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PREFACE 


This book is one of a series in which 
the literature proved by long experi- 
ence to be best adapted for use in 
secondary schools is treated as an or- 
ganized and unified instrument for 
discipline and delight. The method is 
the result of many years of experience 
and study, and the entire series was 
planned in advance of the publication 
of the first book. They are not merely 
anthologies of standard classics ar- 
ranged according to gradation or types 
or any other casual method of organi- 
zation. For example, the editors have 
carefully avoided making anthologies 
of selections used as sociological or 
political material, not literature at all. 
Not only is each book complete in 
itself, but it has a definite function to 
perform in relation to the other books 
in the series. The series provides a 
course in English and American liter- 
ature that is both complete and 
unified. 

Governing ideas of the series as a 
whole are: (1) that “in books lies the 
soul of the whole past time,” and that 
the avenue of approach to this spirit- 
ual heritage lies in creative reading 
(as explained in the Introduction on 
page 1); (2) that the separate master- 
pieces are, for the purpose of the 
school, so many chapters or paragraphs 
or songs in the great Book of Litera- 
ture itself, which is the true subject of 
our study; and (3) that literature is 
not something belonging to the past 
alone, or to our re-creation of the past, 
but results from a perennial and never- 
dying instinct of humanity, operative 
today as well as in the time of Shake- 
speare. Thus contemporary literature 
is brought into constant and vital 
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relation to the literature produced in 
former ages. 

Literary history is not like other 
history. Progress is not the keynote. 
We do not compare highly developed 
literary forms of today with primitive 
forms of the past as we compare the 
science of today with the alchemy 
and magic of the Middle Ages. Lit- 
erature of whatever age is an expres- 
sion of the life of that age, of course, 
but it is more. If it has endured, it 
is also the expression of fundamental 
instincts and emotions. Beneath ex- 
ternal differences there is the eternal 
heart of man. To learn the facts of 
Shakespeare’s life is worth while, but 
it is far more important to come into 
immediate and vital contact with that 
world of the imagination, transcending 
time and place, in which Shakespeare’s 
spirit lived, and still lives. 

Therefore the method used in this 
series does not regard Shakespeare’s 
contribution to literature as something 
to be appraised and memorized in the 
last year of the high-school course, 
merely a chapter in literary history. 
In each year some part of his achieve- 
ment is studied. The study of As 
You Like It, for example, in Book Two 
was made the basis for the considera- 
tion of his work in comedy. In the 
present volume The Tempest is studied 
not only as one of that long list of 
dramas for which he put the genera- 
tions in his debt, but as a dramatized 
romance based on the impulse to seek 
out new worlds that was one of the 
great energizing principles of Shake- 
speare’s day. The play has some slight 
connection with early voyages to 
America; it is representative of a large 
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group of romances, belonging to all 
ages including our own, in which men 
‘dream of Utopia; it suggested to play- 
goers and readers in days when James- 
town was but a few years old and 
Plymouth Rock was still unknown, 
some of the “magic” brought to reality 
in America today. In Book Four we 
shall come into contact with Shake- 
speare’s profounder studies of life and 
its meaning, his conception of tragedy. 
Thus is built up, step by step, a knowl- 
edge of Shakespeare that will be an 
abiding possession, all of it suited to 
the growing maturity of the student. 

The special emphasis in Book One 
was on literature as an expression 
of man’s reactions to the worlds out- 
side himself; the world of human ac- 
tion, including his relations to his 
fellows, and the world of nature. The 
selections were taken from concrete 
and objective experience, set forth in 
ballad, epic, historical drama, the lit- 
erature of political and social relations, 
literature interpreting nature. Little 
space was given to subjective and re- 
flective forms of literature. Studies 
in character and plot were simple, not 
complex. In Book Two literature was 
regarded primarily as story: Stories in 
Prose, Stories in Verse, and Stories in 
Drama. The elementary study of 
types in the first book here was carried 
into the more complex: forms of 
comedy, realistic novel, metrical ro- 
mance. Character analysis was more 
complex, often subjective, as in the 
study of Silas Marner. In the present 
book the history of American litera- 
ture is presented in such a way as to 
make it one of the fundamental parts 
of the entire program and also an in- 
strument of highest value in that 
preparation for citizenship which is 
the chief object of all our education. 
The setting of the story is stimulating 
to the imagination: the background of 
exploration and discovery; The Tem- 


pest as a drama which gives imagina- 
tive value to this setting; the constant 
reference, throughout the book, to the 
gradual peopling of the continent and 
the more subtle and significant evolu- 
tion of American life and thought. 
The story is cumulative, reaching to 
the present day. Thus contemporary 
literature here, as throughout the 
series, is not an appendix, or a sop to 
counteract the deadening influence 
of “classics,” but the contribution of 
Today to those attempts to solve the 
riddle of life or to voice its inspirations 
that have been the province of litera- 
ture since Homer’s time. 

Certain principles introduced in the 
preceding books, parts of the funda- 
mental method of the series, are to be 
found also in this book. The General 
Introduction, dealing with Creative 
Reading, is another chapter in the 
systematic course in methods of read- 
ing that is a feature of the series. Pupils 
are led to think about the province 
of literature, about elementary liter- 
ary criticism, and about improving 
their ability to read. The principles 
set forth in this Introduction, as in its 
predecessors, are not mere preach- 
ments; they are used, in a hundred 
different ways, in the editorial ap- 
paratus of the book itself. For ex- 
ample, the series builds up, step by 
step, so gradually as not to prove 
merely formal, a study of poetic ele- 
ments, versification, poetic figures, 
the study of poetic diction, the char- 
acteristics of literary types. What is 
given in this book is linked, in many 
ways, with what has been given in 
the previous books. 

Again, the study questions, the 
topics for discussion and composition, 
are carefully adapted to the selections 
and to the student’s needs. He is not 
told to “study” a given “lesson.” 
Guidance as to what to look for is 
supplied. The questions are not tests 
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alone; they are suggestions looking - appetite, guidance is supplied looking 


toward systematic and progressive 
study. The pupil is not compelled 
to memorize; he is taught to find 
things for himself. 

Finally, the series as a whole is 
based on the conviction that a prime 
need is for abundance of material. 
Studying the life out of a few classics 
does not stimulate reading ability. 
Not all classics are to be studied in the 
same way, or at the same rate of 
progress. Abundant provision is made 
for the teacher who desires to spe- 
cialize on certain selections and to 
pass lightly over or to omit altogether 
certain others. Moreover, provision 
is made for a mininial course, to be 
used as the basis, and for a compre- 
hensive course, to be used by the 
better pupils. To hold back the 
capable reader to suit the pace of his 
slower brothers is not good policy. 
Certain parts of this book, therefore, 
may be reserved for special reports by 
capable pupils. The teacher need not 
fear lest such pupils will not read the 
book from cover to cover. Many of 
them will read far in advance of the 
assignments. 

With this in mind, the editors have 
gone even farther. They have pro- 
vided a large amount of interesting 
reading within the cover of one book. 
They have also provided for abundant 
reading outside the book, reading that 
is closely related to the organization 
of the book. Special attention is di- 
rected to these reading-lists, scattered 
at strategic points throughout the 
book. These are not mere lists of 
titles. Discriminating notes are ap- 
pended. The pupil may read over the 
pill of fare and pick the dishes that 
appeal to his appetite. Not all books 
on these lists will be available to all 
pupils, nor is it so intended. The 
reader may follow special interests. 
If a certain selection has whetted his 


toward the satisfaction of that appe-. 
tite. 

Several masterpieces required for 
admission to college are presented in 
unabridged form in this book. None 
of the complete classics has suffered 
from its inclusion in an anthology. 
The necessary introductions and edi- 
torial helps have been provided, and 
it is believed that this apparatus will 
be found more serviceable because in 
this book, as in the series generally, 
each classic is edited not as a unit in 
itself, with the almost irresistible 
temptation to over-editing, but with 
reference to the needs of the pupil in 
relation to the course as a whole. In 
no other way could these results have 
been attained. The classics gain in 
effectiveness for teaching purposes by 
the setting that is given them. They 
are accompanied by an abundance of 
supplementary material that not only 
gives relief and variety but brings out 
their significance in ways impossible 
otherwise. 

Something, perhaps, should be said 
about the use of the historical chapters 
in this book. While they may be read 
merely as introductions to the groups 
of selections, chiefly for the biograph- 
ical and other information they con- 
tain, the full value of the book will be 
gained only through careful study 
before, along with, and following the 
reading of the selections. They present 
an ordered view, in a form sufficiently 
elementary to be understood by pupils 
in the upper high-school grades, of the 
development of American thought. 
Our literature is here revealed, not as 
art merely, or as a collection of mas- 
terpieces, or as matter for enjoyment 
or literary criticism, but as criticism 
of life. The book thus supplements, in 
a new and valuable way, the textbook 
in American history. In some respects 
the study which it introduces is even 
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more important than the study of 
American history as ordinarily pur- 
sued. Surely it is more essential, in 
an effort to understand the meaning 
and destiny of America, to know 
Emerson’s thought on the subject 
than to be able to write glibly the 
battles of the second war with England 
or the political annals of the adminis- 
tration of Adams or McKinley. 

To this end, and that the difficulties 
inherent in the subject-matter may 
not prove discouraging, questions and 
topics have been supplied for the 
historical chapters as well as for the 
selections from the authors. These 
questions do not cover the entire text, 
nor do they represent all the questions 
the teacher will desire to ask. The 
text is deliberately provocative, de- 
signed to stimulate vigorous reaction 
on the part of the student in place of 
passive assent. Illustrations may be 
found in the treatment of Franklin, 
for example, and in the questions and 
topics that follow. There are frequent 
occasions for discussion of the nature 
of liberty, of the gradual evolution of 
American thought, of the develop- 
ment of our prosperity and its effects. 
Or the questions at the end of Chapter 
V (pages 255 and following) may be 
cited as examples of the care taken to 
aid the pupil in his effort not only to 
grasp Emerson’s thought but to relate 
that thought to present problems. 
Constant effort is made to respect the 
intelligence of the pupil, to help him 
to understand something that he may 
be brought to feel is worth under- 
standing, and to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of “writing down” to an in- 
ferior intelligence. 

These matters are of vital impor- 
tance in a time of change like ours. 
The book proceeds to a climax in 


which the whole story is focussed on 
the present need. The medieval man 
was conscious of himself only as a 
member of a race or a people, or of a 
party, family, or corporation. The 
Renaissance man was conscious of an 
immense freedom of personality, of 
himself as an individual. In the 
seventeenth century, men became 
conscious, as never before, of their 
relation to external nature. There 
was a new heaven and a new earth. 

The past is not dead. Consciously 
or unconsciously, we have these in- 
heritances written in our blood. There 
is the claim of party or faction. There 
is the impulse to throw off old stand- 
ards, old inhibitions, to cultivate free 
personality. And there is the new 
world of science, with its revolutionary 
impact on our thought. 

To these inheritances that contend 
in present-day American life must be 
added our new prosperity. Chief 
Justice Taft recently remarked, as the 
most disturbing element in our na- 
tional life, “the materialistic philoso- 
phy which places wealth and worldly 
success ahead of every other considera- 
tion in life.” As a corrective of stand- 
ards gone astray, as a force to enable 
men to use wisely their inheritances 
from past ages, literature, the spiritual 
history of the race, is a powerful in- 
strument. And for Americans, the 
guidance afforded by our literature is 
of primary importance. It is the 
object of this book not merely to 
recite facts or to collect specimens but 
to serve as a guide to the interpreta- 
tion of America that has been wrought, 
little by little, by men and women 
who have lived here, who have visioned 
America, and have set down for us, in 
a manner that is enduringly beautiful, 
what they have thought and seen. 
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CREATIVE READING 
AN INTRODUCTION 


I 


In Books lies the soul of the whole Past 
Time: the articulate audible voice of the 
Past, when the body and the material sub- 
stance of it has altogether vanished like a 
dream. All that Mankind has done, 
thought, gained, or been; it is lying as in 
magic preservation in the pages of Books. 

— CARLYLE 


Greater than any individual business, or 
any corporation or industry, is the co- 
öperative business of human life. It is 
not a matter for one nation or race alone; 
it affects all races and all nations. It is 
not a matter of tariffs or international 
commerce or great navies or territorial 
possessions. Congresses and Parliaments 
-cannot determine it by the laws they pass 
or the constitutions they adopt. The 
business cannot be closed up or sold; it 
must continue as long as there is any civili- 
zation on the earth. The partners in the 
business are the men and women of every 
portion of the civilized world. From gen- 
eration to generation the responsibility for 
conducting it is transmitted. One day you 
must do your part in carrying it on or 
must prove unworthy of a share in the 
greatest of human enterprises. 

In the two sentences from Carlyle 
printed at the head of this Introduction 
you find a statement of what literature 
may contribute to your understanding of 
what past generations have contributed 
to make the present what it is. Through 
books, the past speaks to us. 

Thirty centuries ago a highly civilized 
people lived in Egypt. We knew some 
things about them: the names of their 
monarchs, the extent of their territories, 
their wealth, the terror they inspired 
among subject peoples. But with the 
discovery, not long ago, of the tomb of one 
of their kings, the life of that far-away time 
became a new thing to us. The clothes 
they wore, their surpassing skill in certain 


forms of art, the marvels of their house- 
hold furniture, details about their life and 
ideals—these things had been hidden or 
only partly guessed. The discoveries of 
the Earl of Carnarvon and Howard Carter, 
however, brought that old life back into 
human consciousness. It became the 
subject of conversation in every household. 
Preserved during ages of oblivion, it was 
suddenly brought to light. 

Such a re-creation of the past is available 
also through books. “A good book,” said 
John Milton, “is the precious life-blood of 
a master spirit, embalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life.” Let 
us read a little farther: ‘Books are not 
absolutely dead things, but do contain a 
potency of life in them as active as that 
soul whose progeny they are; nay, they 
do preserve, as in a vial, the purest efficacy 
and extraction of that living intellect that 
bred them.” The essence, that is, of a 
civilization, the contribution it has made 
to the business of human living, is pre- 
served in books, like a precious elixir in a 
vial. In order for us to understand this 
business in which we shall all be partners, 
we shall need to know these vials and their 
use. 


II 


In Books we find the dead as it were liv- 
ing; in Books we foresee things to come. 
These are the masters who instruct us 
without rods and ferules, without hard 
words and anger. If you approach them, 
they are not asleep; if investigating you in- 
terrogate them, they conceal nothing; if you 
mistake them, they never grumble; if you 
are ignorant, they cannot laugh at you. 

—Ricuarp pe Bury 


These are the words of a lover of books 
who lived many centuries ago, in a time 
when books were among the rarest of 
treasures. Nowadays, we are apt to see 
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in books only means to an end: a textbook 
to be used in a school, or a source of infor- 
mation to be consulted and cast aside, or 
a companion for an idle hour when we 
wish to be entertained. In medieval times 
it was not so. Few private libraries 
existed, but in monasteries and colleges 
were men who collected old manuscripts, 
copied them slowly and lovingly, or wrote, 
with equal care, new manuscripts, also to 
be sent to other monasteries and colleges, 
or to some rich collector or king. These 
“books” were copied in exquisite penman- 
ship; initial letters at the beginnings of 
chapters were illuminated in many colors; 
they were bound in rich vellum. What 
wonder, then, that Richard of Bury mused 
over some such collection of treasures and 
voiced his love. 

Look once more, then, at his words. 
There are three thoughts. In books, he 
says, the dead come to life again. In books 
we may foresee things to come. And 
books are teachers who are never harsh, 
never asleep, never refusing to answer 
when we come to them with questions, 
never impatient of our stupidity. 

It is with the first two of these thoughts 
about reading that we are chiefly con- 
cerned here. They have to do, as you see, 
with creative reading. In this volume of 
Literature and Life the chief theme is the 
development of our own American litera- 
ture. Its aim is to re-create the past history 
of America as it has found expression in 
our literature, and to throw, if possible, 
some light on our future. We shall see how 
impulses born in men of another race and 
civilization centuries ago led them to 
brave the terrors of the vast and unknown 
ocean. We shall see how Shakespeare, 
musing over strange tales of travel, clothed 
in fairy fancy his imaginations of a brave 
new world. And we shall see how the 
events that followed—explorations, set- 
tlement in the wilderness, the develop- 
ment of new institutions, the growth of a 
migbty nation—all find a spiritual history 
in the literature of America. 

In such use of our American books our 
dead past comes once more to life. We can 
re-create our past through our reading. We 
cannot, safely, say that we are content 
merely with the happiness and opportunity 


that the busy present brings. Our atten- 
tion to Emerson, fer example, is not simply 
a pious duty to the memory of a great 
man who was once alive and is now dead. 
He is not dead. What he, and many 
others, wrote about our country and its 
destiny, opens our minds to our heritage, 
and also enables us to foresee things to 
come. 


HI 


Give a man this taste [for good books}, 
and the means of gratifying it, and you can 
hardly fail of making a happy man. You 
place him in contact with the best society 
in every period of history—with the wisest, 
the wittiest, the tenderest, the bravest, and 
the purest characters who have adorned 
humanity. You make him a denizen of 
all nations, a contemporary of all ages. 

—Sir Jonn HERSCHEL 


If literature is a means for re-creating 
the past and creating our present and 
future, if he who reads good books becomes 
through their magic an inhabitant of all 
nations and a contemporary of all ages, 
how may we secure these benefits? The 
answer is—through creative reading. 

Reading, in the true sense, is not just 
pronouncing and defining words. It is 
not even “gathering thought from the 
printed page.” It is a form of experience. 
It enlarges our sympathies, broadens 
the range of our interests, fills the mind 
with pictures. To have this experience, 
it is necessary to see, to feel, and to know. 

1. It is necessary to see. This means 
that the imagination, which is the eye 
of the mind, must be alert and intelligent. 

In King Henry the Fifth, one of Shake- 
speare’s historical plays, the dramatist 
speaks of the difficulty of compressing the 
events of a long and brilliant reign into 
the limits of a two hours’ play, and of the 
impossibility of giving any adequate pic- 
ture of great battles and mighty actions 
on the narrow compass of a London stage. 
So, he says, one must piece out what is 
presented by the use of the imagination. 

At the beginning of each act of this 
play, Chorus reminds us of the necessity 
of coöperation with the dramatist and 
actors by the use of our imagination. 
We are to 
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Sit and see, 
Minding true things by what their mockeries be. 


When Henry sets sail for France, Chorus 
urges us: 


Play with your fancies, and in them behold 

Upon the hempen tackle ship-boys climbing; 

Hear the shrill whistle which doth order give 

To sounds confused; behold the threaden sails, 

Borne with the invisible and creeping wind, 

Draw the huge bottoms through the furrowed 
sea. 


We are to stand upon the shore, 


And behold 
A city on the inconstant billows dancing; 
For so appears this fleet majestical, 
Holding due course to Harfleur. Follow, follow! 
Grapple your minds to sternage of this navy, 
And leave your England. 


It is something of the poet’s imagina- 
tion, then, that Shakespeare asks the 
spectators of his play to bring as a supple- 
ment to the action that takes place upon 
the stage. The great dramatist wrote 
often of the imagination. In A Midsummer 
Nights Dream, you remember, he speaks 
of the poet thus: 

The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth 
to heaven; 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 


In this same comedy, some rustics present 
a rude play in honor of the wedding. The 
bride speaks scornfully of their efforts: 
“This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard.” 
But Theseus replies: ‘““The best in this 
kind are but shadows, and the worst are 
no worse, if imagination amend them.” 
This means that to Shakespeare the best 
efforts of the poet or dramatist to express 
the beauty that he conceives, are but as 
shadows of that beauty, and that the 
imagination of the reader or the spectator 
must come in to amend the imperfections 
of language or action. 

In this is the first great step toward 
creative reading. Such reading is active, 
not passive. You have a part to perform; 
the whole responsibility does not rest on 
the novelist or the author of the poem or 
the drama. His work must be amended or 


supplemented by your own picture-making 
power. It follows, therefore, that of 
two people who read Shakespeare’s play 
or see it acted, one may get far more than 
the other. He who reads merely for the 
story, to know the names of the characters 
and the deeds which they performed, may 
know the plot, and may be able to pro- 
nounce and define every word that is used. 
But he who adds to these things his own 
power of imagination sees a greater signif- 
icance than the words convey to an inac- 
tive intelligence. Such a power is born in all 
of us. Little children, with their make-be- 
lieve, possess it in a high degree. As we 
grow older we must keep it active through 
constant use. With it, book and study, 
the room in which we sit, those by whom 
we are surrounded, fade into a dim back- 
ground or altogether disappear, and on 
the stage of imagination the picture-making 
power bodies forth the forms of things 
unknown. What you or I may experience 
in the flesh is little compared with what we 
may add to our experience through crea- 
tive reading. 

2. It is necessary to feel. Literature 
expresses the emotion or feeling of the 
writer and seeks to call forth the same 
emotion in the reader. When the psalm- 
ist says: ‘The heavens declare the glory 
of God and the firmanent showeth His 
handiwork,” he is not merely stating what 
he believes to be the fact about the uni- 
verse, like an astronomer, but is expressing 
a deeply felt emotion. The botanist gives 
you a scientific description of a flower; to 
the poet the same flower may symbolize 
the swift passing of all earthly beauty. The 
one deals with fact; the other with feeling. 

Reading aloud passages of poetry or of 
rhythmical prose will help you to re-create 
the feeling which inspired the writer. It 
is the music of language, of words so chosen 
and so arranged as to produce an effect 
that is higher than the mere conveying of 
information. Even in silent reading, if 
you give attention to the matter, something 
of this effect may be gained. 

It must also be remembered that litera- 
ture is characterized by its perception 
of beauty. Beauty is not merely seen; 
it also inspires feeling. It is the beauty 
of the star-sown heavens that leads to 
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the feeling of the presence of God: “The 
heavens declare the glory of God.” An- 
other Old Testament writer exclaims: 
“They that be wise shall shine as the 
firmanent, and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars, forever and 
ever.” Here the beauty of the skies at 
night brings the conception of something 
that is permanent amid all earthly change. 
Since the time of that old Egyptian 
monarch whose burial place has been 
recently discovered, countless generations 
have lived and died, empires have risen 
and have crumbled into dust, but the 
same stars that shone over the city in 
which he dwelt appear nightly in the sky. 
Ages ago, this permanence of the stars 
suggested to one who loved their beauty 
the way in which human idea!s and actions 
live on for centuries after the passing of 
the men and women who embodied them: 
“They that be wise shall shine as the 
firmanent, as the stars, forever and 
ever.” And these words, like the stars, 
still remain. Beauty of the heavens, 
beauty of noble human action, beauty of 
language in which such action is im- 
mortalized, these live on to find response 
in us. Great literature seizes upon and 
clothes in the garb of language the myriad 
forms of beauty that fill the world. To 
read such literature is to open gateways 
through which we may explore that beauty. 

Finally, to vision, feeling, and the per- 
ception of beauty must be added vividness 
and power of expression. Sight, emotion, 
beauty must be intensely realized. This 
does not mean the use of noisy or sensa- 
tional forms of expression. The opening 
stanza of Gray’s ““Elegy’’— 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me— 
is as quiet as the scene which it depicts, 
yet this very quiet renders the picture 
clear-cut and charged with feeling. You 
will find many illustrations of this quality 
of literature in this book. 

Thus far we have discussed the imagina- 
tive and the emotional qualities of litera- 
ture and the relation of these qualities 
to creative reading. Literature differs 
from ordinary written language in propor- 
tion as it possesses these characteristics. 
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But the chief thing for us to remember 
is that no matter how high in imaginative 
and emotional power a certain piece of 
literature may be, it avails us nothing 
unless we bring to our reading of it similar 
powers. We re-create the picture, the 
passion, the beauty felt by the author or 
characteristic of the persons or actions or 
places created by him. It is a reciprocal 
process. We receive but as we give. 

3. It is necessary to know. We have 
to determine what the writer is saying as 
well as surrender ourselves to the pictures 
or the emotions that his writing call forth. 

Therefore a fundamental principle in 
learning the art of creative reading is the 
development of power to determine the 
writer’s thought. Sometimes this is easy 
to do; sometimes it is difficult. A poem, 
for example, may express a mood, a feel- 
ing, in musical language, without any 
particular difficulty of thought. It may, 
on the other hand, contain thoughts that 
are hard to grasp because of their depth, 
or the compressed form in which they 
appear, or because of the metrical form 
of the poem. A light, chatty essay is no 
more difficult to follow than good conversa- 
tion. But another essay may treat of 
some aspect of science or religion or criti- 
cism; or define some principle of govern- 
ment or some epoch in history, in such a 
way as to necessitate careful study if we 
are to make the thought which it contains 
our own. It follows from this that we 
do not read all printed matter at the same 
rate of speed or with the same ease. Learn- 
ing to read involves all the powers of our 
minds. In order to assist you in gaining 
reading-power, the next section is made 
up of suggestions that you may apply to 
your reading of this book. 


IV 


Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested; that is, some books are to be read 
only in parts; others to be read, but not 
curiously; and some few to be read wholly, 
and with diligence and attention. 

—Lorp Bacon 


The first step in reading is getting the 
thought—learning what the writer actually 
says. How fully and minutely you should 
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attend to this will depend on your purpose. 
Never read anything without a purpose. 
Indeed, you would do well to think out 
pretty definitely what your purpose is. 
Otherwise, you may waste a great deal of 
time and fall into habits that will hamper 
you all your life. 

The quotation from Lord Bacon above 
mentions three purposes that are distinct. 
In all the reading of this volume, and in 
all your later reading, you should know 
which one of the three you are actually 
pursuing. Books that are to be “tasted” 
are those which, for one reason or another, 
you do not wish to read carefully or in 
their entirety. Many stories and novels 
are of this type. Other examples are the 
books in which only certain chapters or 
topics may interest you. In such books 
you would not read page after page. On 
the contrary, you would glance rapidly at 
the titles at the top of each page or at the 
illustrations until you found the really 
pertinent matter. When the treatment of 
that topic was completed, you would again 
turn the pages rapidly until you came to 
another discussion bearing on your special 
topic. You will of course have in mind the 
subjects about which you wish information, 
for otherwise you would not know when to 
stop for careful reading. You have to 
judge at every pause whether the matter 
is important for your purpose. 

The second kind of reading, in which 
you “swallow” the book, requires a some- 
what different attitude on your part. Here 
you ought, more than elsewhere, to read 
rapidly. Never pronounce the words to 
yourself, much less read aloud. Run your 
eye along the line, picking up the phrases 
and sentences speedily. For your purpose 
in such reading is not to master details 
but to grasp the general outlines. For 
example, you may wish to know more of 
the historical background of the time in 
which Franklin or Jefferson or Lincoln 
lived. You consult a manual of history 
or a special history of the period. For your 
present purpose, these helps need not be 
read “curiously,” or as we should say, 
carefully. A rapid reading will supply you 
with all that you need to know. In your 
personally selected reading for entertain- 
ment you should follow the same proce- 
dure; you should keep your eye on the 


drift of thought or the relations of the 
characters or on some other general feature 
until you come to passages that merit 
closer attention. In reading such material, 
of which there is much recommended to 
you throughout the volume, you ought to 
try to increase your speed week by week. 
You can do this best by keeping a record 
of how many pages or words you can read 
in a minute. Of course, you should also 
watch whether you have caught the essen- 
tials. For in all reading you have to judge 
about what is important and what is of 
less significance, and you must be sure of 
getting from the chapter or book what is 
essential to your purpose. 

The most profitable réading is of books 
“to be chewed and digested.” Here your 
purpose is usually to grasp the exact mean- 
ing of the author. Some aids in accom- 
plishing this purpose are here set down 
because they have been found extremely 
useful. 

1. Review rapidly in your mind any 
notions you may have in the field in which 
the reading lies. For example, on page 401, 
you learn that certain old ballads have 
recently been discovered in the South. 
You should call to mind what you have 
learned about ballads in earlier books of 
this series or elsewhere, and possibly the 
substance of the ballads named here. 

2. Make a rapid preliminary survey of 
the chapter or section you are next to 
cover. It is to help you in such a survey 
that the historical chapters are provided 
in this volume, but you should supplement 
these by calling to mind what you have 
previously learned of American history and 
of the lives of great American writers. 

3. In a careful rereading, judge of what 
is important in accomplishing the writer’s 
purpose or developing what seems to be 
his controlling idea. These important 
sentences or paragraphs might be marked 
in the margin by a check or a wavy line if 
you own the volume. Very often you 
have to scrutinize the words in the sen- 
tence to get the exact meaning. A dic- 
tionary at your elbow will reveal the mean- 
ing of an unfamiliar word or the shade of 
meaning in a particular connection of 
words you have a passing acquaintance 
with. Any additions you make to your 
vocabulary in this way will facilitate all 
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your later reading. In any case you 
should make particular effort to understand 
and remember fundamental items. There 
is no surer way of finding these than by 
asking yourself questions. This book is 
liberally supplied with such questions; for 
many particularly important passages of 
“intensive reading” several very exact and 
searching questions are printed; very often 
questions are suggested for further reading 
in other books. They give you great 
assistance in settling upon the vital ele- 
ments. But you should not rely on these 
questions; you should form the habit of 
asking questions of your own. 

4. In difficult reading or study, sum- 
marize mentally every paragraph as soon 
as you have read it. Each paragraph repre- 
sents a step in thought, and is necessary 
to an understanding of later steps. Notice 
that the historical chapters in this volume 
are carefully organized, and that the out- 
line of each chapter is given at the begin- 
ning. In reading an essay by Emerson or 
other prose work you will need to make 
such an analysis for yourself. 

5. If you experience any confusion in 
seeing the connection between successive 
steps or in gathering the general plan of 
the piece, you will gain much assistance 
from an outline. Jot down significant 
phrases that summarize divisions, and 
keep these in some arrangement that will 
show what is most important and what 
merely assists to develop the idea. Par- 
ticularly in speeches, such as Wilson’s at 
Philadelphia (page 611), is this outlining 
necessary to help you fix in mind the pur- 
pose of the selection and the central 
thought. 

6. Test the ideas advanced by the 
author by applying them to life as you 
know it. The author is almost certainly 
much wiser than you, yet you can learn 


the true significance of his way of looking 
at life only by applying to your own experi- 
ence the principles or views which he 
advances. Here again your most fruitful 
device will be to question yourself. Through- 
out this volume you will find many sug- 
gestive questions. They will give you a 
clew to the great variety of applications, to 
your own ideas or to the conduct of people 
you know, that are possible in almost all of 
the literature you read. For literature is, 
after all, just the reflection of life in some 
man’s mind, and unless you see pretty 
clearly what is reflected, you will miss 
most of its value. 

7. Do not allow your reading to lie 
inert in your mind. Make use of it wher- 
ever possible and as soon as_ possible. 
Many opportunities are provided in this 
volume for class discussion of matters in 
literature, or acting out scenes in your 
reading, or engaging in formal debates 
about some of the issues presented. But 
you can use literature frequently outside 
of school. You can talk over your read- 
ing with your friends or discuss topics with 
your parents. 

You should make a habit of following 
these simple rules if you would get the 
most out of your reading. Be quite sure 
what your purpose is. Adjust the speed 
and care of your reading to your purpose. 
Always distinguish between what is vital 
to your purpose and what is only remotely 
contributary; and hold fast to whatever is 
vital. To be able to get at the heart of a 
problem, to see through a mass of details 
what is essential, and to reject what is not 
important, is one key to success. If you 
observe these recommendations, reading 
will help you to develop powers of judg- 
ment, of discrimination, and of taste in 
ways that are applicable to many things 
in life besides the use of books. 


PART I 
A BRAVE NEW WORLD 
O brave new world, 


That has such people in ’t! 
—The Tempest 


‘ 
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CHAPTER I 
THE OLD WORLD EXPANDS 


The Western Ocean—A New Geography—A Safety Valve for Europe—Prospero’s 


Island—Raleigh’s Vision—Summary. 
NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 


The Western Ocean. The civilization 
of which we have fairly continuous record, 
and to which we belong, began and 
flourished in Mediterranean lands. Even 
in very early times, commerce was carried 
on overland with native tribes in the 
Far East, and early Greek geographers 
hinted that an easy route to the East 
might be found by sailing out through the 
Gates of Hercules (Gibraltar) into the 
Western Ocean. But for many centuries 
men feared to go beyond known waters. 
Homer’s Odyssey, near the dawn of history, 


ANCIENT GREEK SHIP 


AN 


had told of the terrors of the western sea: 
of the cave of Polyphemus in the country 
of the Cyclopes; of the island of Aeolus, 
keeper of the winds; of the terrible 
Laestrygones, who were cannibals; of the 
island of Circe where Ulysses’ followers 
were turned into swine; and of the far 
western shore where was the descent to 
the lower world of the dead. For twenty 
years Ulysses was driven about, the sport 
of the fates, until at last he reached Ithaca, 
his home. Such stories are typical of 
ancient times, when navigation was too 


insecure to make exact knowledge possible, 
and when imagination built up a world 
insubstantial as a fairy tale. Strange 
legends of mysterious islands grew up. 
Plato, an old Greek philosopher, had 
written of the lost Atlantis, an island filled 
with people and fair cities, sunk beneath 
the ocean. Even centuries later, when 
the new world had been discovered and 
was slowly being charted on the maps, 
Shakespeare made use of the old belief 
in the existence of islands filled with 
magic, in his Tempest. 

It was not until the fifteenth century 
that progress was made toward securing 
exact knowledge. Portuguese navigators 
explored the west coast of Africa, and 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope a few 
years before Columbus made his daring 
voyage. The imagination of men every- 
where was captured. Charts began to show 
a large island midway between Europe 
and the Far East. A few sailors ventured 
out into the great ocean, but after sailing 
for some days they turned right or left, 
searching for the imaginary island, and 
then, frightened, scurried for home. At 
last Columbus, who had been in the 
maritime service of Portugal, proposed 
to his superiors that he should be allowed 
to sail straight west. The offer was 
refused, for the chief interest of Portugal 
was in Africa. To his native Genoa 
Columbus went, and to Venice, queen of 
the sea, but was refused because the 
Italians wanted the overland trade and 
were not interested in a sea-route. In 
1485 he made proposals to the English 
Henry VII and to Spain. Four years later 
he was summoned to England, but negotia- 
tions with Ferdinand and Isabella were 
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far advanced, and in September, 1492, 
he sailed due west on his way to solve the 
mystery of the ages. 

A New Geography. After the first 
journeys of exploration had proved the 
existence of a continent beyond the 
western seas, the imagination of Europe 
was kindled by the new opportunities 
opened up for glory, for wealth, and for 
the conversion of heathen peoples. Devel- 
opment was rapid. In 1496 John Cabot, 
a citizen of Venice, was employed by 
merchants of English Bristol, to seek out 
new tradeways. The name “America” 
appeared on a map in 1507. A few years 
later one of Magellan’s ships returned to 
port after the first circumnavigation of 
the earth. Cortez, in Mexico, found great 
stores of gold, and by the middle of the 
century Spain was already drawing from 
America the enormous treasure which 
made her the most formidable power in 
Europe. In 1540 Cartier sailed up the 
St. Lawrence, and so opened the way to 
French missionaries who penetrated to the 
Great Lakes and descended the Mississippi. 
Returning sailors brought back stories of 
wealth and opportunity as well as of 
adventures exceeding those imagined in 
popular fictions. Travel books became 
as popular as mystery stories today. 
Geographers were kept busy charting the 
discoveries that were made. The map of 
the world was enlarged. 

A Safety Valve for Europe. But 
America was to prove more than a treasure 
house, or a source of adventure for restless 


spirits, or the scene of missionary con- 
quests. It became a safety valve for 
Europe. 

The political tyranny from which many 
peoples suffered, their poverty, and re- 
ligious persecution became so great that 
some outlet was needed. In Italy the 
grandeur of Venice and Genoa and Flor- 
ence was swept away. The land of un- 
paralleled luxury in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, where Raphael and 
Michelangelo painted their masterpieces, 
and which produced great scientists like 
Galileo, became a land where even the 
nobles were near starvation. In Germany, 
the land of Luther and the Protestant 
Reformation, frightful wars reduced the 
population from twenty millions to six. 
Hordes of adventurers, when the Thirty 
Years War ended in 1648, wandered about 
plundering defenseless people. Towns and 
villages were destroyed. The princes were 
separated from their subjects by a wide 
gulf. France, torn by religious wars in 
the sixteenth century, lost many of her 
citizens who preferred exile to the terrors 
and poverty of life at home. The case of 
England was happier, for Queen Elizabeth, 
who reigned from 1558 to 1603, brought 
peace to her people and thereby in- 
creased the comforts and security of life; 
but in the following century civil war raged 
between fierce factions that differed in 
matters of religion and in their attitude 
toward the government. 

Thus, everywhere in Europe, poverty, 
tyranny, and hate divided men or crushed 

their spirits. In such a 


time the new world became 


an avenue of escape. The 
poor and disheartened of 
all nations flocked by 
thousands across the seas, 
refugees from every Euro- 
pean country. Even though 
exiled from their homes, 
they bore cheerfully the 
hardships of pioneering, and 


braved new dangers. They 


were cut off from the wars 


and hatreds of Europe. 


Gradually the ties that had 
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bound them to the coun- 
tries of their birth grew 
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weaker. They could keep for themselves 
the fruits of their toil. They learned how 
to govern themselves. Slowly but surely, 
as time went on, Briton, Scot, Irishman, 
German, Italian, Frenchman, merged in a 
new type, developed a new culture, became 
American. 

Prospero’s Island. Jamestown, the 
first permanent English settlement in 
the new world, was founded in 1607. 
Three or four years later, at the very end 
of his career, Shakespeare wrote a drama 
that has special appeal to us today because 
of its theme, its sources, and its suggestion 
of a new type of civilization. In the 
main, it is merely a romance of a mysterious 
island, not charted on any map, like some 
of the islands of mystery in ancient tales. 
There are indications in the play that the 
great dramatist knew of the stories brought 
back by adventurous seekers for a new 
world, and, specifically, that he used an 
account of a shipwreck in Bermuda written 
in America by one of these adventurers. 

But the drama has interest and sug- 
gestion quite beyond its lovely version of 
old romance, or its slight connection with 
the story of early voyages to America. 
Some masterpieces live not so much for 
the perfection of their art as for their power 
to spring into new life centuries after they 
were produced. To readers in a distant 
age and in a distant Jand they may 
arouse thoughts unguessed by the author 
or by the first readers of his work. 

In a sense Prospero’s Island may suggest 
to us what America was destined to be- 
come. It was a land filled with magic, 
that is, with things that seem impossible 
until they are made real. Prospero’s 
control of the spirit of the air and of the 
spirit of the earth may suggest not merely 
the magic of a superstitious time but the 
realities of modern control of nature. How 
impossible te a man of Shakespeare’s time 
would have seemed the power of a ship to 
signal her distress and to summon to her 
aid sister ships from every part of the 
trackless sea. How impossible that men 
should one day know how to hold tele- 
phonic conversations across three thousand 
miles of water, with no wire or mechanical 
means of contact. So Ariel comes true. 
And Prospero’s power over his slave 
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Caliban, symbol of the dull and brutish 
forces of nature, suggests modern mastery 
of steel, and steam, and of the raw materi- 
als of earth. 

Prospero, exiled by injustice, driven 
from a world of intrigue and tyranny, 
finds a new land. In this land he finds 
powers which by wisdom he learns to con- 
trol. To him come through shipwreck 
representatives of the old order, devoted 
to intrigue, filled with hate, plotting against 
each other. One of their number, a wise 
old counsellor, more idealistic than the 
rest, dreams of a land in which the Golden 
Age of peace and plenty might return and 
men should need no government, but he 
is scorned by his comrades. His vision is 
only a futile dream. Safety and happi- 
ness are to come by other means. In the 
land are brutish forces that would destory 
all government if not restrained. Not the 
old way of thinking and living, not the 
futile dream of imaginary commonwealths, 
not the brutish forces of undisciplined 
ignorance will make safe the brave new 
world; safety and happiness must come by 
the “magic” which wrests from Nature her 
deep secrets, the love and pity which help 
to weld elements so diverse into a new 
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association of men—these motifs play 
like music through Shakespeare’s fairy 
drama. To him and to those who looked 
upon the play three centuries ago it was 
but a lovely dream. To us some parts of 
it have taken on reality. Prospero’s 
Island becomes a prophecy of a new 
Atlantis beyond the western ocean. 

Let us read The Tempest, then, as pro- 
logue to our book. 


IR WALTER RALEIGH 


Raleigh’s Vision. With the poet's 
vision we may contrast the vision of a 
man who saw in America the field for vast 
colonial development, and who actually 
visited the new land and wrote of his 
experiences. Sir Walter Raleigh, like 
Drake and Gilbert, was a mighty adven- 
turer in unknown lands and seas. As a 
boy he listened, with them, to the tales 
of sailors in English Plymouth. With 
Gilbert he sailed to the West Indies, and 
fought the Spanish there. When Gilbert 
perished in the wreck of his ship in 1583, 
Raleigh took up his work. He had won 
the confidence of Queen Elizabeth, and 
she permitted him to organize an expedi- 
tion to colonize Virginia, named in her 
honor. The colony failed; some of the 
members of the expedition were rescued 
by Drake. Another group sent out in 
1587, a little over a hundred in number, 
disappeared, and their fate is unknown to 


this day. But Raleigh had blazed the way 
which, a few years later, Captain John 
Smith was to follow, more cautiously, and 
with success. 

In 1588 Raleigh took part in the as- 
sembling of the English fleet that battled 
with Spain’s Armada. Then, for a few 
years, he wrote poetry, discussed matters of 
philosophy with friends in England, read 
widely in every branch of learning. He 
came upon accounts of a city of fabulous 
wealth in South America, called El Dorado. 
In 1595 he went himself to find the city. 
After his return he published an account 
of his travels which is one of the world’s 
great stories of exploration. It was read 
everywhere, was translated into German, 
Dutch, and Latin. Our selection from the 
book will give an idea of its style and 
vigor, and of the experience of a highly 
trained man in lands very remote from the 
experience of Shakespeare. 

In his eagerness to find gold for England 
to match the gold of Spain, Raleigh made 
no further attempts to plant colonies. 
He became involved in political quarrels 
at home, was thrown into the Tower, and 
spent long years in that gloomy prison, 
always in danger of death. He made his 
cell a college study. His books, the 
learned friends who visited him, and his 
own far-reaching mind turned the prison 
into a glorious place. He wrote a history 
of the world, many essays on political 
themes, tracts urging England to set up 
a colonial empire overseas. At last he 
was given temporary freedom to make one 
more voyage to America, but he found no 
gold for the greedy king, and jealous Spain 
demanded his life. So he returned to take 
that last fatal walk to the executioner’s 
block on Tower Hill, his fate one more 
proof of the blindness of tyranny. No 
wonder, then, that many men sought to 
leave lands where such things were possible. 
When he died, in 1618, Jamestown was 
securely founded; two years later the 
Pilgrims saw Plymouth Rock. 

So it came about that impulses set in 
motion by the voyage of Columbus in 
1492, stimulated by the great riches 
brought to Spain by the conquest of Mex- 
ico and Peru and by the constant succession 
of books of travel that resulted from Eng- 
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lish journeys to the New World, and 
reaching a climax not only in Raleigh’s 
deeds but also in his fiery zeal for coloniza- 
tion, were now about to pass into action. 
The settlements in Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts mark the beginning of the history 
of a new and powerful nation. But they 
are also significant for another reason. For 
centuries men had tried to imagine what 
lay beyond the great ocean that beat upon 
the shores of Europe. Legends and tales of 
magic; maps showing wastes of sea popu- 
lated by hideous monsters; some few au- 
thentic reports brought back by Norse 
vikings or venturesome sailors from Medi- 
terranean ports—all these gave way, sud- 
denly, in 1492, to more exact knowledge. 
Another century of exploration disclosed the 
vastness of the realms to which Columbus 
had pointed the way. Then, at last, colonists 
left England having no thought of return. 
To them America was a new land of prom- 
ise which they were to enter and possess. 

Summary. Some such introduction as 
is supplied by this chapter is needed in 
order for us to realize that the founding 
of the American nation resulted from forces 


that had been slowly developing through 
many centuries. For a long time the 
civilization to which we belong dwelt in 
Mediterranean lands and in northern and 
western Europe. Population was not too 
great to force men to emigrate, and 
curiosity about unknown lands was dor- 
mant, or was content with legend and 
romance. The fifteenth century saw a 
remarkable deepening of the inquiring 
spirit which is man’s noblest attribute, and 
one aspect of this inquiry was concerned 
with the desire to know more about the 
earth. A long series of brilliant discoveries 
followed. Such discoveries produced far- 
reaching effects. We may enter into 
imaginative sympathy -with what men 
were thinking, for example, by reading 
such a drama as The Tempest or such a 
story of actual experience as Raleigh gives 
us. But it was not all romance or adven- 
ture. Political oppression, religious per- 
secution, great poverty, disastrous wars all 
combined to force men of all sorts and 
conditions to seek new homes. Following 
the romance writer and the explorer came 
the colonist. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


The purpose of this chapter is to give you 
some idea of the causes which led to the dis- 
covery and colonization of America; to prepare 
you to read The Tempest as the loveliest of a 
long series of stories about an imaginary land 
of mystery and magic, and to see in it a sort 
of anticipation of what America was to become; 
and, finally, to help you to see how America 
looked through the eyes of a great Englishman, 
Walter Raleigh, who first visioned its full 
relation to England’s destiny. The following 
method for the study of the chapter is sug- 
gested: 

1. Read it through rapidly enough to get an 
idea of the story told in it but without trying 
to memorize any part of it. Note, as you read, 
the five main topics. If you find, at this first 
reading, some words or sentences that are 
hard to grasp, do not let them bother you or 
interrupt your reading. The point is to go on 
steadily through the chapter to get a view of 
it as a whole. 

2. Go back to the first main topic, “The 
Western Ocean.” To whom did the Atlantic 


seem a western ocean? Where does the name 
“Atlantic” come from? Is there a reference to 
this fact in the first paragraph? 

Perhaps you, or one of your classmates, can 
tell something more of the wanderings of Ulysses, 
or of the lost Atlantis, or of the Gates of Her- 
cules. Give several reasons why men waited 
so many centuries before trying to find out 
just what lay outside Gibraltar. Why did 
Columbus wish to sail straight west instead of 
turning south along the coast of Africa? Ac- 
count for the idea that an “island” was to be 
found in mid-Atlantic. Why did the venture- 
some sailors turn right or left when they got a 
few hundred miles west of Gibraltar? How 
should you have felt had you been on one of 
their little ships? 

3. With all this in mind, read once more 
the section called “A New Geography.” Why 
were long journeys in the Middle Ages more 
dangerous adventures than they are now? 
(Take note of roads, respect for law, maps, 
and general information.) Nowadays we get 
information about distant places from books 
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and papers; there were no printed books until 
just a few years before Columbus’s journey; 
very few people could read. What is the 
significance of such facts? Earlier journeys 
were (a) to a shrine, or on a religious crusade; 
(b) for overland trade, as to Russia, China, or 
India; (c) undertaken by some few adventurers, 
men of restless and curious mind. Most people 
stayed at home. In view of this, why did the 
exploits of Columbus fire the imagination of 
western Europeans? 

For supplementary work interesting topics 
are as follows: 

(a) A study of maps made during the period 
1400-1600. These may be compared with maps 
of the world as conceived by the ancients, and 
with modern maps. 

(b) Trade and commerce 
1400-1600. 

(c) Something about great travelers like 
Marco Polo, or explorers like Magellan, or 
conquerors like Cortez. 

4. The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were 
among the most brilliant in the history of the 
world. But there was no colonization of 
America then. The section named “A Safety 
Valve for Europe” suggests some of the reasons 
why, in the seventeenth century, colonization 
developed rapidly. 

The names Raphael, Michelangelo, Galileo, 
and Luther are not put here to bother you. 
You have probably seen Christmas or Easter 
cards based on the paintings of religious scenes 
by Raphael and Michelangelo, and you, or 
someone in your group, can explain to the 
class who these men were. Galileo you know 
as the Italian scientist who discovered the 
telescope, and Luther as a great Protestant 
reformer of the sixteenth century. 5 

There are two things that you should get 
from this paragraph. First, that the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the period of the great 
discoveries, were not dark ages but were 
brilliant in accomplishment. We must not 
think of people in the time of Columbus as 


in the period 


altogether poor, ignorant, stupid. There were 
plenty of such people, of course, but there were 
also splendid artists, musicians, poets; there 
were great statesmen, and a brilliant, highly 
educated, and luxury-loving society. Second, 
you observe that in the next century the 
separation between the noble and educated 
classes and the common people had become a 
chasm. The paragraph tells you, very briefly, 
why this was so, and the last paragraph of the 
section tells you what happened. 

Re-read the section in the light of these 
remarks. Then explain in your own words why 
America became a “safety valve,” and how. 

5. “Prospero’s Island.” This title, and 
much of the contents of this section, will not be 
fully clear to you until after you have read 
The Tempest. Until that has been done, just 
notice the following points: (a) The drama is a 
story of happenings in an island where things 
previously unknown to European experience 
take place. For a long time, America was 
thought to be an island like the ones charted 
on old maps. Shakespeare knew better, of 
course, and in fact his island is in the Medi- 
terranean, not in the Atlantic at all. But this 
does not do away with the fact that the descrip- 
tion is based on accounts of a shipwreck in 
Bermuda, and that details show his acquaint- 
ance with stories brought back by men who 
had crossed the Atlantic. (b) Shakespeare is 
not indulging in a vision of the future develop- 
ment of America. But many of the things 
which the poet’s imagination puts into his story 
of Prospero’s Island are things that today 
are quite familiar. Some of these are suggested 
in the last two paragraphs of the section. 
Look for them when you read the play. Find 
others if you can. 

6. The second paragraph on Raleigh gives 
only a few details about his dramatic and ad- 
venture-crowded life. Many new and interesting 
points can be had if you will consult some of the 
books about Raleigh named in the reading list 
on page 82, 


THE BOY 
COLUMBUS 


SHAKESPEARE’S “THE TEMPEST” 


AN INTRODUCTION 


The Tempest, as we have seen, was 
written by Shakespeare at a time when 
interest in the recently discovered lands 
beyond the ocean was at high pitch. 
The famous Sir Walter Raleigh, who had 
laid his coat down to keep Queen Elizabeth 
from soiling her shoes, had tried to plant a 
colony on our Atlantic coast some years 
before. When the project was revived, 
Captain John Smith helped to establish the 
first English settlement (1607), in James- 
town, Virginia. 

In May, 1609, a fleet of nine ships with 
five hundred colonists set out to strengthen 
the settlement. So widespread was the 
interest that, according to contemporaries, 
“swarms of people desired to be trans- 
ported.” Noblemen invested in the expedi- 
tion, among whom were the earls of South- 
ampton and Pembroke, both of them 
friends and patrons of Shakespeare. Two 
knights led it, Sir Thomas Gates and Sir 
George Somers. The flagship, which car- 
ried them, was separated from the other 
ships by a storm on July 25 and was 
wrecked, three days later, on one of the 
Bermuda Islands. The vessel lodged be- 
tween two rocks, so that the crew were 
able to get safely to shore with the pro- 
visions and other stores. There they 
maintained themselves until the next 
spring. Having built two smaller boats 
of cedar growing on the island, they set 
out in May, 1610, for Virginia, where they 
joined the other colonists. 

In England, however, their fate was un- 
known. The eight vessels which went on 
to Virginia sent back by the first boat 
word of the terrible tempest, of the dis- 
heartened crews, and of the suspense over 
the loss of Gates and Somers. The 
anxiety about their fate was intense. We 
can even imagine Shakespeare talking with 
some of the sun-burnt sailors who returned 


from those strange regions. In the fall the 
city of London was all agog over fresh 
tidings which Sir Thomas Gates himself 
brought back. On the vessel that had 
been wrecked there was a poet, William 
Strachey, who helped Sir Thomas draw up 
a “Dispatch,” or official report, to the 
Virginia Company, and who also sent to 
an “excellent lady” in England a letter 
giving a vivid account of the storm and 
the island. It was later printed as “A 
true repertory of the wrack and redemp- 
tion of Sir Thomas Gates, Knight, upon 
and from the Islands of the Bermudas.” 
Gates brought with him a matter-of-fact 
colonist, Silvester Jourdan, who published 
in October, 1610, “A Discovery of the 
Barmudas, otherwise called the Isle of 
Divels.” His account apparently did not 
please the Virginia Company, for in De- 
cember it published “A True Declaration 
of the estate of the Colonie in Virginia, 
with a confutation of such scandalous re- 
ports as have tended to the disgrace of so 
worthy an enterprise.” We thus catch 
glimpses of the lively interest among high 
and low in the fall of 1610 concerning the 
marvelous tempest and rescue of the pre- 
ceding year. 

To appreciate the eagerness of discus- 
sion, we must recall the child-like wonder 
of that age. Hardly any tale was in- 
credible. Every bronzed sailor who re- 
turned from lands beyond the sea became 
the center of open-mouthed listeners. 
Raleigh himself told of natives in Guiana, 
“a nation of people whose heads appear 
not above their shoulders—have their eyes 
in their shoulders, and their mouths in the 
middle of their breasts.” Myths were re- 
ceived by many credulous persons at face 
value. For instance, it was believed that 
the phoenix lived five hundred years on one 
tree in Arabia, and then, at the end of its 
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long life, built a nest of fragrant twigs in 
which it was burned to death. From the 
sinking flames arose a new phcenix to re- 
peat the cycle. In India lived the fabled 
unicorn, with the head and body of a 
horse, the hind legs of an antelope, and in 
the center of its forehead a long, sharp, 
twisted horn. Supernatural persons, such 
as witches, wizards, elves, and fairies were 
among the commonest of popular notions. 
Wizards consulted books of magic for 
spells by which they might satisfy their 
selfish desires or accomplish deeds of evil. 
Witches were in league with the devil, to 
whom they might even bear children. 
Fairies had all kinds of magical powers, 
but their favorite amusement was thought 
to be dancing in the moonlight. All of 
these fables were believed in; all of them 
find an echo in The Tempest. 

The strange new land of America was 
quickly populated by imagination with 
wonders. To the London crowds that 
surged to bear baitings and cockfights the 
sailors’ yarns were proved true by the 
exhibition of actual American natives. As 
far back as 1576 Frobisher had taken an 
Eskimo to England. In 1608 a Captain 
Harlow transported an Indian chieftain 
and some braves from Cape Cod. In 1611, 
according to Captain John Smith, an In- 
dian of great stature was “‘showed up and 
down London for money as a monster.” 

It is therefore very easy to imagine how 
Shakespeare gathered hints for his Ameri- 
can drama. He had probably been reading 
an Italian story or some old play in which 
an enchanter with his daughter is set on 
an uninhabited island. When the girl at- 
tains a marriageable age, the enchanter 
lures to his retreat a king’s son to become 
her mate. The character of the magician 
interested Shakespeare. Although he was 
only forty-seven, his health was such that 
he was meditating a return to Stratford 
for the rest of his days. As a kind of 
farewell to the stage he might easily put 
into the enchanter’s mouth lines that 
would express his own feelings. The in- 
tense anxiety in 1610 over the fate of 
George Somers and his ship suggested for 
his play incidents of storm and shipwreck 
which would appeal to the popular imagi- 
nation. 


In the fall of 1610 the published descrip- 
tions of the tempest aroused, as we have 
seen, deep and widespread interest. We 
can picture the playwright picking up from 
a bookstall by St. Paul’s Cathedral or un- 
der the dial by Saint Dunstan’s churchyard 
in Fleet Street a cheaply printed copy of 
Silvester Jourdan’s “A Discovery of the 
Barmudas, otherwise called the Isle of 
Divels.” Stepping carefully along the 
street to the Thames, he would call a 
kind of rowboat, cross the river to the 
south shore, or Bankside, walk to his room 
near the Globe Theater, and then turn the 
pages of this eagerly discussed pamphlet. 
We may also fancy his listening to mem- 
bers of the crew at some tavern or talking 
with Sir Thomas Gates himself at the home 
of one of his patrons. 

There, too, he might easily have had a 
chance to read William Strachey’s letter 
to an “excellent lady.” We know that he 
read it, for he uses both the general con- 
ception of the island and several details. 
Strachey describes the place thus: 


The dangerous and dreaded Hand, or rather 
Ilands of the Bermuda . . . so terrible to all 
that ever touched on them, and such tempests, 
thunders, and other fearefull objects are seene 
and heard about them, that they be commonly 
called The Devils Ilands, and are feared and 
avoyded of all sea travellers alive, above any 
other place in the world . . . it being counted of 
most that they can be no habitation for men, 
but rather given over to Devils and wicked 
Spirits «= 


Strachey reports further: 


The whole Islands . . . are full of Shawes 
of goodly Cedar . . . the Berries whereof, our 
men seething, straining, and letting stand some 
three or four days, made a kind of pleasant 
drinke. 


Caliban speaks (Act I, Se. ii, 334) of 
“Water with berries in't.” Many other 
phrases indicate that the poet had read 
this “repertory,” though it was not printed 
until 1625. 

Shakespeare apparently carried away to 
his lodgings also “A True Declaration.” 
This pamphlet was issued, probably in De- 
cember, to dispel the doubts about the 
Virginia “plantation,” and tried to present 
a reasonable view of the whole voyage. 
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LONDON IN SHAKESPEARE’S DAY 


(The circular buildings in the foreground are theaters) 


The island was described as “‘an inchanted 
pile of rocks, and a desert inhabitation for 
divels; but all the fairies of the rocks [com- 
pare with Act IV, Scene i, line 196] were but 
flockes of birds, and all the divels that 
haunted the woods were but heards of 
swine.” Thus three accounts, Jourdan’s 
“Discovery,” Strachey’s “Repertory,” and 
the Company’s “True Declaration,” would 
furnish the playwright the general notion 
and a good many specific details of an un- 
inhabited, inaccessible island full of en- 
chantment. 

Before the fever of excitement had run 
its course we can imagine Shakespeare set- 
ting to work on a play which should catch 
this popular interest. His island, however, 
would be an ideal place, not a close copy 
of the American refuge. He would wish no 
one to make comparisons and prove him 
wrong in some particular or charge him 
with injuring the stockholders. He there- 
fore had his enchanter cast out of Milan 
by the King of Naples; he had this king 
voyage to Tunis and be drawn toward the 
island on his return; he had an airy spirit 
fly with the swiftness of thought and un- 
imaginable distance to “the still-vexed 
Bermoothes” to fetch dew for raising the 
thunderstorm that should separate the 
flagship from the rest of the fleet. One of 
the “divels” reappeared as Caliban, pat- 
terned after the native Indians that had 
gathered such crowds on the streets of 


London, but with additions from the super- 
stitions of old England. His name came 
from cannibal by a simple change in the 
order of letters. He knows every feature 
of the island and loves its sights and 
sounds, but it has been taken away from 
him as the Virginia territory was taken 
away from the American Indians, and he 
himself has been enslaved. So far he is 
one of the natives. The element of super- 
stition comes in his parentage. His mother 
was a witch in Algiers, who had once saved 
the city by her power but whose horrid 
deeds caused her to be banished to this 
island. His father was the devil himself. 
Caliban was deformed. His legs were hu- 
man, but his arms were like fins. Upon 
the stage this monstrous figure would 
amaze the groundlings whom Trinculo 
describes (Act II, Se. ii, 35-42): “When 
they will not give a doit to relieve a lame 
beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead 
Indian,” ete. 

In sharp contrast with this ugly monster 
is the bright and frolicsome master of the 
fairies, Ariel. His name came from aerial 
by a transposition of letters. Like the 
“meaner Spirits’ whom he controls, he 
enjoys playing pranks on human beings, 
yet he can understand the feelings of sym- 
pathy and affection which govern human 
hearts. He can dive into the fire or ride 
on the floating clouds or. fly with un- 
imaginable speed to the distant Bermudas. 
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Yet he will not use these powers for any 
unlovely purpose. Hence he had been im- 
prisoned by the witch Sycorax for a dozen 
years in a cloven pine until Prospero freed 
him by his “potent art.” In gratitude he 
is serving Prospero for a similar period. 
He serves cheerfully, but his chief desire 
is for freedom from all commands, and at 
the end of the play we must picture him 
as flying “after summer merrily” around 
the wide world. 

Thus Shakespeare selected from the ac- 
counts of the American expedition the ele- 
ments that suited his purpose, added to 
them from the popular interest in wonders 
and superstitions prevalent at the time, 
and fitted these into the plot of some for- 
gotten story or play. The result was a 
romance of the kind then very much in 
vogue in the London theaters. As he was 
going shortly to leave that city to return 
to his home town, he made the magician 
Prospero a dim reflection of himself. As a 
playwright for some twenty years he had 
been calling forth to a brief life on the 
stage many a character both noble and 
base. Yet he now, at what he regarded as 
the end of his career, felt these visions to 


be fleeting away into nothingness. Indeed, ` 
he viewed human life as little more than a 
dream which is ended with a sleep. In 
this mood he bade farewell to dramatic art 
and the career which had revealed him as 
the greatest dramatist of that age, or in- 
deed of any age. 

The play, which was probably produced 
at the Globe Theater early in 1611, was 
successful. The only date we are sure of 
is November.1, 1611, when it was pre- 
sented before King James in his palace at 
Whitehall. More than a year later the 
King’s daughter married the Elector Pala- 
tine from Germany. During the festivities 
this piece with its gorgeous mask was pre- 
sented, on February 14, 1613, as part of 
the entertainment. When Shakespeare’s 
plays were first brought together, The 
Tempest opened the volume, probably be- 
cause it was still one of the most popular. 
To this day it has remained among the 
most enchanting of all his productions. 
Thus the tidings from America in 1610 re- 
sulted in a masterpiece filled with the 
atmosphere of romance and distinguished 
by strains of lofty poetry unsurpassed else- 
where by this greatest of our poets. 
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Axonso, king of Naples 

SEBASTIAN, his brother 

PROSPERO, the right duke of Milan 

Antonio, his brother, the usurping duke of Milan 

FERDINAND, son to the king of Naples 

GONZALO, an honest old counselor 

ADRIAN, ae 

Francisco, 

CALIBAN, a savage and deformed slave 

TRINCULO, a jester 

STEPHANO, a drunken butler 

Master of a ship 

Boatswain 

Mariners 

Mrranpa, daughter to Prospero 

ARIEL, an airy spirit 

Tris, 

CERES, 

JUNO, 

Nymphs, 

Reapers, 
[Other spirits attending on Prospero] 


spirits 


Scene: [A ship at sea]; an uninhabited island. 


ACT FIRST 
Scene I. On a ship at sea. 


A tempestuous noise of thunder and lightning 
heard. 
Enter a Ship-Master and a Boatswain. 


Mast. Boatswain! 

Boats. Here, master; what cheer? 

Mast. Good; speak to the mariners. Fall 
to’t, yarely, or we run ourselves aground. 


Bestir, bestir. [Exi. 
Enter Mariners. 

Boats. Heigh, my hearts! cheerly, 

cheerly, my hearts! yare, yare! Take in 


the topsail. Tend to the master’s whistle. 


—Blow till thou burst thy wind, if room 
enough! 10 


3. 


š Good, I’m glad you are ready. 4. yarely, briskly. 


Blow, addressed to the gale. if room enough, 


20 


Enter Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, 
Ferdinand, Gonzalo, and others. 


Alon. Good boatswain, have care. Where’s 
the master? Play the men. 

Boats. I pray now, keep below. 

Ant. Where is the master, boatswain? 

Boats. Do you not hear him? You mar 
our labor. Keep your cabins; you do assist 
the storm. 17 

Gon. Nay, good, be patient. 

Boats. When the sea is. Hence! What 
cares these roarers for the name of king? 
To cabin! silence! trouble us not. 

Gon. Good, yet remember whom thou 
hast aboard. 23 

Boats. None that I more love than my- 
self. You are a counselor; if you can com- 
mand these elements to silence, and work 
the peace of the present, we will not hand 
a rope more; use your authority. If you 
cannot, give thanks you have lived so long, 
and make yourself ready in your cabin 
for the mischance of the hour, if it so hap.— 
Cheerly, good hearts!—Out of our way, 
I say. [Extt. 33 

Gon. I have great comfort from this fel- 
low. Methinks he hath no drowning mark 
upon him; his complexion is perfect gal- 
lows. Stand fast, good Fate, to his hang- 
ing; make the rope of his destiny our cable, 
for our own doth little advantage. If he 
be not born to be hanged, our case is 
miserable. [Exeunt. 


Reénter Boatswain. 


Boats. Down with the topmast! yare! 
lower, lower! Bring her to try wi’ the 
main-course. A plague [A ery within. 


that is, enough sea-room for the ship to turn and get out 
to open sea again. 12. Play the, act like. 20. cares. 
Modern grammar would require the plural “care.” 26-27. 
work ... present, calm the storm immediately. 36-37. 
his complexion . . . gallows, you know from his looks he 
is sure to be hanged—a reference to the proverb, “He 
that is born to be hanged will never be drowned.” 43-44. 
Bring her . . . main-course, keep her from drifting by 
means of the mainsail. 


ActI. Se. jj 


Enter Sebastian, Antonio, and Gonzalo. 


upon this howling! They are louder than 
the weather or our office.—Yet again! 
What do you here? Shall we give o’er and 
drown? Have you a mind to sink? 

Seb. A pox o’ your throat, you bawling, 
blasphemous, incharitable dog! 

Boats. Work you, then. 

Ant. Hang, cur! hang, you insolent 
noise-maker! We are less afraid to be 
drowned than thou art. 54 

Gon. PII warrant him for drowning 
though the ship were no stronger than a 
nut-shell. 

Boats. Lay her a-hold, a-hold! Set her 
two courses off to sea again! Lay her off. 


Enter Mariners, wet. 


Mariners. All lost! To prayers, to pray- 
ers! All lost! 61 
Boats. What, must our mouths be cold? 
Gon. The King and Prince at prayers! 
Let’s assist them, 
For our case is as theirs. 
Seb. I’m out of patience. 
Ant. We are merely cheated of our lives 
by drunkards. 65 
This wide-chapped rascal—would thou 
mightst lie drowning 
The washing of ten tides! 
Gon. He'll be hanged yet, 
Though every drop of water swear against 
it 
And gape at widest to glut him. 
[A confused noise within. 
Mercy on us! 
We split, we split! Farewell, my wife and 
children! 70 
Farewell, brother! We split, we split, we 
split! 
Ant. Let’s all sink wi’ the King. 
Seb. Let’s take leave of him. [Exit. 
Gon. Now would I give a thousand fur- 
longs of sea for an acre of barren ground, 
long heath, brown furze, anything. The 
wills above be done! but I would fain die a 
dry death. [| Exeunt. 


55. for, against. 58-59. Lay her a-hold. .. Lay her 
off. Keep close to the wind, and on this tack set her 
foresail as well as her mainsail, so as to reach the open sea. 
62. must... be cold? must we die? 65. merely, ab- 
solutely. 66. wide-chapped, having broad jaws. _ 67. 
ten tides. Pirates were hanged on the shore at the low- 
water mark, and left there until three tides had washed 


over them. 
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The island. 
Before Prospero’s cell. 


Scene II. 


Enter Prospero and Miranda. 


Mir. If by you art, my dearest father, 
you have 

Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 

The sky, it seems, would pour down stink- 
ing pitch, 

But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s 


cheek, 

Dashes the fire out. Oh, I have suffered 5 

With those that I saw suffer! A brave 
vessel, 

Who had, no doubt, some noble creature in 
her, 

Dashed all to pieces! Oh, the cry did 
knock 

Against my very heart. Poor souls, they 
perished. 9 


Had I been any god of power, I would 
Have sunk the sea within the earth or ere 
It should the good ship so have swallowed 


and 
The fraughting souls within her. 
Pros. Be collected; 
No more amazement. Tell your piteous 
heart 
There’s no harm done. 
Mir. Oh, woe the day! 
Pros. No harm. 15 


I have done nothing but in care of thee, 
Of thee, my dear one, thee, my daughter, 
who 
Art ignorant of what thou art, nought 
knowing 
Of whence I am, nor that I am more better 
Than Prospero, master of a full poor cell, 20 
And thy no greater father. 
Mir. More to know 
Did never meddle with my thoughts. 
Pros. Tis time 
I should inform thee farther. Lend thy 
hand, 
And pluck my magic garment from me. So, 
[Lays down his mantle. 
Lie there, my art. Wipe thou thine eyes; 


have comfort. 25 
The direful spectacle of the wreck, which 
touched 


The very virtue of compassion in thee, 


1. art, magic. 4. the welkin’s cheek, the surface 
of thesky. 11. orere, before. 13, fraughting souls, 
souls that composed the freight; the passengers and crew. 
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I have with such provision in mine art 

So safely ordered that there is no soul— 

No, not so much perdition as an hair 30 

Betid to any creature in the vessel 

Which thou heard’st ery, which thou saw’ st 
sink. Sit down; 

For thou must now know farther. 

Mir. You have often 
Begun to tell me what I am, but stopped 
And left me to a, bootless inquisition, 35 
Concluding, “Stay, not yet.” 

Pros. The hour’s now come; 
The very minute bids thee ope thine ear. 
Obey and be attentive. Canst thou remem- 

ber 
A time before we came unto this cell? 
I do not think thou canst, for then thou 


wast not 40 
Out three years old. 
Mir. Certainly, sir, I can. 
Pros. By what? By any other house 
or person? 


Of anything the image tell me, that 
Hath kept with thy remembrance. 

Mir. Tis far off 44 
And rather like a dream than an assurance 
That my remembrance warrants. Had I not 
Four or five women once that tended me? 

Pros. Thou hadst, and more, Miranda. 

But how is it 
That this lives in thy mind? What seest 
thou else 
In the dark backward and abysm of time? 
If thou rememb’rest aught ere thou cam’st 


here, 51 
How thou cam’st here thou may’st. 
Mir. But that I do not. 


Pros. Twelve year since, Miranda, 
twelve year since, 
Thy father was the Duke of Milan and 
A prince of power. 
Mir. Sir, are not you my father? 55 
Pros. Thy mother was a piece of virtue, 
and 
She said thou wast my daughter; and thy 
father 
Was Duke of Milan, and his only heir 


And princess no worse issued. 


30. perdition, loss. 31. Betid, happened. 32. Which 

- which. The first refers to “creature,” the second to 
‘ vessel.” 41. Out, fully. 50. backward, past. 51-52. 
If thou... thou may’st, if you remember any- 
thing before you came here, you may remember how 
you came here. 56. piece, masterpiece. 59. princess 
no worse issued, his only heir and princess was of no 
meaner birth, 


[Act I. Se. ii 


Mir. Oh, the heavens! 
What foul play had we, that we came from 
thence? 60 
Or blessed was’t we did? 
Pros. Both, both, my girl; 
By foul play, as thou say’st, were we 
heaved thence, 


But blessedly holp hither. 


Mir. Oh, my heart bleeds 
To think o’ the teen that I have turned 
you to, 
Which is from my remembrance! Please 
you, farther. 65 
Pros. My brother and thy uncle, called 
Antonio— 


I pray thee, mark me—that a brother should 

Be so perfidious!—he whom next thyself 

Of all the world I loved, and to him put 

The manage of my state; as at that time 70 

Through all the signories it was the first, 

And Prospero the prime duke, being so re- 
puted 

In dignity, and for the liberal arts 

Without a parallel; those being all my 
study, 

The government I cast upon my brother 75 

And to my state grew stranger, being trans- 
ported 

And rapt in secret studies. Thy false 
uncle— 

Dost thou attend me? 

Mir. Sir, most heedfully. 
Pros. Being once perfected how to grant 

suits, 

How to deny them, who to advance and 
who 

To trash for overtopping, new created 81 

The creatures that were mine, I say, or 
changed ’em, 

Or else new formed ’em; having both the 


key 

Of officer and office, set all hearts 7 the 
state 

To what tune pleased his ear; that now he 
was 


The ivy which had hid my princely trunk, 
And sucked my verdure out on’t. Thou 
attend’st not. 


63. holp, helped. 64. teen, pain, anxiety. 70. man- 
age, management. as at that time, at that very time. 
“As” does not here mean “because.” 78, attend, pay 
close attention to me. 8l. trash for overtopping, 
check for pushing themselves too far forward. 83. key, 
used in two senses: (1) the key of office, and (2) the 
key for tuning a musical instrument. 85. that, so that. 
ae verdure out on’t means both “sap” and “life” out 
of it. 


Act I. Se. ii] 


Mir, O good sir, I do. 
Pros. I pray thee, mark me. 
I, thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedi- 
cated 89 
To closeness and the bettering of my mind 
With that which, but by being so retired, 
O’er-prized all popular rate, in my false 
brother 
Awaked an evil nature; and my trust, 
Like a good parent, did beget of him 


A falsehood, in its contrary as great 95 
As my trust was; which had indeed no 
limit, 


A confidence sans bound. He being thus 
lorded, 
Not only with what my revenue yielded, 
But what my power might else exact—like 
one 
Who having into truth, by telling of it, 100 
Made such a sinner of his memory 
To credit his own lie—he did believe 
He was indeed the Duke. Out 0’ the sub- 
stitution, 
And executing the outward face of royalty, 
With all prerogative, hence his ambition 
growing— 105 
Dost thou hear? 
Mir. Your tale, sir, would cure deafness. 
Pros. To have no screen between this 
part he played 
And him he played it for, he needs will be 
Absolute Milan. Me, poor man!—my 


library 

Was dukedom large enough—of temporal 
royalties 110 

He thinks me now incapable; confeder- 
ates 

So dry he was for sway—wi’ the King of 
Naples 

To give him annual tribute, do him 
homage, 


Subject his coronet to his crown, and bend 


89-92. all dedicated . . . popular rate, completely 
devoted to seclusion and the improvement of my mind 
with those studies which would have been of more value 
than mere popularity except that they withdrew me from 
my public duties. 94. good parent. The proverb 
referred tois, “A parent above the common rate of men 
has commonly a son belowit.” 97. sans bound, with- 
outlimit. 100-102. Who having . . . his own lie, who 
by often telling a lie had made his memory such a liar 
that it came to believe the lie he told. 103. Out o 
the substitution, by reason of being my deputy 104. 
executing . . . royalty, performing the externa duties 
of a king. 107-109. To have .. . Absolute Milan. 
To end the sham of appearing to act as deputy for me, 
he was determined to become the actual duke of Milan. 
109. Me, as for me. 111. confederates, used here as 
a verb meaning joins or agrees. 112, dry, thirsty. 
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The dukedom yet unbowed—alas, poor 
Milan!— 115 

To most ignoble stooping. 
Mir. O the heavens! 


Pros. Mark his condition and the event, 
then tell me 
If this might be a brother. 

Mir. I should sin 
To think but nobly of my grandmother. 
Good wombs have borne bad sons. 

Pros. Now the condition.120 
This King of Naples, being an enemy 
To me inveterate, hearkens my brother’s 

suit; 
Which was, that he, in lieu o’ the premises, 
Of homage and I know not how much trib- 
ute, 
Should presently extirpate me and mine 125 
Out of the dukedom, and confer fair Milan 
With all the honors on my brother; where- 
on, 
A treacherous army levied, one midnight 
Fated to the purpose did Antonio open 
The gates of Milan; and, i’ the dead of 


darkness, 130 
The ministers for the -purpose hurried 
thence 
Me and thy crying self. 
Mir. Alack, for pity! 


I, not rememb’ring how I cried out then, 
Will cry it o’er again. It is a hint 
That wrings mine eyes to’t. 
Pros. Hear a little further, 135 
And then I'll bring thee to the present busi- 
ness 
Which now’s upon’s, without the which this 
story 
Were most impertinent. 


Mir. Wherefore did they not 
That hour destroy us? 
Pros. Well demanded, wench; 


My tale provokes that question. Dear, 

they durst not 140 
(So dear the love my people bore me) set 
A mark so bloody on the business; but 
With colors fairer painted their foul ends. 
In few, they hurried us aboard a bark, 


117. his condition . . . event, the terms he made 
and the consequences. 119. To think but nobly, to 
think otherwise than nobly. 123, in lieu o’ the prem- 
ises, in return for the conditions agreed on. ‘These con- 
ditions are mentioned in the next line. 125. presently, 
immediately. 131. The ministers, those who were 
employed. 134-135. a hint ... eyes to’t, a subject 
that forces tears from my eyes. 138. impertinent, 
irrelevant. 144, In few, to be brief. 
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Bore us some leagues to sea; where they 
prepared 145 
A rotten carcass of a butt, not rigged, 
Nor tackle, sail, nor mast; the very rats 
Instinctively have quit it. There they hoist 


us, 
To cry to the sea that roared to us, to 
sigh 
To the winds whose pity, sighing back 
again, 150 
Did us but loving wrong. 
Mir. Alack, what trouble 
Was I then to you! 
Pros. Oh, a cherubin 


Thou wast that did preserve me. Thou 
didst smile, 

Infuséd with a fortitude from heaven, 

When I have decked the sea with drops full 


salt, 155 
Under my burden groaned; which raised in 
me 


An undergoing stomach, to bear up 
Against what should ensue. 
Mir. How came we ashore? 
Pros. By Providence divine. 
Some food we had and some fresh water 
that 160 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 


146. butt, tub of a boat. 155. decked, covered. 157. 
undergoing stomach, sustaining courage. 
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Out of his charity, who being then ap- 
pointed 

Master of this design, did give us, with 

Rich garments, linens, stuffs, and neces- 
saries, 

Which since have steaded much; so, of his 
gentleness, 165 

Knowing I loved my books, he furnished 
me 

From mine own library with volumes that 

I prize above my dukedom. 


Mir. Would I might 
But ever see that man! 
Pros. Now I arise. 


[Puts on his robe. 
Sit still, and hear the last of our sea-sorrow. 
Here in this island we arrived; and here 171 
Have I, thy schoolmaster, made thee more 


profit 
Than other princess can that have more 
time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not so careful. 
Mir. Heavens thank you fort! And 
now, I pray you, sir, 175 
For still ’tis beating in my mind, your rea- 


son 
For raising this sea-storm? 
Pros. Know thus far forth: 


165. steaded much, been of much use. 173. 


t prin- 
zess, princesses. 


ActI. Se. ii] 

By aecident most strange, bountiful For- 
tune, 

Now my dear lady, hath mine enemies 

Brought to this shore; and by my pres- 
cience 180 

I find my zenith doth depend upon 

A most auspicious star, whose influence 

If now I court not but omit, my fortunes 

Will ever after droop. Here cease more 


questions. 
Thou art inclined to sleep; tis a good dull- 
ness, 185 


And give it way. I know thou canst not 
choose. [Miranda sleeps. 

Come away, servant, come; I am ready 
now. 

Approach, my Ariel; come. 


Enter Ariel. 


Ari. All hail, great master! grave sir, 
hail! I come 
To answer thy best pleasure, be’t to fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 191 
On the curled clouds. To thy strong bid- 
ding task 
Ariel and all his quality. 
Pros. Hast thou, spirit, 
Performed to point the tempest that I 
bade thee? 
Ari. To every article. 195 
I boarded the king’s ship; now on the beak, 
Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flamed amazement. Sometime Id divide, 
And burn in many places. On the topmast, 
The yards and bowsprit, would { flame dis- 


tinctly, 200 

Then meet and join. Jove’s lightnings, the 
precursors 

O’ the dreadful thunder-claps, more mo- 
mentary 

And sight-outrunning were not; the fire and 
cracks 

Of sulphurous roaring the most mighty 
Neptune 

Seem to besiege, and make his bold waves 
tremble, 205 

Yea, his dread trident shake. 


Pros. My brave spirit! 


181. my zenith, the highest point in my fortunes. 
193. quality, fellow spirits. 194. to point, exactly. 
196. beak, figurehead. 198. flamed amazement, 
caused amazement by appearing in the form of a flame. 
200, distinctly, in different places at the same time. 
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Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil 
Would not infect his reason? 

Ari. Not a soul 
But felt a fever of the mad, and played 
Some tricks of desperation. All but mari- 

ners 210 
Plunged in the foaming brine and quit the 
vessel, 
Then all afire with me. The King’s son, 


Ferdinand, 
With hair up-staring—then like reeds, not 
hair— 


Was the first man that leaped; cried, “Hell 
is empty, 

And all the devils are here.” 

Pros. Why, that’s my spirit! 215 
But was not this nigh shore? 

Ari. Close by, my master. 

Pros. But are they, Ariel, safe? 

Ari. Not a hair perished; 217 
On their sustaining garments not a blemish, 
But fresher than before; and, as thou bad’st 


me, 
In troops I have dispersed them ’bout the 
isle. 220 


The King’s son have I landed by himself, 
Whom I left cooling of the air with sighs 
In an odd angle of the isle, and sitting, 
His arms in this sad knot. 
Pros. Of the King’s ship, 
The mariners, say how thou hast disposed, 
And all the rest o° the fleet. 226 
Ari. Safely in harbor 
Is the King’s ship; in the deep nook, where 
once 

Thou call’dst me up at midnight to fetch 
dew 

From the still-vexed Bermoothes, there 
she’s hid; 

The mariners all under hatches stowed, 230 

Who, with a charm joined to their suffered 
labor, 

I have left asleep; and for the rest o° the 
fleet, 

Which I dispersed, they all have met again, 

And are upon the Mediterranean float, 

Bound sadly home for Naples, 

Supposing that they saw the King’s ship 
wrecked 

And his great person perish. 23 


N 


207. coil, turmoil. 209. ofthe mad, such as mad- 
men feel. 218. sustaining, that bore them up in the 
water. 229. still-vexed Bermoothes, Bermudas for- 
ever harassed by storms. 234. float, sea. 
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Pros. Ariel, thy charge 
Exactly is performed; but there’s more 
work. 
What is the time o’ the day? 
Ari. Past the mid season. 
Pros. At least two glasses. The time 
*twixt six and now 240 
Must by us both be spent most pre- 
ciously. 
Ari. Is there more toil? Since thou dost 
give me pains, 
Let me remember thee what thou hast 
promised, 
Which is not yet performed me. 
Pros. How now? moody? 
What is’t thou canst demand? 
Art. My liberty. 245 
Pros. Before the time be out? No more! 
Art. I prithee, 
Remember I have done thee worthy service, 
Told thee no lies, made thee no mistakings, 
served 
Without or grudge or grumblings. Thou 
did promise 
To bate me a full year. 


Pros. Dost thou forget 250 
From what a torment I did free thee? 
Ari. No. 


Pros. Thou dost, and think’st it much 
to tread the ooze 
Of the salt deep, 
To run upon the sharp wind of the north, 
To do me business in the veins ©’ the earth 
When it is baked with frost. 
Ari. I do not, sir. 256 
Pros. Thou liest, malignant thing! Hast 
thou forgot 
The foul witch Sycorax, who with age and 


envy 
Was grown into a hoop? Hast thou forgot 
her? 
Ari. No, sir. 
Pros. Thou hast. Where was she born? 
Speak; tell me. 260 
Ari. Sir, in Argier. 
Pros. Oh, was she so? I must 
Once in a month recount what thou hast 
been, 
Which thou forget’st. This damned witch 
Sycorax, 
240. glasses, hours. 943, remember thee, recall 


to you. 244. performed me, done for me. 250. bate 
me a full year, reduce the term of my service to you by 
one year. 258. envy, malice. 261. Argier, Algiers. 


[Act I. Se. ii 
For mischiefs manifold and sorceries ter- 
rible 
To enter human hearing, from Argier, 265 
Thou know’st, was banished; for one thing 
she did, 
They would not take her life. 
true? 
Ari. Ay, sir. 
Pros. This blue-eyed hag was hither 
brought with child, 


Is not this 


And here was left by the sailors. Thou, 
my slave, 270 

As thou report’st thyself, was then her 
servant; 


And, for thou wast a spirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhorred commands, 
Refusing her grand hests, she did confine 
thee, 
By help of her more potent ministers 
And in her most unmitigable rage, 
Into a cloven pine; within which rift 
Imprisoned thou didst painfully remain 
A dozen years; within which space she died 
And left thee there, where thou didst vent 
thy groans 280 
As fast as mill-wheels strike. Then was 
this island— 
Save for the son that she did litter here, 
A freckled whelp, hag-born—not honored 


275 


with 
A human shape. 
Ari. Yes, Caliban, her son. 
Pros. Dull thing, I say so; he, that Cali- 
ban 285 
Whom now I keep in service. Thou best 
know’st 
What torment I did find thee in; thy 
groans 
Did make wolves howl, and penetrate the 
breasts 


Of ever angry bears. It was a torment 
To lay upon the damned, which Sycorax 290 
Could not again undo. It was mine art, 
When I arrived and heard thee, that made 
gape 
The pine, and let thee out. 
Ari. I thank thee, master. 
Pros. If thou more murmur’st, I will 
rend an oak 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails till 295 
Thou hast howled away twelve winters. 
Ari. Pardon, master; 


274. hests, commands, orders. 


Act i: Se. 1] 


I will be correspondent to command 297 
And do my spiriting gently. 
Pros. Do so, and after two days 
I will discharge thee. 
Ari. That’s my noble master! 
What shall I do? say what. What shall I 
do? 300 
Pros. Go make thyself like a nymph o’ 
the sea; be subject 
To no sight but thine and mine, invisible 
To every eyeball else. Go take this shape 
And hither come in’t. Go, hence with dili- 


gence! [Exit Ariel. 
Awake, dear heart, awake! Thou hast 

slept well; 305 
Awake! 


Mir. The strangeness of your story put 
Heaviness in me. 

Pros. Shake it off. Come on, 
We'll visit Caliban my slave, who never 
Yields us kind answer. 

Mir. "Tis a villain, sir, 

I do not love to look on. 

Pros. But, as ’t is, 310 

We cannot miss him. He does make our 
fire, 

Fetch in our wood, and serves in offices 

That profit us. What, ho! slave! Caliban! 

Thou earth, thou! speak. 

Cal. [Within.] There’s wood enough with- 

in. 

Pros. Come forth, I say! there’s other 

business for thee. 315 
Come, thou tortoise! when? 


Reénter Ariel like a water-nymph. 


Fine apparition! My quaint Ariel, 
Hark in thine ear. 
Ari. My lord, it shall be done. 
[Exit. 
Pros. Thou poisonous slave, got by the 
devil himself 
Upon thy wicked dam, come forth! 320 


Enter Caliban. 


Cal. As wicked dew as e’er my mother 


brushed 

With raven’s feather from unwholesome 
fen 

Drop on you both! A south-west blow on 
ye 


And blister you all o’er! 
correspondent, obedient. 298, gently, will- 


297. ; 
311. miss, do without. 


ingly. 
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Pros. For this, be sure, tonight thou 

shalt have cramps, 325 

Side-stitches that shall pen thy breath up; 
urchins 

Shall, for that vast of night that they may 
work, 

All exercise on thee; thou shalt be pinched 

As thick as honeycomb, each pinch more 
stinging 

Than bees that made ’em. 
Cal. I must eat my dinner. 330 
This island’s mine, by Sycorax my mother, 
Which thou tak’st from me. When thou 
camest first, 

Thou strok’dst me and made much of me, 
wouldst give me 

Water with berries in’t, and teach me how 

To name the bigger light, and how the less, 

That burn by day and night; and then I 
loved thee 336 

And showed thee all the qualities o’ the isle, 

The fresh springs, brine-pits, barren place 
and fertile. 

Cursed be I that did so! All the charms 

Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on 
you! 340 

For I am all the subjects that you have, 

Which first was mine own king; and here 
you sty me 

In this hard rock, whiles you do keep 


from me 
The rest o’ the island. 
Pros. Thou most lying slave, 


Whom stripes may move, not kindness! 
I have used thee, 345 

Filth as thou art, with human care, and 
lodged thee 

In mine own cell, till thou didst seek to 
violate 

The honor of my child. 

Cal. O ho, O ho! would’t had been done! 
Thou didst prevent me; I had peopled else 
This isle with Calibans. 351 

Pros. Abhorred slave, 
Which any print of goodness wilt not take, 
Being capable of all ill! I pitied thee, 
Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee 


each hour 
One thing or other. When thou didst not, 
savage, 355 


326. urchins, hobgoblins. 327-328. Shall... on 
thee, shall, during that desolate period of the night when 
they are allowed to be active, torment thee sorely. 342. 


sty, confine. 
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Know thine own meaning, but wouldst 
gabble like 

A thing most brutish, I endowed thy pur- 
poses 

With words that made them known. 
thy vile race, 

Though thou didst learn, had that in’t 
which good natures 

Could not abide to be with; therefore wast 
thou 360 

Deservedly confined into this rock, 

Who hadst deserved more than a prison. 

Cal. You taught me language; and my 

profit on’t 

Is, I know how to curse. 
rid you 

For learning me your language! 

Pros. Hag-seed, hence! 365 
Fetch us in fuel; and be quick, thou’rt best, 
To answer other business. Shrug’st thou, 

malice? 
If thou neglect’st or dost unwillingly 
What I command, Ill rack thee with old 


But 


The red plague 


cramps, 369 
Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee 
roar 


That beasts shall tremble at thy din. 


Cal. No, pray thee. 
[Aside.| I must obey. His art is of such 
power 


It would control my dam’s god, Setebos, 

And make a vassal of him. 
Pros. So, slave; hence! 375 
[Exit Caliban. 


Reénter Ariel, invisible, playing and singing; 
Ferdinand following. 


ARIEL’S SONG. 


“Come unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands. 
Curtsied when you have, and kissed 
The wild waves whist, 
Foot it featly here and there, 380 
And, sweet sprites, the burden bear. 
Burden [dispersedly]. Hark, hark! 


Bow-wow. 
The watch-dogs bark! 
Bow-wow. 
363. on’t, from it. 364, rid, destroy. 365. learn- 


ing. Modern grammar would require the word teaching. 
371. That, so that. 379. whist, silent. 380. Foot 
it featly, dance gracefully, 382. Burden [dispersedly], 
A burden is an under-song sung throughout, not merely at 
the end of a stanza. Here it was sung dispersedly—on dif- 
ferent parts of the stage. 


[Act I. Se. ii 
Art. Hark, hark! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 385 
Cry, ‘Cock-a-diddle-dow.’ ” 
Fer. Where should this music be? P 
the air or the earth? 
It sounds no more; and, sure, it waits upon 
Some god o’ the island. Sitting on a bank. 
Weeping again the King my father’s wreck, 
This music crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my passion 
With its sweet air; thence I have followed 


it, 
Or it hath drawn me rather. But ’tis gone. 
No, it begins again. 395 


ARIEL’S SONG. 


“Full fathom five thy father lies; 
Of his bones are coral made; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes: 
Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 400 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: 

Burden. Ding-dong. 

[Arz.] Hark! now I hear them—ding-dong, 
bell.” 

Fer. The ditty does remember my 

drowned father. 405 
This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owes. I hear it now above 

me. 
Pros. The fringed curtains of thine eye 
advance 
And say what thou seest yond. 
Mir. What is’t? A spirit? 
Lord, how it looks about! Believe me, sir, 
It carries a brave form. But ‘tis a spirit. 411 
Pros. No, wench; it eats and sleeps and 
hath such senses 
As we have, such. This gallant which thou 
seest 

Was in the wreck; and, but he’s something 
stained 

With grief, that’s beauty’s canker, thou 

mightst call him 415 
A goodly person. He hath lost his fel- 


lows 
And strays about to find ’em. 
Mir. I might call him 


392. passion, grief. 399. that doth fade, that is 
otherwise doomed to decay. 407. owes, owns. 414. 
but he’s something, except that he is somewhat. 
415. that’s beauty’s canker, which is a destroyer 
of beauty. 
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A thing divine; for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble. 
Pros. [Aside.] It goes on, I see, 
As my soul prompts it. Spirit, fine spirit! 
Tl free thee 420 
Within two days for this. 
Fer. Most sure, the goddess 
On whom these airs attend! Vouchsafe my 
prayer 
May know if you remain upon this island, 
And that you will some good instruction 


give 
How I may bear me here. My prime re- 
quest, 425 


Which I do last pronounce, is, O you won- 
der! 
If you be maid or no? 


Mir. No wonder, sir, 
But certainly a maid. 
Fer. My language! heavens! 
I am the best of them that speak this 
speech, 
Were I but where ‘tis spoken. 
Pros. How? the best? 430 


What wert thou, if the King of Naples 
heard thee? 
Fer. A single thing, as I am now, that 


wonders 

To hear thee speak of Naples. He does 
hear me; 

And that ke does I weep. Myself am 
Naples, 

Who with mine eyes, never since at ebb, 
beheld 435 


The King my father wrecked. 
Mir. Alack, for mercy! 
Fer. Yes, faith, and all his lords; the 
Duke of Milan 
And his brave son being twain. 
Pros. [Aside.] The Duke of Milan 
And his more braver daughter could con- 
trol thee, 439 
If now ’twere fit to do’t. At the first sight 
They have changed eyes. Delicate Ariel, 
Tll set thee free for this. [To Fer.] A word, 


good sir; 442 
I fear you have done yourself some wrong; 
a word. 


Mir. Why speaks my father so ungently? 
This 


432. single, both “solitary” and “one and the same 
person as the King of Naples.” 435. never since at 


ebb, always since then flooded with tears. 439. control, 
refute. 441. changed eyes, fallen in love. 443. you 
have... wrong, you are mistaken. 
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Is the third man that e’er I saw, the first 445 
That e’er I sighed for. Pity move my 
father 
To be inclined my way! 
Fer. Oh, if a virgin, 
And your affection not gone forth, PI 
make you 
The Queen of Naples. 
Pros. Soft, sir! one word more. 
[Aside.] They are both in either’s powers; 
but this swift business 450 
I must uneasy make, lest too light win- 
ning 
Make the prize light. [To Fer.] One word 
more; I charge thee 
That thou attend me. Thou dost here 


usurp 
The name thou ow’st not; and hast put 
thyself 
Upon this island as a spy, to win it 455 
From me, the lord on’t. 
Fer. No, as I am a man. 


Mir. There’s nothing ill can dwell in 
such a temple. 
If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 
Good things will strive to dwell with’t. 
Pros. Follow me. 
Speak not you for him; he’s a traitor. 
Come, 460 
TIl manacle thy neck and feet together. 
Sea-water shalt thou drink; thy food shall 
be 
The fresh-brook mussels, withered roots 
and husks 
Wherein the acorn cradled. Follow. 
Fer. No; 
I will resist such entertainment till 465 
Mine enemy has more power. 
[He draws, and is charmed from moving. 
Mir. O dear father, 
Make not too rash a trial of him, for 
He’s gentle and not fearful. 


Pros. What! I say; 
My foot my tutor? Put thy sword up, 
traitor, 
Who mak’st a show but dar’st not strike, 
thy conscience 470 
Is so possessed with guilt. Come from thy 
ward, 


For I can here disarm thee with this stick 


468. gentle and not fearful, highborn and no coward. 
469. My foot my tutor? The foot to lecture the head! 
471. Come from thy ward, lower that sword, which 
you are holding in a posture of defense. 
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And make thy weapon drop. 

Mir. Beseech you, father. 

Pros. Hence! hang not on my garments. 

Mir. Sir, have pity; 
Pl] be his surety. 

Pros. Silence! one word more 475 


Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. 
What! 

An advocate for an impostor! hush! 

Thou think’st there is no more such shapes 
as he, 

Having seen but him and Caliban. Foolish 
wench! 

To the most of men this is a Caliban, 480 

And they to him are angels. 

Mir. My affections 
Are then most humble; I have no ambition 
To see a goodlier man. 

Pros. Come on; obey. 

Thy nerves are in their infancy again 
And have no vigor in them. 


Fer. So they are. 485 
My spirits, as in a dream, are all bound 
up 


My father’s loss, the weakness which I feel, 

The wreck of all my friends, nor this man’s 
threats, 

To whom I am subdued, are but light to 
me, 

Might I but through my prison once a day 

Behold this maid. All corners else o° the 
earth 491 

Let liberty make use of; space enough 

Have I in such a prison. 

Pros. [Aside.| It works. [To Fer.] 

Come on. 

—Thou hast done well, fine Ariel! [To Fer.] 

Follow me. 

[To Ari.) Hark what thou else shalt do 
me. 

Mir. Be of comfort; 
My father’s of a better nature, sir, 496 
Than he appears by speech. This is un- 

wonted 
Which now came from him. 

Pros. [To Ari.] Thou shalt be as free 
As mountain winds; but then exactly do 
All points of my command. 

Ari. To the syllable. 500 

Pros. [To Mir. and Fer.] Come, follow. 

Speak not for him. [Exeunt. 


, 484. nerves, sinews. 488. nor,and. 492. liberty, 
men who are free. 495. me, for me. 
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NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1. The opening scene in Shakespeare usually 
explains the situation. Here it merely gives the 
audience a vivid sense of the storm that has 
been raised by enchantment. An expert navi- 
gator testifies that the orders given show the 
skill of the captain and boatswain; everything 
was done that could keep the ship from being 
driven ashore. But at the end both passengers 
and seamen expect death in the roaring waters. 
By this swift scene the audience is taken into 
an atmosphere of adventure and romance. 

2. The second scene opens with a kind of pro- 
logue (lines 1-375) which explains why the 
storm was raised by relating the treacherous 
circumstances under which Prospero and Mi- 
randa came to the island. Prospero, though an 
enchanter, is no ordinary wizard dealing in 
black magic to bring evil upon men. His super- 
natural powers, which reside in his cloak, are 
exercised for the good of everyone. When he 
lays the cloak aside, he becomes an agitated 
human being. By his magic Prospero knows 
that the crisis in his fortunes has come, and he is 
accordingly excited. In a few speeches his 
words tumble over each other, so that Miranda 
must have had difficulty in understanding some 
of the details. He seems to have an irritable 
nature, for he gets angry with both Ariel and 
Caliban and easily pretends anger with Ferdi- 
nand. 

The conversations take place before Prospero’s 
cell, within which Caliban is eating his dinner. 
Prospero at length calls him out to send him 
for fuel. Toward the end Prospero withdraws 
into the cell, bidding Ferdinand and Miranda to 
follow. 


QUESTIONS AND Topics 


Scene i 


1. Does the boatswain talk like a sailor? 

2. Why does Gonzalo say of him that he will 
never drown? 

3. Explain the three orders that the boat- 
swain gives. 

4. Which is the more impressive storm scene, 
this or Pericles, Act III, Se. i? 


Scene ti 


1. From her first speech what notion do you 
get of Miranda’s character? Do her later actions 
and words bear out this impression? Quote 
passages to support your opinion. 

2. In what way does Prospero take on and 
put off his powers of enchantment? 
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3. Was Prospero to blame for losing his duke- 
dom? What two motives did the King of 
Naples have for joining with Antonio? 

4. Why has Prospero raised the storm? Ex- 
actly what has the tempest accomplished? 

5. On what circumstance is the loyalty of 
Ariel based? Is Ariel cheerful or sullen? Quote 
lines to bear out your opinion. 

6. What kind of spirits does Ariel have in his 
train? (Note the songs particularly.) 

7. What effect does Ariel’s music have on 
human beings? What is his chief desire? 

8. What notion do you form about the ap- 
pearance of Caliban before he enters? Is he 
cheerful or sullen? Quote lines to prove. 

9. In what ways is he in contrast with 
Ariel? 

10. Quote lines to show why Ferdinand and 
Miranda fall in love with each other. What 
does Prospero think about their love? What is 
he going to do about it? 

11. What is Prospero’s chief feeling for his 
daughter? Is he playful or in earnest in his 
anger with Ariel? Is he too severe with Caliban? 
What does he really think of Ferdinand? 


Act I As 4 WHOLE 


1. What dramatic struggle or conflict do you 
think is going to run through this play? Do 
you foresee any other conflicts? What effect 
will Prospero’s powers have on the outcome? 

2. Which characters give most promise of 
being prominent in the succeeding acts? Tell 
why in each case. 

3. What events do you expect in Act II? Is 
your suspense as keen as at the end of the first 
act in other plays that you have read? Makea 
comparison with definite plays. 


Intensive Study 


For Oral Discussion in Class: Act I, Sc. ùi, 217- 
Dif 


1. In what way is enchantment most obvious 
in the saving of the passengers? 

2. Act out, with proper stage business, lines 
221-224. 

3. What do you suppose was Prospero’s pur- 
pose in sending Ariel for dew “from the still- 
vexed Bermoothes”? Does this speech of Ariel ’s 
show that the enchanted island, the scene of the 
play, was in the Bermudas or in the Mediter- 
ranean? 

4. Why did the fleet sail home sadly? 


For Acting Out Before the Class: Act I, Sc. ù, 
405-493. 
Be prepared to take any part that may be 
assigned you. A good actor brings out the 
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meaning of each speech and the feeling of the 
speaker. 

1. Remember that Miranda has never seen 
any man except her father. Try to express her 
wonder and delight and tenderness. 

2. Speak Prospero’s asides so that the class 
will know that they express his inmost thoughts. 
Indicate clearly his change to feigned anger. 

3. Express Ferdinand’s joy over Miranda, his 
grief when he thinks of his father, his manly 
indignation at Prospero’s accusations. 

4. Think out carefully the stage business for 
each part, when Miranda kneels, where Ferdi- 
nand draws his sword, and similar action that 
will make the whole scene life-like. 


ACT SECOND 


Scene I. Another part of the island. 


Enter Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, Gonzalo, 
Adrian, Francisco, and others. 


Gon. Beseech you, sir, be merry; you 
have cause, 
So have we all, of joy; for our escape 
Is much beyond our loss. Our hint of woe 
Is common; every day some sailor’s wife, 
The masters of some merchant, and the 


merchant 5 
Have just our theme of woe; but for the 
miracle, 


I mean our preservation, few in millions 
Can speak like us. Then wisely, good sir, 


weigh 
Our sorrow witb our comfort. 
Alon. Prithee, peace. 
Seb. He receives comfort like cold por- 
ridge. 10 
Ant. The visitor will not give him o’er 
so. 


Seb. Look, he’s winding up the watch 


‘of his wit; by and by it will strike. 


Gon. Sir— 
Seb. One. Tell. 15 
Gon. When every grief is entertained 
that’s offered- 
Comes to the entertainer— 


3. Is much... loss, much more than balances our 
loss. hint of woe, cause of sorrow. 5. The masters 
. ..the merchant, the owners of some merchant vessel 
and the merchant to whom the cargo is shipped. 11. vis- 
itor, one who visits the sick and the distressed in a parish. 
15. One. Tell. His watch has struck one; keep count. 
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Seb. A dollar. 18 

Gon. Dolor comes to him, indeed; you 
have spoken truer than you purposed. 

Seb. You have taken it wiselier than I 
meant you should. 

Gon. Therefore, my lord— ~ 


Ant. Fie, what a spendthrift is he of his} 


tongue! 25 
Alon. I prithee, spare. 
Gon. Well, I have done. 
Seb. He will be taiking. 
Ant. Which, of he or Adrian, for a good 

wager, first begins to crow? 30 
Seb. The old cock. 

Ant. The cockerel. 


But yet— 


Seb. Done. The wager? 

Ant. A laughter. 

Seb. A match! 35 

Adr. Though this island seem to be 
desert— 

Seb. Ha, ha, ha! Antonio! So you're 

paid. 

Adr. Uninhabitable and almost inac- 
cessible— 40 

Seb. Yet— 

Adr. Yet 


Ant. He could not miss’t. 

Adr. It must needs be of subtle, tender, 
and delicate temperance. 45 

Ant. Temperance was a delicate wench. 

Seb. Ay, and a subtle; as he most 
learnedly delivered. 

Adr. The air breathes upon us here most 

sweetly. 

Seb. As if it had lungs and rotten ones. 

Ant. Or as ’twere perfumed by a fen. 51 

Gon. Here is everything advantageous 
to life. 

Ant. True; save means to live. 

Seb. Of that there’s none, or little. 55 

Gon. How lush and lusty the grass 
looks! How green! 

Ant. The ground indeed is tawny. 

Seb. With an eye of green in’t. 

Ant. He misses not much. 60 


18. A dollar. Sebastian thinks of the entertainer as 
an inn-keeper who receives for his cheer a dollar (not 
American money, but the Bohemian coin of that day). 29. 
Which. . . Adrian, which of them, he or Adrian. 38. So 
you're paid. Sebastian has lost the wager as to which 
would start talking first, Gonzalo or Adrian, and so he pays 
Antonio with a laugh. 43. miss’t, do without it, even 
though it is barren. 45. temperance, mild temperature, 
46. Temperance, a proper name. Puritans gave names 
of the cardinal virtues—such as Faith, Hope, Temperance 
—to their children. 47. he, Adrian, 48. delivered, ex- 
plained. 59. eye of green, shade of green. 
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Seb. No; he doth but mistake the truth 
totally. 

Gon. But the rarity of it is—which is 
indeed almost beyond credit— 

Seb. As many vouched rarities are. 

Gon. That our garments, being, as they 
were, drenched in the sea, hold notwith- 
standing their freshness and glosses, being 
rather new-dyed than stained with salt 
water. 70 

Ant. If but one of his pockets could 
speak, would it not say he les? 

Seb. Ay, or very falsely pocket up his 
report. 74 

Gon. Methinks our garments are now as 
fresh as when we put them on first in Afric, 
at the marriage of the King’s fair daughter 
Claribel to the King of Tunis. 

Seb. "Twas a sweet marriage, and we 
prosper well in our return. 80 

Adr. Tunis was never graced before with 
such a paragon to their queen. 

Gon. Not since widow Dido’s time. 

Ant. Widow! a pox o’ that! How came 
that widow in? Widow Dido! 85 

Seb. What if he had said ‘‘widower 
Æneas” too? Good Lord, how you take it! 

Adr. “Widow Dido” said you? You 
make me study of that. She was of 
Carthage, not of Tunis. 90 

Gon. This Tunis, sir, was Carthage. 

Adr. Carthage? 

Gon. I assure you, Carthage. 

Ant. His word is more than the miracu- 
lous harp. 95 

Seb. He hath raised the wall and houses 
too. 

Ant. What impossible matter will he 
make easy next? 99 

Seb. I think he will carry this island 
home in his pocket and give it his son for 
an apple. 

Ant. And, sowing the kernels of it in the 
sea, bring forth more islands. 

Gon. Ay. 

Ant. Why, in good time. 

ron. Sir, we were talking that our 
garments seem now as fresh as when we 
were at Tunis at the marriage of your 
daughter, who is now Queen. 110 


105 


82. to, as. 94, miraculous harp. Amphion’s lyre. 
which raised the walls of Thebes, is compared as Gonzalok 
word, which rears the whole city of Carthage. What 
Gonzalo says of Dido and Carthage was true to legend. 


Act: Seil 
Ant. And the rarest that e’er came there. 
Seb. Bate, I beseech you, widow Dido. 
Ant. Oh, widow Dido! ay, widow Dido. 
Gon. Is not, sir, my doublet as fresh as 

the first day I wore it? I mean, in a sort. 
Ant. That sort was well fished for. 116 
Gon. When I wore it at your daughter’s 

marriage? 
Alon. You cram these words into mine 
ears against 


The stomach of my sense. Would I had 


never 
Married my daughter there! for, coming 
thence, 120 


My son is lost and, in my rate, she too, 

Who is so far from Italy removed 

I ne’er again shall see her. O thou mine 

heir 

Of Naples and of Milan, what strange fish 

Hath made his meal on thee? 

Fran. Sir, he may live. 125 

I saw him beat the surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs. He trod the 

water, 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 

The surge most swoln that met him. His 

bold head 

*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and 

oared 130 

Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 

To the shore, that o’er his wave-worn 

basis bowed, 

As stooping to relieve him. 

He came alive to land. 
Alon. No, no, he’s gone. 
Seb. Sir, you may thank yourself for 

this great loss, 135 

That would not bless our Europe with your 

daughter, 

But rather lose her to an African; 

Where she at least is banished from your 

eye, 

Who hath cause to wet the grief on’t. 
Alon. Prithee, peace. 
Seb. You were kneeled to and impor- 

tuned otherwise 140 

By all of us, and the fair soul herself 


I not doubt 


Weighed between loathness and obe- 
dience, at 
112. Bate, make an exception of. 115-116. sort... 


sort. Gonzalo uses the word to mean “way”; Antonio 
uses it to mean “catch” (as in “a catch of fish”). 119. stom- 
ach of my sense, inclination of my mind. 121. rate, opin- 
ion. 132. shore, cliff. his, its. basis, beach. 139. Who 
...0n’t, so that you have cause to fill your eyes with tears. 
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Which end o’ the beam should bow. We 
have lost your son, 
I fear, forever. Milan and Naples have 
Moe widows in them of this business’ mak- 
ing 145 
Than we bring men to comfort them. 
The fault’s your own. 
Alon. So is the dear’st o’ the loss. 
Gon. My lord Sebastian, 
The truth you speak doth lack some gentle- 
ness 
And time to speak it in. You rub the sore. 
When you should bring the plaster. 
Seb. Very well. 
Ant. And most chirurgeonly. 152 
Gon. It is foul weather in us all, good sir, 
When you are cloudy. 


Seb. Foul weather? 

Ant. Very foul. 

Gon. Had I plantation of this isle, my 
lord— 155 


Ant. Hed sow’t with nettle-seed. 
Seb. Or docks, or mallows. 
Gon. And were the king on’t, what would 
I do? 
Seb. Scape being drunk for want of wine. 
Gon. I the commonwealth I would by 
contraries 159 
Execute all things; for no kind of traffic 
Would Í admit; no name of magistrate; 
Letters should not be known; riches, 
poverty, 
And use of service, none; contract, succes- 
sion, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; 
No occupation; all men idle, all; 
And women too, but innocent and pure; 
No sovereignty ;— 
Seb. Yet he would be king on’t. 
Ant. The latter end of his common- 
wealth forgets the beginning. 170 


Gon. All things in common nature 
should produce 
Without sweat or endeavor; treason, 
felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any 
engine, 
Would I not have; but nature should bring 
forth, 
142-143. at... bow, as to what decision she should 


make. 145. Moe, more. 147, dear’st, the bitterest part. 
152. chirurgeonly, like a surgeon. 155. plantation, 
a colonization, such as the Virginia plantation. 173. en- 
gine, instrument of war. 
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Of its own kind, all foison, all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people. 176 
Seb. No marrying ’mong his subjects? 

Ant. None, man; all idle. 
Gon. I would with such perfection gov- 


ern, sir, 
To excel the golden age. 
Seb. Save his Majesty! 180 
Ant. Long live Gonzalo! 
Gon. And—do you mark me, sir? 


Alon. Prithee, no more; thou dost talk 
nothing to me. 

Gon. I do well believe your Highness; 
and did it to minister occasion to these 
gentlemen, who are of such sensible and 
nimble lungs that they always use to laugh 
at nothing. 

Ant. ’Twas you we laughed at. 189 

Gon. Who in this kind of merry fooling 
am nothing to you. So you may continue 
and laugh at nothing still. 

Ant. What a blow was there given! 

Seb. An it had not fallen flatlong. 194 

Gon. You are gentlemen of brave met- 
tle; you would lift the moon out of her 
sphere, if she would continue in it five 
weeks without changing. 


Enter Ariel, invisible, playing solemn music. 


Seb. We would so, and then go a bat- 
fowling. 199 
Ant. Nay, good my lord, be not angry. 
Gon. No, I warrant you; I will not ad- 
venture my discretion so weakly. Will you 
laugh me asleep, for I am very heavy? 
Ant. Go sleep, and hear us. 


[All sleep except Alon., Seb., and Ant.] 


Alon. What, all so soon asleep! I wish 
mine eyes 205 
Would, with themselves, shut up my 
thoughts. I find 
They are inclined to do so. 
Seb. Please you, sir, 
Do not omit the heavy offer of it. 
It seldom visits sorrow; when it doth, 
It is a comforter. 


Ant. We two, my lord, 210 
Will guard your person while you take 
your rest, 


180. To, that would. 186. sensible, sensitive. 
194. An, if. 199. and then go a bat-fowling, and 
with the moon as a lantern we would go bird-catching. 
201-202, adventure my discretion, risk my reputation 
for good sense. 208. heavy offer, offer of drowsiness. 
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And watch your safety. 
Alon. Thank you. Wondrous heavy. 
[Alonso sleeps. Exit Ariel. 

Seb. What a strange drowsiness pos- 

sesses them. 

Ant. It is the quality o’ the climate. 
Seb. Why 
Doth it not then our eyelids sink? I find 

hot 215 
Myself disposed to sleep. 

Ant. Nor I; my spirits are nimble. 
They fell together all, as by consent; 
They dropped, as by a thunder-stroke. 

What might, 
Worthy Sebastian, oh, what might—? No 
more— 
And yet methinks I see it in thy face, 220 
What thou shouldst be. The occasion 
speaks thee, and 
My strong imagination sees a crown 
Dropping upon thy head. 


Seb. What, art thou waking? 
Ant. Do you not hear me speak? 
Seb. I do; and surely 


It is a sleepy language, and thou speak’st 
Out of thy sleep. What is it thou didst say? 
This is a strange repose, to be asleep 

With eyes wide open; standing, speaking, 


moving, 
And yet so fast asleep. 
Ant. Noble Sebastian, 
Thou let’st thy fortune sleep—die, rather; 
wink’st 230 
Whiles thou art waking. 
Seb. Thou dost snore distinctly; 


There’s meaning in thy snores. 
Ant. I am more serious than my custom; 
you 
Must be so too, if heed me; which to do 
Trebles thee o’er. 
Seb. Well, I am standing water. 235 
Ant. TIl teach you how to flow. 
Seb. Do so. To ebb 
Hereditary sloth instructs me. 
Ant. Oh, 
If you but knew how you the purpose 
cherish 
Whiles thus you mock it! how, in stripping 
it 


212. Wondrous heavy, I am very sleepy. 221. speaks 
thee, calls upon you to seize the opportunity. 230. 
wink’st, are sleeping. 235. Trebles thee o’er, makes 
you thrice as great as you now are. standing water, 
water between ebb and flow. Sebastian means that he is 
ready to move in either direction. 
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You more invest it! Ebbing men, indeed, 
Most often do so near the bottom run 241 
By their own fear or sloth. 
Seb. Prithee, say on. 
The setting of thine eye and cheek pro- 
claim 
A matter from thee, and a birth indeed 
Which throes thee much to yield. 
Ant. Thus, sir: 245 
Although this lord of weak remembrance, 
this, 
Who shall be of as little memory 
When he is earthed, hath here almost per- 
suaded— 
For he’s a spirit of persuasion, only 
Professes to persuade—the King his son’s 
alive, 250 
°*Tis as impossible that he’s undrowned 
As he that sleeps here swims. 
Seb. I have no hope 
That he’s undrowned. 
Ant. Oh, out of that “no hope” 
What great hope have you! No hope that 
way is 
Another way so high a hope that even 255 
Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond, 
_ But doubt discovery there. Will you grant 


with me 
That Ferdinand is drowned? 
Seb. He’s gone. 
Ant. Then, tell me, 
Who’s the next heir of Naples? 
Seb. Claribel. 
Ant. She that is Queen of Tunis; she 
that dwells 260 


Ten leagues beyond man’s life; she that 
from Naples 

Can have no note, unless the sun were 
posts 

The man i’ the moon’s too slow—till new- 
born chins 

Be rough and razorable; she that—from 


whom . 
We all were sea-swallowed, though some 
cast again, 265 


And by that destiny to perform an act 
Whereof what’s past is prologue, what to 
come 


240. Ebbing men, men whose fortunes are declining. 
243. setting, fixed look. 245. throes, pains. 246. lord 
of weak remembrance, lord of failing memory. The 
reference is to Gonzalo, although it was Francisco who 
told of Ferdinand’s strong swimming. 256. a wink, even 
a glimpse. 257. But doubt discovery there, cannot 
hope to discover anything beyond. 262. note, informa- 
tion. post, messenger. 
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In yours and my discharge. 


Seb. What stuff is this! How say you? 
’Tis true, my brother’s daughter’s Queen of 
Tunis; 270 
So is she heir of Naples; ’twixt which re- 
gions 
There is some space. 
Ant. A space whose every cubit 


Seems to cry out, “How shall that Claribel 
Measure us back to Naples? Keep in Tunis, 
And let Sebastian wake.” Say, this were 


death 275 
That now hath seized them; why, they were 
no worse 


Than now they are. There be that can 
rule Naples 
As well as he that sleeps; lords that can 
prate 
As amply and unnecessarily 
As this Gonzalo; I myself could make 280 
A chough of as deep chat. Oh, that you 
bore 
The mind that I do! what a sleep were this 
For your advancement! Do you under- 
stand me? 
Seb. Methinks I do. 
Ant. And how does your content 
Tender your own good fortune? 
Seb. I remember 285 
You did supplant your brother Prospero. 
Ant. True. 
And look how well my garments sit upon 
me; 
Much feater than before. 
servants 
Were then my fellows; now they are my 
men. 
Seb. But, for your conscience? 290 
Ant. Ay, sir, where lies that? It ’twere 
a kibe, 
’Twould put me to my slipper; but I feel 


My brother’s 


not 

This deity in my bosom. Twenty con- 
sciences, 

That stand ’twixt me and Milan, candied 
be they 

And melt ere they molest! Here lies your 
brother, 295 


274. us, the cubits (line 272). 281. A chough of as 
deep chat, a jackdaw talk as profoundly. 285. Tender, 
regard. 288. feater, more becomingly. 289. fellows, 
equals. men, servants. 291-292. kibe... slipper, it 
it were a sore on the heei, it would compel me to wear a 
slipper. 294-295. candied . . . molest, they would 
have to be turned into sugar and melt away again before 
they could trouble me. 
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No better than the earth he lies upon 

If he were that which now he’s like, that’s 
dead; 

Whom I, with this obedient steel, three 
inches of it, 

Can lay to bed forever; whiles you, doing 
thus, 

To the perpetual wink for aye might put 300 

This ancient morsel, this Sir Prudence, who 

Should not upbraid our course. For all 
the rest, 

They'll take suggestion as a cat laps milk; 

They'll tell the clock to any business that 

We say befits the hour. 

Seb. Thy case, dear friend, 305 

Shall be my precedent; as thou got’st 
Milan, 

Tll come by Naples. Draw thy sword. 
One stroke 

Shall free thee from the tribute which thou 


payest, 
And I the King shall love thee. 
Ant. Draw together; 


And when I rear my hand, do you the like, 

To fall it on Gonzalo. 
Seb. Oh, but one word. 311 
[They talk apart. 


Reénter Ariel, invisible, with music and song. 


Art. My master through his art foresees 
the danger 
That you, his friend, are in; and sends me 
forth— 
For else his project dies—to keep them 
living. [Sings in Gonzalo’s ear. 


“While you here do snoring lie, 
Open-eyed Conspiracy 
His time doth take. 
If of life you keep a care, 
Shake off slumber, and beware; 
Awake, awake!” 


Ant. Then let us both be sudden. 320 
Gon. Now, good angels 
Preserve the King. [Wakes Alon. 
Alon. Why, how now? Ho, awake! 
Why are you drawn? 
Wherefore this ghastly looking? 


Gon. What’s the matter? 
Seb. Whiles we stood here securing your 
repose, 325 


311. fall it, let it fall. 


[Acr I. Se. 
Even now, we heard a hollow burst of bel- 
lowing 
Like bulls, or rather lions. Did’t not wake 
you? 
It struck mine ear most terribly. 
Alon. I heard nothing. 
Ant. Oh, ’twas a din to fright a mon- 
ster’s ear, 
To make an earthquake! Sure, it was the 
roar 330 
Of a whole herd of lions. 
Alon. Heard you this, Gonzalo? 
Gon. Upon mine honor, sir, I heard a 
humming 
And that a strange one too, which did 
awake me. 
I shaked you, sir, and cried. As mine eyes 
opened, 
I saw their weapons drawn. There was a 
noise, 335 
That’s verily. ’Tis best we stand upon our 
guard, 
Or that we quit this place. Let’s draw our 
weapons. 


Alon. Lead off this ground; and let’s 
make further search 
For my poor son. 


Gon. Heavens keep him from these 
beasts! 
For he is, sure, 1’ the island. 
Alon. Lead away. 340 


Art. Prospero my lord shall know what. 
I have done. 
So, King, go safely on to seek thy son. 
[Exeunt. 


Scene II. Another part of the island. 


Enter Caliban with a burden of wood. A 
noise of thunder heard. 


Cal. All the infections that the sun 
sucks up - 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Prosper fall and 
make him 
By inch-meal a disease! His spirits hear 
me 
And yet I needs must curse. But they’ll 
nor pinch, 
Fright me with urchin-shows, pitch me 7’ 
the mire, 5 


336. verily, true. 
Scene ùi. 3. inch-meal, inch by inch. 5. with 
urchin-shows, by appearing as goblins, 


Act II. Sec. ii] 
Nor lead me, like a firebrand, in the dark 
Out of my way, unless he bid ’em; but 
For every trifle are they set upon me, 
Sometime like apes that mow and chatter 


at me 
And after bite me, then like hedgehogs 
which 10 
Lie tumbling in my barefoot way and 
mount 


Their pricks at my footfall; sometime am I 

All wound with adders who with cloven 
tongues 

Do hiss me into madness. 


Enter Trinculo. 


Lo, now, lo! 

Here comes a spirit of his, and to torment 

me 15 

For bringing wood in slowly. I'll fall flat; 
Perchance he will not mind me. 

Trin. Here’s neither bush nor shrub, to 
bear off any weather at all, and another 
storm brewing; I hear it sing i’ the wind. 
Yond same black cloud, yond huge one, 
looks like a foul bombard that would shed 
his liquor. If it should thunder as it did 
before, I know not where to hide my head; 
yond same cloud cannot choose but fall 
by pailfuls. What have we here? A man 
or a fish? Dead or alive? A fish; he smells 
like a fish; a very ancient and fish-like 
smell; a kind of not-of-the-newest Poor- 
John. A strange fish! Were I in England 
now, as once I was, and had but this fish 
painted, not a holiday fool there but 
would give a piece of silver. There would 
this monster make a man; any strange 
beast there makes a man. When they will 
not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, 
they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian. 
Legged like a man! and his fins like arms! 
Warm, o’ my troth! I do now let loose 
my opinion, hold it no longer: this is no 
fish, but an islander, that hath lately suf- 
fered by a thunderbolt. [Thunder.| Alas, 
the storm is come again! My best way 
is to creep under his gaberdine; there is 
no other shelter hereabout. Misery ac- 
quaints a man with strange bedfellows. I 


19. bear, ward. 22. bombard, a large leathern ves- 
sel for holding wine. 23. his, its. 29. Poor-John, a 
coarse salted fish. 31-32. fish painted, 1.e., painted on 
a board to be hung before a booth at a fair as an attraction 
to customers. 34. make a man, make a man’s fortune. 
36. doit, a Dutch coin. 41. suffered, suffered death. 
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will here shroud till the dregs of the storm 
be past. 48 


Enter Stephano, singing, a bottle in his hand. 


Ste. “I shall no more to sea, to sea, 
Here shall I die ashore—”’ 
This is a very scurvy tune to sing at a 
man’s funeral. Well, here’s my comfort. 
[Drinks. 
[Sings.] “The master, the swabber, the 
boatswain, and I, 
The gunner and his mate 
Loved Moll, Meg, and Marian, and Mar- 
gery, 
But none of us cared for Kate; 
For she had a tongue with a tang, 
Would cry to a sailor, Go hang! 
She loved not the savor of tar nor of 
pitch, 
p? 


Then to sea, boys, and let her go hang 


This is a scurvy tune too; but here’s 


my comfort. [Drinks. 
Cal. Do not torment me! Oh! 63 
Ste. Whats the matter? Have we 


devils here? Do you put tricks upon’s 
with savages and men of Ind, ha? I have 
not scaped drowning to be afeard now of 
your four legs; for it hath been said, “As 
proper a man as ever went on four legs 
cannot make him give ground”; and it 
shall be said so again while Stephano 
breathes at nostrils. 72 

Cal. The spirit torments me! Oh! 

Ste. This is some monster of the isle 
with four legs, who hath got, as I take it, 
an ague. Where the devil should he 
learn our language? I will give him some 
relief, if it be but for that. If I can re- 
cover him and keep him tame and get 
to Naples with him, he’s a present for 
any emperor that ever trod on _neat’s- 
leather. 82 

Cal. Do not torment me, prithee; PI 
bring my wood home faster. 

Ste. He’s in his fit now and does not 
talk after the wisest. He shall taste of 
my bottle; if he have never drunk wine 
afore, it will go near to remove his fit. If 


47. shroud, shelter myself. 69. proper, fine. went 
on four legs, walked on crutches. 78. recover, restore. 
81. neat’s-leather, cowhide, from which the soles of 
shoes are made. 86. after the wisest, in a sensible man- 
ner. 
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I can recover him and keep him tame, I 
will not take too much for him; he shall 
pay for him that hath him, and that 
soundly. 

Cal. Thou dost me yet little hurt; thou 
wilt anon, I know it by thy trembling. 
Now Prosper works upon thee. 95 

Ste. Come on your ways. Open your 
mouth; here is that which will give lan- 
guage to you, cat. Open your mouth; 
this will shake your shaking, I can tell you, 
and that soundly. You cannot tell who’s 
your friend. Open your chaps again. 101 

Trin. I should know that voice; it 
should be—but he is drowned; and these 
are devils. Oh, defend me! 

Ste. Four legs and two voices; a most 
delicate monster! His forward voice now 
is to speak well of his friend; his backward 
voice is to utter foul speeches and to de- 
tract. If all the wine in my bottle will 
recover him, I will help his ague. Come. 


Amen! I will pour some in thy other 
mouth. 
Trin. Stephano! 113 


Ste. Doth thy other mouth call me? 
Mercy, mercy! This is a devil, and no 
monster. I will leave him; I have no long 
spoon. 

Trin. Stephano! If thou beest Ste- 
phano, touch me and speak to me; for Iam 
Trinculo—be not afeard—thy good friend 
Trinculo. 

Ste. If thou beest Trinculo, come forth. 
Tl pull thee by the lesser legs. If any be 
Trinculo’s legs, these are they. Thou 
art very Trinculo indeed! How cam’st 
thou to be the siege of this moon-calf? 
Can he vent Trinculos? 127 

Trin. I took him to be killed with a 
thunderstroke. But art thou not drowned, 
Stephano? I hope now thou art not 
drowned. Is the storm overblown? I hid 
me under the dead moon-calf’s gaberdine 
for fear of the storm. And art thou living, 
Stephano? O Stephano, two Neapolitans 
scaped! 135 

Ste. Prithee, do not turn me about; my 
stomach is not constant. 


94. trembling, the effect of being possessed by a devil. 
98. cat. An allusion to the proverb, “Good liquor will 
make a cat speak.” 116, tong spoon. An allusion to 
the proverb, “He who sups with the devil hath need of a 
long spoon.” 126. siege of this moon-calf, stool of this 
monstrosity. 137. constant, steady. 
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Cal. [Aside.] These be fine things, an if 

they be not sprites. 

That’s a brave god and bears celestial 
liquor. 

I will kneel to him. 140 

Ste. How didst thou scape? How 
cam’st thou hither? Swear by this bottle 
how thou cam’st hither—I escaped upon 
a butt of sack which the sailors heaved 
o’erboard—by this bottle, which I made of 
the bark of a tree with mine own hands 
since I was cast ashore. 147 

Cal. Pll swear upon that bottle to be 
thy true subject; for the liquor is not 
earthly. 

Ste. Here; swear then how thou es- 
cap dst. 

Trin. Swam ashore, man, like a duck. 
I can swim like a duck, I'll be sworn. 154 

Ste. Here, kiss the book. Though thou 
canst swim like a duck, thou art made like 
a goose. 

Trin. O Stephano, hast any more of 
this? 

Ste. The whole butt, man. My cellar 
is in a rock by the seaside where my wine 
is hid. How now, moon-calf! how does 
thine ague? 163 

Cal. Hast thou not dropped from 
heaven? 

Ste. Out o’ the moon, I do assure thee. 
I was the man i’ the moon when time 
was. 

Cal. I have seen thee in her and I do 

adore thee. 
My mistress showed me thee and thy dog 
and thy bush. 

Ste. Come, swear to that; kiss the book. 
I will furnish it anon with new contents. 
Swear. 17: 

Trin. By this good light, this is a very 
shallow monster! I afeard of him! A very 
weak monster! The man i’ the moon 
A most poor credulous monster! Wel 
drawn, monster, in good sooth! 

Cal. TIl show thee every fertile inch o 
the island; and I will kiss thy foot. | 
prithee, be my god. 18 

Trin. By this light, a most perfidiou 
and drunken monster! When’s god’ 
asleep, he’ll rob his bottle. 


138. an if, if. 167. when time was, once upon a tim 
177. Well drawn. Caliban has just taken a long pu 
at the bottle. 
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Cal. TIl kiss thy foot. I'll swear myself 
thy subject. 
Ste. Come on then; down, and swear. 186 
Trin. I shall laugh myself to death at 
this puppy-headed monster. A most 
scurvy monster! I could find in my heart 
to beat him— 
Ste. Come, kiss. 191 
Trin. But that the poor monster’s in 
drink. An abominable monster! 
Cal. Pll show thee the best springs; I'll 
pluck thee berries; 
ll fish for thee and get thee wood enough. 
A plague upon the tyrant that I serve! 
Tl! bear him no more sticks, but follow 
thee, 197 
Thou wondrous man. 
Trin. A most ridiculous monster, to 
make a wonder of a poor drunkard! 
Cal. I prithee, let me bring thee where 


crabs grow; 201 

And I with my long nails will dig thee pig- 
nuts; 

Show thee a jay’s nest and instruct thee 
how 

To snare the nimble marmoset. Pll bring 
thee 

To clust’ring filberts and sometimes Pll 
get thee 

Young scamels from the rock. Wilt thou 
go with me? 206 


Ste. I prithee now, lead the way without 
any more talking. Trinculo, the King and all 
our company else being drowned, we will 
inherit here. Here! bear my bottle. Fellow 
Trinculo, we'll fill him by and by again. 211 

Cal. [Sings drunkenly.| 

Farewell, master; farewell, farewell! 

Trin. A howling monster; a drunken 

monster! 

Cal. “No more dams IIl make for fish; 

Nor fetch in firing 

At requiring; 

Nor scrape trenchering, nor wash 
dish. 

’°Ban, Ban, Cacaliban 

Has a new master, get a new man.” 
Freedom, hey-day! hey-day, freedom! 
freedom, hey-day, freedom! 221 


Ste. O brave monster! Lead the way. 
[Exeunt. 


201. crabs, crab apples. 206. scamels, sea mews, the 
young of which were considered delicacies. 
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NOTES AND QUESTIONS 
EXPLANATORY NoTES 


l. Scene i reveals the kind of men with 
whom Prospero has to deal. A little apart from 
the main group stands Antonio, his brother, 
with Sebastian, the brother of Alonso, King of 
Naples. They try to make fun of Gonzalo, a 
cheerful and kindly old man who is counselor 
to Alonso, and who is talking with the king 
and a young courtier named Adrian. They dis- 
like Gonzalo in particular, partly because he has 
the loquacity of old age and partly because he 
is perfectly trustworthy. Being rogues*them- 
selves, they scoff at him. Antonio, in fact, is a 
hardened villain. He has grown tired of paying 
tribute and now proposes to Sebastian that they 
kill Alonso and Gonzalo, so that Sebastian may 
become King of Naples. The fact that they 
have all just been miraculously saved from 
drowning does not deter Antonio from this base 
design. 

2. Scene ii introduces the comic element in 
the play that would appeal particularly to the 
common people standing in the pit. For a 
scene as ludicrous as this, one has to go to the 
parts of A Midsummer Nights Dream where 
Bottom holds forth. The drunken butler and 
the jester in the employ of Alonso furnish a con- 
trast with the nobles in Scene i. The plot which 
Caliban vaguely proposes against Prospero cor- 
responds in its “‘low-comedy”’ style to Antonio’s 
cold-blooded conspiracy against Alonso. 


QUESTIONS AND Topics 
Scene i 


1. What is Gonzalo’s purpose in talking to 
Alonso? Does he succeed? 

2. Do you think Antonio and Sebastian are 
very witty? Where do they show their envy of 
Gonzalo’s superior learning? 

3. Where does Sebastian show his lack of 
sympathy for his brother? 

4. How does he, at first, receive the sugges- 
tions that he become king? By what arguments 
does Antonio win him to the assassination of his 
brother? 

5. Explain carefully why their plot does not 
succeed. 

Scene wt 


1. Do you think Prospero really persecutes 
Caliban, or does Caliban ascribe every accident 
to Prospero’s power? . 

2. How does the talk of Trinculo, the jester, 
show that he is not very bright? 

3. How does the talk of Stephano, the butler, 
show that he is drunk? 
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4. What are the most absurd and laughable 
mistakes that Trinculo makes? Stephano? 
Caliban? 

5. Why is Caliban rebellious toward Pros- 
pero? Can you show that he really aspires to 
better things? That he has something of a poet 
in him? 

6. Why does he willingly follow these dregs 
of civilization? Do you think his revolt will 
create any danger for Prospero? 


Aci II As a WHOLE 


1. Which is more amusing to you, the “quib- 
bling” of the courtiers or the “fooling” of the 
underlings? Cite particular passages to bear 
out your opinion. 

2. What threat to Prospero does each of 
these two groups offer? How serious are the 
dangers? 

3. How much has Ariel’s music to do with 
the developments in each group? What further 
developments do you look for in the next act? 

4. A pupil should report on the way in which 
Lady Macbeth tempts Macbeth to murder 
(Macbeth, Act I, Scenes v and vii) and compare 
it with the steps by which Antonio leads Se- 
bastian into the conspiracy in Scene i. 

5. Another report should deal with the char- 
acter of Bottom in A Midsummer Night's Dream 
(Act I, Se. ii; Act IIT, Se. i; Act V, Se. i, 108- 
341). Are these scenes more, or less, humorous 
than Act II, Scene ii of The Tempest? Passages 
should be read to illustrate your views. 


Intensive Study 


For Oral Discussion in Class: Act II, Sc. i, 
155-188, 


1. What is Gonzalo’s purpose in these lines? 

2. In what respects, such as industry, war- 
fare, government, is his Utopia like ù modern 
socialist dream of the future? 

3. Find out what the “golden age”? was. In 
what way does Gonzalo think his Utopia su- 
perior? 

4. What criticism is offered by the others, 
including the king? 

5. What do you think was Shakespeare’s 
feeling about such Utopias? 


For Acting Out Before the Class: Act II, Se. è, 
63-222. 


Note what was said on page 31, topic 4, 
column 2, about thinking out the stage business. 
Be prepared to take any part. Bring out the 
simple-minded wonder of Caliban and the stu- 
pid but hearty contempt that the jester and the 
butler feel for him. Make your acting convey 
the thick wits of Trinculo and the drunken con- 
fusion of Stephano. 
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ACT THIRD 


Scene I. Before Prospero’s cell. 


Enter Ferdinand, bearing a log. 


Fer. There be some sports are painfu 
and their labor 
Delight in them sets off; some kinds € 
` baseness 
Are nobly undergone, 
matters 
Point to rich ends. This my mean task 
Would be as heavy to me as odious, bu 
The mistress which I serve quickens what’ 
dead 
And makes my labors pleasures. Oh, sh 
is 
Ten times more gentle than her father’ 
crabbéd, 


and most poo 


And he’s composed of harshness. I mus 
remove 

Some thousands of these logs and pil 
them up, 1 


Upon a sore injunction. My sweet mistres 

Weeps when she sees me work, and say 
such baseness 

Had never like executor. I forget; 

But these sweet thoughts do even refres 
my labors, : 

Most busy least, when I do it. j 


Enter Miranda; and Prospero at a distanc: 
unseen. 


Mir. Alas, now, pray you 
Work not so hard. I would the lightnin 
had 
Burnt up those logs that you are enjoine 
to pile! 
Pray, set it down and rest you. 
this burns, 
*Twill weep for having wearied you. M 
father 7 
Is hard at study; pray now, rest yoursel 
He’s safe for these three hours. 
Fer. O most dear mistres 
The sun will set before I shall dischar; 
What I must strive to do. 


Whe 


Mir. If you'll sit dow: 
l. be... sports, are some sports which. 1-2. a1 
their labor . . . sets off, and yet the pleasure we ta 


in them removes the sense of exertion. 6. quicke 
what’s dead, makes a lively thing of this deadly dull je 
1l. Upon a sore injunction, under penalty of sev 
punishment. 13. I forget, that is, to go on with t 
work. 15. Most busy... do it, most busy, I feel le: 
so when I refresh my labors with these sweet though 
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“TLL BEAR YOUR 
TIl bear your logs the while. Pray, give 
me that; 
Tl carry it to the pile. 

Fer. No, precious creature; 25 

I had rather crack my sinews, break my 
back, 

Than you should such dishonor undergo, 

While I sit lazy by. 

Mir. ; It would become me 
As well as it does you; and I should do it 
With much more ease, for my good will is 

to it, 30 
And yours it is against. 

Pros. Poor worm, thou art infected! 
This visitation shows it. 

Mir. You look wearily. 

Fer. No, noble mistress; ’tis fresh morn- 

ing with me 
When you are by at night. 
you— 
Chiefly that I might set it in my prayers— 
What is your name? 36 

Mir. Miranda.—O my father, 
I have broke your hest to say so! 

Fer. Admired Miranda! 
Indeed the top of admiration! worth 
What’s dearest to the world! Full many 

a lady 


I do beseech 


$1. infected, that is, with the plague (of love). 32. 
visitation, visit you are making to Ferdinand. 37. hest, 
command. 


LOGS THE WHILE” 


I have eyed with best regard, and many a 


time 40 
The harmony of their tongues hath into 
bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear; for several 
virtues 


Have I liked several women, never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she 
owed 

And put it to the foil; but you, O you, 
So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best! 

Mir. I do not know 
One of my sex; no woman's face remember, 
Save, from my glass, mine own; nor have I 


46 


seen 50 
More that I may call men than you, good 
friend, 
And my dear father. How features are 
abroad, 


I am skilless of; but, by my modesty, 

The jewel in my dower, I would not wish 
Any companion in the world but you, 55 
Nor can imagination form a shape, 
Besides yourself, to like of. But I prattle 
Something too wildly, and my father’s 


precepts 
45. owed, owned. 46. put it to the foil, defeated 
it. 52-53, How features . .. skilless of, I am*igno- 


rant as to what people in other lands look like. 
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I therein do forget. 
Fer. I am in my condition 
A prince, Miranda; I do think, a king; 60 
I would, not so!—and would no more en- 
dure 
This wooden slavery than to suffer 
The flesh-fly blow my mouth. Hear my 
soul speak. 
The very instant that I saw you did 64 
My heart fly to your service; there resides, 
To make me slave to it; and for your sake 
Am I this patient log-man. 
Mir. Do you love me? 
Fer. O Heaven, O Earth, bear witness to 
this sound, 
And crown what I profess with kind event 
If I speak true! if hollowly, invert 70 
What best is boded me to mischief! I 
Beyond all limit of what else i’ the world 
Do love, prize, honor you. 


Mir. I am a fool 
To weep at what I am glad of. 
Pros. Fair encounter 
Of two most rare affections! Heavens rain 
grace 75 
On that which breeds between ’em! 
Fer. Wherefore weep you? 
Mir. At mine unworthiness, that dare 
not offer 


What I desire to give, and much less take 

What I shall die to want. But this is 
trifling; 

And all the more it seeks to hide itself, so 

The bigger bulk it shows. Hence, bashful 
cunning! 

And prompt me, plain and holy innocence! 

I am your wife, if you will marry me; 

If not, Pll die your maid. To be your 


fellow 
You may deny me; but I'll be your servant, 
Whether you will or no. 85 
Fer. My mistress, dearest; 
And I thus humble ever. 
Mir. My husband, then? 


Fer. Ay, with a heart as willing 
As bondage e’er of freedom. Here’s my 
hand. 
Mir. And mine, with my heart in’t. 
And now farewell 90 
Till half an hour hence. 


62. wooden slavery, burden of carrying these wooden 
logs. 63. blow, deposit eggs in. 69. kind event, 
happy results. 70-71. invert . . . mischief, change 
to misfortune whatever good fortune is in store for me, 
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Fer. A thousand thousand! 
[Exeunt Fer. and Mir. severally. 

Pros. So glad of this as they I cannot be, 
Who are surprised withal; but my rejoicing 
At nothing can be more. I'll to my book, 
For yet ere supper-time must I perform 
Much business appertaining. [Exit. 96 


Scene II. Another part of the island. 


Enter Caliban, Stephano, and Trinculo. 


Ste. Tell not me. When the butt is out, 
we will drink water; not a drop before; 
therefore bear up, and board ’em. Serv- 
ant-monster, drink to me. 4 

Trin. Servant-monster! the folly of this 
island! They say there’s but five upon this 
isle: we are three of them; if the other two 
be brained like us, the state totters. 

Ste. Drink, servant-monster, when I 
bid thee. Thy eyes are almost set in thy 
head. 11 

Trin. Where should they be set else? 
He were a brave monster indeed, if they 
were set in his tail. 

Ste. My man-monster hath drowned his 
tongue in sack. For my part, the sea can- 
not drown me; I swam, ere I could recover 
the shore, five and thirty leagues off and 
on. By this light, thou shalt be my lieuten- 
ant, monster, or my standard. 20 

Trin. Your lieutenant, if you list; he’s 
no standard. 

Ste. We’ll not run, Monsieur Monster. 

Trin. Nor go neither; but you’ll lie like 
dogs and yet say nothing neither. 25 

Ste. Moon-calf, speak once in thy life, 
if thou beest a good moon-calf. 

Cal. How does thy honor? Let me lick 
thy shoe. Ill not serve him; he’s not 
valiant. 30 

Trin. Thou liest, most ignorant monster! 
I am in case to justle a constable. Why, 
thou deboshed fish, thou, was there ever 
man a coward that hath drunk so much 
sack as I today? Wilt thou tell a mon- 


91. thousand thousand, that is, that number of 
farewells. 

Scene ii. 1. Tell not me, that is, that the wine is 
nearly all gone. 3. bear up, and board ’em, put the 
helm up, go after the enemy, and board him. Stephano re- 
fers to the bottle as the enemy. 10. set, fixed in a drunken 
stare. 20. standard, flag bearer. 32. in case to justle, 
in a humor to jostle. 33. deboshed, debauched, 
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strous lie, being but half a fish and half 
a monster? 

Cal. Lo, how he mocks me! 
let him, my lord? 

Trin. “Lord” quoth he! That a monster 
should be such a natural! 41 

Cal. Lo, lo, again! Bite him to death, 
I prithee. 

Ste. Trinculo, keep a good tongue in 
your head. If you prove a mutineer—the 
next tree! The poor monster’s my subject 
and he shall not suffer indignity. 

Cal. I thank my noble Jord. Wilt thou 
be pleased to hearken once again to the 
suit I made to thee? 50 

Ste. Marry, will I; kneel and repeat it. 
I will stand, and so shall Trinculo. 


Wilt thou 


Enter Ariel, invisible. 


Cal. As I told thee before, I am subject 
to a tyrant, a sorcerer, that by his cunning 
hath cheated me of the island. 

Ari. Thou liest. 

Cal. Thou liest, thou jesting monkey, 
thou. I would my valiant master would 
destroy thee! I do not lie. 

Ste. Trinculo, if you trouble him any 
more in’s tale, by this hand, I will supplant 
some of your teeth. 62 

Trin. Why, I said nothing. 

Ste. Mum, then, and no more. Proceed. 

Cal. I say, by sorcery he got this isle; 
From me he got it. If thy greatness will 
Revenge it on him—for I know thou dar’st, 
But this thing dare not— 

Ste. That’s most certain. 69 

Cal. Thou shalt be lord of it and PI 
serve thee. 

Ste. How now shall this be compassed? 
Canst thou bring me to the party? 

Cal. Yea, yea, my lord. I'll yield him 

thee asleep, 
Where thou mayst knock a nail into his 
head. 75 
Ari. Thou liest; thou canst not. 
Cal. What a pied ninny’s this! Thou 
scurvy patch! 
I do beseech thy greatness, give him blows 
And take his bottle from him. When that’s 
gone 


41. natural, idiot. 45. the next tree, I'll hang you 
on the nearest tree. 77. pied, of various color. Trinculo 
is wearing his jester’s costume. patch, another reference 
to his patchwork costume. 
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He shall drink nought but brine; for PI 
not show him 
Where the quick freshes are. BL 
Ste. Trinculo, run into no further danger. 
Interrupt the monster one word further, 
and, by this hand, Pll turn my mercy out o° 
doors and make a stock-fish of thee. 85 
Trin. Why, what did I? I did nothing. 


-~ Tl go farther off. 


Ste. Didst thou not say he lied? 

Ari. Thou liest. 

Ste. Do I so? Take thou that. [Beats 
Trin.| As you like this, give me the lie 
another time. 92 

Trin. I did not give the lie. Out o’ 
your wits and hearing too? A pox o’ your 
bottle! this can sack and drinking do. A 
murrain on your monster, and the devil 
take your fingers! 

Cal. Ha, ha, ha! 


Ste. Now, forward with your tale. 

Prithee stand farther off. 100 

Cal. Beat him enough. After a little 
time 


Pll beat him too. 
Ste. Stand farther. Come, proceed. 
Cal. Why, as I told thee, ’tis a custom 
with him, 
P the afternoon to sleep. 
mayst brain him, 
Having first seized his books, or with a log 
Batter his skull, or paunch him with a 


There thou 


stake, 106 
Or cut his wezand with thy knife. Re- 
member 
First to possess his books; for without 
them 


He’s but a sot, as I am, nor hath not 

One spirit to command. They all do hate 
him 110 

As rootedly as I. Burn but his books. 

He has brave utensils—for so he calls 
them— 

Which, when he has a house, he’ll deck 
withal. 

And that most deeply to consider is 

The beauty of his daughter. He himself 

Calls her a nonpareil. I never saw a wo- 
man 

But only Sycorax my dam and she; 


81. quick freshes, flowing fresh-water springs. 85. 
make a stock-fish of thee, beat thee as a dried cod is 
beaten before it is boiled. 96. murrain, plague. 107. 
wezand, windpipe. 
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But she as far surpasseth Sycorax 
As greatest doest least. 
Ste. Is it so brave a lass? 119 
Cal. Ay, lord; she will become thy bed, 
I warrant, 
And bring thee forth brave brood. 

Ste. Monster, I will kill this man. His 
daughter and I will be king and queen— 
save our Graces!—and Trinculo and thy- 
self shall be viceroys. Dost thou like the 
plot, Trinculo? 

Trin. Excellent. 

Ste. Give me thy hand. I am sorry I 
beat thee; but, while thou liv’st, keep a 


good tongue in thy head. 130 
Cal. Within this half hour will he be 
asleep. 


Wilt thou destroy him then? 

Ste. Ay, on mine honor. 

Ari. This will I tell my master. 

Cal. Thou mak’st me merry; I am full 

of pleasure. 134 
Let us be jocund. Will you troll the catch 
You taught me but while-ere? 

Ste. At thy request, monster, I will do 
reason, any reason. Come on, Trinculo, 
let us sing. [Sings. 

“Flout ‘em and scout ’em 140 
And scout ’em and flout ’em; 
Thought is free.” 
Cal. That’s not the tune. 


Ariel plays the tune on a tabor and pipe. 


Ste. What is this same? 

Trin. This is the tune of our catch, 
played by the picture of Nobody. 

Ste. If thou beest a man, show thyself 
in thy likeness. If thou beest a devil, 
take’t as thou list. 

Trin. Oh, forgive me my sins! 150 

Ste. He that dies pays all debts. I defy 
thee. Mercy upon us! 

Cal. Art thou afeard? 

Ste. No, monster, not I. 

Cal. Be not afeard. The isle is full of 

noises, 155 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight 
and hurt not. 


Sometimes a thousand twangling instru- 
ments 


135. troll the catch, sing in succession the different 
parts of the song. 136. but while-ere, only a short time 
ago. Stage Direction. tabor, a small drum. 
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Will hum about mine ears, and sometime 
voices 158 

That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again; and then, in 
dreaming, 

The clouds methought would open and 
show riches 

Ready to drop upon me, that, when I 
waked, 

ĮI cried to dream again. 

Ste. This will prove a brave kingdom 
to me, where I shall have my music for 
nothing. 

Cal. When Prospero is destroyed. 

Ste. That shall be by and by. I re- 
member the story. 169 

Trin. The sound is going away. Let’s 
follow it, and after do our work. 

Ste. Lead, monster; we'll follow. I 
would I could see this taborer; he lays it on. 

Trin. Wilt come? TI follow, Stephano. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene III. Another part of the island. 


Enter Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, Gonzalo, 
Adrian, Francisco, etc. 


Gon. By’r lakin, I can go no further, sir; 

My old bones ache. Here’s a maze trod 
indeed 

Through forth-rights and meanders! 
your patience, 

I needs must rest me. 

Alon. Old lord, I cannot blame thee, 
Who am myself attached with weariness 5 
To the dulling of my spirits. Sit down, 

and rest. 
Even here I will put off my hope and keep 
it 
No longer for my flatterer. He is drowned 
Whom thus we stray to find, and the sea 


By 


mocks 
Our frustrate search on land. Well, let 
him go. 10 


Ant. [Aside to Seb.| Iam right glad that 
he’s so out of hope. 
Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose 
That you resolved to effect. 


l. By’r lakin, by our little lady, the Virgin Mary. 
3. forth-rights and meanders, straight and winding 
paths. 5. attached, seized as by an officer of the law 
12. for, because of. i 


ACT Ses ii) 
Seb. [Aside to Ant.] The next advantage 
Will we take throughly. 
Ant. [Aside to Seb.] Let it be tonight; 
For, now they are oppressed with travel, 
they 15 
Will not, nor cannot, use such vigilance 
As when they are fresh. 


Solemn and strange music; and Prospero on 
the top invisible. Enter several strange 
shapes, bringing in a banquet; and 
dance about it with gentle actions of 
salutation; and, inviting the King, etc., 
to eat, they depart. 


Seb. [Aside to Ant.| I say, tonight. No 
more. 

Alon. What harmony is this? My good 
friends, hark! 

Gon. Marvelous sweet music! 

Alon. Give us kind keepers, heavens! 


What were these? 20 
Seb. A living drollery. Now I will 
believe 


That there are unicorns, that in Arabia 
There is one tree, the phoenix’ throne, one 
pheenix 
At this hour reigning there. 
Ant. Ill believe both; 
And what does else want credit, come to 
me, 25 
And [ll be sworn ’tis true. Travelers ne’er 
did lie, 
Though fools at home condemn ’em. 
Gon. If in Naples 
I should report this now, would they be- 
lieve me? 
If I should say, I saw such islanders— 
For, certes, these are people of the island— 
Who, though they are of monstrous shape, 


yet, note, 31 
Their manners are more gentle, kind, than 
of 


Our human generation you shall find 


Many, nay, almost any. 
Pros. [| Aside.| Honest lord, 


Thou hast said well; for some of you there 
present 35 
Are worse than devils. 


14, throughly, thoroughly. Stage Direction. on 
the top, in the balcony at the back of the stage. 21. 
drollery, puppet show. 23. phoenix. One of Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries wrote: “As there is but one 
Phcenix in the world, so there is but one tree in Arabia 
wherein she buildeth.” 25, what... credit, whatever 
else is not believed in. 30. certes, certainly. 
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Alon. I cannot too much muse 
Such shapes, such gesture, and such sound, 

expressing, 

Although they want the use of tongue, a 

kind . 

Of excellent dumb discourse. 

Pros. [Aside.] Praise in departing. 

Fran. They vanished strangely. 

Seb. No matter, since 40 
They have left their viands behind, for we 

have stomachs. 

Will’t please you taste of what is here? 
Alon. Not I. 
Gon. Faith, sir, you need not fear. When 

we were boys, 

Who would believe that there were moun- 

taineers 

Dew-lapped like bulls, whose throats had 

hanging at ’em 45 

Wallets of flesh? or that there were such 

men 

Whose heads stood in their breasts? which 

now we find 

Each putter-out of five for one will bring 

us 

Good warrant of. 

Alon. I will stand to and feed, 
Although my last. No matter, since I feel 
The best is past. Brother, my lord the 

Duke, 
Stand to and do as we. 


Thunder and lightning. Enter Ariel like a 
harpy; claps his wings upon the table; and, 
with a quaint device, the banquet vanishes. 


Ari. You are three men of sin, whom 
Destiny, 53 
That hath to instrument this lower 
world 
And what is in’t, the never-surfeited sea 
Hath caused to belch up you; and on this 


island 56 
Where man doth not inhabit; you ’mongst 
men 
Being most unfit to live. I have made you 
mad; 


36. muse, wonder at. 39. Praise in departing, do 
not praise until the entertainment is completed. 45. Dew- 
lapped like bulls, afflicted with goitre. 48. putter- 
out of five for one, each traveler who, before going on a 
journey, deposits a sum, for each pound of which he is to 
receive five pounds if he returns. Stage Direction. harpy, 
a monster having a woman’s head and body, and a bird’s 
wings, legs, and tail. 54. to instrument, for, or as, 
an instrument. 
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And even with such-like valor men hang 
and drown 
Their proper selves. 
[Alon., Seb., etc., draw their swords. 
You fools! I and my fellows 
Are ministers of Fate. The elements, 61 
Of whom your swords are tempered, may 
as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemocked- 
at stabs 
Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish 
One dowle that’s in my plume. My fellow- 
ministers 65 
Are like invulnerable. If you could hurt, 
. Your swords are now too massy for your 
strengths 
And will not be uplifted. But remember— 
For that’s my business to you—that you 
three 
From Milan did supplant good Prospero; 70 
Exposed unto the sea, which hath requit it, 
Him and his innocent child; for which foul 
deed 
The powers, delaying, not forgetting, have 
Incensed the seas and shores, yea, all the 
creatures, 
Against your peace. Thee of thy son, 
Alonso, 75 
They have bereft; and do pronounce by me 
Ling’ring perdition, worse than any death 
Can be at once, shall step by step attend 
You and your ways; whose wraths to 
guard you from— 
Which here, in this most desolate isle, else 


falls 80 
Upon your heads—is nothing but heart’s 
sorrow 


And a clear life ensuing. 


He vanishes in thunder; then, to soft music, 
enter the shapes again, and dance, with 


mocks and mows, and carrying out the 
table. 


Pros. Bravely the figure of this harpy 
hast thou 


Performed, my Ariel; a grace it had, de- 
vouring. 84 


Of my instruction hast thou nothing bated 


60. proper, own. 64. still-closing, always closing 
over the wounds made in them. 65. dowle, downy 
feather. plume, wing. 71. requit, punished. 81. is 
nothing but, there is nothing (to shield you) except 
82. clear, clean. 85. bated, omitted. ` 


[Act III. Se. iii 
In what thou hadst to say; so, with good 
life 
And observation strange, my meaner min- 
isters 
Their several kinds have done. 
charms work, 
And these mine enemies are all knit up 
In their distractions. They now äre in my 
power; 90 
And in these fits I leave them, while I 
visit 
Young Ferdinand, whom they suppose is 
drowned, 
And his and mine loved darling. 
[Exit above. 
Gon. P the name of something holy, sir, 
why stand you 
In this strange stare? 


My high 


Alon. Oh, it is monstrous, mon- 

strous! 95 

Methought the billows spoke and told me 
of it; 


The winds did sing it to me, and the thun- 
der, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pro- 


nounced 

The name of Prosper; it did bass my tres- 
pass. 

Therefore my son i’ the ooze is bedded, 
and 

TIl seek him deeper than e'er plummet 
sounded 101 


And with him there lie mudded. [Exit. 

Seb. But one fiend at a time, 
[ll fight their legions o’er. 

Ant. I'll be thy second. 

[Exeunt Seb. and Ant. 

Gon. All three of them are desperate: 

their great guilt, 
Like poison given to work a great time 


after, 105 
Now gins to bite the spirits. I do beseech 
you 
That are of suppler joints, follow them 
swiftly 


And hinder them from what this ecstasy 
May now provoke them to. 
Adr. Follow, I pray you. 109 
[Exeunt. 


86-87. with good life and observation strange, in 
a life-like manner and with rare attention to their parti- 
cular duties. 96. it, my crime. 99. bass my trespass, 
proclaim my sin in its deep low roll. 102. But one 


fiend, if only one fiend comes. 108. ecstasy, fit of 
madness. 


Act IV. Se. i] 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 
EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1. Scene i brings Miranda before us in a some- 
what different light. The penalty of fetching 
wood, which Prospero has laid on Ferdinand, 
quickly ripens her wonder and admiration into 
love. Not having learned the conventions of 
polite society, she speaks her feelings with per- 
fect candor. Scene ii continues the low-comedy 
action with such ancient devices as boxing the 
ears. Even enchantment, however, does not 
prevent these minor conspirators from advanc- 
ing their plans. In Scene iii the major con- 
spiracy meets with a serious setback under the 
personal direction of Prospero. Alonso repents 
of his crime, but Antonio and Sebastian are 
merely hardened in their determination. 

2. As a spectacle the third scene would be a 
gorgeous vision. As the lords straggle on to the 
stage, a banquet is brought in to strange music 
by fantastic apparitions. Their graceful danc- 
ing and pantomime convey a sense of enchant- 
ment, even to these men acquainted with regal 
display. Prospero, from a balcony at the back 
above the stage, looks down on his enemies with 
satisfaction as the banquet disappears in thun- 
der and lightning. Highly dramatic would be 
the various effects of Ariels speech on the 
guilty men. The spectacle is renewed in the 
second dance and pantomime as the quaint 
figures carry out the table. By these devices of 
stagecraft, Shakespeare makes the scene stand 
out as a turning-point in the play. 


QuEsTIONS AND Topics 
Scene i 


1. What is the prettiest speech Ferdinand 
makes to Miranda? The most heartfelt? What 
opinion do you form of his sincerity? 

2. How do Miranda’s actions show she is in 
love? Which of her speeches shows it best? 

3. A pupil should report on “Launcelot and 
Elaine” in Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. Elaine 
manifests a similar candor toward Launcelot. 
Is she or Miranda the more beautiful in her 
avowal? 

Scene ii 


1. What grievance does Caliban have against 
Prospero? Does he feel any sense of guilt for 
the revenge he plans? 

2. How does he reveal the poetry in his soul? 

3. What are the most laughable parts of the 
scene? 

Scene iii 

1. Many wonderful tales were brought back 
by travelers in Shakespeare’s day. Which tale 
alluded to here seems most wonderful to you? 
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2. Describe the way each persoa on the stage 
looks while Ariel is addressing the “three men 
of sin.” 

3. Had Gonzalo known of their guilt toward 
Prospero? What does he expect them to do? 


Act III As a WHOLE 


1. State what progress is made in this act in 
three stories: (a) the love story; (b) the low- 
comedy plot; (c) the major conspiracy. 

2. Do you think any of the three stories has 
reached its turning-point? Explain. 

3. How much has Ariel’s music had to do 
with developments in each story? 

4. Prospero appears again in Scenes i and iii. 
Does he display the traits of tenderness, eager- 
ness, and anger that he exhibited in Act I? 
Quote specific passages to illustrate. 


Intensive Study 


For Oral Discussion in Class: Act III, Se. ii, 
155-175. 
1. What effect have the strange sounds had 
on the butler and the jester? 
2. What two effects do they produce on 
Caliban? 
3. How far does his explanation reveal a 
sense of beauty? 
4. Does Stephano feel any of this beauty? 
5. What “story” does Stephano remember? 
6. To whom does Trinculo say “Wilt come?” 
Why does he say this? 
For Acting Out Before the Class: Act ITI, Sc. wt, 
53-109. 
Ariel should adopt a menacing tone, Prospero 
a benevolent satisfaction, Alonso deep contri- 
tion, and Sebastian a ring of defiance. 


ACT FOURTH 
Scene I. Before Prospero’s cell. 


Enter Prospero, Ferdinand, and Miranda. 


Pros. If I have too austerely punished 

you, 

Your compensation makes amends, for I 

Have given you here a third of mine own 
life, 

Or that for which I live; who once again 

I tender to thy hand. All thy vexations 5 

Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 

Hast strangely stood the test. Here, afore 
Heaven, 


2. Your compensation, compensation received by 
you. 7. strangely, wonderfully well. 
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I ratify this my rich gift. O Ferdinand, 
Do not smile at me that I boast her off, 
For thou shalt find she will outstrip all 
praise 10 
And make it halt behind her. 
Fer. I do believe it 
Against an oracle. 
Pros. Then, as my gift and thine own 
acquisition 
Worthily purchased, take my daughter. 
But 
Tf thou dost break her virgin-knot before 15 
All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be ministered, 
No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let 
fall 


To make this contract grow; but barren 


Hate, 
Sour-eyed Disdain and Discord shall be- 
strew 20 
The union of your bed with weeds so 
loathly 


That you shall hate it both. Therefore 
take heed, 
As Hymen’s lamps shall light you. 
Fer. As I hope 
For quiet days, fair issue, and long life, 


With such love as ’tis now, the murkiest 


den, 25 
The most opportune place, the strong’st 
suggestion 


Our worser genius can, shall never melt 
Mine honor into lust, to take away 

The edge of that day’s celebration 

When I shall think or Phoebus’ steeds are 


foundered 30 
Or Night kept chained below. 
Pros. Fairly spoke. 


Sit then and talk with her; she is thine own. 
What, Ariel! my industrious servant, Ariel! 


Enter Ariel. 


Ari. What would my potent master? 
Here I am. 


Pros. Thou and thy meaner fellows your 
last service 35 


Did worthily perform; and I must use you 
In such another trick. Go bring the rab- 


ble, 


9. off, to the best advantage. 12. Against a 
oracle, apite of what even an oracle might ae 
ae sane monious, holy. 18. aspersion, sprinkling. 

5 ymen, the god of marriage. 27. worser genius 
can, my evil angel can make, 30-31. or... Or 
either .. . or. 30. Pheebus, god of the sun. : 
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O’er whom I give thee power, here to this 
place. 
Incite them to quick motion; for I must 39 
Bestow upon the eyes of this young couple 
Some vanity of mine art. It is my promise, 
And they expect it from me. 
Ari. 
Pros. Ay, with a twink. 
Ari. Before you can say “come” and 
con 
And breathe twice and cry “fso, so,” 45 
Each one, tripping on his toe, 
Will be here with mop and mow. 
Do you love me, master? No? 
Pros. Dearly, my delicate Ariel. Do not 


Presently? 


approach 
Till thou dost hear me eall. 

Art. Well, I conceive. 50 

[ Exit. 

Pros. Look thou be true; do not give 
dalliance 

Too much the rein. The strongest oaths 
are straw 

To the fire i? the blood. Be more ab- 
stemious, 


Or else, good night your vow! 

Fer. I warrant you, sir; 
The white cold virgin snow upon my heart 
Abates the ardor of my liver. 

Pros. Well. 56 
Now come, my Ariel! bring a corollary, 
Rather than want a spirit. Appear, and 

pertly! 
No tongue! all eyes! Be silent. [Soft music. 


Enter Iris. 


Tris. Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy 


rich leas 60 

Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and 
pease; 

Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling 
sheep, 

And flat meads thatched with stover, them 
to keep; 


Thy banks with pioned and twilléd brims, 

Which spongy April at thy hest betrims 65 

To make cold nymphs chaste crowns; and 
thy brown groves, 


41. vanity, illusion. 42. Presently, immediately. 
43. with a twink, in the twinkling of aneye. 47. mop 
and mow, grimaces. 57. corollary, a surplus number. 
58. want, lack. 63. stover, coarse grass for fodder. 
64. pioned and twilléd, covered with marigolds and 
sedge grass. 
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Whose shadow the 
loves, 

Being lass-lorn; thy pole-clipped vineyard; 

And thy sea-marge, sterile and rocky-hard, 

Where thou thyself dost air;—the queen 
o’ the sky, 70 

Whose watery arch and messenger am I, 

Bids thee leave these, and with her sov- 
ereign grace, [Juno descends. 

Here on this grass-plot, in this very place, 

To come and sport; here peacocks fly 
amain. 

Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertain. 75 


dismisséd bachelor 


Enter Ceres. 


Cer. Hail, many-colored messenger, that 
ne er 
Dost disobey the wife of Jupiter; 
Who with thy saffron wings upon my 
flowers 
Diffusest honey-drops, refreshing showers, 
And with each end of thy blue bow dost 
crown 80 
My bosky acres and my unshrubbed down, 
Rich scarf to my proud earth; why hath 


thy queen 
Summoned me hither, to this short-grassed 
green? 

Tris. A contract of true love to celebrate; 
And some donation freely to estate 85 
On the blest lovers. 

Cer. Tell me, heavenly bow, 


If Venus or her son, as thou dost know, 
Do now attend the Queen? Since they did 
plot 
The means that dusky Dis my daughter 
got, 
Her and her blind boy’s scandaled company 
I have forsworn, 
Iris. Of her society 91 
Be not afraid. I met her deity 
Cutting the clouds toward Paphos, and 
her son 
Dove-drawn with her. 
to have done 
Some wanton charm upon this man and 


Here thought they 


maid. 
68. lass-lorn, forsaken by his sweetheart. pole- 
clipped, with poles surrounded by vines. 70. queen o’ 


the sky, Juno. 74. peacocks, the birds that drew the 
chariot of Juno. 85. freely to estate, liberally to 
bestow. 89. dusky Dis, Pluto, who caught and carried 
off Proserpina, the daughter of Ceres. 93. Paphos, a 
town in Cypress containing one of Venus’s favorite 
temples. 94. Dove-drawn. Doves drew the chariot of 
Venus. 
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But in vain. 
Mars’s hot minion is returned again; 
Her waspish-headed son has broke his ar- 


rows, 
Swears he will shoot no more, but play with 
sparrows 100 


And be a boy right out. 
Cer. Highest queen of state, 
Great Juno, comes; I know her by her gait. 


Enter Juno. 


Juno. How does my bounteous sister? 
Go with me 
To bless this twain, that they may pros- 
perous be 
And honored in their issue. [They sing. 105 

Juno. “Honor, riches, marriage-blessing, 
Long continuance, and increasing, 

Hourly joys be still upon you! 
Juno sings her blessings on you. 

Cer. Earth’s increase, foison plenty, 110 
Barns and garners never empty, 

Vines with clustering bunches growing, 
Plants with goodly burden bowing. 

Spring come to you at the farthest 

In the very end of harvest! 115 
Scarcity and want shall shun you; 

Ceres’ blessing so is on you.” 

Fer. This is a most majestic vision, and 
Harmonious charmingly. May I be bold 
To think these spirits? 

Pros. Spirits, which by mine art 120 
I have from their confines called to enact 
My present fancies. 

Fer. Let me live here ever; 
So rare a wondered father and a wise 
Makes this place Paradise. 

Pros. Sweet, now, silence! 
Juno and Ceres whisper seriously. 125 
There’s something else to do; hush, and be 

mute, 
Or else our spell is marred. 


Juno and Ceres whisper, and send Iris on 
employment. 


Tris. You nymphs, called Naiads, of the 
winding brooks, 
With your sedged crowns and ever-harm- 
less looks, 


98. minion, darling. is returned, has gone back to 


Paphos. 99. waspish-headed, irritable. 100. spar- 
rows, sacred to Venus and Cupid. 110. foison plenty, 
plentiful abundance. 123. wondered, able to perform 
wonders. 
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Leave your crisp channels, and on this 


green land 130 
Answer your summons; Juno does com- 
mand. 
Come, temperate nymphs, and help to 
celebrate 


A contract of true love; be not too late. 


Enter certain Nymphs. 


You sunburnt sicklemen, of August weary, 

Come hither from the furrow and be 
merry. 35 

Make holiday; your rye-straw hats put on 

And these fresh nymphs encounter every 
one 

In country footing. 


[Act IV. Sc. i 


Is almost come. [To the Spirits.) Well 
done! avoid. No more! 
Fer. This is strange. Your father’s in 
some passion 
That works him strongly. 
Mir. Never till this day 
Saw I him touched with anger, so distem- 
pered. 145 
Pros. You do look, my son, in a moved 
sort, 
As if you were dismayed. Be cheerful, sir; 


Our revels now are ended. | These our 
actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air; 150 


And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 


} Wiec a 


a 


Se 


THE DANCE OF THE REAPERS 


Enter certain Reapers, properly habited. 
They join with the Nymphs in a graceful 
dance; toward the end whereof Prospero 
starts suddenly, and speaks; after which, 
to a strange, hollow, and confused noise, 
they heavily vanish. 


Pros. [Aside.] I had forgot that foul 
conspiracy 139 

Of the beast Caliban and his confederates 
Against my life. The minute of their plot 


130. crisp, rippling. 138. footing, dancing. 


Direction. heavily, sorrowfully, Stage 


The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 154 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. | Sir, I am vexed— 
Bear with my weakness—my old brain is 
troubled. 
142. avoid, begone. 154. inherit, 
rack, a light bank of clouds, such as had just been used 


in the pageant. 158. rounded with a sle ini 
with the sleep of death. ies a ha 


ossesses. 156, 


ACTALVE MSC 3a 


Be not disturbed with my infirmity. 160 
If you be pleased, retire into my cell 
And there repose. A turn or two I'll walk, 
To still my beating mind. 

Fer. Mir. We wish your peace. [Exeunt. 


Pros. Come with a thought. I thank 
thee, Ariel; come. 
Enter Ariel. 
Ari. Thy thoughts I cleave to. What’s 
thy pleasure? 
Pros. Spirit, 165 


We must prepare to meet with Caliban. 
Art. Ay, my commander. When I pre- 
sented Ceres, 
I thought to have told thee of it, but I 
feared 
Lest I might anger thee. 
Pros. Say again, where didst thou leave 
these varlets? 170 
Ari. I told you, sir, they were red-hot 
with drinking; 
So full of valor that they smote the air 
For breathing in their faces; beat the 
ground 
For kissing of their feet; yet always bending 
Toward their project. Then I beat my 


tabor; 175 
At which, like unbacked colts, they pricked 
their ears, 


Advanced their eyelids, lifted up their noses 
As they smelt music. So I charmed their 


ears 
That calf-like they my lowing followed 
through 
Toothed briers, sharp furzes, pricking 
gorse, and thorns, 180 
Which entered their frail shins. At last I 
left them 


I the filthy-mantled pool beyond your cell, 
There dancing up to the chins, that the 
foul lake 
O’erstunk their feet. 
Pros. This was well done, my bird. 
Thy shape invisible retain thou still. 185 
The trumpery in my house, go bring it 


hither, 
For stale to catch these thieves. 
Art. I go, I go. [Hau. 
Pros. A devil, a born devil, on whose 
nature 


163. beating, agitated. 164. with a thought, as 
quick as thought. 167. presented, played the part of. 
177. Advanced, lifted up. 182. filthy-mantled, cov- 
ered with filthy scum. 187, stale, decoy. 
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Nurture can never stick; on whom my 
pains, 

Humanely taken, all, all lost, quite lost; 190 

And as with age his body uglier grows, 

So his mind cankers. I will plague them 
all, 


Even to roaring. 


Reénter Ariel, loaden with glittering ap- 
parel, ete. 


Come, hang them on this line. 


Prospero and Ariel remain, invisible. Enter 
Caliban, Stephano, and Trinculo, all wet. 
Cal. Pray you, tread softly, that the 
blind mole may not 194 
Hear a foot fall; we now are near his cell. 
Ste. Monster, your fairy, which you say 
is a harmless fairy, has done little better 
than played the Jack with us. 


Ste. Do you hear, monster? If I should 
take a displeasure against you, look you— 
Trin. Thou wert but a lost monster. 

Cal. Good my lord, give me thy favor 
still. 
Be patient, for the prize I'll bring thee to 
Shall hoodwink this mischance; therefore 
speak softly, 206 
All’s hushed as midnight yet. 
Trin. Ay, but to lose our bottles in the 
pool— 
Ste. There is not only disgrace and dis- 
honor in that, monster, but an infinite loss. 
Trin. That’s more to me than my wet- 
ting; yet this is your harmless fairy, mon- 
ster! 211 
Ste. I will fetch off my bottle, though I 
be o’er ears for my labor. 


Cal. Prithee, my king, be quiet. See’st 
thou here, 
This is the mouth o’ the cell. No noise, and 
enter. 215 
Do that good mischief which may make this 
island 


Thine own forever, and I, thy Caliban, 
For aye thy foot-licker. 
Ste. Give me thy hand. I do begin to 
have bloody thoughts. 220 
Trin. O King Stephano! O peer! O 
worthy Stephano! look what a wardrobe 
here is for thee! 


189. Nurture, education. 193. line, lime tree. 198.. 
played the Jack, played the Jack-o’-lantern; i.e., led us 
astray. 205. hoodwink, cover over. 
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Cal. Let it alone, thou fool; it is but 
trash. 224 
Trin. Oh, ho, monster! we know what 
belongs to a frippery. O King Stephano! 
Ste. Put off that gown, Trinculo; by this 
hand, [ll have that gown. 
Trin. Thy Grace shall have it. 
Cal. The dropsy drown this fool! what 
do you mean 230 
To dote thus on such luggage? Let’s alone 
And do the murder first. If he awake, 
From toe to crown he’ll fill our skins with 
pinches, 
Make us strange stuff. 234 
Ste. Be you quiet, monster. Mistress 
line, is not this my jerkin? Now is the 
jerkin under the line. Now, jerkin, you 
are like to lose your hair and prove a bald 


jerkin. 
Trin. Do, do; we steal by line and level, 
an’t like your Grace. 241 


Ste. I thank thee for that jest; here’s a 
garment for’t. Wit shall not go unreward- 
ed while I am king of this country. “Steal 
by line and level”? is an excellent pass of 
pate; there’s another garment for’t. 246 

Trin. Monster, come, put some lime 
upon your fingers, and away with the rest. 

Cal. I will have none on’t. We shall 

lose our time, 

And all be turned to barnacles, or to 
apes 

With foreheads villainous low. 251 

Ste. Monster, lay-to your fingers. Help 
to bear this away where my hogshead of 
wine is, or I'll turn you out of my kingdom. 
Go to, carry this. 

Trin. And this. 

Ste. Ay, and this. 


A noise of hunters heard. Enter divers 
Spirits, in shape of dogs and hounds, 
hunting them about, Prospero and Ariel 
setting them on. 


Pros. Hey, Mountain, hey! 
Ari. Silver! there it goes, Silver! 


226. frippery, shop where old finery is sold. 231. Let's 
alone, let it alone. 235. Mistress line. Stephano thus 
addresses the lime tree upon which the clothes are hung. 
237. under the line, literally, under the lime tree, but 
figuratively, below the equator, where people were sup- 
posed to lose their hair from fevers. The jerkin is going 
to lose its K hair” (nap) from hard wear. 240. Do, do 

good jest. by line and level, methodically. 245. pass 
of pate, sally of wit. 247. lime, birdlime. 250. barna- 


cles, tree geese, a kind of shellfish i: 
on trees. shellfish that was supposed to 
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Pros. Fury, Fury! there, Tyrant, there! 
hark! hark! 

[Cal., Ste., and Trin. are driven out. 

Go charge my goblins that they grind their 


joints 261 
With dry convulsions, shorten up their 
sinews 


With aged cramps, and more pinch-spotted 
make them 
Than pard or cat o’ mountain. 
Ari. Hark, they roar! 
Pros. Let them be hunted soundly. At 
this hour 
Lies at my mercy all mine enemies. 
Shortly shall all my labors end, and thou 
Shalt have the air at freedom. For a little 
Follow, and do me service. [Hxeunt. 
263. aged cramps, cramps such as old people suffer. 


pinch-spotted, marked with pinches. 264. pard, leopard. 
cat o’ mountain, wild cat. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 
EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1. Most of this act is taken up with a mask. 
The mask was a well recognized form of enter- 
tainment at court, where the productions were 
usually as expensive as those of modern musical 
comedies. It combined architecture, painting, 
and pageantry with music, singing, and dancing, 
to produce a splendor of spectacle seldom seen 
since that day. In this mask Prospero employs 
the spirits at his command. He had promised 
to celebrate the marriage of Miranda in this 
fashion (Act IV, Se. i, 41-42). The audience 
would, of course, look forward to some visible 
proof of the powers of so mighty a magician. 
Though Shakespeare did not have the many me- 
chanical devices of the modern stage, he could 
manage the spectacle gorgeously enough. 

The whole scene takes place before Prospero’s 
cell. First enters Iris, goddess of the rainbow, 
dressed in colors which fit her office. As she is 
speaking, Juno, the goddess of marriage, is 
slowly let down from above toward the stage. 
Meanwhile Ceres, the goddess of earth, moves 
to the lawn in front of the cell. Ceres is some- 
what afraid of meeting Venus. Venus, the god- 
dess of love, had once observed Pluto, the god 
of the dead, and had asked her son Cupid to 
shoot an arrow into his heart. Asa result, Pluto 
had fallen in love with the daughter of Ceres, 
Proserpina, and had carried that beautiful 
maiden off to his palace in the underworld. By 
the time Ceres has been reassured that Venus 
has gone to one of her favorite temples, Juno has 
descended to the stage with a team of pea- 
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cocks attached to her chariot. She steps out 
and with stately pace joins Ceres on the green. 
They then sing of their blessings to be showered 
on Ferdinand and Miranda. Next follows a 
dance of water nymphs and reapers on the 
grassy plot. These figures are made to vanish 
by filmy curtains, which are drawn one over an- 
other to represent flying mists. When all the 
grand mythological figures have been hidden 
in this fashion and have taken their exits un- 
observed, the thin curtains are drawn back one 
by one until they too disappear. As Prospero 
says, there is not a rack, a drifting vapor, left 
behind. The pageant has not only increased the 
atmosphere of enchantment that fills the play, 
but has given occasion for one of the supreme 
passages of poetry (lines 148-158) in all Shake- 
speare. 

2. The act also disposes of the minor con- 
spiracy against Prospero. His magic distracts 
the butler and the jester, but Caliban proves 
superior to them in holding to his purpose. 
Even he is powerless before the magician’s po- 
tent spell. 


QUESTIONS AND Topics 


1. Why does Prospero have the mask enacted? 
Who are the actors in it? 

2. In what way are the characters in the 
mask appropriate for the occasion? What does 
each of them represent? 

3. Pick out some human touches in the con- 
versation of these divinities. 

4. Why is the mask terminated while the 
dance is in progress? 

5. What is the most amusing part of the 
comic action? Why do these conspirators not 
succeed? 

6. Pick out the most beautiful speech in the 
whole act. Try to explain why you like it. 

7. Is the conduct of Prospero in this act in 
keeping with the character he has exhibited in 
the earlier three acts? Consider specific speeches. 

8. How has enchantment entered into this 
act? 

9. What events do you look forward to in the 
final act? Why? 


Intensive Study 
Act IV Sch 7, 


For Oral Discussion in Class: 

139-163. 

1. Why has Prospero forgotten Caliban? 

2. Where have we seen Prospero angry be- 
fore? 

5 Explain the “baseless fabric of this vision.” 

4. When is the “great globe” to “leave not a 
rack behind”? 

5. What explanation does Prospero offer for 
his hastiness and agitation? 
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For Acting Out Before the Class: Act. IV, Sc. a, 
143-163. 


Memorize this famous passage, and practice 
rendering it until you can bring out the anxious 
interest of Ferdinand and Miranda, the apolo- 
getic nature of Prospero’s plea for indulgence, 
and the sublimity of his reflection on human life. 


ACT FIFTH 
Scene I. Before Prospero’s cell. 


Enter Prospero in his magic robes, and Ariel. 


Pros. Now does my project gather to a 


head. 
My charms crack not; my spirits nee 
and Time 
Goes upright with his carriage. How’s the 
day? 
Ari. On the sixth hour; at which time, 
my lord, 
You said our work should cease. 
Pros. I did say so, 5 
When first I raised the tempest. Say, my 
spirit, 


How fares the King and’s followers? 

Ari. Confined together 
In the same fashion as you gave in charge, 
Just as you left them; all prisoners, sir, 
In the line-grove which weather-fends your 


cell; 10 
They cannot budge till your release. The 
King, 
His brother, and yours, abide all three dis- 
tracted, 


And the remainder mourning over them, 
Brimful of sorrow and dismay; but chiefly 
Him that you termed, sir, “The good old 


lord, Gonzalo,” 15 
His tears run down his beard, like winter’s 
drops 


From eaves of reeds. Your charm so 
strongly works ’em 
That if you now beheld them, your affec- 
tions 
Would become tender. 
Pros. Dost thou think so, spirit? 


Ari. Mine would, sir, were I human. 


3. Goes upright with his carriage, does not bend 
under the burden of events to be completed. 4. On the 
sixth hour, very close to six o'clock. 10. weather- 
fends, protects from the weather. 11. till your release, 
till released by you. 
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Pros. And mine shall. 20 
Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a 
feeling 
Of their afflictions, and shall not myself, 
One of their kind, that relish all as 
sharply 
Passion as they, be kindlier moved than 
thou art? 
Though with their high wrongs I am struck 
to the quick, 25 
Yet with my nobler reason ’gainst my fury 
Do I take part. The rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance. They being 
penitent, 
The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further. Go release them, 


Ariel. 30 
My charms II break, their senses I'll re- 
store, 


And they shall be themselves. 
Ari. Pll fetch them, sir. 
[ Exit. 
Pros. Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing 
lakes, and groves, 
And ye that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly 
him 35 
When he comes back; you demi-puppets 
that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets 
make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites; and you whose 
pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms, that re- 
joice 
To hear the solemn curfew; by whose aid, 
Weak masters though ye be, I have be- 


dimmed 41 

The noontide sun, called forth the mutinous 
winds, 

And ’twixt the green sea and the azured 
vault 

Set roaring war; to the dread rattling thun- 
der 

Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout 
oak 45 

With his own bolt; the strong-based prom- 
ontory 

23-24, that relish... thou art? who feels suffering 
quite as keenly as they do, be moved more in accordance 
with human nature than thou art? 36. demi-puppets, 


fairies half the size of puppets. 37. green sour ringlets, 
‘fairy rings,” rings of grass of a deeper green and bitterer 
taste than the surrounding meadow grass. 41. Weak 


masters, weak singly but strong when working together 
under command, 


[Act Vie Schi 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs 
plucked up 
The pine and cedar; graves at my com- 
mand 
Have waked their sleepers, oped, and let 
*em forth 49 


By my so potent art. But this rough magic 
I here abjure, and, when I have required 
Some heavenly music, which even now I 
do, 
To work mine end upon their senses that 
This airy charm is for, Pll break my staff, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 55 
And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
Tl drown my book. [Solemn music. 


Here enters Ariel before; then Alonso, with a 
frantic gesture, attended by Gonzalo; Se- 
bastian and Antonio in like manner, at- 
tended by Adrian and Francisco. They 
all enter the circle which Prospero had 
made, and there stand charmed; which 
Prospero observing, speaks. 


A solemn air and the best comforter 

To an unsettled fancy cure thy brains, 

Now useless, boiled within thy skull! There 
stand, 60 

For you are spell-stopped. 

Holy Gonzalo, honorable man, 

Mine eyes, even sociable to the shew of 


thine, 

Fall fellowly drops. The charm dissolves 
apace, 

And as the morning steals upon the 
night, 65 


Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 

Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that 
mantle 

Their clearer reason. O good Gonzalo, 

My true preserver, and a loyal sir 

To him thou follow’st! I will pay thy 
graces 70 

Home both in word and deed. Most cruelly 

Didst thou, Alonso, use me and my daugh- 
ter 

Thy brother was a furtherer in the act. 

Thou art pinched for’t now, Sebastian. 
Flesh and blood, 


47. spurs, the large roots which, after the tree is 
blown over, stick out like spurs. 60. boiled, overexcited, 
62. Holy, righteous. _ 63. sociable to the shew of 
thine, in sympathy with what appears in thine. 64, 
Fall fellowly drops, let fall tears in fellowship. 67. 
ignorant fumes that mantle, fumes producing igno- 
rance, that cover their reason, as scum covers a pond. 
71. Home, thoroughly. 
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You, brother mine, that entertained ambi- 


tion, 75 

Expelled remorse and nature, whom, with 
Sebastian, 

Whose inward pinches therefore are most 
strong, 

Would here have killed your king, I do for- 
give thee, 

Unnatural though thou art. Their under- 


standing 
Begins to swell, and the approaching tide 
Will shortly fill the reasonable shore 81 
That now lies foul and muddy. Not one of 
them 
That yet looks on me, or would know me! 
Ariel, 
Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell; 
I will discase me, and myself present 85 
As I was sometime Milan. Quickly, spirit; 
Thou shalt ere long be free. 
[Ariel sings and helps to attire him. 
Arı. “Where the bee sucks, there suck I. 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs 
on the bough.” 
Pros. Why, that’s my dainty Ariel! I 


shall miss thee; 95 
But yet thou shalt have freedom. So, so, 
so. 


To the King’s ship, invisible as thou art; 
There shalt thou find the mariners asleep 
Under the hatches. The master and the 
boatswain 
Being awake, enforce them to this place, 100 
And presently, I prithee. 
Art. I drink the air before me, and re- 
turn 
Or ere your pulse twice beat. [ Exit. 
Jon. All torment, trouble, wonder, and 
amazement 
Inhabits here. Some heavenly power guide 
us 
Out of this fearful country! 
Pros. Behold, sir King, 106 
The wronged Duke of Milan, Prospero. 
For more assurance that a living prince 


76. remorse and nature, pity and ni atural affection. 
81. reasonable shore, shore of reason. 85. discase 
me, strip off my disguise. 86. sometime Milan, for- 
merly Duke of Milan. 96. So, so, so, that will be 
enough, thank you. 
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Does now speak to thee, I embrace thy 
body; 

And to thee and thy company Ibid 110 
A hearty welcome. 

Alon. Whe’er thou be’st he or no, 
Or some enchanted trifle to abuse me, 
As late I have been, I not know. Thy pulse 
Beats as of flesh and blood; and, since I 


saw thee, 
The affliction of my mind amends, with 
which, 115 


I fear, a madness held me. This must crave, 

An if this be at all, a most strange story. 

Thy dukedom I resign and do entreat 

Thou pardon me my wrongs. But how 
should Prospero 

Be living and be here? 


Pros. First, noble friend, 120 
Let me embrace thine age, whose honor 
cannot 
Be measured or confined. 
Gon. Whether this be 
Or be not, I'll not swear. 
Pros. You do yet taste 
Some subtleties o° the isle, that will not let 
you 
Believe things certain. Welcome, my 
friends all! 125 


[Aside to Seb. and Ant.] But you, my 
brace of lords, were I so minded, 
I here could pluck his Highness’ frown 
upon you 
And justify you traitors. 
I will tell no tales. 

Seb. [Aside.] The devil speaks in him. 

Pros. No. 
For you, most wicked sir, whom to call 

brother 130 
Would even infect my mouth, I do forgive 
Thy rankest fault; all of them; and require 
My dukedom of thee, which perforce, Iknow, 
Thou must restore. 

Alon. If thou be’st Prospero, 
Give us particulars of thy preservation, 135 
How thou hast met us here, whom three 

hours since 
Were wrecked upon this shore, where I 

have lost— 
How sharp the point of this remembrance 
1s |— 


At this time 


111. Whe’er, whether. 112. enchanted trifle, trick 


played on me by enchantment. abuse, deceive. 118. 
Thy dukedom I resign, I give up my ‘claim to tribute 
from Milan. Read again Act I, Scene ii, lines 120-127. 
119. my wrongs, the wrongs if have done you. 124. 
subtleties, illusions. 128, justify, prove. 
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te 


i Y 
CUS A 


“SWEET LORD, YOU PLAY ME FALSE” 


My dear son Ferdinand. 
Pros. I am woe for’t, sir. 
Alon. Irreparable is the loss, and Pa- 
tience 140 
Says it is past her cure. 
Pros. I rather think 
You have not sought her help, of whose soft 
grace 
For the like loss I have her sovereign aid 
And rest myself content. 
Alon. You the like loss! 
Pros. As great to me as late; and, sup- 
portable 
To make the dear loss, have I means much 
weaker 146 
Than you may call to comfort you, for I 
Have lost my daughter. 
Alon. A daughter? 
O heavens, that they were living both in 
Naples, 
The King and Queen there! 
were, I wish 
Myself were mudded in that oozy bed 
Where my son lies. When did you lose 
your daughter? 
Pros. In this last tempest. I perceive, 
these lords 
At this encounter do so much admire 


That they 
150 


139. woe, sorry. 145. as late, as it is 


recent. 
154. do so much admire, are so much astonished. 


That they devour their reason and scarce 
think 155 

Their eyes do offices of truth, their words 

Are natural breath; but, howsoe’er you have 

Been justled from your senses, know for 
certain 

That I am Prospero and that very duke 

Which was thrust forth of Milan, who most 
strangely 160 

Upon this shore, where you were wrecked, 
was landed, 

To be the lord on’t. No more yet of this; 

For ’tis a chronicle of day by day, 

Not a relation for a breakfast nor 

Befitting this first meeting. Welcome, sir; 165 

This cell’s my court. Here have I few at- 


tendants, 

And subjects none abroad. Pray you, look 
in. 

My dukedom since you have given me 
again, 


I will requite you with as good a thing; 
At least bring forth a wonder, to content 


ye 170 
As much as me my dukedom. 


Here Prospero discovers Ferdinand and 
Miranda playing at chess. 


Mir. Sweet lord, you play me false. 


Fer. No, my dearest love, 
I would not for the world. 
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Mir. Yes, for a score of kingdoms you 
should wrangle, 
And I would call it fair play. 
Alon. If this prove 175 
A vision of the island, one dear son 
Shall I twice lose. 
Seb. A most high miracle! 
Fer. Though the seas threaten, they are 
merciful; 
I have cursed them without cause. [Kneels. 
Alon. Now all the blessings 
Of a glad father compass thee about! 180 
Arise, and say how thou cam’st here. 
Mir. O wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new 


world, 
That has such people in’t! 
Pros. *Tis new to thee. 
Alon. What is this maid with whom 
thou wast at play? 185 
Your eld’st acquaintance cannot be three 
hours. 


Is she the goddess that hath severed us, 
And brought us thus together? 

Fer. Sir, she is mortal, 
But by immortal Providence she’s mine. 189 
I chose her when I could not ask my father 
For his advice, nor thought I had one. She 
Is daughter to this famous Duke of Milan, 
Of whom so often I have heard renown, 
But never saw before; of whom I have 
Received a second life; and second father 
This lady makes him to me. 

Alon. I am hers. 196 
But, oh, how oddly will it sound that I 
Must ask my child forgiveness! 

Pros. There, sir, stop; 
Let us not burden our remembrances with 
A heaviness that’s gone. 

Gon. I have inly wept, 200 
Or should have spoke ere this. Look 

down, you gods, 
And on this couple drop a blesséd crown! 
For it is you that have chalked forth the 


way 
Which brought us hither. 
Alon. I say, Amen, Gonzalo! 
Gon. Was Milan thrust from Milan, that 
his issue 205 
Should become Kings of Naples? Oh, re- 
joice 


205. Milan... Milan, the Duke of Milan... the city 


of Milan. 
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Beyond a common joy, and set it down 
With gold on lasting pillars: in one voyage 
Did Claribel her husband find at Tunis, 
And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife 
Where he himself was lost, Prospero his 
dukedom 211 
In a poor isle, and all of us ourselves 
When no man was his own. 
Alon. [To Fer. and Mir.] 
hands. 
Let grief and sorrow still embrace his heart 
That doth not wish you joy! 
Gon. Be it so! 


Reénter Ariel, with the Master and Boat- 
swain amazedly following. 


Give me your 


Amen! 215 


Oh, look, sir, look, sir! here is more of us. 
I prophesied, if a gallows were on land, 
This fellow could not drown. Now, blas- 
phemy, j 
That swear’st grace o’erboard, not an oath 
on shore? 
Hast thou no mouth by land? What is the 
news? 220 
Boats. The best news is, that we have 
safely found 
Our king and company; the next, our ship— 
Which, but three glasses since, we gave out 
split— 
Is tight and yare and bravely rigged as 
when 
We first put out to sea. 
Ari. [Aside to Pros.| Sir, all this serv- 
ice 225 
Have I done since I went. 
Pros. |Aside to Ari.| My tricksy spirit! 
Alon. These are not natural events; they 
strengthen 
From strange to stranger. 
you hither? 
Boats. If I did think, sir, I were well 
awake, 
I'd strive to tell you. 


Say, how came 


We were dead of 


sleep, 230 
And—how we know not—all clapped under 
hatches; 


Where but even now with strange and sev- 
eral noises 

Of roaring, shrieking, howling, jingling 
chains, 

And moe diversity of sounds, all horrible, 


213. his own, master of his senses. 218. blas- 


phemy, blasphemer. 223. glasses, hours. 226. tricksy, 
fine. 230. of sleep, asleep. 234. moe, more. 
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We were awaked; straightway, at liberty; 235 
Where we, in all her trim, freshly beheld 
Our royal, good, and gallant ship, our 


master 

Cap’ring to eye her. On a trice, so please 
you, 

Even in a dream, were we divided from 
them 


And were brought moping hither. 
Ari. [Aside to Pros.] Was’t well done? 
Pros. [Aside to Ari.| Bravely, my dili- 


gence. Thou shalt be free. 241 
Alon. This is as strange a maze as e’er 
men trod; 
And there is in this business more than 
nature 


Was ever conduct of. Some oracle 
Must rectify our knowledge. 

Pros. k Sir, my liege, 245 
Do not infest your mind with beating on 
The strangeness of this business. At 

picked leisure, 
Which shall be shortly, single I'll resolve 


you, 

Which to you shall seem probable, of 
every 

These happened accidents; till when, be 
cheerful 250 


And think of each thing well. 
Ari.| Come hither, spirit. 

Set Caliban and his companions free; 

Untie the spell. [Exit Ariel.| How fares 
my gracious sir? 

There are yet missing of your company 254 

Some few odd lads that you remember not. 


[Aside to 


Reénter Ariel, driving in Caliban, Stephano, 
and Trinculo, in their stolen apparel. 


Ste. Every man shift for all the rest, and 
let no man take care for himself; for all is 
but fortune. Coragio, bully-monster, 
coragio! 

Trin. If these be true spies which I 
wear in my head, here’s a goodly sight. 

Cal. O Setebos, these be brave spirits 

indeed! 


How fine my master is! I am afraid 
He will chastise me, 


Seb. Ha, ha! 264 


238. Cap’ring to eye her, dancing with j i 
4 3 , da i Joy at sight 
of the ship. 240. moping, without full consciousness. 
244. conduct, conductor, 248. single I'll resolve 
you, I'll give you an explanation in private. 249. Which 
referring to “explanation” implied in “resolve.” i 
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What things are these, my lord Antonio? 
Will money buy ’em? 
Ant. Very like; one of them 
Is a plain fish, and, no doubt, marketable. 
Pros. Mark but the badges of these men, 
my lords, 
Then say if they be true. This mis-shapen 
knave, 
His mòther was a witch, and one so strong 
That could control the moon, make flows 
and ebbs 
And deal in her command without her 
power. 272 
These three have robbed me; and this 
demi-devil 
For he’s a bastard one—had plotted with 
them 
To take my life. Two of these fellows you 
Must know and own; this thing of dark- 


ness I 
Acknowledge mine. 
Cal. I shall be pinched to death. 
Alon. Is not this Stephano, my drunken 
butler? 
Seb. He is drunk now. Where had he 
wine? 
Alon. And Trinculo is reeling ripe. 
Where should they 280 
Find this grand liquor that hath gilded 
"em? 


How cam’st thou in this pickle? 
Trin. I have been in such a pickle since 
I saw you last that, I fear me, will never 
out of my bones. I shail not fear fly- 
blowing. 286 
Seb. Why, how now, Stephano! 
Ste. Oh, touch me not; I am not Steph- 
ano, but a cramp. 
Pros. You'd be king o’ the isle, sirrah? 
Ste. I should have been a sore one then. 
Alon. This is a strange thing as e’er I 
looked on. [Pointing to Caliban. 
Pros. He is as disproportioned in his 
manners 
As in his shape. Go, sirrah, to my cell; 
Take with you your companions. As you 
look 
To have my pardon, trim it handsomely. 


268. badges, silver plates engraved with the master’s 
crest. 272, without her power, outside of her sphere. 
280. reeling ripe, so drunk he is staggering. 281, 
gilded ’em, made them drunk. 285. fly-blowing, to 
have my flesh eaten by flies. Trinculo thinks that because 
his body is saturated with the brine of the marsh it is 
waco just as meat pickled in brine does not become 

ainted, 
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Cal. Ay, that I will; and I'll be wise 
hereafter 
And seek for 
doubled ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god 
And worship this dull fool! 
Pros. Go to; away! 
Alon. Hence, and bestow your luzzage 
where you found it. 300 
Seb. Or stole it, rather. 
[Exeunt Cal., Ste., and Trin. 
Pros. Sir, I invite your Highness and 
your train 
To my poor cell, where you shail take your 


grace. What a thrice- 


rest 

For this one night; which, part of it, Pll 
waste 

With such discourse as, I not doubt, shall 
make it 305 


Go quick away—the story of my life 
And the particular accidents gone by 
Since I came to this isle. And in the 
morn 
Tl bring you to your ship and so to Naples, 
Where I have hope to see the nuptial 
Of these our dear-beloved solemnized; 
And thence retire me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave. 
Alon. I long 313 
To hear the story of your life, which must 
Take the ear strangely. 
Pros. TIl deliver all; 
And promise you calm seas,, auspicious 
gales, 
And sail so expeditious that shall catch 
Your royal fleet far off. [Aside to Ari] My 
Ariel, chick, 318 
That is thy charge. Then to the elemeats 
Be free, and fare thou well! Please you, 
draw near. [Exeunt omnes. 


EPILOGUE 


SPOKEN BY PROSPERO 


Now my charms are all o’erthrown, 
And what strength I have’s mine own, 
Which is most faint. Now, ’tis true, 
I must be here confined by you, 


300. luggage, the garments that Caliban, Stephano, 
and Trinculo had taken from the lime tree. 304. waste, 
spend, 307. accidents, incidents. 
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Or sent to Naples. Let me not, 5 

Since I have my dukedom got 

And pardoned the deceiver, dwell 

In this bare island by your spell; 

But release me from my bands 

With the help of your good hands. 10 

Gentle breath of yours my sails 

Must fill, or else my project fails, 

Which was to please. Now I want 

Spirits to enforce, art to enchant, 

And my ending is despair, 15 

Unless I be relieved by prayer, 

Which pierces so that it assaults 

Mercy itself and frees all faults. 

As you from crimes would pardoned be, 

Let your indulgence set me free. [Exit. 20 
9-10. But , .. hands. The noise of the applause 


from the audience would release Prospero from the spell. 
13. Mercy itself, the merciful God. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 
EXPLANATORY Notes 


1. The three hours during which the events 
of the play take place draw to a close. Prospero 
controls the whole situation, and, with all his 
objects attained, lays aside his magic powers 
forever. The major conspiracy, that of An- 
tonio and Sebastian against Alonso, terminates 
in unexpected good-will. Gonzalo is of course 
taken to Prospero’s heart because of his loyalty. 
Alonso, who restores the dukedom to Prospero, 
is pardoned. Sebastian and Antonio are let off 
with only a veiled threat of revealing their trea- 
son to Alonso, since Prospero is convinced that 
forgiveness is better than vengeance. Antonio is, 
of course, deprived of his treacherously-gotten 
honors. The minor plot also ends hopefully. 
Alonso takes back his butler and jester, and 
Caliban gives promise of redeeming himself from 
his foolish opposition to Prospero. Ariel is re- 
turned to the natural freedom of the air. On 
the morrow all the human figures in the play 
are to board the ship, which has been miracu- 
lously preserved, and set sail for Naples to 
solemnize the nuptials of Ferdinand and Mi- 
randa. Then Prospero will betake himself to 
Milan, where every third thought is to be of the 
grave. 

2. During this act the stage has become 
crowde1, since at the end every person in the 
play is present. Most of the speaking takes 
place at the front. Toward the rear at one side 
stretches a line of trees, the lime trees from 
which Prospero’s garments were taken in Act IV. 
At the rear in the center the curtains are drawn 
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apart, at line 171, to reveal Ferdinand and 
Miranda playing chess. At the end Prospero 
indicates that all those on the crowded stage are 
to enter his cell for entertainment. As they 
disappear unobserved, the imagination of the 
spectators may easily place them there while 
the Epilogue is being spoken. 


Questions AND Topics 


1. How long ago was the tempest raised? 
How long has it taken to act the play? 

2. What reason does Prospero offer for for- 
giving those who have wronged him? Does he 
know they will not conspire again? 

3. Many students of Shakespeare think lines 
33-57, spoken by Prospero to give Ariel time to 
bring in the conspirators, are Shakespeare’s fare- 
well to play writing. First, how far do they 
apply to Prospero’s magic in this play? Second, 
what application can you make to Shakespeare’s 
magic in writing plays? 

4. How much of lines 58-103 do the lords 
hear? 

5. In what spirit does Prospero address them? 
Take up each case individually. 

6. In what mood does Alonso reply? Gon- 
zalo? Sebastian? Why does Antonio say noth- 
ing? 

7. What purpose can Prospero have in con- 
cealing for a time the survival of Ferdinand? 

8. Why does Alonso (lines 175-177) think he 
may lose his son twice? 

9. ls Miranda’s exclamation natural? 

10. Prospero’s comment (line 184) brings out, 
according to one student, with ‘‘clearness and 
pathos the contrast between Miranda and her 
father, the contrast between all hopeful youth 
and sad experience.” Show whether this is true 
by reviewing the experience of each. 

11. Explain each part of Gonzalo’s summary 
of the play (lines 205-213), particularly the last 
two lines. 

12. Stephano’s drunken directions (lines 256- 
258) are thought to introduce “‘the profoundest 
sentiments of wisdom where they would be 
least expected, yet where they are most truly 
natural.” Show whether this is true or not by 
applying his thought to the events of the play. 

13. What change in Prospero’s attire draws 
forth Caliban’s exclamation (lines 263-264) ? 

14. Why do the comie conspirators get off 
lightly? What happens to each? 

15 How much of Prospero’s speech (lines 
302-313) can apply to Shakespeare’s withdrawal 
from the drama? 


16. Sketch the events that are to follow the 
close of the play. 


: 17. Does Prospero display eagerness or anger 
in this act? Point out particular places. 


18. Does he show any new qualities? Again 
point out passages. 

19. Why does Alonso talk much more here 
than in Act III? Why do Antonio and Sebastian 
say almost nothing? 

20. Point out the part which enchantment 
has had to do with developments in this act. 


Intensive Study 
For Oral Discussion in Class: Act V, Sc. i, 33-57. 


1. What is the meaning of “ebbing Neptune” ? 

2. Why do the sheep not nibble the “ring- 
lets”? 

3. In what sense are the fairies “weak”? 

4. Have we seen Prospero “‘set roaring war” 
between the elements? Where? 

5. Have we seen him perform the other 
wonders he mentions? 

6. Why does he bury his staff and sink his 
book? 

7. Point out the most suggestive phrases or 
magical lines in the passage. 


For Acting Out Before the Class: Act V, Sc. i, 
104-215. 


Be careful to indicate by your voice and man- 
ner the different feeling Prospero has for each 
person. Portray also the amazement, grief, and 
joy in the part of Alonso. Use your imagina- 
tion in the other rôles also. 


Tuer Pray As A WHOLE 


1. A play must tell a story clearly on the 
stage. If it is truly dramatic, the action will be 
the natural result of the conflict between the 
purposes which the characters pursue. When 
this conflict has developed into a victory for one 
side or the other, the play ends. (a) When the 
play opens, what is the situation of Prospero? 
Alonso? Antonio? Is Prospero’s plight due to 
his character or to accident? (b) State in one 
sentence Prospero’s purpose. Why does he pur- 
sue it? (c) What difficulties, arising from the 
character of his enemies, do you foresee? Di- 
vide these into the difficulties in the major con- 
spiracy and the burlesque conspiracy. (d) What 
resources does Prospero have for overcoming 
these difficulties? (e) In what scene do the 
major conspirators come nearest to success? 
Why do they fail at that point? How are they 
punished in the end? (f) Where do the minor 
conspirators nearly succeed? Is their failure due 
to character or enchantment? How are they 
punished? (g) What is the beginning of the 
Ferdinand-Miranda story? What difficulties lie 
in the way? Are they overcome by character 
or accident? (h) How did Prospero acquire his 
powers of enchantment? Of what use are they 
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to him during the play? At the end why does 
helay them aside? (i) How longa period elapses 
from the first scene to the last? Is this unusual 
in Shakespeare? Cite particular plays. Does 
the plan of The Tempest (in which all the 
events of the play are supposed to occur in the 
same place and in the same length of time as 
the action on the stage), make the story any 
more natural or interesting? Give reasons. 

2. The atmosphere of this play is one of en- 
chantment. Magic, rather than the natural im- 
pulses of human beings, controls events. Some 
of the characters belong to the supernatural 
world. It is interesting to observe how Shake- 
speare weaves this spell. (a) How is the key- 
note struck in the first scene? (b) How does 
Prospero’s explanation to Miranda increase the 
sense of enchantment? (c) What does the char- 
acter of Ariel add to the atmosphere? (d) Show 
how much enchantment has to do with the course 
of events in each story or conflict. (e) Pick out 
a half dozen speeches and songs that add most 
to the atmosphere of the play. Which is the 
most beautiful of all the speeches? Of the 
songs? (f) How does the mask fill out and 
bring to completion this supernatural tone of 
the play? How does it fit in with the story of 
the play? With the character of Prospero? 

3. Compare the enchantment, or fairy-like 
glamour, of this play with the enchantment of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. In all your 
answers to questions, point out differences as 
well as similarities. (a) Are the fairies as 
prominent here as in the Dream? (b) How 
does Ariel differ from Oberon? (c) Compare 


the effect of Ariel’s music with the effect of 
the flower juice in the Dream. (d) What other 
magical controls exist in each play? (e) Com- 
pare the speeches and songs in each play that 
describe or refer to the element of magic. 
Which are the more beautiful? (f) In which 
play do you think the atmosphere of enchant- 
ment is more delightful? Try to explain why. 

4. Caliban. (a) From the hints in the play, 
try to describe Caliban’s appearance. (b) In 
what way was his parentage supernatural? (c) 
Why had Prospero enslaved him? Why does 
he object to serving Prospero? Why is he will- 
ing to serve Stephano? (d) Where did he get 
his love of nature? How does he show it? (e) 
What does he add to the supernatural tone of 
the play? (f) Read Robert Browning’s poem 
“Caliban upon Setebos.” How near is Brown- 
ing’s conception like Shakespeare’s? How does 
it differ? Do Browning and Shakespeare look 
at the world and human life in the same way? 
Quote from both poem and play to prove your 
points. 

5. Ariel. (a) How did Prospero gain his 
power over Ariel? (b) Does he object to serving 
Prospero? Why? (c) What supernatural powers 
does he possess? How much does music have 
to do with the exercise of these powers? Cite 
all the references you can find to his music. 
(d) What activities do the “meaner spirits” at 
his command engage in? Again read to the class 
all the references you can find. (e) What is 
Ariel’s chief desire? How does he attain it? 
(f) What do he and his followers add to the 
supernatural tone of the play? 
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From THE DISCOVERY OF GUIANA 


Sır WALTER RALEIGH 


I. THE HISTORY OF GUIANA 


On Thursday, the sixth of February, 
in the year 1595, we departed Eng- 
land. We arrived at Trinidad the 
twenty-second of March, casting an- 
chor at Point Curiapan. I sent Cap- 
tain Whiddon the year before to get 
what knowledge he could of Guiana, 
and the end of my journey at this time 
was to discover and enter the same. 
My intelligence was far from truth, 
for the country is situated above six 
hundred English miles farther from 
the sea than I was made believe it had 
been, which afterwards understand- 
ing to be true by Berreo, I kept it 
from the knowledge of my company, 
who else would never have been 
brought to attempt the same. Of 
these six hundred miles I passed four 
hundred, leaving my ships so far from 
me at anchor in the sea, which was 
more of desire to perform that discov- 
ery than of reason, especially having 
such poor and weak vessels to trans- 
port ourselves in. In a galley, and in 
one barge, two wherries, and a ship’s 
boat of the Lion’s Whelp, we carried 
one hundred persons and their victuals 
for a month, being all driven to lie in 
the rain and weather in the open air, 
in the burning sun, and upon the hard 
boards, and to dress our meat and to 
carry all manner of furniture in them. 
Consequently they were so pestered 
and unsavory that what with victuals 
being mostly fish, with the wet clothes 
of so many men thrust together, and 
the heat of the sun, I will undertake 

i oration. 5. Point Curiapan, 
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governor of Trinidad, whom Raleigh took prisoner. ae 
four hundred. Raleigh actually covered about 125 miles. 
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there was never any prison in England 


more unsavory and loathsome, espe- 40 


cially to myself, who had for many 
years before been dieted and cared for 
in a sort far differing. 

If Captain Preston had not been 
persuaded that he should have come 
too late to Trinidad to have found us 
there—for the month was expired 
which I promised to tarry for him 
there—but that it had pleased God 
he might have joined with us, and 
that we had entered the country but 
some ten days sooner, ere the rivers 
were overflowed, we had adventured 
either to have gone to the great city 
of Manoa, or at least taken so many 
of the other cities and towns nearer at 
hand as would have made a royal 
return. But it pleased not God so 
much to favor me at this time; if it 
shall be my lot to prosecute the same, 
I shall willingly spend my life therein. 
If any else shall conquer the same, I 
assure him he shall perform more than 
ever was done in Mexico by Cortes, or 
in Peru by Pizarro, whereof the one 
conquered the Empire of Montezuma, 
the other of Huascar and Atahualpa. 
Whatsoever prince shall possess it, 
that prince shall be lord of more gold 
and of a more beautiful empire, and of 
more cities and people, than either the 
King of Spain or the great Turk. 

The Empire of Guiana is directly 
east from Peru toward the sea, and 


44, Captain Preston, with another ship, was to have 
accompanied Raleigh. 55. Manoa, a fabled city sup- 
posed to be west of the region shown in the map on page 
66. 64. Cortes, Hernando (1485-1547), Spanish con- 
queror of Mexice. The Mexican Emperor was Monte- 
zuma (1480-1520). 65. Peru. At this time the name 
included (roughly) what is now Peru, Chile, Bolivia, and 
Ecuador. Pizarro, Francisco (1471-1541), Spanish con- 
queror of Peru, two rulers of which were Huascar and 
Atahualpa. 72. great Turk, the Sultan. 
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lieth under the equinoctial line. It 
hath more abundance of gold than 
any part of Peru, and as many or 
more great cities than ever Peru had 
when it flourished most. It is gov- 
erned by the same laws, and the 
Emperor and people observe the same 
religion and the same form and policies 
in government as were used in Peru. 
As I have been assured by such Span- 
iards as have seen Manoa, the imperial 
city of Guiana, which the Spaniards 
call El Dorado, that for the great- 
ness, for the riches, and for the excel- 
lent seat, it far exceedeth any of the 
world, at least of so much of the world 
as is known to the Spanish nation. It 
is founded upon a lake of salt water of 
two hundred leagues long, like unto 
Mare Caspiu. And if we compare it 
to that of Peru, and but read the 
report of Francisco Lopez and others, 
it will seem more than credible. Be- 
cause we may judge of the one by the 
other, I thought good to insert part 
of the one hundred twentieth chapter 
of Lopez, in his General History of the 
Indies, wherein he describeth the court 
and magnificence of Huaina Capac, 
ancestor to the Emperor of Guiana: 


All the vessels of his home, table, and 
kitchen were of gold and silver; and the 
meanest, of silver and copper for strength 
and hardness of the metal. He had in his 
wardrobe hollow statues of gold which 
seemed giants, and the figures in propor- 
tion and bigness of all the beasts, birds, 
trees, and herbs that the earth bringeth 
forth, and of all the fishes that the sea or 
waters of his kingdom breedeth. He had 
also ropes, budgets, chests, and troughs 
of gold and silver, heaps of billets of gold, 
that seemed wood marked out to burn. 
Finally, there was nothing in his country 
whereof he had not the counterfeit in gold. 
Yea, and they say the Incas had a garden 


13. El Dorado, the golden. 20. Mare Cas 
5 3 a g R : piu, the 
Caspian Sea. 27. Lopez de Gomara, Francisco (1510- 
c. 1559), secretary to Cortes. 29. Huaina Capac, 
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of pleasure in an island near Puna, where 
they went to recreate themselves when they 
would take the air of the sea, which had 
all kinds of garden herbs, flowers, and 
trees of gold and silver, an invention and 
magnificence till then never seen. Besides 
all this, he had an infinite quantity of 
silver and gold unwrought in Cuzco, which 
was lost by the death of Huascar, for the 
Indians hid it, seeing that the Spaniards 
took it and sent it into Spain. 


Now, although these reports may 
seem strange, yet if we consider the 
many millions which are daily brought 
out of Peru into Spain, we may easily 
believe the same, for we find that by 
the abundant treasure of that country 
the Spanish King vexeth all the princes 
of Europe, and is become in a few 
years, from a poor king of Castille, 
the greatest monarch of this part of the 
world, and likely every day to increase 
if other princes suffer him to add this 
empire to the rest, which by far ex- 
ceedeth all the rest. If his gold now 
endanger us, he will then be unre- 
sistible. Such of the Spaniards as 
afterwards endeavored the conquest 
thereof—whereof there have been 
many, as shall be declared hereafter— 
thought that this Inca—of whom this 
Emperor now living is descended— 
took his way by the River Amazon; 
for by that way followed Orellana— 
by the commandment of the Marquis 
Pizarro in the year 1542—whose name 
the river also beareth this day, which 
is also by others called Marafion. It 
was also attempted by Diego de 
Ordaz. It is now little less than 
seventy years since that Ordaz, a 
knight of the order of Santiago, 
attempted the same. It was in the 
year 1542 that Orellana discovered the 
River Amazon; but the first that ever 


47, Puna, an island of Ecuador. 54. Cuzco, capital 
of the empire of the Incas. 66. Castille, then a small sep- 
arate kingdom, now part of Spain. 80. Orellana, Fran- 
cisco de (c.1500-1549), first explorer of the Amazon. 84, 
Marañon, the upper Amazon is still so called. 87. Ordaz 
Ceres Spanish explorer, who spread the El Dorado 
myth. 
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saw Manoa was Juan Martinez, mas- 
ter of the munition to Ordaz. At a 
port called Morequito, in Guiana, 
there lieth at this day a great anchor 
of Ordaz’s ship, and this port is some 
three hundred miles within the land, 
upon the great River Orinoco. I rested 
at this port four days, twenty days 
after I left the ships at Curiapan. 
Upon the River Amazon Thevet 
writeth that the people wear croissants 
of gold, for of that form the Guianians 
most commonly make them. From 
Dominica to Amazon, which is above 
two hundred fifty leagues, all the chief 
Indians in all parts wear of those plates 
of Guiana. Undoubtedly those that 
trade with the Amazons return much 
gold, which, as is aforesaid, cometh by 
trade from Guiana, by some branch of 
a river that falleth from the country 
into the Amazon, and either it is by 
the river which passeth by the nations 
called Tisnados, or by Carepuna. I 
made inquiries amongst the most 
ancient and best traveled of the 
Orinocoponi, and I had knowledge 
of all the rivers between Orinoco and 
Amazon, and was very desirous to 
understand the truth of those warlike 
women, because of some it is believed, 
of others not. Though IJ digress from 
my purpose, yet I will set down what 
hath been delivered me for truth of 
those women. I spoke with a cacique, 
or lord of people, that told me he had 
been in the river, and beyond it also. 
The nations of these women are on 
the south side of the river, in the 
provinces of Topago, and their chief- 
est strengths and retreats are in the 
islands situated on the south side of 
the entrance, some sixty leagues within 
the mouth of the said river. The 
memories of the like women are very 
Nee ee eee aly 170 miles iom 
Pee E AERA e of the West 


Indies. 24. Tisnados, south of the region shown in the 


map on page 66. 31. of, by. 
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ancient as well in Africa as in Asia; in 
Africa those that had Medusa for 
queen, others in Scythia, near the 
rivers of Tanais and Thermadon. 
We find also that Lampedo and Mar- 
thesia were Queens of the Amazons. 
In many histories they are verified to 
have been, and in divers ages and 
provinces. They which are not far 
from Guiana do meet men but once 
in a year, and for the time of one 
month, which I gather by their rela- 
tion to be in April. At that time all 
the Kings of the borders assemble, and 
the Queens of the Amazons. This 
one month they feast, dance, and 
drink of their wines in abundance, and 
the moon being done, they all depart 
to their own provinces. 


II. THE VOYAGE UP THE RIVER 


After I had learned of Berreo’s pro- 
ceedings past and purposed, I told 
him that I had resolved to see Guiana, 
and that it was the end of my journey, 
and the cause of my coming to 
Trinidad, as it was indeed (and for 
that purpose I sent James Whiddon 
the year before to get intelligence, 
with whom Berreo himself had speech 
at that time, and remembered how 
inquisitive James Whiddon was of his 
proceedings, and of the country of 
Guiana). Berreo was stricken into a 
great melancholy and sadness, and 
used all the arguments he could to 
dissuade me, and also assured the 
gentlemen of my company that it 
would be labor lost, and that they 
should suffer many miseries if they 
proceeded. First, he delivered that 
I could not enter any of the rivers with 
any bark or pinnace, nor hardly with 
any ship’s boat, it was so low, sandy, 
and full of flats, and that his com- 
panions were daily grounded in their 
canoes, which drew but twelve inches 
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water. He further said that none of 
the country would come to speak with 
us, but would all fly, and if we followed 
them to their dwellings they would 
burn their own towns, and besides 
that, the way was long, the winter at 
hand, and that the rivers beginning 
once to swell, it was impossible to stem 
the current, and that we could not in 
10 those small boats by any means carry 
victuals for half the time; and that— 
which indeed most discouraged my 
company—the kings and lords of all 
the borders and of Guiana had decreed 
that none of them should trade with 
any Christian for gold, because the 
same would be their own overthrow, 
and that for the love of gold the 
Christians meant to conquer and dis- 
20 possess them of all together. 

Many and the most of these I found 
to be true, but yet I, resolving to 
make trial of all whatsoever hap- 
pened, directed Captain George Gif- 
ford, my Vice-admiral, to take the 
Tion’s Whelp, and Captain Calfield 
his bark, to turn to the eastward, 
against the breeze what they could 
possible, to recover the mouth of a 
30 river called Capuri. This entrance I 


had before sent Captain Whiddon 
and John Douglas, the master, to 
discover, who found some nine foot 
water or better upon the flood, and 
five at low water. To them I had 
given instructions that they should 
anchor at the edge of the shoal, and 
upon the best of the flood to thrust 
over, which shoal John Douglas 
buoyed and beckoned for them be- 
fore. But they labored in vain, for 
neither could they turn it up al- 
together so far to the east, neither 
did the flood continue so long, but 
the water fell ere they could have 
passed the sands, as we after found 
by a second experience. So as now 
we must either give over our enter- 
prise, or leaving our ships at adventure 
four hundred miles behind us, run 
up in our ship’s boats, one barge, and 
two wherries. But, being doubtful 
how to carry victuals for so long a 
time in such baubles, or any strength 
of men, especially for that Berreo 
assured us that his son must be by 


‘that time come down with many 


soldiers, I sent away one King, master 
of the Lion’s Whelp, with his ship’s 


40. beckoned, placed a beacon upon the buoy. 
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boat, to try another branch of a river 
in the bottom of the Bay of Guanipa, 
which was called Amana, to prove if 
there were water to be found for either 
of the small ships to enter. But when 
he came to the mouth of Amana, he 
found it as the rest, but stayed not to 
discover it thoroughly, because he 
was assured by an Indian, his guide, 
that the cannibals of Guanipa would 
assail them with many canoes, and 
that they shot poisoned arrows, so as 
if he hasted not back they should all 
be lost. 

In the meantime, fearing the worst, 
I caused the carpenters to cut down 
a gallego boat, and to fit her with 
banks to row on, and in all things to 
prepare her the best they could, so as 
she might be brought to draw but five 
foot, for so much we had on the bar 
of Capuri at low water. And doubt- 
ing of King’s return, I sent John 
Douglas again in my long barge, as 
well to relieve him as also to make a 
perfect search in the bottom of that 
bay, for it hath been held for infallible 
that whatsoever ship or boat shall 
fall therein can never disembark again 
by reason of the violent current which 
setteth into the said bay, as also for 
that the breeze and easterly wind 
bloweth directly into the same. 

I sent with John Douglas an old 
cacique of Trinidad for a pilot, who 
told us that we could not return again 
by the bay or gulf, but that he knew 
a by-branch which ran within the 
land to the eastward, and that he 
thought by it we might fall into 
Capuri, and so return in four days. 
John Douglas searched those rivers 
and found four goodly entrances, 
whereof the least was as big as the 
Thames at Woolwich, but in the bay 
thitherward it was shoal and but six- 
foot water, so as we were now with- 


45. Woolwich, now part of London, then a city south- 
east of London, and so, nearer the mouth of the Thames, 
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out hope of any ship or bark to pass 
over. ‘Therefore we resolved to go 
on with the boats, and the bottom of 
the gallego, in which we thrust sixty 
men; in the Lion’s Whelp’s boat and 
wherry we carried twenty. Captain 
Calfield, in his wherry, carried ten 
more, and in my barge another ten, 
which made up a hundred. We had 
no other means but to carry victuals 
for a month in the same, and also to 
lodge therein as we could, and to boil 
and dress our meat. Captain Gifford 
had with him Master Edward Porter, 
Captain Eynos, and eight more in 
his wherry, with all their victuals, 
weapons, and provisions. Captain Cal- 
field had with him my cousin Butshead 
Gorges, and eight more. In the galley, 
of gentlemen and officers myself had 
Captain Thyn, my cousin John Gren- 
ville, my nephew John Gilbert, Captain 
Whiddon, Captain Keymis, Edward 
Hancock, Captain Clarke, Lieutenant 
Hewes, Thomas Upton, Captain Facy, 
Jerome Ferrar, Anthony Wells, Wil- 
liam Connock, and about fifty more. 
We could not learn of Berreo any 
other way to enter but in branches so 
far to the windward as it was impos- 
sible for us to recover, for we had as 
much sea to cross over in our wherries 
as between Dover and Calais, and in a 
great billow, the wind and current 
being both very strong, so as we were 
driven to go in those small boats 
directly before the wind into the bot- 
tom of the Bay of Guanipa, and from 
thence to enter the mouth of some one 
of those rivers which John Douglas 
had last discovered. We had with us 
for pilot an Indian of Barema, a river 
to the south of Orinoco, between that 
and the Amazon, whose canoes we 
had formerly taken as he was going 
from the said Barema, laden with 
cassava bread to sell at Margarita. 


between Dover and Calais, about twenty-seven 


80. 
94. Margarita, an island in the West Indies. 
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This Arwacan promised to bring me 
into the great River Orinoco, but 
indeéd of that which we entered he was 
utterly ignorant, for he had not seen 
it in twelve years before, at which 
time he was very young, and of no 
judgment. If God had not sent us 
another help, we might have wandered 
a whole year in that labyrinth of 
rivers, ere we had found any way, 
either out or in, especially after we 
were past the ebbing and flowing, 
which was in four days. For I know 
all the earth doth not yield the lke 
confluence of streams and branches, 
the one crossing the other so many 
times, and all so fair and large, and so 
like one to another, as no man can tell 
which to take. If we went by the 
sun or compass, hoping thereby to go 
directly one way or other, yet that 
way we were also carried in a circle 
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every island so bordered with high 
trees, as no man could see any farther 
than the breadth of the river or length 
of the breach. 

But thus it chanced that entering 
into a river—which because it had 
no name we called the River of the 
Red Cross, ourselves being the first 
Christians that ever came therein— 
the twenty-second of May, as we were 
rowing up the same, we espied a 
small canoe with three Indians, which, 
by the swiftness of my barge, rowing 
with eight oars, I overtook ere they 
could cross the river. The rest of 
the people on the banks, shadowed 
under the thick wood, gazed on with a 
doubtful conceit what might befall 
those three which we had taken. But 
when they perceived that we offered 
them no violence, neither entered 
their canoe with any of ours, nor took 
out of the canoe any of theirs, they 
then began to show themselves on the 
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bank’s side, and offered to traffic with 
us for such things as they had, and as 
we drew near they all stayed, and we 
came with our barge to the mouth of a 
little creek, which came from their 
town into the great river. 

As we abode there a while, our 
Indian pilot, called Ferdinando, would 
needs go ashore to their village to 
fetch some fruits, and to drink of 
their artificial wines, and also to see 
the place, and to know the lord of it 
against another time, and took with 
him a brother of his which he had with 
him in the journey. When they came 
to the village of these people, the lord 
of the island offered to lay hands on 
them, purposing to have slain them 
both, yielding for reason that this 
Indian of ours had brought a strange 
nation into their territory to spoil and 
destroy them. But the pilot, being 
quick and of a disposed body, slipped 
their fingers, and ran into the woods, 
and his brother being the better foot- 
man of the two, recovered the creek’s 
mouth, where we stayed in our barge, 
crying out that his brother was slain. 
With that we set hands on one of them 
that was next us, a very old man, and 
brought him into the barge, assuring 
him that if we had not our pilot again, 
we would presently cut off his head. 
This old man, being resolved that he 
should pay the loss of the other, cried 
out to those in the woods to save 
Ferdinando, our pilot. But they fol- 
lowed him notwithstanding, and hunt- 
ed after him upon the foot with their 
deer dogs, and with so main a cry 
that all the woods echoed with the 
shout they made. At last this poor 
chased Indian recovered the river side, 
and got upon a tree, and as we were 
coasting, leaped down and swam to 
the barge, half dead with fear. Our 
good hap was that we kept the other 
old Indian, which we handfasted to 
redeem our pilot withal, for, being 
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natural of those rivers, we assured 
ourselves he knew the way better than 
any stranger could. Indeed, but for 
this chance I think we had never found 
the way either to Guiana or back to 
our ships; for Ferdinando, after a few 
days, knew nothing at all, nor which 
way to turn; yea, and many times the 
old man himself was in great doubt 
which river to take. Those people 
which dwell in these broken islands 
and drowned lands are generally 
called Tivitivas; there are of them 
two sorts, the one called Ciawani, and 
the other Waraweete. 

The great river of the Orinoco, or 
Baraquan, hath nine branches, which 
fall out on the north side of his own 
main mouth; on the south side it hath 
seven other fallings into the sea, so it 
disembogueth by sixteen arms in all, 
between islands and broken ground, 
but the islands are very great, many 
of them as big as the Isle of Wight 
and bigger, and many less. From the 
first branch on the north to the last of 
the south it is at least a hundred 
leagues, so as the river’s mouth is no 
less than three hundred miles wide at 
its entrance into the sea, which I take 
to be far bigger than that of the Ama- 
zon. All those that inhabit in the 
mouth of this river upon the several 
north branches are these Tivitivas, of 
which there are two chief lords, which 
have continual wars one with the 
other. The islands which lie on the 
right hand are called Paliamos, and 
the land on the left Hororotomaka, 
and the river by which John Douglas 
returned within the land from Amana 
to Capuri, they call Macuri. 

These Tivitivas are a very goodly 
people and very valiant, and have the 
most manly speech and most deliber- 
ate that ever I heard, of what nation 
soever. In the summer they have 
houses on the ground, as in other 
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places; in the winter they dwell upon 
the trees, where they build very arti- 
ficial towns and villages, as it is written 
in the Spanish story of the West 
Indies, that those people do in the low 
lands near the Gulf of Uraba; for be- 
tween May and September the River 
of the Orinoco riseth thirty foot up- 
right, and then are those islands over- 
flowed twenty foot high above the level 
of the ground, saving some few raised 
grounds in the middle of them; and for 
this cause they are enforced to live in 
this manner. They never eat of any- 
thing that is set or sown, and as at 
home they use no planting, so when 
they come abroad they refuse to feed 
of aught but of that which Nature 
without labor bringeth forth. They 
use the tops of palmettos for bread, and 
kill deer, fish, and pork for-the rest of 
their sustenance; they have also many 


sorts of fruits that grow in the woods, - 


and great variety of birds and fowl. 
And if to speak of them were not 
tedious and vulgar, surely we saw in 
those passages of very rare colors and 
forms, not elsewhere to be found, for- 
asmuch as I have either seen or read. 
Of these people, those that dwell 
upon the branches of the Orinoco 
called Capuri and Macureo are for the 
most part carpenters of canoes, for 
they make the most and fairest canoes 
and sell them into Guiana for gold, and 
into Trinidad for tobacco, in the ex- 
cessive taking whereof they exceed all 
nations; and notwithstanding the 
moistness of the air in which they 
live, the hardness of their diet, and the 
great labors they suffer to hunt, fish, 
and fowl for their living, in all my life, 
either in the Indies or in Europe, did 
I never behold a more goodly or better 
favored people, or a more manly. 
After we departed from the port of 
these Ciawani we passed up the river 
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with the flood, and anchored the ebb, 
and in this sort we went onward. The 
third day that we entered the. river 
our galley came on ground, and stuck 
so fast as we thought that even there 
our discovery had ended, and that we 
must have left sixty of our men to 
have inhabited like rooks upon trees 
with those nations; but the next 
morning, after we had cast out all her 
ballast, with tugging and hauling to 
and fro, we got her afloat, and went 
on. At four days’ end we fell into a 
river called the great Amana, which 
ran more directly without windings 
and turnings than the other. But 
soon after, the flood of the sea left us, 
and we were enforced either by main 
strength to row against a violent cur- 
rent, or to return as wise as we went 
out; we had then no shift but to per- 
suade the companies that it was but 
two or three days’ work, and there- 
fore desired them to take pains, every 
gentleman and others taking their 
turns to row, and to spell one the 
other at the oar’s end. Every day we 
passed by goodly branches of rivers, 
some falling from the west, others 
from the east, into Amana, but those I 
leave to the description in the chart 
of discovery, where every one shall be 
named, with his rising and descent. 
When three days more were overgone, 
our companies began to despair, the 
weather being extremely hot, the 
river bordered with very high trees 
that kept away the air, and the cur- 
rent against us every day stronger 
than other. But we evermore com- 
manded our pilots to promise an end 
the next day, and used it so long as we 
were driven to assure them from four 
reaches of the river to three, and so 
to two, and so to the next reach. 
But so long we labored as many days 
were spent, and so driven to draw 
ourselves to harder allowance, our 
bread even at the last, and no drink 
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at all; and our men and ourselves so 
wearied and scorched, and doubtful 
withal whether we should ever per- 
form it or no, the heat increasing as 
we drew toward the line; for we were 
now in five degrees. 

The farther we went on—our vic- 
tuals decreasing and the air breeding 
great faintness—we grew weaker and 
weaker when we had most need of 
strength and ability, for hourly the 
river ran more violently than other 
against us, and the barge, wherries, 
and ship’s boat of Captain Gifford and 
Captain Calfield had spent all their 
provisions, so as we were brought into 
despair and discomfort, had we not 
persuaded all the company that it was 
but only one day’s work more to attain 
the land where we should be relieved 
of all we wanted, and if we returned 
that we were sure to starve by the 
way, and that the world would also 
laugh us to scorn. On the banks of 
these rivers were divers sorts of fruits 
good to eat, flowers and trees of that 
variety as were sufficient to make ten 
volumes of herbals; we relieved our- 
selves many times with the fruits of 
the country, and sometimes with fowl 
and fish; we saw birds of all colors, 
some carnation, some crimson, orange 
tawny, purple, green, watchet, and 
of all other sorts both simple and 
mixed, as it was unto us a great good 
passing of the time to behold them, 
besides the relief we found by killing 
some store of them with our fowling 
pieces, without which, having little or 
no bread and less drink, but only the 
thick and troubled water of the river, 
we had been in a very hard case. 

Our old pilot of the Ciawani—whom, 
as I said before, we took to redeem 
Ferdinando—told us that if we would 
enter a branch of a river on the right 


55. five degrees. Raleigh was actually about 9 
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hand with our barge and wherries, and 
leave the galley at anchor the while 
in the great river, he would bring us 
to a town of the Arwacas where we 
should find store of bread, hens, fish, 
and of the country wine, and persuaded 
us that departing from the galley at 
noon, we might return ere night. I 
was very glad to hear this speech, and 
presently took my barge, with eight 
musketeers, Captain Gifford’s wherry 
with himself and four musketeers, and 
Captain Calfield with his wherry and 
as many, and so we entered the mouth 
of this river, and because we were 
persuaded that it was so near, we 
took no victuals with us at all. When 
we had rowed three hours we marveled 
we saw no sign of any dwelling, and 
asked the pilot where the town was; 
he told us a little farther. After three 
hours’ more, the sun being almost set, 
we began to suspect that he led us that 
way to betray us, for he confessed that 
those Spaniards which fled from Trini- 
dad, and also those that remained 
with Carapana in Emeria, were joined 
together in some village upon that 
river. But when it grew toward night, 
and we demanding where the place 
was, he told us but four reaches more. 
When we had rowed four and four, we 


<- saw no sign, and our poor watermen, 


40 


heartbroken and tired, were ready to 
give up the ghost; for we had now 
come from the galley near forty 
miles. 

At the last we determined to hang 
the pilot, and if we had well known 
the way back again by night, he had 
surely gone, but our own necessities 
pleaded sufficiently for his safety; for 
it was as dark as pitch, and the river 
began so to narrow itself, and the 
trees to hang over from side to side, 
as we were driven with arming swords 
to cut a passage through those 
branches that covered the water. We 
were very desirous to find this town, 
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hoping of a feast, because we made but 
a short breakfast aboard the galley in 
the morning, and it was now eight 
o'clock at night, and our stomachs 
began to gnaw apace; but whether it 
was best to return or go on, we began 
to doubt, suspecting treason in the 
pilot more and more. But the poor 
old Indian ever assured us that it was 
but a little farther, and but this one 
turning, and that turning. At last 
about one o’clock after midnight we 
saw a light, and rowing toward it, we 
heard the dogs of the village. When 
we landed we found few people, for 
the lord of that place was gone with 
divers canoes above four hundred 
miles off, upon a journey toward the 
head of the Orinoco to trade for gold. 
In his house we had good store of bread, 
fish, hens, and Indian drink, and so 
rested that night; and in the morning, 
after we had traded with such of his 
people as came down, we returned 
toward our galley, and brought with 
us a quantity of bread, fish, and 
hens. 

On both sides of this river we passed 
the most beautiful country that ever 
mine eyes beheld; and whereas all that 
we had seen before was nothing but 
woods, prickles, bushes, and thorns, 
here we beheld plains of twenty miles 
in length, the grass short and green, 
and in divers parts groves of trees by 
themselves, as if they had been by all 
the art and labor in the world so made 
of purpose; and still as we rowed, the 
deer came down feeding by the water 
side, as if they had been used to a 
keeper’s call. Upon this river there 
were great store of fowl, and of many 
sorts; we saw in it divers sorts of 
strange fishes, and of marvelous big- 
ness; but for lagartos it exceeded, for 
there were thousands of those ugly 
serpents, and the people call it, for 
the abundance of them, the river of 
lagartos in their language. I had a 
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negro, a very proper young fellow, who 
leaping out of the galley to swim in 
the mouth of this river, was in all our 
sights taken and devoured by one of 
those lagartos. In the meanwhile our 
companies in the galley thought we 
had been all lost (for we promised to 
return before night), and sent the 
Lion’s Whelp’s ship’s boat with Cap- 
tain Whiddon to follow us up the 
river; but the next day after we had 
rowed up and down some four-score 
miles we returned, and went on our 
way up the great river. When we 
were even at the last cast for want of 
victuals, Captain Gifford being before 
the galley and the rest of the boats, 
seeking out some place to land upon 
the banks to make fire, espied four 
canoes coming down the river, and 
with no small joy caused his men to 
try the uttermost of their strength. 
After a while two of the four gave 
over, and ran themselves ashore, every 
man betaking himself to the fastness 
of the woods; the two other lesser got 
away, while he landed to lay hold of 
these, and so turned into some by- 
creek, we knew not whither. Those 
canoes that were taken were laden 
with bread, and were bound for Mar- 
garita in the West Indies, which 
those Indians—called Arwacas—pur- 
posed to carry thither for exchange. 
But in the lesser there were three 
Spaniards, who having heard of the 
defeat of their governor in Trinidad, 
and that we purposed to enter Guiana, 
came away in those canoes. One of 
them was a cavallero, as the captain of 
the Arwacas after told us, another a 
soldier, and the third a refiner. 

In the meantime, nothing on the 
earth could have been more welcome 
to us next unto gold than the great 
store of very excellent bread which we 
found in these canoes, for now our 

15. cast, extremity. 81. bread, cassava or tapioca. 
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men cried, “Let us go on, we care not 
how far.” After that Captain Gifford 
had brought the two canoes to the gal- 
ley, I took my barge and went to the 
bank side with a dozen shot, where the 
canoes first ran themselves ashore, 
and landed there, sending out Captain 
Gifford and Captain Thyn on one 
hand, and Captain Calfield on the 
other, to follow those that were fled 
into the woods, and as I was creeping 
through the bushes, I saw an Indian 
basket hidden, which was the refiner’s 
basket, for I found in it his quicksilver, 
saltpeter, and divers things for the 
trial of metals, and also the dust of 
such ore as he had refined; but in 
those canoes which escaped there was 
a good quantity of ore and gold. I 
then landed more men, and offered 
£500 to what soldier soever could take 
one of those three Spaniards that we 
thought were landed. But our labors 
were in vain in that behalf, for they 
put themselves into one of the small 
canoes, and so while the greater canoes 
were in taking, they escaped. 

Seeking after the Spaniards, we 
found the Arwacas hidden in the 
woods which were pilots for the Span- 
iards, and rowed their canoes; of which 
I kept the chiefest for a pilot, and 
carried him with me to Guiana, by 
whom I understood where and in what 
countries the Spaniards had labored 
for gold. I made not the same known 
to all, for when the springs began to 
break, and the rivers to raise them- 
selves so suddenly as by no means we 
could abide the digging of any mine 
(especially for that the richest are 
defended with rocks of hard stone, 
which we call the white spar, and that 
it required both time, men, and instru- 
ments fit for such a work), I thought it 
best not to hover thereabouts. For if 
the same had been perceived by the 
company, there would have been by 
this time many barks and ships set 
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out, and perchance other nations 
would also have gotten of ours for 
pilots, so as both ourselves might 
have been prevented, and all our care 
taken for good usage of the people 
been utterly lost by those that only 
respect present profit, and such vio- 
lence or insolence offered as the na- 
tions which are borderers would have 
changed their desire of our love and 
defense into hatred and violence. 

This Arwacan pilot, with the rest, 
feared that we would have eaten them, 
or otherwise have put them to some 
cruel death, for the Spaniards, to the 
end that none of the people in the 
passage toward Guiana or in Guiana 
itself might come to speech with us, 
persuaded-all the nations that we were 
men-eaters and cannibals; but when 
the poor men and women had seen us, 
and that we gave them meat, and to 
everyone something or other, which 
was rare and strange to them, they be- 
gan to conceive the deceit and purpose 
of the Spaniards. 

After we had taken in this supply 
of bread, with divers baskets of roots, 
which were excellent meat, I gave one 
of the canoes to the Arwacas, which 
belonged to the Spaniards that were 
escaped. When I had dismissed all 
but the captain (who by the Spaniards 
was christened Martin), I sent back 
in the same canoe the old Ciawani, and 
Ferdinando, my first pilot, and gave 
them both such things as they desired, 
with sufficient victuals to carry them 
back, and by them wrote a letter to 
the ships, which they promised to 
deliver, and performed it, and then I 
went on with my new hired pilot, 
Martin the Arwacan. 

The fifteenth day we discovered 
afar off the mountains of Guiana to our 
great joy, and toward the evening had 
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a slant of a northerly wind that blew 
very strong, which brought us in sight 
of the great River of the Orinoco, out 
of which this river descended wherein 
we were. We descried afar off three 
other canoes as far as we could discern 
them, after whom we hastened with 
our barge and wherries, but two of 
them passed out of sight, and the 
third entered up the great river, on 
the right hand to the westward, and 
there stayed out of sight. They 
thought that we meant to take the 
way eastward toward the province 
of Carapana, for that. way the Span- 
iards keep, not daring to go upwards 
to Guiana, the people in those parts 
being all their enemies, and those in 
the canoes thought us to have been 
those Spaniards that were fled from 
Trinidad, and had escaped killing. 
When we came so far down as the 
opening of that branch into which they 
slipped, being near them with our 
barge and wherries, we made after 
them, and ere they could land, came 
within call, and by our interpreter 
told them what we were, wherewith 
they came back willingly aboard us. 
Of such fish and tortugas’ eggs as they 
had gathered, they gave us, and prom- 
ised in the morning to bring the lord 
of that part with them, and to do us 
all other services they could. 


III. NATIVE CHIEFTAINS 


That night we came to an anchor 
at the parting of three goodly rivers; 
the one was the River of Amana, by 
which we came from the north, and 
ran athwart toward the south, the 
other two were of the Orinoco, which 
crossed from the west and ran to the 
sea toward the east, and landed upon 
a fair sand, where we found thousands 


76. tortugas, turtles. 82. Parting of three goodly 
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ALONG A BRANCH OF THE ORINOCO 


of tortugas’ eggs, which are very whole- 
some meat, and greatly restoring, so 
as our men were now well filled and 
highly contented both with the fare 
and nearness of the land of Guiana, 
which appeared in sight. In the 
morning there came down according 
to promise the lord of that border, 
called Toparimaca, with some thirty 
or forty followers, and brought us 
divers sorts of fruits, and of his wine, 
bread, fish, and flesh, whom we also 
feasted as we could. At least he 
drank good Spanish wine, whereof we 
had a small quantity in bottles. I con- 
ferred with this Toparimaca of the next 
way to Guiana, who conducted our 
galley and boats to his own port, and 
carried us from thence some mile and 
a half to his town, where some of our 
captains caroused of his wine, for it is 
very strong with pepper, and the 
juice of divers herbs and fruits. 

The next day we hastened thence, 
and having an easterly wind to help 
us, we spared our arms from rowing; 
for after we entered the Orinoco, the 
river lieth for the most part east and 
west, even from the sea unto Quito 


in Peru. This river is navigable with 
ships little less than one thousand 
miles, and from the place where we 
entered it, may be sailed up in small 
pinnaces to many of the best parts of 
Nuevo Reyno de Granada, and of 
Popayan; and from no place may the 
cities of these parts of the Indies be 
so easily taken and invaded as from 
hence. All that day we sailed up a 
branch of that river, having on the 
left hand a great island, which they 
call Assapana, which may contain some 
five and twenty miles in length, and 
six miles in breadth, the great body of 
the river running on the other side 
of this island; beyond that middle 
branch there is also another island in 
the river, called Iwana, which is twice 
as big as the Isle of Wight, and be- 
yond it, and between it and the main 
of Guiana, runneth a third branch of 
the Orinoco called Arraroopana. All 
three are goodly branches, and all 
navigable for great ships. I judge the 


35. Nuevo Reyno de Granada, New Province of 
Granada, now Colombia. It was conquered by Berreo’s 
father-in-law (1636-40). 36. Popayan, now part of 
Colombia. 48. Iwana, now Tortola. It is thirty-three 
miles long. 
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river in this place to be at least thirty 
miles broad, reckoning the islands 
which divide the branches in it, for 
afterwards I sought also both the 
other branches. 

After we reached to the head of this 
island called Assapana, a little to the 
westward on the right hand there 
opened a river which came from the 
north, called Europa, and fell into the 
great river. Beyond it, on the same 
side, we anchored for that night, by 
another island six miles long, and two 
miles broad, which they call Ocaywita. 
From hence in the morning we landed 
two Guianians, which we found in the 
town of Toparimaca, that came with 
us, who went to give notice of our com- 
ing to the lord of that country called 
Putyma, a follower of Topiawari, chief 
lord of Arromaia, who succeeded More- 
quito, whom, as you have heard before, 
Berreo put to death. His town being 
far within the land, he came not unto 
us that day, so as we anchored again 
that night near the banks of another 
island, of bigness much like the other, 
which they call Putapayma, on the 
mainland, over against which island 
was a very high mountain called 
Oecope. We coveted to anchor rather 
by these islands in the river than by 
the main, because of the tortugas’ 
eggs, which our people found on them 
in great abundance, and also because 
the ground served better for us to cast 
our nets for fish. The main banks 
were for the most part stony and high, 
and the rocks of a blue metalline color, 
like unto the best steel ore, which I 
assuredly take it to be; of the same 
blue stone are also divers great moun- 
tains, which border this river in many 
places. ; 

And so I will return again to our 
journey, which for this third day we 
finished, and cast anchor again near 


1. thirty miles broad. It is actually about fourteen 
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the continent, on the left hand between 
two mountains, the one called Aroamai, 
and the other Aio. I made no stay 
here but till midnight, for I feared 
hourly lest any rain should fall, and 
then it had been impossible to have 
gone any farther up, notwithstanding 
that there is every day a very strong 
breeze and easterly wind. I deferred 
the search of the country on the 
Guiana side till my return down the 
river. The next day we sailed by a 
great island in the middle of the river, 
called Manoripano, and as we walked 
a while on the island, while the galley 
got ahead of us, there came after us 
from the main a small canoe with seven 
or eight Guianians, to invite us to an- 
chor at their port, but I deferred it till 
my return; it was that cacique to 
whom those Nepoios went which came 
with us from the town of Toparimaca; 
and so the fifth day we reached as high 
up as the province of Arromaia, the 
country of Morequito, whom Berreo 
executed, and anchored to the west of 
an island called Murrecotima, ten miles 
long and five broad; and that night the 
Cacique Aramiari—to whose town we 
made our long and hungry voyage out 
of the River of Amana—passed by us. 

The next day we arrived at the port 
of Morequito, and anchored there, 
sending away one of our pilots to seek 
the King of Arromaia, uncle to More- 
quito, slain by Berreo as aforesaid. 
The next day following before noon he 
came to us on foot from his house, 
which was fourteen English miles— 
himself being one hundred ten years 
old—and returned on foot the same 
day, and with him many of the border- 
ers, with many women and children, 
that came to wonder at our na- 
tion, and to bring us down victuals, 
which they did in great plenty, as 
venison, pork, hens, chickens, fowl, 


72. country of Morequito, near the point where the 
River Caroni enters the Orinoco. 
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fish, with divers sorts of excellent 
fruits, and roots, and great abundance 
of pines, the princess of fruits that 
grow under the sun, especially those of 
Guiana. They brought us also store 
of bread, and of their wine, and a sort 
of parakeets, no bigger than wrens, 
and of all other sorts both small and 
great; one of them gave me a beast 
called by the Spaniards armadillo, 
which they call cassacam, which seem- 
eth to be all barred over with small 
plates somewhat like to a rhinoceros. 

After this old king had rested a while 
in a little tent that I caused to be set 
up, I began by my interpreter to dis- 
course with him of the death of More- 
quito, his predecessor, and afterwards 
of the Spaniards, and ere I went any 
further I made him know the cause of 
my coming thither, whose servant I 
was, and that the Queen’s pleasure was 
I should undertake the voyage for their 
defense, and to deliver them from the 
tyranny of the Spaniards, dilating at 
large—as I had done before to those 
of Trinidad—her Majesty’s greatness, 
her justice, her charity to all oppressed 
nations, with as many of the rest of 
her beauties and virtues as either I 
could express or they conceive. All 
this being with great admiration atten- 
tively heard, and marvelously admired, 
I began to sound the old man as touch- 
ing Guiana and the state thereof, what 
sort of commonwealth it was, how 
governed, of what strength and policy, 
how far it extended, and what nations 
were friends or enemies adjoining, and 
finally of the distance, and way to 
enter the same. He told me that 
himself and his people, with all those 
down the river toward the sea, as far 
as Emeria, the province of Carapana, 
were of Guiana, but that they called 
themselves Orinocoponi, because they 
bordered the great river of the Ori- 


3. pines, pineapples. 
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noco, and that all the nations between 
the river and those mountains in sight 
called Wacarima were of the same cast 
and appellation; and that on the other 
side of those mountains of Wacarima 
there was a large plain—which after I 
discovered in my return—called the 
Valley of Amariocapana; in all that 
valley the people were also of the 
ancient Guianians. 

After he had answered thus far, he 
desired leave to depart, saying that 
he had far to go, that he was old and 
weak, and was every day called for 
by death—which was also his own 
phrase. I desired him to rest with us 
that night, but I could not entreat him, 
but he told me that at my return from 
the country above he would again 
come to us, and in the meantime 
provide for us the best he could, of 
all that his country yielded. The same 
night he returned to Orocotona, his 
own town, so as he went that day 
twenty-eight miles, the weather being 
very hot, the country being situated 
between four and five degrees of the 
equinoctial. This Topiawari is held 
for the proudest and wisest of all the 
Orinocoponi, and so he behaved him- 
self toward me in all his answers at 
my return, as I marveled to find of 
that gravity and judgment, and of so 
good discourse, that had no help of 
learning nor breeding. 

The next morning we also left the 
port, and sailed westward up the river, 
to view the famous river called Caroli, 
as well because it was marvelous of 
itself, as also for that I understood it 
led to the strongest nations of all 
the frontiers, that were enemies to 
the Epuremei, which are subjects to 
Inca, Emperor of Guiana and Manoa. 
That night we anchored at another 
island called Caiama, of some five or 


50. Wacarima, the mountains near the confluence of 
the Caroni with the Orinoco, now called the Piacoa 
Mountains. 55. Amariocapana, between the Imataca 


Mountains and the Orinoco River. 
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six miles in length, and the next day 
arrived at the mouth of Caroli. 

Upon this river one Captain George, 
that I took with Berreo, told me there 
was a great silver mine, and that it was 
near the banks of the said river. But 
by this time Orinoco and Caroli, as 
well as all the rest of the rivers, were 
risen four or five feet in height, so as 
it was not possible by the strength of 
any men, or with any boat whatsoever, 
to row into the river against the 
stream. I therefore sent Captain 
Thyn, Captain Grenville, my nephew 
John Gilbert, my cousin Butshead 
Gorges, Captain Clarke, and some 
thirty shot more, to coast the river by 
land, and to go to a town some twenty 
miles over the valley called Amnata- 
poi, and if they found guides there, to 
go farther toward the mountain foot 
to another great town, called Capure- 
pana, belonging to a cacique called 
Haharacca, that was a nephew to old 
Topiawari, King of Arromaia, our 
chiefest friend, because this town and 
province of Capurepana adjoined to 
Macureguarai, which was the frontier 
town of the empire. Meanwhile my- 
self, with Captain Gifford, Captain 
Calfield, Edward Hancock, and some 
half a dozen shot, marched overland 
to view the strange overfalls of the 
River of Caroli, which roared so far 
off, and also to see the plains adjoin- 
ing, and the rest of the province of 
Canuria. I sent also Captain Whiddon, 
W. Connocke, and some eight shot 
with them, to see if they could find any 
mineral stone along the river side. 
When we ran to the tops of the first 
hills of the plains adjoining to the 
river, we beheld that wonderful breach 
of waters which ran down Caroli; and 
might from that mountain see the 
river how it ran in three parts, about 
twenty miles off, and there appeared 
some ten or twelve overfalls in sight, 


33. overfalls, cataracts. 
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every one as high over the other as a - 


church tower, which fell with such 
fury that the rebound of waters made 
it seem as if it had been all covered 
over with a great shower of rain; and 
in some places we took it at the first 
for a smoke that had risen over some 
great town. 

In this region are a nation of people 
whose heads appear not above their 
shoulders, which though it may be 
thought a mere fable, yet for mine 
own part I am resolved it is true, 
because every child in the provinces 
of Arromaia and Canuria affirms the 
same. ‘They are called Ewaipanoma. 
They are reported to have their eyes 
in their shoulders, and their mouths 
in the middle of their breasts, and 
that a long train of hair groweth back- 
ward between their shoulders. The 
son of Topiawari, which I brought 
with me into England, told me that 
they are the most mighty men of all 
the land, and use bows, arrows, and 
clubs thrice as big as any of Guiana 
or of the Orinocoponi, and that one 
of the Iwarawaqueri took a prisoner 
of them the year before our arrival 
there, and brought him into the borders 
of Arromaia, his father’s country. And 
further, when I seemed to doubt of it, 
he told me that it was no wonder 
among them, but that they were as 
great a nation, and as common as any 
other in all the provinces, and had of 
late years slain many hundreds of his 
father’s people, and of other nations 
their neighbors. It was not my chance 
to hear of them till I was come away, 
and if I had but spoken one word of 
it while I was there, I might have 
brought one of them with me to put 
the matter out of doubt. Such a nation 
was written of by Mandeville, whose 
reports were held for fables many 


61. resolved, convinced. 93. Mandeville, Sir John, 
an Englishman of the fourteenth century. The book of 
travels which bears his name was probably written by some- 


one else. 
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-years, and yet since the East Indies 


were discovered, we find his relations 
true of such things as heretofore were 
held incredible. Whether it be true 
or no the matter is not great; neither 
can there be any profit in the imagina- 
tion. For mine own part I saw them 
not, but I am resolved that so many 
people did not all combine or fore- 
think to make the report. 

While we lay at anchor and had 
taken knowledge of all the nations 
upon the head and branches of this 
river, and had found out so many 
several people, which were enemies to 
the Epuremei and the new conquerors, 
I thought it time lost to linger any 
longer in that place, especially for 
that the fury of the Orinoce began 
daily to threaten us with dangers in 
our return, for no half-day passed but 
the river began to rage and overflow 
very fearfully, and the rains came down 
in terrible showers, and gusts in great 
abundance. Withal, our men began 
to cry out for want of shift, for no man 
had place to bestow any other apparel 
than that which he wore on his back, 
and that was thoroughly washed on 
his body for the most part ten times 
in one day. We had now been well 
near a month, every day passing to 
the westward farther and farther 
from our ships. We therefore turned 
toward the east, and spent the rest 
of the time in discovering the river 
toward the sea, which we had not yet 
viewed, and which was most material. 
The next day following we left the 
mouth of Caroli, and arrived again at 
the port of Morequito—for passing 
down the stream we went without 
labor, and against the wind, little less 
than one hundred miles a day. 

As soon as I came to anchor, I sent 
away one for old Topiawari, with 
whom I much desired to have further 
conference, and also to deal with him 
for someone of his country to bring with 
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us into England, as well to learn the 
language as to confer withal by the 
way, the time being now spent of any 
longer stay there. Within three hours 
after my messenger came to him, he 
arrived also, and with him such a 
rabble of all sorts of people, and every- 
one laden with something, as if it had 
been a great market or fair in England. 
Our hungry companies clustered thick 
and threefold among their baskets, 
everyone laying hands on what he 
liked. 

After he had rested awhile in my 
tent, I shut out all but ourselves and 
my interpreter, and told him that I 
knew that both the Epuremei and the 
Spaniards were enemies to him, his 
country, and nations; that the one had 
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conquered Guiana already, and that . 


the other sought to regain the same 
from them both. And therefore I de- 
sired him to instruct me what he 
could, both of the passage into the 
golden parts of Guiana, and to the 
civil towns and appareled people of 
Inca. He gave me an answer to this 
effect: first, that he could not perceive 
that I meant to go onward toward the 
city of Manoa, for neither the time of 
the year served, nor could he perceive 
any sufficient numbers for such an 
enterprise; and if I did, I was sure with 
all my company to be buried there, for 
that the Emperor was of that strength 
as that many times so many men more 
were too few. 

He therefore prayed us to defer it till 
the next year, when he would under- 
take to draw in all the borderers to 
serve us, and then also it would be more 
seasonable to travel, for at this time 
of the year we should not be able to 
pass any river, the waters were and 
would be so grown ere our return. He 
further told me that I could not desire 
so much to invade Macureguarai and 
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the rest of Guiana, but that the 
borderers would be more vehement 
than I, for he yielded for a chief cause 
that in the wars with the Epuremei 
they were spoiled of their women, and 
that their wives and daughters were 
taken from them, so as for their own 
parts they desired nothing of the gold 
or treasure for their labors, but only 
to recover women from the Epuremei. 
For he further complained very sadly 
that whereas they were wont to have 
ten or twelve wives, they were now en- 
forced to content themselves with 
three or four, and that the lords of the 
Epuremei had fifty or one hundred. 

After I received this answer of the 
old man, we fell into consideration, 
whether it had been of better advice 
to have entered Macureguarai, and 
to have begun a war upon Inca at this 
time, yea or no, if the time of the year 
and all things else had sorted. For 
mine own part—as we were not able 
to march it for the rivers, neither had 
any such strength as was requisite, 
and durst not abide the coming of the 
winter, or to tarry any longer from 
our ships—I thought it very evil 
counsel to have attempted it at that 
time, although the desire of gold will 
answer many objections. 


IV. THE RETURN 


Having learned what I could in 
Canuria and Arromaia, and received a 
faithful promise of the principalest of 
those provinces to become servants to 
her Majesty, and to resist the Span- 
iards, if they made any attempt in our 
absence, and that they would draw in 
the nations about the Lake of Cassipa, 
and those Iwarawaqueri, I then parted 
from old Topiawari, and received his 
son for a pledge between us, and left 
with him two of ours. To Francis 
Sparrow I gave instructions to travel 


40. Lake of Cassipa, west of the region shown in our map. 
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to Macureguarai, with such mer- 
chandise as I left with him, thereby 
to learn the place, and if it were pos- 
sible to go on to the great city of 
Manoa; which being done, we weighed 
anchor, and coasted the river on 
Guiana side, because we came up on 
the north side, by the lanes of the 
Saima and Wikiri. 

But our hearts were cold to behold 
the great rage and increase of the 
Orinoco. The next day we landed on 
the Island of Assapana, and there 
feasted ourselves with that beast which 
is called armadillo, presented unto us 
before at Winicapora, and the day 
following we recovered the galley at 
anchor at the port of Toparimaca, and 
the same evening departed with very 
foul weather, and terrible thunder and 
showers, for the winter was come on 
very far. The best was, we went no 
less than one hundred miles a day 
down the river, but by the way we 
entered, it was impossible to return, 
for that the River of Amana, being in 
the bottom of the Bay of Guanipa, can- 
not be sailed back by any means, both 
the breeze and current of the sea were 
so forcible. Therefore we followed a 
branch of the Orinoco called Capuri, 
which entered into the sea eastward 
of our ships, to the end we might bear 
with them before the wind. It was 
not without need, for we had by that 
way as much to cross of the main sea 
after we came to the river’s mouth as 
between Gravelines and Dover, in 
such boats as your honors have heard. 

To speak of what passed homeward 
were tedious, either to describe or name 
any of the rivers, islands, or villages 
of the Tivitivas, which dwell on trees; 
we will leave all those to the general 
map. To be short, when we were 
arrived at the seaside, then grew our 
greatest doubt and the bitterest of all 
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our journey forepassed, for I protest 
before God that we were in a most 
desperate state. The same night which 
we anchored in the mouth of the River 
of Capuri, where it falleth into the sea, 
there arose a mighty storm, and the 
river’s mouth was at least a league 
broad, so as we ran before night close 
under the land with our small boats, 
and brought the galley as near as we 
could; but she had as much ado to live 
as could be, and there wanted little of 
her sinking and all those in her. For 
mine own part, I confess I was very 
doubtful which way to take, either to 
go over in the pestered galley, there 
being but six foot of water over the 
sands for two leagues together, and 
that also in the channel, and she drew 
five, or to adventure in so great a bil- 
low, and in so doubtful weather, to 
cross the seas in my barge. The 
longer we tarried the worse it was, and 
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therefore I took Captain Gifford, Cap- 
tain Calfield, and my cousin Gren- 
ville into my barge, and after it cleared 
up, about midnight we put ourselves 
to God’s keeping and thrust out into 
the sea, leaving the galley at anchor, 
who durst not adventure but by 
daylight. And so being all very sober 
and melancholy, one faintly cheer- 
ing another to show courage, it 
pleased God that the next day, about 
nine of the clock, we descried the 
Island of Trinidad, and steering for 
the nearest part of it, we kept the 
shore till we came to Curiapan, where 
we found our ships at anchor, than 
which there was never to us a more 
joyful sight. 

Now that it hath pleased God to 
send us safe to our ships, it is time to 
leave Guiana to the sun, whom they 
worship, and steer away toward the 
north. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1. These extracts are taken from the Discov- 
ery of the Large, Rich, and Beautiful Empire of 
Guiana, published in 1596, soon after Raleigh’s 
return from his expedition in search of the city 
of Manoa, in South America, called by the 
Spaniards “El Dorado.” He failed to find the 
city, in which he seems firmly to have believed, 
but he explored the Orinoco and parts of 
Venezuela. Additional biographical material 
may be found on page 12 of this book. 

2. The selections from Raleigh’s book are 
so chosen as to present a connected narrative. 
From this story you may gain a clear idea of the 
dangers that attended this voyage of discovery, 
and of the wild and romantic adventures that 
were the reward of men who braved these 
dangers in order to find new worlds. Raleigh’s 
style is that of a man of action. It has been said 
that in his sentences one may hear the rhythm 
of the surging waves. You should note the 
vivid descriptions of nature, the swift movement 
of the narrative, and the directness of the style. 
Raleigh took part in great actions, gave his life 
to large and noble projects, and was devoted to 
the service of his country. This greatness of 


mind is apparent in what he writes. It is no 
wonder that Shakespeare read this book. 


QUESTIONS AND Topics 
I. The History of Guiana 


1. What was the great motive for reaching 
Guiana? How does its situation as Raleigh 
describes it differ from that of modern Guiana? 
Why did the imagination of men in that age 
invent the fabulous city of gold? 

2. The map on page 66 of this text gives 
in detail the section of the country described 
by Raleigh. For the relation of this small area 
to the rest of the country a complete map of 
South America should be consulted. Look up 
on a map of South America the Marafion in 
western Brazil and trace it to its source in Peru 
near Cerro de Pasco. Find out in the encyclo- 
pedia whether one could come down it from 
its source. 

3. What is the literal meaning of El Dorado? 

4. What proof did Raleigh have of the exist- 
ence of the Amazons? Do you think that he 
was justified in believing in their existence? 
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5. Raleigh speaks of the “many millions 
which are daily brought out of Peru into Spain.” 
What significance does he see in this wealth? 
What, then, was one motive back of his desire 
to encourage English exploration and coloniza- 
tion? 


II. The Voyage up the River 


1. Review the explorations by which Raleigh 
determined what river to enter. Review also 
his decision to go in small boats. Do you think 
he had ingenuity? Good judgment? Could he 
have foreseen these difficulties before he left 
England? Was he a good leader for an explor- 
ing party? 

2. Compare the Tivitivas with any other 
primitive people you know about, for example, 
with the American Indians. Why do you sup- 
pose they continued to live in the delta under 
the conditions described? 

3. What arguments were used to keep the 
sailors rowing? Why did they continue to 
believe their leaders? Why was Raleigh willing 
to undergo such hardships? 

4. Why did the same arguments prevail 
upon the leaders to go up the side stream? Why 
was the pilot mistaken about the distance? 
Have you ever rowed or paddled along a winding 
stream and tried to count the miles? 

5. Why does Raleigh defend himself so 
stoutly for not pausing in his voyage to hunt 
for gold? 


III. Native Chieftains 


1. Why did Toparimaca entertain Raleigh 
and his men? 

2. Why was Raleigh very careful to ac- 
quaint the chieftains he met with the English 
hatred of the Spanish? 

3. Did Raleigh have good reason to believe 
there were gold and precious stones in that 
region? 

4. What were the most remarkable features 
of the cataract? Would it have seemed as 
wonderful to you? Give reasons. 

5. Was Raleigh over-credulous to believe in 
the “people whose heads appear not above their 
shoulders”? What kind of evidence had he? 


Were the witnesses credible? Shakespeare 
refers to these people in Othello, I, iii, 143- 
145. 


“And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 


Do you suppose that he believed Raleigh, whose 
account he read? 

6. In the second conference with Topi- 
awari, what advice did the old chieftain give 
Raleigh? 


IV. The Return 


1. With what agreement among the chief 
native provinces did Raleigh take his departure 
for England? 

2. Contrast the explorers’ arrival at the 
mouth of the Capuri River with their entrance 
into the River of the Red Cross. 

3. What was Raleigh’s chief purpose in 
writing The History of Guiana? 


GENERAL QUESTIONS 


1. If you were actually exploring, certain 
incidents and scenes would linger in your 
memory. Make a list of the three or four inci- 
dents in Raleigh’s story that seem to you most 
noteworthy, either because they influenced the 
rest of the trip or because they were exciting 
in themselves. Make another list of the 
scenes which seem to you most beautiful or 
strange. 

2. Would you call Raleigh’s trip a success 
or a failure? What benefits did it bring 
to England? To Raleigh? To answer the 
latter, you should read a life of him. The 
account in the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
good. 

3. From Raleigh’s experience, do you think 
you would like to be an explorer? 

4. Raleigh’s observations have been proved 
by later explorers to have been very accurate. 
He also gathered a good deal of fairly trust- 
worthy information from the natives. What 
parts of the narration seem to you absolutely 
impossible? How do you account for his 
including them? 


INTERESTING BOOKS FOR LIBRARY WORK 


I, Histortcat Works 
Dawson, Thomas C.: The South American 
Republics, Part II, The story of Pizarro 
fills the first three chapters in the section 
on Peru. The whole history of Venezuela 
is given in pages 347-399. 


Fiske, John: The Discovery of America, with 
Some Account of Ancient America and the 
Spanish Conquest. This is a fascinating 
book for anyone interested in explorations. 
Particularly interesting are Chapters vu, 
Ix, x, which deal with Mexico and Peru. 
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Old Virginia and Her Neighbors. In this 
interesting book Raleigh takes a stirring 
part. If you do not wish to read all of the 
first two chapters, at least read pages 28-55, 
which give Raleigh’s various attempts at 
exploration and colonization. 

Irving, Washington: Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus. Book x deals with 
his discovery of Trinidad and the Gulf of 
Paria. As Raleigh explored both of these, 
it is interesting to follow Columbus’s dis- 
covery of the same region. Few have 
written more arrestingly about Columbus 
than Irving did. 

Mandeville, Sir John: Travels. This romantic 
compilation was read in Raleigh’s day, and 
was regarded as true history. Turn to the 
parts dealing with Cathay, and read of the 
marvels, as of the palace with its “twenty- 
four pillars of fine gold.” If you can’t find 
the book, look up Mandeville in the encyclo- 
pedia. 

Morris, Charles: Heroes of Discovery in 
America. This volume gives a clear account 
of most of the explorations in this country. 
It contains a chapter on “Sir Walter 
Raleigh, the Prince of Colonizers.”’ 


Polo, Marco: Travels. Marco Polo was the 


most famous traveler before Columbus. A 
very good translation of his book, by Wil- 
liam Marsden, appears in Everyman’s 
Inbrary. Read anywhere in the book, but 
particularly about Cipangu. 


LITERATURE DEALING WITH THE AGE OF 
RALEIGH 


Cooper, J. Fenimore: Mercedes of Castile. 


This story of the discovery of America will 
show you something of the spirit of that age. 


Haggard, Sir H. Rider: Montezwma’s Daugh- 


ter. This exciting story tells of Cortes in 
Mexico. 


Johnston, Mary: Sir Mortimer. This novel 


will introduce you to the age of Raleigh. 


Kingsley, Charles: Westward Ho! Raleigh 


appears in this novel, as do Drake, Hawkins, 
and Grenville. The story takes you through 
the tangles of the South American forest. 
You ought by all means to read it, for it 
will give you a fine understanding of 
Raleigh’s age. 


Noyes, Alfred: Drake. This epic poem 


deals with the exploits of the greatest 
Elizabethan seamen. The descriptions are 
vivid and the verse is sonorous. 

Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. If you do 
not care to read all of this poem, read at 
least 1, “A Knight of the Ocean-Sea,” and 
Ix, “Raleigh.” They will give a memor- 
able view of Raleigh’s checkered life. 


Scott, Sir Walter: Kenilworth. Raleigh 


appears in this novel, with Queen Elizabeth 
and other historical personages. 


Wallace, General Lew: The Fair God. If you 


want a vivid picture of the high civiliza- 
tion in Mexico at the time of the conquest 
by Cortes, read this book. 


CHAPTER II 
COLONIAL AMERICA 


Colonization Begins. 


Puases or CoroniaL DEvELOPMENT: The Southern Colonies—New England—The 


Frontier. 


Some Recorps or Waar Tuey Tuoucut anb Wrore: An Englishman in Virginia— 
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In Elizabethan England, the voyages 
of Cabot and Frobisher across the northern 
ocean, and of Hawkins and Drake to the 
West Indies and Central America were 
matters of common knowledge. For those 
who could read, their stories were printed, 
always in accounts that inspired men to 
patriotic fervor because England seemed 
about to annex the world. They were 
accounts, too, that appealed to the love 
for adventure, now roused to fever pitch 
by tale after tale of the wonders of a 
world suddenly enlarged beyond the wildest 
imaginations of men. For those who could 
not read, there were easy contacts with 
returned sailors, possible because no part 
of England is more than seventy miles 
from the seacoast; harbors swarmed with 
men who had returned from lands not 
marked on existing maps. Our present 
interest in the exploits of transatlantic 
fliers, or in those other brave men who have 
sped above the polar wastes, may give us 
a clew to the ferment that was going on 
in England before Jamestown was founded. 

Colonization Begins. We have already 
found that the first English interest in 
America was due to the belief that the new 
country might supply riches that would 
make Britain more powerful than her rival 
Spain. But even in those early days, 
some far-sighted men thought of permanent 


settlement. This idea gained enormous 
impetus, in the seventeenth century, 


because of conditions that drove many 
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Englishmen into exile. A great feud arose 
between James I, who succeeded Elizabeth 
in 1603, and the Parliament; and this 
became even more bitter during the reign 
of his son Charles I. Civil war followed, 
and the execution of the King. For some 
years England had no king; Oliver Crom- | 
well, who styled himself The Protector, 
and the Parliament, ruled the realm. At 
the restoration of the monarchy, in 1660, 
fresh troubles broke out, and the quarrel 
was not settled until the very end of the 
century, when the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment was acknowledged. 

During all this time, colonists were 
streaming into the new settlements in 
America, seeking relief from religious dis- 
sension, the political troubles that tor- 
tured England, and the poverty from 
which there seemed no escape save through 
emigration. The extent of this migration 
may be judged from a single instance. In 
a document recently discovered, we learn 
that during the twenty-five years from 
1654 to 1679, more than ten thousand men 
and women registered as “servants to 
foreign plantations’ from the one port of 
Bristol. They were, for the most part, 
apprentices, that is, men bound for a term 
of years to follow a certain trade or craft. 
They came from all parts of the kingdom, 
but most of them were from Bristol. These 
facts indicate what was going on at all 
English ports through the two centuries 
preceding the separation of America from 
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England. Moreover, there were thousands 
from continental Europe as well. Many of 
them settled along the seaboard, but large 
numbers pressed on to the plains beyond, 
beginning the great westward march of 
the pioneers. A fringe of settlements ex- 
tended to the mountains and flowed over 
their western slopes. As we shall see, these 
people, mainly farmers, were destined to 
have great influence when the struggle for 
independence came on. They had little 
loyalty for England; many of them 
were not even of British descent. Under 
the influence of quite new conditions, 
they early developed qualities of self- 
reliance and a relish for conducting political 
affairs according to their own notions. 
To them we owe many of the elements 
that helped to form a truly American type 
of character and thought. 

Thus we see that American colonization 
was the result not of governmental policy 
but of voluntary emigration from Great 
Britain and continental Europe. The 
Elizabethan seamen had pointed the way, 
and Raleigh and a few others had tried to 
inspire the authorities with the greatness 
of the opportunity to extend Britain’s 
power. But they failed. When these 
settlements were made, in the new century, 
the colonizers did not think of imperial 
England but of their own safety and ad- 
vancement. They were joined by coloniz- 
ers from almost every European country. 
They were ready for whatever new stamp 
the strange conditions of pioneering might 
impose. America was to be born from the 


joining of many races and many types of 
character. 


PHASES of COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Southern Colonies. Late in Decem- 
ber of 1606, three small vessels sailed from 
London into the fogs and storms of an 
Atlantic winter, were driven about for 
four months in that waste of waters, and 
on a‘lovely day in late April, 1607, dropped 
anchor on a coast clad with the thousand 
beauties of a Virginia spring. “Heaven 
and earth,” one of these first adventurers 
wrote, “never agreed better to frame a place 
for man’s habitation.” 

At last the way was charted. Those 
first Virginia colonists were not soldiers 
or nobles or rich merchants. There were 
a few carpenters and blacksmiths; most of 
them were poor gentlemen, serving men, 
small traders, people who saw in such 
desperate adventures their only hope of 
escape from rising costs of living and nar- 
rowness of opportunity at home. Where 
they led the way, others followed. Widely 
scattered territories were opened up by all 
sorts of men. There were few towns; people 
depended upon agriculture. Large planta- 
tions were mapped out, each one growing 
practically all its supplies. The people 
took little interest in education, in religious 
controversy, in theories of government. 
Many of them were men who could not 
adjust themselves to the revolutionary 
changes in the mother-country. Among 
them were men who were destined to 
prove capable farmers, to 
amass wealth, and to form 
a new aristocracy. 

New England. In the 
north, a quite different life 
developed. The first colo- 
nists, in 1620, landed not 
amid the glories of a southern 
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spring, but at the beginning 
of the New England winter. 
What drove them into exile 
was the growing religious 
and political controversy in 
England. They were men 
of great force of character. 
“It is not with us,” one of 
them said, “as with men 
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SIGNING THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT 


whom small things can discourage.” Some 
of them, separating completely from the 
English church and believing in self-govern- 
ment, drew up in the cabin of the May- 
flower a “Compact,” the first instrument 
of popular rule adopted in America, in 
which “‘in the presence of God and of one 
another” they agreed to form “a civil body 
politic, for our better ordering and preser- 
vation . . . and by virtue whereof to enact, 
constitute, and frame such just and equal 
laws ... as shall be thought most meet 
and convenient for the general good of the 
colony, unto which we promise all due 
submission and obedience.” 

Early New England, however, was by 
no means so liberal as the Mayflower 
Compact would lead one to suppose. In 
Massachusetts Bay, for example, there 
was at first little freedom. Governmental 
affairs were in the hands of the clergy. 
Only a few could vote. Their ideal was to 
establish a church-state—political power 
was to be confined to the members of the 
church. In this they represent the ideals 
of the Puritan Commonwealth under 
Oliver Cromwell in seventeenth century 
England. They lived in towns, not on 
widely scattered plantations. There was 
much discussion, in the church, in the 
town meeting, and in pamphlets and 


printed sermons. Among these early colo- 
nists were university men and men who 
had held positions of importance in Eng- 
land. There was no thought of conquering 
the wilderness, of pushing on into the 
forests and reducing great areas to cultiva- 
tion. The Bible they knew thoroughly; 
for other literature they cared nothing at 
all. 

What interested them most was religion 
and self-government. The town meeting, 
where the freemen determined what was 
to be done, was the application to new con- 
ditions of an idea of government as old as 
the Anglo-Saxon race. But it was not com- 
pletely democratic, for not all colonists were 
freemen or citizens. It was intolerant of 
every idea at variance with the ideas of 
the founders. The Quakers were perse- 
cuted, as they were also in England. 
Many people who did not subscribe to the 
severe standards of the rulers of Massachu- 
setts, were driven into the wilderness. 
Roger Williams, for example, held out 
for complete freedom of thought. Before 
he left England, he had written a pamphlet 
in defense of this right. He thought of 
God not as an awful judge but as a God 
of love. He was looked upon as a danger- 
ous fanatic by the rulers of the church- 
state. One of them said that he had 
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ROGER WILLIAMS’S CHURCH, AT 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


heard of a windmill that ran so fast that 
it set the mill on fire, and that by the rapid 
motion of a windmill in the head of 
Roger Williams the whole colony had come 
near being set on fire. 

Through the study of these early New 
England personalities we get a clear idea 
of their seriousness of purpose and force 
of character. John Winthrop, for example, 
was a man of affairs in England before he 
came to Massachusetts at the age of forty- 
three. He held that the magistrate is the 
representative of God, that his power is 
absolute, that there could be no inter- 
ference from the people. Thomas Hooker, 
at Hartford, was more liberal. He believed 
the state existed for service to the people, 
and that the people should have a share in 
the government. Samuel Sewall, in a 
later time, represents the rich colonial. 
He acquired great wealth; he held many 
offices; he had the prejudices of an English 
country squire. Such men, and others 
that might be named, represent various 
conflicting ideas: extreme liberalism in 
Williams; church government in Win- 
throp; political democracy in Hooker; the 
conservatism of wealth in Sewall. These 
ideas battled for supremacy through the 
century and a half that preeeded the Revo- 


lution. They did not find expression in 
poetry and drama but in conventions and 
town meetings. They were the same 
ideas, at first, as are found in the thought 
of the seventeenth century in England. 
And New England, seeking an ideal state, 
outwardly came more and more to resemble 
old England. The villages and farms 
became like villages and farms in the 
mother-country. There was little to give 
the impression of a vast territory a few 
miles beyond the seacoast, where in 
future days the covered wagon of the 
pioneer was to crawl slowly over unending 
prairies, or in a more distant future the 
great buildings of Chicago were to tower 
above the waters of Lake Michigan. 

The Frontier. The southern planter 
was like a feudal lord, secure in his 
possession of miles of territory, served by 
his retainers who tilled his fields and, on 
occasion, did battle for him against the 
Indians. The great manorial estates of 
England were thus duplicated. What 
these men wanted was extension of their 
territories into inland empires; the Virginia. 
boundary reached to the Mississippi. In 
New England, on the other hand, the ideal 
was found in the town, in its clash of opin- 
ion, in its ordered and compact life, in its 
opportunity, as population and wealth 
increased, to build an urban civilization. 
To these two forms of organization was 
to be added a third to make up the com- 
posite personality that was to be America. 
Restless and dissatisfied men escaped 
from southern plantation life and from 
New England rigor to a life in the open. 
They became hunters and trappers. At 
first they rarely settled for long in one 
place. To them were added, as we have 
seen, thousands of men and women 
fleeing from poverty and narrow oppor- 
tunity in England. Farms were being 
opened up, and villages started. But these 
people were building a quite new type of 
civilization. They were not transplanted 
Europeans, living lives superficially at. 
least similar to what they had known in 
the old country. Like Robinson Crusoe, 
they were cut off from all contacts with 
the old civilization, and were forced to 
build a new civilization out of independent. 
resources. 
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Some Recorps or Wuat Torey Txuoucut 
AND WROTE 

Thus the new country gradually gained 
those who were to till its soil, build its 
villages and cities, and set up a new 
democracy. The colonists, south and 
north, were men of action, not dreamers. 
They had small time for writing, and their 
letters, diaries, accounts of travel, histories 
of their colonies, can hardly be called 
literature. We prize such records for the 
information they give, rarely for the man- 
ner in which this information is conveyed. 
Yet much of the record is the raw material 
out of which literature is made. Haw- 
thorne used it, in such tales as “Endicott 
and the Red Cross,” “The Gray Cham- 
pion,’ or ““Drowne’s Wooden Image.” 
Irving used it, in “Philip of Pokanoket’”’ 
or the story of Wouter van Twiller. 
Longfellow’s “Miles Standish,” “Paul 
Revere,” and “Evangeline” also show how 
a later poet, his imagination set afire by a 
legend belonging to these early times, has 
made it live again for us. 

The power of these old records to appeal 
to the imagination is not limited in time. 
There are, for example, recent books filled 
with the stories of the early missionaries 
who traveled throughout the vast south- 
western territory. Willa Cather’s book, 
Death Comes for the Archbishop, shows how 
by aid of such records, a great artist can 
weave a story of such beauty that it will 
not soon be forgotten. 

When people are actually busy about 
felling trees, building cabins, driving away 
savages and wild beasts, they do not write 
the poems and romances through which 
their experience will be translated, in 
future generations, into terms of beauty 
and truth. But they leave records of 
various kinds, and a few of these, from our 
colonial times, may be cited, not as 
literature, but as the material upon which 
the imagination may draw in attempting 
to re-create the period of our beginnings. 

An Englishman in Virginia. In the 
life af Captain John Smith, for example, 
one finds the record of an amazing vitality. 
A runaway at fifteen, he fought in many 
battles in widely scattered countries. He 
returned from a Turkish imprisonment, by 
way of Russia, to London in time to 


join the little expedition that founded 
Virginia. He realized, far more clearly 
than the great sailors who for years had 
been remaking the map of the world, the 
splendid adventure of colonization. He 
wrote vividly of the opportunity Virginia 
offered to mechanics, farmers, young men 
and women born to hopeless poverty if 
they remained at home. A single sentence 
sums up the mission he preached: 


Who can desire more content, that hath small 
means, or but only his merit to advance his 
fortune, than to tread and plant that ground he 
hath purchased by the hazard of his life? 


Such an utterance breathes the spirit 
of the pioneer. As we pause for a moment 
to dwell upon it, perhaps the buildings 
that surround us in the city, the streets 
crowded with motor traffic, the thousand 
aspects of our modern civilization, may 
grow dim and transparent while we catch 
a glimpse, through them, of the caravan of 
covered wagons moving slowly across the 
untamed prairie, or of the small stockade in 
the forest clearing, or, still farther back, of 
the tiny ship creeping to the strange shore 
where these our ancestors landed. Some- 
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thing suggestive of the whole evolution 
of America rings out in such sentences, 
forged of the living thought of heroic men. 
Not all, or even any considerable part, of 
that which Smith and other adventurers 
wrote in diary or pamphlet can claim such 
union of imagination, truth, and perfect 
expression, but often, as in this case, 
the dull sands sparkle with the glint of 
gold. 

John Smith wrote for those who best 
could profit by the new-found America. 
Honor, he said, could be found through 
“discovering things unknown, erecting 
towns, peopling countries.” So too, he 
said, he would “find employment for those 
that are idle because they know not what 
to do.” He realized the toil that must go 
into the great experiment. “It is not,” 
he said, “‘a;work for everyone, to manage 
such an affair as makes a discovery, and 
plants a colony.” One must work, if one 
would eat. He laid down sensible rules for 
the management of the colony. His writ- 
ings were merely part of his consuming 
purpose to people this fair wilderness with 
English-speaking citizens. For them as 
for himself his ideal was “to cause pos- 
terity to remember thee, and remembering 
thee, ever honor that remembrance with 
praise.” 

A Virginian. John Smith was, after all, 
an Englishman, not an American. How 
great was the progress during the century 
following the first settlement may be seen 
in the life and career of William Byrd, who 
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was born on the splendid plantation of 
Westover on the James in 1674. His father 
was a man of distinction and was able to 
give his son the benefit of an excellent 
education in England. After his return to 
Virginia, William Byrd became a great 
planter, encouraged colonization, founded 
the city of Richmond, traveled throughout 
the southeastern territories, collected a 
library of three thousand books. He was 
a member of the commission which deter- 
mined the boundary between Virginia and 
North Carolina, and has left us a diary in 
which shrewd observation, delightful hu- 
mor, and happy expression are combined. 
He was interested in iron mining, and in 
an account of a journey to the mines, 
written in 1732, he tells of the “‘enchanted 
castle” of Colonel Spottswood, and of the 
Colonel’s family. Here are a few para- 
graphs: 


I was carried into a room elegantly set off 
with pier glasses, the largest of which came 
soon after to an odd misfortune. Amongst 
other favorite animals that cheered this lady’s 
solitude, a brace of tame deer ran familiarly 
about the house, and one of them came to 
stare at me as a stranger. But unluckily spying 
his own figure in the glass, he made a spring 
over the tea-table that stood under it, and 
shattered the glass to pieces, and falling back 
upon the tea-table, made a terrible fracas among 
the china. This exploit was so sudden, and 
accompanied with such a noise, that it surprised 
me and perfectly frightened Mrs. Spottswood. 
But *twas worth all the damage to show the 
moderation and good humor with which she 
bore this disaster. In the eve- 
ning the noble colonel came 
home from his mines, who salut- 
ed me very civilly, and Mrs. 
Spottswood’ssister, Miss Theky, 
was so kind as to bid me wel- 
come. We talked over a legend 
of old stories, supped about 
nine, and then prattled with 
the ladies, till it was time for 
a traveler to retire. ... 

28th. We all kept snug in 
our several apartments till 
nine, except Miss Theky, who 
was the housewife of the family. 
_At that hour we met over a 
pot of coffee, which was not 
quite strong enough to give 
us the palsy. After breakfast 
the colonel and I left the ladies 
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to their domestic affairs, and took a turn in the 
garden, which has nothing beautiful but three 
terrace walks that fall in slopes one below 
another. I let him understand that besides the 
pleasure of paying him a visit, I came to be 
instructed by so great a master in the mystery 
of making of iron, wherein he had led the way, 
and was the Tubal Cain of Virginia. He 
corrected me a little there, by assuring me that 
he was not only the first in this country but the 
first in North America who had erected a 
regular furnace. . . . Our conversation on this 
subject continued till dinner, which was both 
elegant and plentiful. The afternoon was 
devoted to the ladies, who showed me one of 
their most beautiful walks. They conducted 
me through a shady lane to the landing, and 
by the way made me drink some very fine 
water that issued from a marble fountain, and 
ran incessantly. Just behind it was a covered 
bench, where Miss Theky often sat. Then we 
proceeded to the river, which is the south 
branch of the Rappahannock, about fifty yards 
wide, and so rapid that the ferry boat is drawn 
over with a chain, and therefore called the 
Rapidan. At night we drank prosperity to all 
the colonel’s projects in a bow] of rack punch, 
and then returned to our devotions. 

29th. Having employed about two hours 
in retirement, I sallied out at the first summons 
to breakfast, where our conversation with the 
ladies, like whip syllabub, was very pretty, but 
had nothing in it. This, it seems, was Miss 
Theky’s birthday, upon which I made her my 
compliments, and wished she might live twice 
as long as a married woman as she had lived a 
maid. I did not presume to pry into the secret 
of her age, nor was she forward to disclose it, 
lest I should think her wisdom fell short of 
her years.... 

30th. The sun rose clear this morning, and 
so did I, and finished all my little affairs by 
breakfast. It was then resolved to wait on the 
ladies on horseback, since the bright sun, the 
fine air, and the wholesome exercise all invited 
it. We forded the river a little above the ferry, 
and rode six miles up the neck to a fine level 
piece of rich land, where we found about twenty 
plants of ginseng, with the scarlet berries grow- 
ing on the top of the middle stalk. The root 
of this is of wonderful virtue in many cases, 
particularly to raise the spirits and promote 
perspiration, which makes it a specific in colds 
and coughs. The colonel complimented me with 
all we found, in return for my telling him the 
virtues of it. We were all pleased to find so 
much of this king of plants so near the colonel’s 
habitation, and growing too upon his own 
land; but were, however, surprised to find it 
upon the level ground, after we had been 
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told it grew only upon the north side of stony 
mountains. J carried home this treasure with 
as much joy as if every root had been a graft 
of the Tree of Life, and washed and dried 
it carefully. This airing made us as hungry as 
hawks, so that between appetite and a very 
good dinner, ’twas difficult to eat like a philoso- 
pher. In the afternoon the ladies walked me 
about amongst all their little animals, with 
which they amuse themselves, and furnish the 
table; the worst of it is, they are so tender- 
hearted they shed a silent tear every time any 
of them are killed. At night the colonel and I 
quitted the threadbare subject of iron, and 
changed the scene to politics . . .Our conversa- 
tion was interrupted by a summons to supper, 
for the ladies, to show their power, had by this 
time brought us tamely to go to bed with our 
bellies full, though we both at first declared 
positively against it. So very pliable a thing is 
frail man, when women have the bending of 
him. 


There is strong contrast between this 
picture of southern plantation life, written 
in the year of Washington’s birth and not 
far from the scenes dearest to him all his 
life, and the sterner realities of New 
England. The life described by William 
Byrd was in many particulars similar to 
that lived on great country estates in the 
mother-country. The pier glass, brought 
from England, the gallant conversation, 
the careful concealment of hard work and 
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primitive conditions, the determination to 
live as gentlefolk even in a sparsely settled 
region—these and many other details tell 
us how British civilization was being 
transferred to a new continent. As yet 
there was no thought of a new democratic 
government. William Byrd speaks as 
scornfully of the poor farmers of Virginia 
and North Carolina as Shakespeare of the 
ignorant mob that he sometimes intro- 
duced into his dramas. 

New England Chronicles. There were 
in England various classes or varieties of 
civilization, widely differing ideals of the 
good life. One type, transferred to the 
southern colonies, developed in the new 
soil certain elements destined to prove of 
commanding importance to the American 
nation that was to be. Another type, 
quite different in its ideals as in the people 
who gave them vitality, grew up in the 
northern colonies. The differences are 
reflected in the things that were written 
in these formative years. 

The founders of New England were 
accustomed, before they left Britain, to 
the use of the pen. Many of them were 
college trained. They had engaged in con- 
troversies about theological and political 
matters before they decided on self-exile. 
As a matter of course, they kept diaries, 
wrote histories, printed sermons and 


tracts. One at least of the Mayflower 
company, Governor William Bradford, 


began his history of the Plymouth planta- 
tion with the sailing of the ship from 
Leyden. He describes the sorrow of the 
friends at their departure from the Dutch 
home where they had already spent twelve 
years in exile. “But they knew they were 
pilgrims,” he says, “and looked not much 
on those things, but lifted up their eyes 
to the heavens, their dearest country, and 
quieted their spirits.” Bradford tells us 
of the famous Mayflower Compact, and 
of the early attempts to build a republic in 
which all things should be shared in com- 
mon. They found that some people were 
always making excuses for not working, 
and the crop was poor. So in 1623 the 
governor assigned to every family a parcel 
of land and ordered them to make what 
they could of it, with the result that much 
more corn was planted, everyone worked, 


even those who had before pleaded weak- 
ness, and the plan saved the governor 
“a great deal of trouble, and gave far 
greater content.” Thus, Bradford con- 
tinues, dreams of philosophers were dis- 
proved. The young colony was from the 
first an experiment station in theories of 
government. 

From Bradford’s Plymouth history, also, 
we learn about Thomas Morton’s scheme 
to draw off some of the colonists who were 
dissatisfied with the severity of Puritan 
rule, and of the founding of Merry Mount 
in 1628. We get the other side of the 
story in a satirical history, The New 
English Canaan, which Morton himself 
wrote and published in 1637, after he had 
been forced to return to England. These 
stories of the Maypole revels and the other 
customs, scandalous in Puritan eyes, 
which the revelers were accused of foment- 
ing, were used by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
in his “Maypole of Merry Mount,” an- 
other illustration of the way in which the 
literary artist finds and uses his materials. 

Records also remain of other conflicts. 
John Winthrop, Cambridge graduate, 
trained in the law, helped to found the 
colony at Boston, and became its governor. 
He wrote a very simple, straightforward 
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history of the period from 1630 to 1644, in 
which we learn of the elections, of the trial 
of a cruel schoolmaster, of early Harvard 
commencements, of a Connecticut governor 
who foolishly allowed his wife to study so 
much that she became insane, of the con- 
version of the Indians. One good story is 
of an Englishman who was asked by an 
Indian to tell him the first principles of a 
commonwealth. The colonist knew little 
of such matters, but being unwilling to 
appear ignorant, said that salt, for the 
preservation of meat; iron for tools; and 
ships for commerce, are the three funda- 
mentals of a state. “Alas,” said the 
Indian, “then I fear we shall never be a 
commonwealth, for we can neither make 
salt, nor iron, nor ships.” 

Now the answer of the colonist was not 
so bad as the governor imagined. Uncon- 
sciously he hit upon elements:that are 
indeed foundations of a nation’s pros- 
perity: the securing and preservation of 
food, the manufacture of the thousand 
things that a great people requires, and 
the means of transportation. But Win- 
throp’s real thought was of the political 
relation of a people to its rulers, and his 
ideas on this subject he has left on record. 
On a very dramatic occasion when certain 
acts of the magistrates had been called in 
question and their explanations accepted 
at least for the time, the assembly was 
about to break up. But Governor Win- 
throp asked leave for a little speech, and 
they remained to hear him. He spoke 
of the authority of the magistrates and 
the liberty of the people. The magistrate, 
he said, is called to office by the people, 
but, being called, he has authority from 
God. There is a two-fold liberty, that 
which man shares with beasts, and a 
political or civil liberty. The first is a 
liberty to do evil as well as to do good; it 
is “a great enemy of truth and peace; it is 
that wild beast, which all the ordinances of 
God are bent against, to restrain and sub- 
due it.? Against this natural or corrupt 
liberty, he said, is civil or federal liberty, 
which is “the proper end and object of 
authority, and cannot subsist without it.” 
The discipline which it affords is the chief 
business of government. “It is a liberty,” 
he continued, “to that only which is good, 
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just, and honest. The liberty you are to 
stand for, with the hazard not only of your 
goods, but of your lives, if need be, this 
liberty is maintained and exercised in a 
way of subjection to authority.” 

It is worth while to penetrate, through 
the imagination, into the meaning of this 
incident, for it touches on problems of life 
and government which men still debate. 
The scene was the meetinghouse, where 
the assembly had listened to a sermon 
before taking up the day’s business. At 
the end, the governor detained all the 
people while he explained his idea of the 
meaning of liberty and government. On 
this idea, not on salt, iron, and ships, the 
Puritans sought to found their ideal nation. 
This scene, then, like the account of 
William Byrd’s visit to Colonel Spottswood 
and Miss Theky, helps to make clear some 
of the elements that through those early 
years were slowly combining to make 
America. 

Beginnings of Verse in New England. 
To this single idea, the upbuilding, through 
rigorous discipline, of a Christian state, 
the early New England settlers severely 
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bent every effort. It could not be expected, 
then, that these earnest men should recog- 
nize the importance of beauty in life. They 
took thought of education; Harvard College 
was founded only a few years after the 
settlement at Boston; it was to be sup- 
ported by private benefaction and public 
funds as a place for training men to the 
ministry. But the beautiful ritual that had 


grown up in the medieval church was. 


rejected; there was a heated debate as to 
the righteousness of singing hymns in 
church. In 1640 the first book printed in 
British America appeared. It was The 
Bay Psalm Book, and consisted of a trans- 
lation of the Psalms from the Hebrew in a 
form as literal as could be secured. It is 
destitute of beauty and poetical worth, 
and, apart from its historical importance, 
notable only as a curiosity. 

Somewhat nearer to our conception of 
poetry is the work of Anne Bradstreet, the 
wife of a famous governor who came to 
America in 1630. Her Tenth Muse appeared 
in London in 1650, and a second edition, 
printed in Boston in 1678, six years after 
her death, contained some additional 
verse. There is little in her poetry that 
reflects her daily life; she seems rather to 
have sought to escape from reality into an 
intellectual world of her own. But her 
poetry was of a kind calculated to give 
what was thought to be useful information, 
and she was hailed by her friends as a 
tenth muse. She wrote of the creation 
of the world, of the four ancient mon- 
archies, of the four seasons. In her pro- 
logue, she apologizes for venturing to 
treat of themes appropriate to historians, 
and yet maintains that the Greeks paid 
some respect to the ability of women else 
they would not have represented the muses 
as feminine. People, she fears, will criti- 
cize her for writing poetry instead of 
attending to household duties: 


I am obnoxious to each carping tongue 
Who says my hand a needle better fits; 
A poet’s pen all scorn I should thus wrong; 
For such despite they cast on female wits; 
If what I do prove well, it won’t advance— 
They'll say it’s stolen, or else it was by chance. 


Her best poem, “Contemplations,” com- 
pares favorably with what all but the 
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greatest poets in England in her time were 
writing, and has some evidences of direct 
observation of nature. It is a poetic 
account of an evening walk in which the 
oak, the sun, even the small insects of 
field and wood, seemed to her to speak 
of God and Eternity. 


Silent, alone, where none or saw or heard, 
In pathless paths I led my wandering feet; 
My humble eyes to lofty skies I reared. 
To sing some song my mazéd Muse thought 
meet. 
My great Creator I would magnify 
That Nature had thus decked liberally; 
But ah, and ah again, my imbecility! 


I heard the merry grasshopper then sing, 
The black-clad cricket bear a second part; 
They kept one tune, and played on the same 
string, 
Seeming to glory in their little art. 
Shall creatures abject thus their voices raise, 
And in their kind resound their Maker’s praise, 
Whilst I, as mute, can warble forth no higher 
lays? 
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Other New England Writers. Anne 
Bradstreet’s poetry gained the admiration 
of Nathaniel Ward, who called himself the 
“Simple Cobbler of Aggawam.” He was 
given to satire of women’s dress, of tolera- 
tion, and of fine manners, but he wrote of 
Mrs. Bradstreet, 


It half revives my chill frost-bitten blood, 
To see a woman once do aught that’s good. 


His real opinion of women, however, is 
expressed in an old couplet which he 
quotes with great glee: 


The world is full of care, much like unto a bubble, 
Women and care, and care and Women, and 
Women and care and trouble. 


His chief book, The Simple Cobler of 
Aggawan, appeared in 1647 and went 
through several editions. It is a small 
book, in a queer sort of prose, much like 
that which Shakespeare puts into the 
mouths of some of his humorous charac- 
ters. He changes the old saying that 
nine tailors make a man into the observa- 
tion that it would take nineteen tailors to 
make a woman according to her mind. 
The moon is not more changeable. “It 
is a most unworthy thing for men that 
have bones in them, to spend their time 
in making fiddle cases for futilous women’s 
fancies, which are the very pettitoes of 
infirmity, the giblets of persquilean toys.” 
He also scorns toleration, speaking of a 
compact proposed for American govern- 
ment in which was to be provided “‘free 
stable room and litter for all kinds of 
consciences, be they never so dirty or 
jadish; making it actionable, yea, treason- 
able, to disturb any man in his religion, 
or to discommend it, whatever it be.” 
Liberty of conscience he held to be 
“nothing but a freedom from sin and 
error,’ a saying which implies that the 
judgment of what is sin and error is to be 
left to some authority to which the in- 
dividual is bound to submit. Thus Ward, 
sharp tongued, quaint in expression, inter- 
esting to read, is as tyrannical in his out- 
look as the most severe of the Puritan 
moralists who destroyed Merry Mount and 
its May Day festivities, or who banished 
Roger Williams. The seriousness of the 
conflict that was going on in New England 


may be realized if we set over against what 
has just been quoted from the Simple Cob- 
bler a statement by Roger Williams: “While 
I plead the cause of truth and innocence 
against the bloody doctrine of persecution 
for cause of conscience, I judge it not 
unfit to give alarm to myself, and all men, 
to prepare to be persecuted or hunted for 
cause of conscience.” 

A different sort of conservatism was that 


‘of Samuel Sewall (1652-1730), member of 


the Council in Boston, a learned judge, 
and a man of wealth. He was a judge in 
the witchcraft trials at Salem, but after- 
wards confessed publicly his error. He 
wrote the first American anti-slavery tract, 
which was published in 1700. His Diary 
and Letters are of great interest, not only 
because of their revelation of his own 
interesting personality but also for the 
light they throw on social customs of 
early New England. His account of his 
courtship of Madam Winthrop is highly 
amusing: how he made presents to 
Madam’s servant and kinsfolk and what 
each present cost; how sometimes Madam 
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gave him cake and canary wine and 
sometimes did not, and sometimes sent 
a servant to “light” him home and some- 
times did not; how visitors interrupted 
his calls and how he got rid of them; 
how at one time Madam welcomed him 
with a gloved hand, at which he objected 
that there was much difference between a 
dead goat and a live lady, and how he 
got the glove off; how she asked him if 
he would keep a coach, to which he 
replied that it would cost a hundred 
pounds, although she insisted that it 
would cost but forty; and how at length 
he went to a party to which she was not 
invited and she gave a party to which 
she did not ask him, and so the courtship 
came to an end. 

The poems of Anne Bradstreet, the 
tracts of the Simple Cobbler, and Judge 
Sewall’s Diary, still possess a flavor of 
antiquity that renders them interesting to 
us today. So much cannot be said, how- 
ever, of the literature that exerted the 
greatest influence in colonial New England. 
In 1662, for example, there appeared a 
long theological poem entitled The Day of 
Doom. It was written by Michael Wiggles- 
worth, Within a year nearly two thousand 
copies were sold; it was reprinted many 
times, and even a century ago there were 
persons who could repeat it. The poem is 
quite destitute of literary value; but its 


readers could memorize with 
ease its doggerel verse; its 
margins were packed with 
biblical references, and from 
it all the doctrines of the 
church of that time could be 
learned. 

The productions of In- 
crease Mather, about a hun- 
dred works on theology, 
history, philosophy, politics, 
earthquakes, witchcraft, com- 
ets, fires, drunkenness, and 
smallpox, and of his son 
Cotton Mather (1663-1728), 
almost four times as many, 
give another illustration of 
the prodigious capacity of 
early New England for pro- 
ducing and absorbing what 
they regarded as useful liter- 
ature. Cotton Mather’s chief work was. 
an ecclesiastical history of New England, 
an enormous collection of facts, super- 
stitions, bits of description, and annals. 
Very different in the orderliness of its 
thought is the work of Jonathan Edwards 
(1703-1758), who wrote on philosophical 
and theological subjects. The Mathers. 
were collectors of miscellaneous informa- 
tion imperfectly digested; Edwards re- 
duced his material to exact terms and 
expressed clearly what he had to say. 
From boyhood he read widely in serious 
books, and as he read he was in the habit 
of setting down very carefully the meaning 
that he got from his reading. He was a 
close observer of nature, writing, at the 
age of twelve, an essay upon spiders that is 
notable for its record of what a boy could 
see. During these early years there was 
much of the poet in him, but as he grew 
older he became immersed in the problems. 
of his theology, and his later works belong 
to the history of American philosophy, 
not of our literature. 

Summary. Literature is a reflection of 
the life from which it springs. Part of this 
material is common human experience; 
that is why the poems that Homer wrote 
among the Greeks centuries ago, or that 
Dante wrote in fourteenth century Italy, 
or that Shakespeare wrote in Elizabethan 
England have entered into the heritage of 
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all men everywhere. But part of it springs 
from the experience of a particular people 
in circumstances peculiar to themselves; 
and this is what accounts for the differences 
between Russian literature and French, 
or between German literature and the 
literature of America. From one point of 
view American literature belongs to the 
tradition of the English-speaking race, and 
there are many reflections, in America, 
of literary ideas and forms that we trace 
in the literature of Great Britain. But 
there remains the individual contribution 
of America itself, the way in which our 
literature reflects the civilization which 
now for more than three centuries has 
been developing here. To understand 
this, we must take into account the 


processes of thought which went on during 
the formative years. 

Thus, there are two ways of looking at 
our colonial literature. If we read it for 
enjoyment, or in search for expression 
worthy to endure because of its per- 
fection, we shall find little that is worth 
while. Early poets like Anne Bradstreet 
and Michael Wigglesworth imitated some 
of the poetry that was being written in 
England in their time, and they did not 
choose the best models. If we desire, on 
the other hand, to know something of the 
elements which have combined to give us 
an American life and literature, we cannot 
neglect the lives and writings of men like 
Nathaniel Ward, Roger Williams, Samuel 
Sewall, and William Byrd. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


1. The first paragraph explains some of the 
ways in which people in England learned about 
America during the age of discovery. Name 
these ways. Consider how a shopkeeper or a 
laborer or an adventure-loving boy may have 
been affected by hearing stories told by the 
sailors. 

2. Notice that while Raleigh and others 
tried to interest the government in founding 
colonies, nothing was done. Even Raleigh’s 
attempts were at his own expense. What set 
the currents of colonization at work in the 
seventeenth century? 

3. Account for the differences between Vir- 
ginia and New England. Why did the colonists 
in Massachusetts take so much interest in 
drawing up a definite form of government? 
Why did they object to Roger Williams? What 
did he do after they exiled him? 

4. Interesting reading on the topics treated 


in this section may be found in John Fiske’s . 


The Beginnings of New England, The Dutch 
and Quaker Colonies, and Old Virginia and Her 
Neighbors. Also in two books by J. T. Adams: 
The Founding of New England and Revolutionary 
New England. 

5. Read the section entitled “Some Records 
of What They Thought and Read.” The first 
two paragraphs give examples of how old 
stories and legends have been used by later 
writers. Can you add to this list from your 
own previous reading? Are you acquainted with 
any old books on the Indians, or on explorations 


(by the French missionaries, for example), or 
on colonial history from which you can cite 
incidents that might be used for story or poem? 

Extracts from John Smith’s writings and 
from early chronicles and diaries may be found 
in Three Centuries of American Poetry and Prose, 
by Andrews, Newcomer, and Hall; in Colonial 
Prose and Poetry, edited by W. P. Trent; and in 
other collections. 

It would be interesting for the class to 
make a special study of early historical records. 
and legends of the state or region in which 
the members live. Look for material that 
you think might be used as the starting point 
for a story or poem. Try your hand on such a 
story or poem. 

6. What other uses have these old records. 
besides that of suggesting subjects for poetry 
and fiction? On pages 90-91 are accounts of 
two incidents in the life of Governor Winthrop. 
In the first, why did the colonist choose salt, 
iron, and ships for his illustrations? Would we 
use the same illustrations today? Why did the 
governor think it a bad answer? Do you? 
Would you add other things, of a different kind, 
to a definition of what constitutes the greatness 
of a people? The second incident ought to start 
a discussion. Read it carefully, and tell what 
you think Governor Winthrop considered to be 
the nature of liberty. What, in his view, is the 
power of the “magistrate,” that is, of governor 
or president? Does it agree with our conception? 
Did he give proper place to the legislature or 
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congress? What is “federal liberty”? Would 
the governor agree with such views as were 
afterwards expressed in the Declaration of 
Independence? You might look up Roger Wil- 
liams, also, and find what he thought about 
liberty. 

7. “Beginnings of Verse.” Why did the New 
Englanders at first distrust beauty? Other 
illustrations of the New England feeling may be 
found in Tyler’s History of Colonial Literature 


and in the historical books named in topic 4 on 
page 95. 

Illustrations of early colonial literature may 
be found by looking up Anne Bradstreet, 
Nathaniel Ward, Samuel Sewall, and William 
Byrd in one of the collections, or in biographies. 
Choose one of these writers for special study 
and report. 

8. Give in your own words a summary of 


the chapter. 
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Signs of Change. Jonathan Edwards 
died in 1758. He belonged to the old 
tradition, continuous since the Middle 
Ages, that sought close union between the 
political state and the church. In the 
earlier time, men thought of the king as 
the representative of God. The highest 
political ideal of the Middle Ages was a 
union of all nations in a Holy Roman 
Empire, its political authority correspond- 
ing to the spiritual authority of the Church 
over all men in all nations. In colonial 
New England, as we have seen, the me- 
dieval idea of a close union between Church 
and State persisted, in spite of differences 
in the theology of the time. 

But by 1758 there were abundant signs 
of change. The first rude pioneering had 
given way to settled and fairly comfortable 
modes of living. Education had been fur- 
thered by the establishment of elementary 
schools and colleges. Commerce had grown 
to such an extent that in 1775 Edmund 
Burke, speaking in the British Parliament, 
was able to say that the export trade of 
Great Britain to the American colonies 
was almost equal to her entire export trade 
at the beginning of the century. In fact 
England was sending to Pennsylvania 
alone in 1775 goods almost as great in 
value as she had sent to the thirteen col- 
onies in 1702. The population had in- 
creased enormously. As a means of driv- 
ing home a sense of the importance of 
dealing fairly with the colonies, Burke 
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remarks, in his famous Speech on Concilia- 
tion with America: 


Such is the strength with which population 
shoots in that part of the world that, state the 
numbers as high as we will, whilst the dispute 
continues, the exaggeration ends. Whilst we 
are discussing any given magnitude, they are 
grown to it. Whilst we spend our time in de- 
liberating on the mode of governing two millions, 
we shall find we have millions more to manage. 
Your children do not grow faster from infancy 
to manhood than they spread from families to 
communities, and from villages to nations. 


Burke was a friend of the colonies; yet 
he spoke of “millions to manage.” But 
these millions were in no humor to be 
managed. The independent thinking that 
had led to the colonization of New Eng- 
land, the self-reliance that had built up 
the great middle and southern colonies, 
had increased with safe and comfortable 
living, abundant trade, and the establish- 
ment of free government. In a word, the 
thought of the colonists was passing 
through an immense revolution of which 
the break with the mother-country and 
the establishment of the new nation were 
only outward symbols. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1706-1790) 


Few American biographies are so filled 
with varied interest as that of Benjamin 
Franklin, and the story is worth while also 
as a sort of concrete embodiment of the 
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great changes which in the eighteenth 
century transformed colonial America into 
a new nation. 

A New England Boyhood. When Frank- 
lin was born, in Boston, in 1706, New 
England was still dominated by the clergy. 
He was the son of an immigrant who had 
become a candle and soap maker, but who 
intended that his son should be a minister. 
He had but two years of formal schooling; 
college was out of the question in that 
family of seventeen children. Schooling 
of a different kind, however, was supplied 
by his own inquisitive nature, and was 
encouraged by a wise father, who led him 
to observe carpenters, bricklayers, and 
other artisans at their work. Playing with 
boy friends, he taught them to make a 
stone wharf from which they could fish. 
He had a lesson in the value of money by 
his purchase of a penny whistle, and 
cried with vexation when he found how 
easily he had been befooled. He was con- 
tinually experimenting, and early learned 
to work out some inventive scheme “while 
the intention of making the experiment 
was fresh and warm.” Like many other 
active boys, he was restless and wanted to 
go to sea. He also read eagerly whatever 
he could get hold of: Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 


Progress, many historical pamphlets, Plu- 
tarch’s Lives (the book that set Shake- 
speare’s imagination at work), some essays 
on various projects by Daniel Defoe (who 
also wrote Robinson Crusoe). Socrates, 
the Greek philosopher, became one of his 
heroes, and from him the boy learned 
habits of dispassionate questioning as a 
road to truth. A little later he came 
upon some essays by Joseph Addison, 
recently published in England, and was 
so charmed by their simplicity, humor, 
common sense, and by the world of toler- 
ance and free personality that they opened 
up, that he spent days and nights imitat- 
ing them, re-writing them, even turning 
them into verse. He firmly declined to 
be a minister; his father with equal firm- 
ness declined to allow him to become a 
sailor; there was a fortunate compromise 
which led to his being apprenticed to his 
older brother, who was a printer. 

Thus, at fifteen, he helped James Frank- 
lin print the New England Courant, the 
first newspaper to be established in 
America. He learned to set type and run 
a press. He also wrote some ballads, a 
“Light House Tragedy” and “Blackbeard,” 
which he printed himself and then sold 
on street-corners, exactly as men had done 
in Elizabeth’s England. Because of some 
trouble with the authorities, James was 
forbidden to print the Courant any longer, 
and at seventeen Benjamin became its 
editor for a short time. He had already 
written some essays in the manner of 
Addison which James had printed without 
knowing that his young brother was the 
author. Now, in full authority, he modeled 
his paper upon the plan of the Spectator, 
the famous British journal which Addison 
had published. The purposes were amuse- 
ment and the furthering of certain moral 
and social ideas. He planned a club “for 
the Propagation of Sense and Good Man- 
ners among the docible part of Mankind 
in his Majesty’s Plantations in America.” 
Note well the “Sense and Good Manners.” 
Such was Addison’s purpose in his Eng- 
lish essays; they were hardly the ideals of 
Michael Wigglesworth or the Mathers. 
Franklin portrayed, in his Dr. Janus, a 
man somewhat like Sir Roger de Coverley, 
“a chearly Christian, a man of good temper, 
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courteous Deportment, sound Judgment; 
a mortal Hater of Nonsense, Foppery, 
Formality, and endless Ceremony.” But 
it was not a mere literary imitation of 
Addison that he created; his Dr. Janus is 
an amazingly accurate characterization of 
the Benjamin Franklin that was to be. 

The success of the young editor inspired 
the bitter jealousy of James. Benjamin 
found no sympathy at home. At length 
he resolved to seek independence in a land 
that seemed very far away from Boston. 
He went by sea to New York; from there 
he walked part way across New Jersey; 
he finished his long journey by rowboat 
and at length reached Philadelphia. 
Hungry, he bought three enormous rolls 
at a bakery. Eating one, he stuffed the 
others into pockets already filled with all 
his personal belongings and walked up a 
certain street where the girl who was one 
day to be his wife saw him, but took small 
notice of the vagabond. 

A Printer in Philadelphia. No better 
training ground could have been found by 
a young liberal. William Penn had made 
treaties with the Indians and had bought 
land from them. He had founded an 
asylum for persecuted Quakers. Thou- 
sands of Germans settled near Philadelphia 
and in other parts of the colony. The 
Scotch-Irish immigrants then pouring 
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into America found asylum in Penn’s do- 
main. There were Welshmen, Swiss, 
Jews. Thus the population was quite 
different in composition from that of New 
England, with different loyalties and dif- 
ferent ideas about life. The government 
was in the hands of assemblies elected by 
the people. There was the utmost tolera- 
tion. It was a thrifty, hard-working 
peasant class, made up of farmers and 
artisans, among whom young Franklin 
cast his lot. 

He found a boarding place at Mr. Read’s 
where he fell mildly in love with Deborah 
and she with him. Employment he secured 
at the shop of one Keimer, a printer. He 
experimented with methods of type-found- 
ing and with engraving. He attracted the 
attention of Sir William Keith, the gover- 
nor of the colony, who proposed to send 
him to England to buy printing equipment 
for a shop of his own. He and Deborah 
talked of marriage, but her parents, doubt- 
ful, asked them to wait. While he was 
away she married another man, but the 
marriage turned out badly, and years later 
Franklin returned, firmly established, to 
his first love. 

Franklin’s first voyage was not prosper- 
ous. Sir William had promised to give 
him a letter of credit for the purchase of 
his shop equipment; he told him that he 
would put it on board the ship, but Ben- 
jamin did not find it at the end of his fifty- 
two days’ journey to London and was 
forced to make his way unaided. He got 
a job at small pay but had to share his 
earnings with a destitute friend. He ex- 
plored London, visited theaters, frequented 
the coffeehouses, found Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley come true. He set up a book in type, 
disagreed with the ideas of its author, 
wrote an answer, printed and sold it. He 
made friends, some of them influential, 
learned much by reason of his carefully 
trained habit of observation, and returned 
in a ship that took eighty days for the 
crossing—but he had realized that early 
ambition to go to sea. 

On his return, Franklin took stock. He 
had saved nothing, had no settled plan 
for his life, was without work. He began 
a diary. In it he set down a sort of chart 
of conduct. He would cultivate frugality, 
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truth, industry. He found a job in a 
shop but was not happy, and lost time 
because of a severe illness. He had been 
betrayed by two friends, had incurred 
debt, had learned how empty were the 
promises of men like Sir William Keith. 
So he went back to Keimer’s shop to begin 
all over again. He made some improve- 
ments in printing. He founded a club, 
called the Junto, a sort of debating society 
in which questions of philosophy, science, 
and politics were discussed and an essay 
was expected from each member of the 
club, all young workmen like himself. 
Thus he discovered how public opinion is 
formed and how to form it. Later, other 
clubs, offspring of the Junto, extended its 
‘influence. Some of the questions for 
debate were these: 


How may smoky chimneys best be cured? 

Can any one form of government suit all 
mankind? 

Have you lately observed any encroachment 
on the just liberties of the people? 

What new story have you heard agreeable for 
telling in conversation? 


Each of these questions illustrates a side 
of Franklin’s own character: his interest 
in inventions that make life more pleasant; 
his unconscious reaction against New 
England theocracy; his life-long hatred of 
tyranny and his passion for liberty; his 
ability, like Lincoln, to use a story to ad- 
vantage. 

He Keeps a Shop. The service under 
Keimer was interrupted by quarrels, and 
at length was terminated when, with a 
friend, Franklin set up an independent 
printer’s shop in 1728. A year later he 
founded the Pennsylvania Gazette, in which 
he returned to his earlier experiments with 
the sort of journal Addison’s Spectator 
represented. It succeeded because it 
poked fun at society and customs, satirized 
witchcraft and other superstitions, and 
gently insinuated its moral teachings with- 
out didacticism or formality. He bought 
out his partner’s interest, incurring a heavy 
debt, but he so kept his shop that at length 
his shop kept him. He took care, he says, 
not only to be industrious and frugal but 
to appear so. He even apologized for the 
time he spent in reading, but a little later 
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he remembered a lending library he had 
enjoyed in London and set up one like it, 
by popular subscription. There was no 
bookshop in Philadelphia; all its people 
were bent on getting on. 

To such an audience Poor Richard’s 
Almanac appealed. It came out in 1732, 
the year of Washington’s birth. The idea 
was not original, nor was the joke Franklin 
played on a rival almanac maker: he pre- 
dicted the rival’s death on a certain date, 
and, when the day had past, insisted that 
his rival was dead or ought to be. A 
similar joke had been played by a great 
English writer, Jonathan Swift, on a false 
prognosticator of a slightly earlier time. 
But Poor Richard contained a wealth of 
matter. There were proverbs and sayings 
filled with homely wisdom, inculcating 
thrift, appealing to homespun virtues. 
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There was verse of a sort. Not content 
with this, Franklin established a journal 
printed in German; he printed tracts, he 
imported books from England to sell in 
his shop. He trained young men to be 
printers and sent them out to other col- 
onies. He studied French, Spanish, Ital- 
ian. At thirty he became clerk to the 
General Assembly. Always he kept his 
eyes open, and wrote down his observa- 
tions on human conduct. 

So Franklin became a useful citizen. 
Police reform, a volunteer fire company, 
an academy for the “complete education 
for youth,” which later became the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, of which he was a 
trustee for forty years, all attest his grow- 
ing interest in public service, his amazing 
vitality, and his power to see ways in which 
the common life of man in cities might be 
made more comfortable. He had long 
taken an interest in natural science, and 
founded the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. Though not devout by nature and 
often accused of free-thinking, he became 
warmly interested in George Whitefield, 
the great evangelist, then conducting 
evangelistic services in America. In 1740 


he began the publication of a ‘‘General 
Magazine and Historical Chronicle for all 
the British Plantations in America,” which 
he planned to sell on the streets, not by 
annual subscription, thus anticipating the 
idea of the modern news-stand. An hour 
or two every day he spent in the library, 
where he found the works of Robert Boyle, 
a great seventeenth century British in- 
vestigator and patron of science, and 
gained much to stimulate his own interest 
in practical invention. Thus, he invented 
the Franklin stove, from which he might 
have made a fortune, but he gave this and 
other inventions freely to the service of 
man. He experimented with electricity, 
making discoveries on which his fame as 
a forerunner of Edison rests. These 
scientific interests later gave him entrance 
to the intellectual world of England, where 
such work was more esteemed than birth, 
wealth, or social connections. 

The Shop Keeps Him. In 1748 Frank- 
lin sold his business for £18,000 and re- 
tired at the age of forty-two. He was 
at the height of success, and might have 
accumulated a great fortune. But he had 
enough to guarantee a sufficient income, 
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and he had other plans for his life. For 
one thing, he desired leisure for continu- 
ing his experiments in electricity and other 
branches of natural science. Within four 
years the famous experiments with the 
kite had been successfully performed. For 
another thing, he desired to put into ef- 
fect certain ideals of public service. His 
plan for the institution that was to be- 
come the University of Pennsylvania was 
perfected. He held various political 
offices, notably that of Postmaster-General 
for the colonies. He took an active in- 
terest in the establishment of a hospital, 
in improving the streets of Philadelphia 
through paving and Jamps for lighting, 
and in many other forms of civic better- 
ment. He was a great believer in the 
usefulness of inventions in promoting the 
safety and comfort of living, holding that 
the prosperity of a people or of an indi- 
vidual depends less upon great pieces of 
good fortune than upon “little advan- 
tages that occur every day.” In a letter 
to his mother, he remarked that he would 
rather have it said of him that “he lived 
usefully than he died rich.” 

For his varied services through inven- 
tion, civic betterment, and the improve- 
ment of the postal service in speed and 
cheapness, Franklin was awarded honorary 
degrees by Yale and Harvard Universi- 
ties. Within a few years he became more 
and more concerned with colonial affairs, 
beginning the career that was to make 
him one of the founders of the new nation. 
In 1753 he was a delegate to a conference 
called for the purpose of bringing about 
British control of the Mississippi Valley. 
He urged a federation of the colonies for 
mutual defense. In the Gazette he printed 
a cartoon showing a snake cut into sec- 
tions, with the injunction “Unite or die.” 
He drew up the so-called Albany Plan 
for colonial federation, but the assemblies 
and the British government objected and 
it was not adopted. He went out for a 
conference with General Braddock, prom- 
ised, and secured, aid from Pennsylvania 
farmers, and upon the inglorious con- 
clusion of Braddock’s campaign found 
himself responsible for debts amounting 
to twenty thousand pounds. He proposed 
a colonial tax for the defense of the col- 
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ony, which incurred the wrath of the 
Penns, who owned vast estates on which 
they refused to be taxed. As a result the 
Assembly sent Franklin to England to 
protest against the selfishness of the pro- 
prietors. It is thoroughly characteristic 
of the man that despite the responsibilities 
upon him, and his own unfortunate ex- 
perience in the war, he used his time dur- 
ing the long crossing in observing the 
effect of the position of a ship’s cargo 
upon the speed of the vessel, and wrote 
a paper upon the subject. The ship was 
caught in a storm and saved from wreck 
by the nearness of a lighthouse: Franklin 
resolved to promote the building of 
lighthouses. 

In England Franklin spent five years. 
Pitt, though friendly to the colonies, at 
first refused to see him. Years later the 
great man, completely won by the Amer- 
ican’s wise conduct of himself and his 
cause, came in his carriage to call upon 
him and to seek his advice. But the 
Penns were obdurate; nothing was accom- 
plished; Franklin himself was seriously ill 
for eight weeks. He wrote letters to the 
British papers, and a tract reviewing the 
relations between the Penns and the col- 
onists. He found further outlet for his 
energies in experiments with unusual 
glasses, in suggesting the need for improv- 
ing London streets, in daylight saving, and 
in trips to the British universities for ex- 
perimentation in natural science. He 
went to Scotland for a university degree, 
sent many presents home, all of them 
practical. At length he succeeded in forc- 
ing the Penns to submit to the payment 
of taxes on their surveyed lands. 

Thus, little by little Franklin emerged 
as a champion of colonial interests. He 
had much to do with the repeal of the 
Stamp Act. He was a master propa- 
gandist who saw the necessity of pro- 
viding British friends of the colonies with 
exact information concerning American 
conditions. No small responsibility for the 
failure of the British government to deal 
wisely with the colonics must rest on the 
fact that its information came from Tory 
sympathizers, often men in high position 
in American colonial governments, who 
either did not or would not understand the 
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SIGNING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
(Franklin is standing and holding the paper) 


gradual drift toward separation. Franklin 
himself had no thought of separation from 
the mother-country. When the break 
came, he deplored it. He was loyal to 
British institutions and sought to sweep 
away misunderstanding. He realized that 
a powerful source of the misunderstanding 
was British commercial jealousy of Amer- 
ican progress. His final hours in London 
were spent at the house of Dr. Priestly, 
discoverer of oxygen and the author of a 
history of electricity, with whom Frank- 
lin had many interests in common. He 
read, at this last visit, American news- 
papers that had just arrived; cut out se- 
lections to be reprinted in British papers; 
tears ran down his cheeks as he worked. 
On the voyage, which took six weeks, he 
studied the Gulf Stream—its temperature, 
its probable source; studied, also, the 
speed of the ship, planning scientific pa- 
pers. When he landed, the battle of Lex- 
ington had been fought. 

Franklin and the New Republic. The 
methods used by Franklin in his long years 
of colonial service had never been those 
of the revolutionist or the fanatic. Even 
as a boy, he had admired Socrates, the 


unimpassioned inquirer for truth. In his 
club, the Junto, he had taught the 
methods of debate, inquiry, appeal to com- 
mon sense. He had long seen the neces- 
sity of colonial union and coöperation 
as a means not only of defense but of prog- 
ress. And as a representative of his colony 
in England he had sought clear under- 
standing as the road to the solution of 
difficulties. 

But when the issue was once clearly 
joined, there was no wavering or hesi- 
‘tancy. He was too old for military serv- 
ice, but there were other services equally 
important. He was a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress. As Postmaster-General 
his dry humor came out even in the stamps 
affixed to the letters sent on official busi- 
ness, for the old inscription, “Free, B. 
Franklin,” he changed to “B. free, Frank- 
lin.’ In the midst of the conflict he was 
sent to France to bring about, if possible, 
recognition of the American republic and 
to secure loans. Here he enjoyed the 
greatest triumphs of his long career. Some 
of his essays on scientific subjects had 
been collected into a book, and this book, 
translated into French, was widely read. 
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His Almanac and some of his humorous 
essays were also well known, and the way 
was prepared for a brilliant reception 
among lovers of personality and of in- 
tellectual power. But no one, least of all 
Franklin himself, could have anticipated 
the reception he was destined to receive. 
Bon homme Richard, as he was called, be- 
came the idol of France. Portraits, busts, 
medals bearing his portrait, appeared 
everywhere as by magic. Great painters 
and sculptors sought him out, and states- 
men, scientists, philosophers made him 
their friend. In the early years of his 
residence in Paris he was hampered by 
the political methods used by the two 
men who accompanied him as joint mem- 
bers of the commission, but in 1779 he 
became sole ambassador. His services not 
only in securing loans but in inspiring con- 
fidence in the American experiment were of 
untold value during those critical years. 
There were many difficulties, all of them 
surmounted by his patience, his humor, his 
common sense. 

After all was settled he returned once 
more, and finally, to America, leaving be- 
hind him in France, as earlier in England, 
many friends who loved him with complete 
devotion. He was nearly eighty years old. 
Through another long pericd he had been 
prevented from carrying out his old de- 
sires to experiment with 
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trouble much about the transcendental and 
unseen. Such criticism ignores the funda- 
mental truth that the thing of paramount 
importance, in estimating the place of a 
man, is to come to a valuation of his per- 
sonality. The personality of Franklin was 
utterly different from that of Emerson, 
or of Longfellow or Whitman. But it was 
equally well-defined, and of equal human 
interest. 

Only a little can be said here on this 
topic. The chief thing is to advise those 
who delight in contact with an original and 
forceful personality to search his writings, 
not merely for the proverbs and the 
humorous sayings that have made him 
famous, but for evidences of the man’s 
creed. “There never was a good war,” he 
said, when the conflict was over, “or a bad 
peace.” Even a small charity, shown a 
destitute man to whom he lent some 
money with the injunction to pass it on 
to some other poor fellow when his own 
need had been met, illustrates his thought 
of human relations: “Let kind offices go 
round. Mankind are all of a family.” One 
other illustration may be given of his 
forward-looking mind, this time inter- 
esting because of our own absorption in 
the mastery of air-transport. A scoffer 
remarked in Franklin’s presence that he 
saw no possible use in a balloon. “What 


things calculated to make 
everyday life more comfort- 
able. In the cabin of his 
ship, as he crossed the 
Atlantic for the last time, 
he wrote an essay on “The 
Cause and Cure of Smoky 
Chimneys.” 

Franklin the American. 
It is the fashion to see in 
Franklin the middle-class 
tradesman, devoid of ideal- 
ism, concerned chiefly with 
thrift and homely virtues. 
Fun is poked at his youth- 
ful system of moral-book- 
keeping, by which he sought 
to measure his daily prog- 
ress in the virtues. He did 


not shine for fiery oratory, 
or write elegant verse, or 
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is the use,” Franklin retorted, “of a new- 
born baby?” 

Born in New England under the shadow 
of clerical government, Franklin believed 
in the freedom of the mind. From boy- 
hood to extreme old age he was intel- 
lectually alert, curious to search out new 
things, observant of natural phenomena in 
an effort to discover natural laws. Sur- 
rounded, as he frequently was, in his own 
country and abroad, by intolerance, he 
was generous and open-minded. And in 
the midst of critical affairs, when his task 
to convince Europeans of the righteousness 
of the American cause seemed impossible 
to fulfill, he could wait, he could seem not 
too urgent, he could illuminate a difficult 
moment by a shaft of homely wisdom. 
Finally, a man’s philosophy is determined 
not by his thought or protestations but 
by his conduct of life. Franklin prac- 
ticed the virtue of thrift and of awareness 
of the value of the small opportunities 
brought by each individual day. But he 
kept his shop to the end that his shop 
might one day keep him. At forty-two he 
retired from active business, giving up, at 
that time and later, opportunities that 
would certainly have brought him great 
wealth. Business, after all, was but a 
means to anend. That end was the realiza- 
tion of certain needs of his intellectual 
life. He did not seek office, or refuse when 
men called him. He never seems to 
have thought much of what is called “a 
career.” Perhaps it was because of this 
casualness, of a tendency to treat shops, 
politics, literature itself as mere incidents 
in his life, that he was enabled to do so 
much. When he was returning, old and full 
of honors, from Paris to Philadelphia, it 
was not of his honors that he was think- 
ing, or of the worth of his services to his 
country and mankind, but of the cause 
and cure of smoky chimneys. 
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He is immortal. His spirit, while in 
the flesh, strangely drew upon itself traits 
that were to be repeated, singly or in com- 
bination, in thousands of those who were 
to follow him. He has become typical of 
the humor, the common sense, the urge to 
the practical, the human feeling that 
transcends national boundaries, the deep- 
lying idealism that cloaks itself under an 
exterior that seems a negation of all ideal- 
ism save that of getting-on. To use his 
own quaint conceit, the Philadelphia 
printer has re-appeared in countless new 
editions. In a letter written in extreme 
old age to a friend he affirmed his belief in 
immortality: 


Thus finding myself to exist in the World, I 
believe I shall, in some Shape or other, always 
exist; and, with all the inconveniences human 
Life is liable to, I shall not object to a new 
Edition of mine; hoping, however, that the 
Errata of the last may be corrected. 


Tur Crisis 


Thomas Paine. During the struggle 
with England sixteen little papers appeared 
at irregular intervals under the title of 
The Crisis. One of these, read to the army 
at Valley Forge, contained these memor- 
able words: 


These are the times that try men’s souls. The 
summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, 
in this crisis, shrink from the service of their 
country; but he that stands it now, deserves the 
love and thanks of man and woman . . . What 
we obtain too cheap, we esteem too lightly; it is 
dearness only that gives everything its value. 
Heaven knows how to put a proper price upon 
its goods, and it would be strange indeed if so ` 
celestial an article as Freedom should not be 
highly rated. 

The author of these sixteen little essays 
was Thomas Paine (1737-1809), whom 
Franklin had met in England and had 
brought to Philadelphia to edit the Penn- 
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sylvania Mayazine. Deeply interested in 
the approaching separation from England, 
he wrote, in 1776, a pamphlet named Com- 
mon Sense which had enormous influence. 
He became acquainted with Jefferson and 
with his ideas. “My country is the world,” 
he said; “to do good, my religion.” Separa- 
tion from England he held to be a business 
problem, not a legal problem. Partly 
through his appeal to the middle classes, 
then prospering and fearful of any threat- 
ened danger to their success, and partly 
because he wrote with simplicity and 
avoided the abstract legal arguments that 
so many debaters used, he exerted great 
influence. 

Hector St. John de Crévecoeur (1731- 
1813). It is worth while to dwell for a 
moment upon the influences which were 
converting the British colonists into 
Americans, and to which men like Paine 
appealed. We have already seen, in the life 
of Franklin, the transformation from the 
theological environment of early New 
England to the thrifty, business-like, prac- 
tical life of a colony like Pennsylvania. 
Better stoves, better streets, police and 
fire systems, a lending library, a gospel of 
getting-on—Franklin summarized in his 
life the life of the cities. 

In the work of Hector St. John de 
Crévecoeur we find material to supplement 
the picture. He was an educated man, of 
Norman-French descent, who came to 
New York and Pennsylvania about 1760, 
bought a farm, and wrote some letters 
which have been published under the title 
Letters from an American Farmer. He 
traveled a great deal, and knew far more 
about the life of rural America than any 
other man of his time. 

Crévecoeur took no part in the Revolu- 
tion; he became an object of suspicion and 
was compelled to flee. After the war ended, 
he returned to find his wife dead and his 
property destroyed. For a time he acted 
as French consul in New York, but his chief 
interest was the improvement of farming. 
He believed that the new environment was 
producing a new race in America. He 
spoke of “this great American asylum” 
for the poor of Europe. Through industry 
and the right to keep the fruits of his toil, 
the poorest man becomes a citizen. A 
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sentence or two from his letters will illus- 
trate his point of view: 


An European, when he first arrives, seems 
limited in his intentions, as well as in his views, 
but he very suddenly alters his scale; two 
hundred miles formerly appeared a very great 
distance, it is now but a trifle; he no sooner 
breathes our air than he forms new schemes, and 
embarks in designs he never would have thought 
of in his own country. There the plenitude of 
society confines many useful ideas, and often 
extinguishes the most laudable schemes which 
here ripen into maturity. Thus the European þe- 
comesan American ... Hebegins tofeelthe effects 
of a sort of resurrection; hitherto he had not 
lived, but simply vegetated; he now feels him- 
self a man, because he is treated as such... If he 
is a generous good man, the love of this new 
adoptive parent will seep deep into his heart... 
From nothing to start into being; from a servant 
to the rank of a master... It is in consequence 
of that change that he becomes an American... 
Here individuals of all nations are melted into a. 
new race of men, whose labors and posterity will 
one day cause great changes in the world, 


“A New Race of Men.” Thus colo- 
nists became Americans. In the cities from 
New England to Baltimore a merchant 
class, conservative, lovers of commerce, 
mingled with small tradesmen and artisans. 
In the tidewater country from Maryland 
to Georgia were aristocratic planters who 
mingled with small farmers, socially in- 
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ferior, but disposed to think for themselves. 
In the frontier districts, every year more 
thickly populated, were multitudes of 
farmers, of many racial strains, suspicious 
of the leadership of the old communities, 
and with few ties to Europe. 

The great debate gathered force, sought 
new channels. Many colonial leaders did 
not sense the meaning of what was going 
on. Mrs. Peggy Hutchinson spoke of the 
people as “‘the dirty mob.” Steps were 
taken in New England to found a new 
order of nobility,- so that the new country 
might have its house of lords. Thomas 
Hutchinson, the last royal governor of 
Massachusetts, was a man of great posi- 
tion. He wrote a highly valuable history 
of Massachusetts Bay Colony. He in- 
structed Parliament on how to deal with 
the American mob. Later, there were 
many pamphlets against separation from 
England. But men like Samuel Adams 
conducted an immense propaganda in 
favor of independence: letters, essays in 
the vein of the Spectator, pamphlets on the 
need for action. Orators like James Otis 
in Massachusetts and Patrick Henry in 
Virginia urged on the struggle which they 
knew had to come. 

The story of the critical quarter of a 
century during which independence was 
won and the new government was firmly 
established belongs to history and not to 
an account of our literature. Neverthe- 
less, it is needful to remember that the 
crisis through which the country passed 
was not to be settled by force of arms 
alone. The revolution had been long pre- 
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paring. When it was over, there remained 
the task of establishing a government. 
In all these years, the journals, the pam- 
phlets, the poetry, the political essays that 
poured from presses everywhere, exerted 
profound influence. They had no great 
charm of style, and are not much read 
today, but they helped to form the Amer- 
ican mind, and they exerted subtle in- 
fluence in a thousand ways upon the litera- 
ture that was to follow. 

Thus, the writings of Alexander Hamil- 
ton and his colleagues in the Federalist 
helped to bring about the acceptance of 
the Constitution; they also set forth a 
theory of government that influences our 
politics at the present time, and has ap- 
peared again and again in our literature. 
Out of the debate over the Federalist our 
political parties were born. Hamilton 
thought in terms of the nation, not of the 
state; of the merchants, not of the farmers; 
of the wealthy, not of the struggling pio- 
neer; of a strongly centralized government, 
not of local home rule. 

Against such a conception stood men 
like Thomas Jefferson. Born and brought 
up in rural Virginia, Jefferson represented 
the great body of villagers, small farmers, 
people of moderate circumstances. Into 
the Declaration of Independence, which 
he wrote, he put the belief that the com- 
mon man has rights not only to life and 
liberty but to the pursuit of happiness as 
well. He believed, he said, in “a wise and 
frugal government, which shall restrain 
men from injuring one another, which 
shall leave them otherwise free to regulate 
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their own pursuits of industry 
and improvement.” He dis- 
trusted aristocracy and all 
centralization of power at the 
expense of local arid state 
rights. He feared everything 
that interfered with intellec- 
tual freedom. “T have sworn,” 
he said, “upon the altar of 
God, eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over 
the soul of man.” 


LITERATURE 


Imitation and Experiment. 
The times did not favor the 
creative imagination. New 
England writers produced 
some histories, but novels 
and plays were long held im- 
moral; so they were not written. Verse 
satire and some lyrics showed imitation 
of English models but have little perma- 
nent value. There was a strong impulse 
in Philadelphia toward scientific investi- 
gation and writing. Franklin stimulated 
this. John Bartram founded the first 
botanical garden in America and wrote 
about his work. Thomas Godfrey (1736- 
1763) was apprenticed to a Philadelphia 
watchmaker but soon went to North 
Carolina, where he wrote some poems and 
a tragedy in blank verse named The Prince 
of Parthia. This is filled with echoes of 
Shakespeare and of seventeenth-century 
British drama, tells a story of love and 
political ambition in an Oriental setting, 
and was produced, the first American 
tragic drama, in Philadelphia, in April, 
1767. 

The influence of Addison’s Spectator has 
already been noted. Many political writ- 
ings, in New England and in the middle 
colonies, were cast in this form. Innu- 
merable letters dealt with the same themes, 
and storms of pamphlets. Authors took 
strange names: Camillus, Phocion, A. W. 
Farmer, Meander, Novangelus, Davila, 
and the like. There were many songs and 
ballads. “Yankee Doodle” appeared ia 
various forms. “A young woman of Vir- 
ginia” in 1774 wrote a stirring ballad 
breathing defiance upon Lord North, the 
British Prime Minister: 


From an old drawing 


AN EARLY ILLUSTRATION FOR “THE BATTLE 


OF THE KEGS” 


From Anglia’s ancient sons we came, 
Those heroes who for freedom fought: 
In freedom’s cause we'll match their fame, 

By their example greatly taught. 


John Dickinson wrote a “Liberty Song” 
in which he called upon lovers of America 
to be ready with their purses filled with 
money not for taxation but for the cause 
of liberty. “Hail, Columbia,” by Joseph 
Hopkinson, deals with the period; the 
author’s father, Francis Hopkinson, wrote 
“The Battle of the Kegs,” a ballad inspired 
by an incident of General Howe’s occupa- 
tion of Philadelphia in 1777. Much the 
best of these ballads is “Hale in the Bush,” 
of unknown authorship, which deserves 
to be ranked high among songs preserving 
the memory of some event that has caught 
the imagination of a people: 


The breezes went steadily through the tall pines 
A-saying, “Oh! hu-ush!” a-saying “Oh! 
hu-ush.” 
As stilly stole by a bold legion of horse, 
For Hale in the bush, for Hale in the bush. 


The Hartford Wits. Young college men 
in New England wrote Spectator essays, 
love lyrics, playful satire, then as now. A 
quite remarkable group was associated 
with Yale College. John Trumbull (1750- 
1831) passed the college entrance examina- 
tions at the age of seven and was a fresh- 
man at thirteen. For a time he was a 
tutor at Yale, where he did much to bring 
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about a more liberal course of study. He 
wrote a satire on education, The Progress 
of Dulness, in the manner of the British 
poetical satires of the time. His best 
poem, M’Fingal, is a burlesque of the 
Tories. The hero is a talkative Scotch 
loyalist. There is a town meeting, a meet- 
ing in a cellar, and a tar-and-feather party. 
‘There were thirty editions of the poem. 
‘Trumbull took great pains with his epic 
machinery, and supplied learned notes; 
his interest in it was literary, but it sold 
because it served good partisan ends. 

Another of the group was Timothy 
Dwight (1752-1817), grandson of Jonathan 
Edwards, and president of Yale. His 
epic, The Conquest of Canaan, dedicated 
to Washington, is filled with battles and 
thunderstorms; someone suggested that 
_he ought to furnish a lightning rod with 
each copy of the poem. Few read it now, 
or his highly rhetorical lines to Columbia, 
once a favorite declamation for Friday 
afternoons in schools: 


Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 

The queen of the world, and child of the 
skies! 

Thy genius commands thee; with rapture 
behold, 

While ages on ages thy splendors unfold. 


THE TAR-AND-FEATHER PARTY, “M’FINGAL” 
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Joel Barlow (1754-1812) wrote a “Vision 
of Columbus” that he afterwards expanded 
into an epic called The Columbiad. The 
discoverer of America, taken from prison 
to a hill, sees a vision of the future greatness 
of the new continent. Barlow also wrote 
a poem in three cantos, Hasty Pudding, 
in which he says that he will avoid the 
sources of inspiration used by former poets 
in order to celebrate a simpler and more 
humble theme: 


I sing the sweets I know, the charms I feel, 
My morning incense, and my evening meal— 
The sweets of Hasty Pudding. 


Since it had become the fashion to dedi- 
cate poems to General Washington, he 
varied the custom by dedication to Mrs. 
Washington. He traces the excellence of 
the dish to its Indian ancestry, maintains 
its superiority to all other foods, tells how 
it should be prepared, and then goes into 
the subject of the planting and cultivation 
of the corn from which it is made, finally 
describing the bowl and even the spoon to 
be used in the eating. 

Philip Freneau (1752-1832). The Hart- 
ford Wits were conservative in thought 
and made small appeal to the growing tide 
of liberalism. They deliberately set them- 
selves the task of creating an American 
literature, but they followed models that 
were giving way, even in England, to the 
fiery eloquence of Burns and the develop- 
ment of romantic feeling for nature in the 
poetry of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
Thus, though they obtained respectful 
reviews from some British papers, they 
had no great American appeal. 

With Philip Freneau the case is differ- 
ent. He was a liberal in thought, a fiery 
champion of liberty. His poems inspired 
multitudes in the valley of decision. Later, 
he gave equal support to the French Revo- 
lution, which he regarded as another war 
for human freedom. To Timothy Dwight 
he was a mere incendiary, and even Wash- 
ington expressed his distaste. Only Jeffer- 
son, among the great leaders, sympathized 
with what he wrote and did. 

Freneau was a Princeton graduate, and 
in a college poem praised the British em- 
pire in America, held agriculture and com- 
merce to be the pillars of our prosperity, 
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and praised, as American heroes, Braddock 


and i as i 
Britannia’s warlike troops, 


Choice spirits of her isle. 


Four years after his graduation he went 
to New York with a mass of verse of a 
different sort, praying to be delivered 


From the scoundrel, Lord North, who would 
bind us in chains, 

From a royal king Log, with his tooth-full of 
brains. 


In a series of satires he turned upon the 
old loyalties; preached utter and complete 
separation, in thought as well as in fact; 
preached a new Americanism. Later, when 
the struggle between Jefferson and the 
conservatives became sharper, he warned 
of impending monarchy unless the forces 
of liberalism should stand firm. He at- 
tacked Hamilton as Atlas; he wrote lines 
“To a Would Be Great Man” (John 
Adams); another poem was addressed 
“To All the Great Folks in a Lump.” 
He wrote good prose, too. Under the 
name of Robert Slender he printed whim- 
sical letters about public improvements, 
the evils of militarism, and the foolish- 
ness of the ceremony that hedged about 
the great men in the new government. 
Freneau thought that America cared 
nothing for poetry, but in spite of his 
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labors as editor and pamphleteer, and his 
verse satires of contemporary events, he 
was a lover of beauty and a creator of 
beauty in winged words. His long life 
touched many scenes: the war; many voy- 
ages, some of them as a sea-captain in the 
coastal trade; farming in New Jersey. 
Always he loved nature. He wrote poems 
about flowers, Indian antiquities, insects, 
the tropical glories of the West Indies; 
poems, too, in praise of dead heroes, in 
contempt of tyranny. In temperament 
and themes he was like Robert Burns; 
like him, also, in that he was a poet of 
revolution, living in stormy times. He 
sang of the heroes who fell at Eutaw 
Springs as Burns sang of the Scots who 
bled with Wallace and with Bruce. To 
him, the evanescent beauty of the wild 
honeysuckle was a symbol of the brief 
span of life, as the tragedy of the daisy 
was to Burns. In the mood of Burns, too, 
he wrote of the power of the spirit of free- 
dom to vanquish the armies of wrong, no 
matter how strongly entrenched: 


Let the rude savage host 

Of their vast numbers boast— 
Freedom’s almighty trust 
Laughs at them all! 


It was his constant theme: 


Still on the people’s, still on Freedom’s side, 
Still in the cause of man severely true. 


Summary. With Philip Freneau we 
may end the chapter, for in a way he sums 
up the period we have been passing under 
review. He began his career with a poem 
devoted to British imperialism; he devel- 
oped from colonist to nationalist; he was 
a soldier in the intellectual conflict that 
was to secure a purely American form of 
government. Adventurer, farmer, writer 
of tracts for the times, his life symbolizes 
the course of our development from John 
Smith and William Byrd to the period of 
the great political debates that were shap- 
ing the American mind as well as her form 
of government. Not a man of the world 
like Franklin, or a publicist like Hamilton, 
or a scholar like Jefferson, he yet stands 
for the common man that Tory Mistress 
Hutchinson despised and the extreme 
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Federalists feared. And in his literary 
career, while he just missed greatness, he 
yet avoided the uninspired imitations of 
the Hartford Wits, suggested the qualities 


of passion and imagination of Burns, and 
gave promise of the birth of a true native 
literature that was to be ushered in with 
the new century. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


. 


J. The two introductory paragraphs remind 
you of the great changes that took place in Amer- 
ica after the middle of the eighteenth century. 
How old were the colonies when Jonathan 
Edwards died? Why is that date chosen as a 
convenient mark of the division between the 
early period and the period which led to Amer- 
ican independence? What facts given in the 
preceding chapter support the statements quoted 
here from Burke? What did he mean by 
‘manage? What have you learned from your 
text in American history as to the attitude of 
Parliament toward the colonies from about 1760 
to 1775? What was the Stamp Act, and why 
was it resisted by the colonies? Mention other 
proofs that the British government did not deal 
fairly with the colonies. 

You see, then, that two sets of causes were 
at work, the result being that the colonies were 
gradually forced to break with England. The 
first set of causes was external, the mistaken 
course of Parliament which Burke and Pitt and 
other friends of America sought in vain to 
change. The second set was internal, the un- 
conscious revolution going on in the minds of 
the colonists. It was due to the facts (a) that 
a very large number of those who in 1760 and 
after were in the midst of active life had never 
seen England; (b) that they had developed their 
own ways of dealing with political matters; (c) 
that they were prosperous and self-supporting; 
they needed little, and got little, from England. 
In view of all these facts, explain the statement 
that the thought of the colonists was passing 
through an immense revolution. An event or 
action or course of conduct is only a sign or 
symbol of something that causes it, the true 
reality. How, then, was the break with England 
“the outward symbol” of the revolution in 
American thought? 

2. Instead of expanding the two paragraphs 
above into a history of the intellectual changes 
that led to the war for independence, as a 
history would do, the story of Franklin’s life 
is used. Biographies of representative men 
often illuminate history in this manner. Note 
the expression “concrete embodiment.” Frank- 
lin s occupations, interests, ideas about life, 
illustrate what was going on everywhere in 
America; he “embodies” these characteristics. 


He was interested in so many things, his mind 
worked so actively and in such characteristic 
fashion, that in his single life we find a sort of 
gathering together of many lives in one. Notice 
how the story makes this point clear. 

3. Make an outline of Franklin’s career, using 
the titles of the sections as the main divisions 
and supplying such subheads as will help you 
to remember what is said. Notice particularly 
the titles of the main divisions. They have been 
chosen carefully. Be ready to explain the mean- 
ing of each after you have read the discussions. 

What does the first paragraph of “A New 
England Boyhood” tell you of the boy’s char- 
acter? Would such a boyhood have been usual 
or possible in the early days of Massachusetts? 
What seems to you unusual about his education? 
Was this perhaps better for him than years in 
high school and college? Why, or why not? Do 
you regard his experience on the Cowrant as part 
of his education? Can you think of any differ- 
ences between the way in which he read the 
Spectator and the way a boy would be likely to 
study it in school? Find a copy of the Spectator 
and, by reading a few of the papers in it, de- 
termine why it influenced Franklin. 

From later sections of the story of his career, 
what incidents seem to you to illustrate (a) 
Franklin’s intellectual curiosity; (b) his genius 
for finding opportunity; (c) his real interests in 
life? 

4. What is the significance of the titles “He 
Keeps a Shop” and “The Shop Keeps Him”? 
What very unusual trait is shown in his selling 
out his shop when he might have gone on to 
build a fortune? Does this agree with the usual 
notions about Franklin? Do you think he did 
right? 

The last sentence of the first paragraph in “He 
Keeps a Shop” reads, “There was no bookshop,” 
etc. Is there any relation between the two parts 
of this sentence? Is there a bookshop in your 
town? If so, find out what kinds of books are 
most called for. At the publie library what 
kinds are most called for? Do you believe people 
should buy books, or borrow from a library? 
Did Franklin have anything to do with libraries? 

5. Explain the sentence, “So Franklin became 
a useful citizen.” What suggested to him his 
interest in lighthouses, better postal service, 
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better streets, better stoves? What services did 
herender his country? How was he drawn into 
these various services? Was he a “politician”? 

6. Why do you think Franklin was so popular 
in France? Part of the answer to this question 
involves some knowledge of what was going on 
in France at about the time of the American 
Revolution and a few years later. You can find 
out about this from an encyclopedia or a history. 

7. Summarize the section ‘Franklin the 
American.” Tell why this title was chosen for 
the concluding or summarizing section. In view 
of the fact that he did not write many books 
that we now count part of our literature—he 
was a man of action rather than a writer—can 
you justify giving so much space to him in this 
book? Go back to that hard phrase “concrete 
embodiment” now and tell what it means, in 
terms of Franklin’s life. 

If you are interested in Franklin, do not fail 
to get his Autobiography and read it through 
now, in the light of this story which you have 
just read. 

8. “The Crisis.” Find out why this title is 
chosen. Did Thomas Paine appeal to the same 
sort of man as was influenced by Franklin? 
Would this sort of man be likely to be much 
influenced by political oratory, that of Patrick 
Henry, for example? How does the life and 
work of Crèvecoeur “‘supplement the picture”? 
What was “the great debate”? Only a little is 
told you of some important personalities (pages 
106-108). Make a list of these, putting the 
names into groups that will help you to re- 
member what they stand for. You know some- 
thing more of these men, of course, from your 
study of American history, but probably you 
have not before tried to summarize their in- 
fluence. If you have any difficulty, turn to 
your history. 

9. “Literature.” What illustrations are given 
of “imitation” and what of “experiment”? 
Why is Freneau’s life and work more significant 
than that of other men named in this chapter? 
For additional selections, see some such book 
as Newcomer-Andrews-Hall, or Tyler’s History 
of American Literature, Volume II. 
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10. Some dates, for those who want them: 
1706. Franklin born in Boston, Jan. 17. 
1710. Cotton Mather writes about doing good; 

a book that influenced Franklin. 
Patriots of the Revolution born: Samuel 

Adams, James Otis, George Washing- 

ton, John Adams, Patrick Henry. 

First printing press in Charleston, 

S.C. Franklin runs away to Phila- 

delphia, 1725; organizes library, 1731; 

publishes Poor Richard, 1732. 
Jefferson born, 1743. Franklin busy with 

public library, American Philosophical 

Society, University of Pennnsylvania. 

He experiments with lightning, 1752. 

Postmaster-General, 1753-1774. His 

Plan of Union for the colonies, 1754. 

Goes to London as agent for the colony, 

1757. First newspapers in North Caro- 

lina and Connecticut, 1755; printing 

press in Georgia, 1762. 

Stamp Act, 1765. Boston Massacre, 
1770. Godfrey’s Prince of Parthia, 
1758 (acted in Philadelphia, 1767). 
Franklin’s Autobiography begun, 1771 
(first complete edition, 1868). Fre- 
neau begins writing in this period. 

Franklin a member of the Continental 
Congress, 1775; ambassador to 
France, 1776-1785; member of the 
Constitutional Convention, 1787; 
dies, 1790. Boston Tea Party, 1773; 
First Continental Congress, 1774; 
Lexington and Bunker Hill, 1775; 
Declaration of Independence, 1776; 
Articles of Confederation, 1777 (rat- 
ified, 1781); France acknowledges 
independence of the colonies, 1778; 
acknowledged by England, 1782; 
Treaty of Paris, 1783. Constitution 
of the United States, 1787. Washing- 
ton inaugurated, 1789. Paine’s Com- 
mon Sense and The Crisis, 1776; 
Trumbull, Dwight, Barlow writing, 
1775-1787; Freneau’s Poems, 1786; 
Hamilton and others write the Feder- 
alist (first collected edition, 1788). 


1722- 
1736. 


1740- 
1760. 


1760- 


1775. 


1775— 
1790. 
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From THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


I. LEARNING TO READ AND WRITE 


[These extracts show some of the in- 
genious methods Franklin used for self- 
improvement.] 


From a child I was fond of reading, 
and all the little money that came into 
my hands was ever laid out in books. 
Pleased with The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
my first collection was of John Bun- 
yan’s works in separate little volumes. 
I afterwards sold them to enable me to 
buy R. Burton’s Historical Collections; 
they were small chapmen’s books, and 
cheap, forty or fifty in all. My father’s 
little library consisted chiefly of books 
in polemic divinity, most of which I 
read, and have since often regretted 
that, at a time when I had such a 
thirst for knowledge, more proper 
books had not fallen in my way, since 
it was now resolved I should not be a 
clergyman. Plutarch’s Lives there 
was, in which I read abundantly, and 
I still think that time spent to great 
advantage. There was also a book of 
Defoe’s, called An Essay on Projects, 
and another of Dr. Mather’s called 
Essays to Do Good, which perhaps gave 
me a turn of thinking that had an 
influence on some of the principal 
future events of my life. 

This bookish inclination at length 
determined my father to make me a 


9. chapmen’s books, books sold by strolling chapmen, 
or peddlers. 18. Plutarch, a famous Greek biographer 
of the first century A.D. 22. Defoe, Daniel (1661-1731) 
author of Robinson Crusoe. 23. Dr. Mather, Gatton 
(1663-1728), American theologian and writer (see page 94), 


printer, though he had already one 
son (James) of that profession. In 
1717 my brother James returned from 
England with a press and letters to 
set up his business in Boston. I liked 
it much better than that of my father, 
but still had a hankering for the sea. 
To prevent the apprehended effect 
of such an inclination, my father was 
impatient to have me bound to my 
brother. I stood out some time, but 
at last was persuaded, and signed the 
indentures when I was yet but twelve 
years old. I was to serve as an ap- 
prentice till I was twenty-one years of 
age, only I was to be allowed journey- 
man’s wages during the last year. In 
a little time I made great proficiency 
in the business, and became a useful 
hand to my brother. I now had access 
to better books. An acquaintance 
with the apprentices of booksellers 
enabled me sometimes to borrow a 
small one, which I was careful to 
return soon and clean. Often I sat 
up in my room reading the greatest 
part of the night, when the book was 
borrowed in the evening and to be 
returned early in the morning, lest it 
should be missed or wanted. 

And after some time an ingenious 
tradesman, Mr. Matthew Adams, who 
had a pretty collection of books, and 
who frequented our printing-house, 
took notice of me, invited me to his 
library, and very kindly lent me such 
books as I chose to read. I now took 
a fancy to poetry, and made some little 
pieces; my brother, thinking it might 

33. letters, type. 42. 


ment in writing. 45. 
learned a trade. 


indenture, a mutual agree- 
journeyman, one who has 
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turn to account, encouraged me, and 
put me on composing occasional bal- 
lads. One was called “The Lighthouse 
Tragedy,” and contained an account of 
the drowning of Captain Worthilake, 
with his two daughters; the other was 
a sailor’s song, on the taking of Teach 
(or Blackbeard), the pirate. They 
were wretched stuff, in the Grub 
Street ballad style; and when they 
were printed, he sent me about the 
town to sell them. The first sold 
wonderfully, the event being recent, 
having made a great noise. This 
flattered my vanity; but my father dis- 
couraged me by ridiculing my per- 
formances, and telling me verse-mak- 
ers were generally beggars. So I 
escaped being a poet, most probably a 
very bad one; but as prose writing has 
been of great use to me in the course 
of my life, and was a principal means 
of my advancement, I shall tell you 
how, in such a situation, I acquired 
what little ability I have in that way. 

There was another bookish lad in 
the town, John Collins by name, with 
whom I was intimately acquainted. 
We sometimes disputed, and very fond 
we were of argument, and very de- 
sirous of confuting one another, which 
disputatious turn, by the way, is apt 
to become a very bad habit, making 
people often extremely disagreeable in 
company by the contradiction that is 
necessary to bring it into practice; 
and thence, besides souring and spoil- 
ing the conversation, is productive of 
disgusts and perhaps enmities where 
you may have occasion for friendship. 
I had caught it by reading my father’s 
books of dispute about religion. Per- 
sons of good sense, I have since ob- 
served, seldom fall into it, except 
lawyers, university men, and men of 

2. occasional ballads, ballads concerning some par- 
ticular event or occasion. 5. Captain Worthilake, 


keeper of the Boston lighthouse. 7. Teach, Edward, a 
notorious English pirate. He was slain in 1718. 9. Grub 


Street, a London street famous as the home of poor 
authors. 


all sorts that have been bred at Edin- 
burgh. 

A question was once, somehow or 
other, started between Collins and me, 
of the propriety of educating the 
female sex in learning, and their 
abilities for study. He was of opinion 
that it was improper, and that they 
were naturally unequal to it. I took 
the contrary side, perhaps a little for 
dispute’s sake. He was naturally more 
eloquent, had a ready plenty of words; 
and sometimes, as I thought, bore me 
down more by his fluency than by 
the strength of his reasons. As we 
parted without settling the point, and 
were not to see one another again for 
some time, I sat down to put my argu- 
ments in writing, which I copied fair 
and sent to him. He answered, and 
I replied. Three or four letters of a 
side had passed, when my father hap- 
pened to find my papers and read 
them. Without entering into the dis- 
cussion, he took occasion to talk to 
me about the manner of my writing; 
observed that, though I had the ad- 
vantage of my antagonist in correct 
spelling and pointing (which I owed 
to the printing-house), I fell far short 
in elegance of expression, in method, 
and in perspicuity, of which he con- 
vinced me by several instances. I 
saw the justice of his remarks, and 
thence grew more attentive to the 
manner in writing, and determined to 
endeavor at improvement. 

About this time I met with an odd 
volume of the Spectator. It was the 


third. I had never before seen any 
of them. I bought it, read it over and 


over, and was much delighted with it. 
I thought the writing excellent, and 
wished, if possible, to imitate it. With 
this view I took some of the papers, 
and, making short hints of the senti- 


74. pointing, punctuation. 84. Spectator, a daily 
London journal published in 1711-1712 and continued 
in 17i4. 
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ment in each sentence, laid them by a 
few days, and then, without looking 
at the book, tried to complete the 
papers again, by expressing each hinted 
sentiment at length, and as fully as it 
had been expressed before, in any suit- 
able words that should come to hand. 
Then I compared my Spectator with 
the original, discovered some of my 
faults, and corrected them. But I 
found I wanted a stock of words, or a 
readiness in recollecting and using 
them, which I thought I should have 
acquired before that time if I had gone 
on making verses; since the continual 
occasion for words of the same import, 
but of different length, to suit the 
measure, or of different sound for the 
rime, would have laid me under a con- 
stant necessity of searching for variety, 
and also have tended to fix that variety 
in my mind, and make me master of it. 
Therefore I took some of the tales 
and turned them into verse; and, after 
a time, when I had pretty well for- 
gotten the prose, turned them back 
again. I also sometimes jumbled my 
collections of hints into confusion, and 
after some weeks endeavored to reduce 
them into the best order, before I 
began to form the full sentences and 
complete the paper. This was to teach 
me method in the arrangement of 
thoughts. By comparing my work 
afterwards with the original, I dis- 
covered many faults and amended 
them; but I sometimes had the pleas- 
ure of fancying that, in certain particu- 
lars of small import, I had been lucky 
enough to improve the method or the 
language, and this encouraged me to 
think I might possibly in time come to 
be a tolerable English writer, of which 
I was extremely ambitious. My time 
for these exercises and for reading was 
at night, after work, or before it began 
in the morning, or on Sundays, when I 
contrived to be in the printing-house 
alone. 
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II. FOUNDING A LIBRARY 


[This selection shows Franklin’s interest 
in reading and thrift.] 


At the time I established myself in 
Pennsylvania, there was not a good 
bookseller’s shop in any of the colonies 
to the southward of Boston. In New 
York and Philadelphia the printers 
were indeed stationers; they sold only 
paper, etc., almanacs, ballads, and a 
few common schoolbooks. Those who 
loved reading were obliged to send for 
their books from England; the mem- 
bers of the Junto had each a few. We 
had left the alehouse, where we first 
met, and hired a room to hold our 
club in. I proposed that we should all 
of us bring our books to that room, 
where they would not only be ready to 
consult in our conferences, but become 
a common benefit, each of us being at 
liberty to borrow such as he wished to 
read at home. This was accordingly 
done, and for some time contented us. 

Finding the advantage of this little 
collection, I proposed to render the 
benefit from books more common, by 
commencing a public subscription 
library. I drew a sketch of the plan 
and rules that would be necessary, and 
got a skillful conveyancer, Mr. Charles 
Brockden, to put the whole in form of 
articles of agreement to be subscribed, 
by which each subscriber engaged to 
pay a certain sum down for the first 
purchase of books, and an annual con- 
tribution for increasing them. So few 
were the readers at that time in Phila- 
delphia, and the majority of us so poor, 
that I was not able, with great in- 
dustry, to find more than fifty per- 
sons, mostly young tradesmen, willing 
to pay down for this purpose forty 
shillings each, and ten shillings per 
annum. On this little fund we began. 
The books were imported; the library 
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was opened one day in the week for 
lending to the subscribers, on their 
promissory notes to pay double the 
value if not duly returned. The insti- 
tution soon manifested its utility, was 
imitated by other towns, and in other 
provinces. The libraries were aug- 
mented by donations; reading became 
fashionable; and our people, having no 
public amusements to divert their 
attention from study, became better 
acquainted with books, and in a few 
years were observed by strangers to be 
better instructed and more intelligent 
than people of the same rank generally 
are in other countries. 
* * * 

When we were about to sign the 
above-mentioned articles, which were 
to be binding on us, our heirs, etc., 
for fifty years, Mr. Brockden, the 
scrivener, said to us, “You are young 
men, but it is scarcely probable that 
any of you will live to see the expira- 
tion of the term fixed in the instru- 
ment.” A number of us, however, 
are yet living; but the instrument was 
after a few years rendered null by a 
charter that incorporated and gave 
perpetuity to the company. 

The objections and reluctances I 
met with in soliciting the subscrip- 
tions made me soon feel the impro- 
priety of presenting one’s self as the 
proposer of any useful project, that 
might be supposed to raise one’s repu- 
tation in the smallest degree above 
that of one’s neighbors, when one 
has need of their assistance to accom- 
plish that project. I therefore put 
myself as much as I could out of sight, 
and stated it as a scheme of a number 
of friends, who had requested me to go 
about and propose it to such as they 
thought lovers of reading. In this 
way my affair went on more smoothly, 
and I ever after practiced it on such 
occasions; and, from my frequent 
successes, can heartily recommend it. 
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The present little sacrifice of your 
vanity will afterwards be amply repaid. 
If it remains a while uncertain to 
whom the merit belongs, some one 
more vain than yourself will be en- 
couraged to claim it, and then even 
envy will be disposed to do you justice 
by plucking those assumed feathers, 
and restoring them to their right 
owner. 

This library afforded me the means 
of improvement by constant study, 
for which I set apart an hour or two 
each day, and thus repaired in some 
degree the loss of the learned educa- 
tion my father once intended for me. 
Reading was the only amusement I 
allowed myself. I spent no time in 
taverns, games, or frolics of any kind; 
and my industry in my business con- 
tinued as indefatigable as it was neces- 
sary. I was indebted for my printing- 
house; I had a young family coming 
on to be educated, and I had to con- 
tend with for business two printers, 
who were established in the place 
before me. My circumstances, how- 
ever, grew daily easier. My original 
habits of frugality continuing, and 
my father having, among his instruc- 
tions to me when a boy, frequently 
repeated a proverb of Solomon, “‘Seest 
thou a man diligent in his calling, he 
shall stand before kings, he shall not 
stand before mean men,” I from thence 
considered industry as a means of 
obtaining wealth and distinction, 
which encouraged me, though I did 
not think that I should ever literally 
stand before kings, which, however, has 
since happened; for I have stood before 


five, and even had the honor of sitting « 


down with one, the King of Denmark, 
to dinner. 

We have an English proverb that 
says, “He that would thrive must ask 


90. five. The five kings referred to are George II 


and George III of England; Louis XV and Louis XVI of 
France; and Christian “VIL of Denmark. 
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his wife.” It was lucky for me that I 
had one as much disposed to industry 
and frugality as myself. She assisted 
me cheerfully in my business, folding 
and stitching pamphlets, tending shop, 
purchasing old linen rags for the paper- 
makers, etc., etc. We kept no idle 
servants; our table was plain and 
simple; our furniture of the cheapest. 
For instance, my breakfast was a 
long time bread and milk (no tea), 
and I ate it out of a twopenny earthen 
porringer, with a pewter spoon. But 
mark how luxury will enter families, 
and make a progress, in spite of prin- 
ciple: being called one morning to 
breakfast, I found it in a china bowl, 
with a spoon of silver! They had been 
bought for me without my knowledge 
by my wife, and had cost her the 
enormous sum of _ three-and-twenty 
shillings, for which she had no other 
excuse or apology to make but that 
she thought her husband deserved a 
silver spoon and china bowl as well 
as any of his neighbors. This was 
the first appearance of plate and china 
in our house, which afterwards, in a 
course of years, as our wealth in- 
creased, augmented gradually to sev- 
eral hundred pounds in value. 


* * * 


III. BEGINNING PUBLIC LIFE 


[This selection shows some of Franklin’s 
public-spirited activities. | 


My first promotion was my being 
chosen, in 1736, clerk of the General 
Assembly. The choice was made that 
year without opposition; but the 
year following, when I was again pro- 
posed (the choice, like that of the 
members, being annual), a new mem- 
ber made a long speech against me, 
in order to favor some other candi- 
date. I was, however, chosen, which 
was the more agreeable to me, as, 
besides the pay for the immediate 
service as clerk, the place gave me a 
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better opportunity of keeping up an 
interest among the members, which 
secured to me the business of printing 
the votes, laws, paper money, and 
other occasional jobs for the public, 
that, on the whole, were very profit- 
able. 

I therefore did not like the opposi- 
tion of this new member, who was a 
gentleman of fortune and education, 
with talents that were likely to give 
him, in time, great influence in the 
House, which, indeed, afterwards hap- 
pened. I did not, however, aim at 
gaining his favor by paying any servile 
respect to him, but, after some time, 
took this other method. Having 
heard that he had in his library a 
certain very scarce and curious book, I 
wrote a note to him, expressing my 
desire of perusing that book, and re- 
questing he would do me the favor of 
lending it to me for a few days. He 
sent it immediately, and I returned it 
in about a week with another note, ex- 
pressing strongly my sense of the 
favor. When we next met in the 
House, he spoke to me (which he had 
never done before), and with great 
civility; and he ever after manifested 
a readiness to serve me on all occa- 
sions, so that we became great friends, 
and our friendship continued to his 
death. This is another instance of 
the truth of an old maxim I had 
learned, which says, “He that has once 
done you a kindness will be more ready 
to do you another than he whom you 
yourself have obliged.” And it shows 
how much more profitable it is pru- 
dently to remove, than to resent, re- 
turn, and continue inimical pro- 
ceedings. 

In 1737 Colonel Spotswood, late 
Governor of Virginia, and then Post- 
master-General, being dissatisfied with 
the conduct of his deputy at Philadel- 
phia, respecting some negligence in 
rendering, and inexactitude of his ac- 
counts, took from him the commission 
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and offered it to me. I accepted it 
readily, and found it of great advan- 
tage; for, though the salary was 
small, it facilitated the correspondence 
that improved my newspaper, in- 
creased the number demanded, as well 
as the advertisements to be inserted, 
so that it came to afford me a con- 
siderable income. My old competitor’s 
newspaper declined proportionably, 
and I was satisfied without retaliating 
his refusal, while postmaster, to per- 
mit my papers being carried by the 
riders. Thus he suffered greatly from 
his neglect in due accounting; and I 
mention it as a lesson to those young 
men who may be employed in manag- 
ing affairs for others, that they should 
always render accounts, and make 
remittances, with great clearness and 
punctuality. The character of ob- 
serving such a conduct is the most 
powerful of all recommendations to 
new employments and increase of 
business. 

I began now to turn my thoughts a 
little to public affairs, beginning, 
however, with small matters. The city 
watch was one of the first things that 
I conceived to want regulation. It 
was managed by the constables of the 
respective wards in turn; the con- 
stable warned a number of house- 
keepers to attend him for the night. 
Those who chose never to attend paid 
him six shillings a year to be excused, 
which was supposed to be for hiring 
substitutes, but was, in reality, much 
more than was necessary for that pur- 
pose, and made the constableship a 
place of profit; and the constable, for 
a little drink, often got such raga- 
muffins about him as a watch that 
respectable housekeepers did not choose 
to mix with. Walking the rounds, too, 
was often neglected, and most of the 
nights spent in tippling. I thereupon 
wrote a paper to be read in Junto, 
representing these irregularities, but 

86. six shillings, about $1.00. 
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insisting more particularly on the 
inequality of this six-shilling tax of the 
constables, respecting the circum- 
stances of those who paid it, since a 
poor widow housekeeper, all whose 
property to be guarded by the watch 
did not perhaps exceed the value of 
fifty pounds, paid as much as the 
wealthiest merchant who had thou- 
sands of pounds’ worth of goods in his 
stores. 

On the whole, I proposed as a more 
effectual watch, the hiring of proper 
men to serve constantly in that busi- 
ness; and as a more equitable way of 
supporting the charge, the levying a 
tax that should be proportioned to the 
property. This idea, being approved 
by the Junto, was communicated to 
the other clubs, but as arising in each 
of them; and though the plan was not 
immediately carried into execution, 
yet, by preparing the minds of people 
for the change, it paved the way for 
the law obtained a few years after, 
when the members of our clubs were 
grown into more influence. 

About this time I wrote a paper 
(first to be read in Junto, but it was 
afterwards published) on the different 
accidents and earelessnesses by which 
houses were set on fire, with cautions 
against them, and means proposed of 
avoiding them. This was much spoken 
of as a useful piece, and gave rise to a 
project, which soon followed it, of 
forming a company for the more ready 
extinguishing of fires, and mutual 
assistance in removing and securing 
of goods when in danger. Associates 
in this scheme were presently found, 
amounting to thirty. Our articles of 
agreement obliged every member to 
keep always in good order, and fit for 
use, a certain number of leather 
buckets, with strong bags and baskets 
(for packing and transporting of goods), 
which were to be brought to every fire; 
and we agreed to meet once a month 
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and spend a social evening together, 
in discoursing and communicating such 
ideas as occurred to us upon the sub- 
ject of fires, as might be useful in our 
conduct on such occasions. 

The utility of this institution soon 
appeared, and many more desiring to 
be admitted than we thought con- 
venient for one company, they were 
advised to form another, which was 
accordingly done; and this went on, 
one new company being formed after 
another, till they became so numerous 
as to include most of the inhabitants 
who were men of property; and now, 
at the time of my writing this, though 
upward of fifty years since its establish- 
ment, that which I first formed, called 
the Union Fire Company, still sub- 
sists and flourishes, though the first 
members are all deceased but myself 
and one, who is older by a year than 
Iam. The small fines that have been 
paid by members for absence at the 
monthly meetings have been applied 
to the purchase of fire engines, ladders, 
fire-hooks, and other useful imple- 
ments for each company, so that I 
question whether there is a city in the 
world better provided with the means 
of putting a stop to beginning confla- 
grations; and, in fact since these in- 
stitutions, the city has never lost by 
fire more than one or two houses at a 
time, and the flames have often been 
extinguished before the house in which 
they began has been half consumed. 


** * * 


IV. GAINING HONOR IN SCIENCE 


[This selection shows Franklin’s interest 
in inventions and discoveries. | 


In 1746, being at Boston, I met there 
with a Dr. Spence, who was lately ar- 
rived from Scotland, and showed me 
some electric experiments. They were 
imperfectly performed, as he was not 
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very expert; but, being on a subject 
quite new to me, they equally sur- 
prised and pleased me. Soon after my 
return to Philadelphia, our library 
company received from Mr. P. Collin- 
son, Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, a present of a glass tube, with 
some account of the use of it in making 
such experiments. I eagerly seized the 
opportunity of repeating what I had 
seen at Boston; and, by much practice, 
acquired great readiness in performing 
those, also, which we had an account 
of from England, adding a number of 
new ones. I say much practice, for my 
house was continually full, for some 
time, with people who came to see these 
new wonders. 

To divide a little this encumbrance 
among my friends, I caused a number 
of similar tubes to be blown at our 
glass-house, with which they furnished 
themselves, so that we had at length 
several performers. Among these, the 
principal was Mr. Kinnersley, an in- 
genious neighbor, who, being out of 
business, I encouraged to undertake 
showing the experiments for money, 
and drew up for him two lectures, in 
which the experiments were ranged in 
such order, and accompanied with such 
explanations in such method, as that 
the foregoing should assist in compre- 
hending the following. He procured an 
elegant apparatus for the purpose, in 
which all the little machines that I had 
roughly made for myself were nicely 
formed by instrument-makers. His lec- 
tures were well attended, and gave 
great satisfaction; and after some time 
he went through the colonies, exhibit- 
ing them in every capital town, and 
picked up some money. In the West 
India islands, indeed, it was with diff- 
culty the experiments could be made, 
from the general moisture of the air. 

Obliged as we were to Mr. Collinson 
for his present of the tube, etc., I 
thought it right he should be informed 
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of our success in using it, and wrote 
him several letters containing accounts 
of our experiments. He got them read 
in the Royal Society, where they were 
not at first thought worth so much 
notice as to be printed in their Transac- 
tions. One paper, which I wrote for 
Mr. Kinnersley, on the sameness of 
lightning with electricity, I sent to Dr. 
Mitchel, an acquaintance of mine, and 
one of the members also of that society, 
who wrote me word that it had been 
read, but was laughed at by the con- 
noisseurs. The papers, however, being 
shown to Dr. Fothergill, he thought 
them of too much value to be stifled, 
and advised the printing of them. Mr. 
Collinson then gave them to Cave 
for publication in his Gentleman’s 
Magazine; but he chose to print them 
separately in a pamphlet, and Dr. 
Fothergill wrote the preface. Cave, it 
seems, judged rightly for his profit, for 
by the additions that arrived after- 
wards, they swelled to a quarto volume, 
which has had five editions and cost 
him nothing for copy-money. 

It was, however, some time before 
those papers were much taken notice 
of in England. A copy of them happen- 
ing to fall into the hands of the Count 
de Buffon, a philosopher deservedly of 
great reputation in France, and, in- 
deed, all over Europe, he prevailed 
with M. Dalibard to translate them 
into French, and they were printed at 
Paris. The publication offended the 
Abbé Nollet, preceptor in Natural 
Philosophy to the royal family, and an 
able experimenter, who had formed and 
published a theory of electricity, which 
then had the general vogue. He could 
not at first believe that such a work 
came from America, and said it must 
have been fabricated by his enemies at 
Paris, to decry his system. Afterwards, 

13. connoisseurs, experts. 18. Cave, Edward (1691- 
1754), founded The Gentleman’s Magazine in 1731. He was 
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having been assured that there really 
existed such a person as Franklin at 
Philadelphia, which he had doubted, 
he wrote and published a volume of 
letters, chiefly addressed to me, de- 
fending his theory and denying the 
verity of my experiments, and of the 
positions deduced from them. 

I once purposed answering the Abbé, 
and actually began the answer; but, on 
consideration that my writings con- 
tained a description of experiments 
which anyone might repeat and verify, 
and if not to be verified, could not be 
defended; or of observations offered 
as conjectures, and not delivered dog- 
matically, therefore not laying me 
under any obligation-to defend them; 
and reflecting that a dispute between 
two persons, writing in different lan- 
guages, might be lengthened greatly by 
mistranslations, and thence miscon- 
ceptions of one another’s meaning, 
much of one of the Abbé’s letters being 
founded on an error in the translation, 
I concluded to let my papers shift for 
themselves, believing it was better to 
spend what time I could spare from 
public business in making new experi- 
ments than in disputing about those 
already made. I therefore never 
answered M. Nollet, and the event 
gave me no cause to repent my silence; 
for my friend M. le Roy, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, took up my 
cause and refuted him; my book was 
translated into the Italian, German, 
and Latin languages; and the doctrine 
it contained was by degrees universally 
adopted by the philosophers of Europe, 
in preference to that of the Abbé; so 
that he lived to see himself the last of 
his sect, except Monsieur B oi 
Paris, his élève and immediate disciple. 

What gave my book the more sud- 
den and general celebrity, was the suc- 
cess of one of its proposed experiments, 
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made by Messrs. Dalibard and De Lor 
at Marly, for drawing lightning from 
the clouds. This engaged the public 
attention everywhere. M. de Lor, who 
had an apparatus for experimental 
philosophy, and lectured in that 
branch of science, undertook to repeat 
what he called the Philadelphia Experi- 
ments; and, after they were performed 
before the king and court, all the curi- 
ous of Paris flocked to see them. I will 
not swell this narrative with an ac- 
count of that capital experiment, nor 
of the infinite pleasure I received in 
the success of a similar one I made 
soon after with a kite at Philadelphia, 
as both are to be found in the histories 
of electricity. 

Dr. Wright, an English physician, 
when at Paris, wrote to a friend who 
was of the Royal Society, an account 
of the high esteem my experiments 
were in among the learned abroad, and 
of their wonder that my writings had 
been so little noticed in England. The 
society, on this, resumed the considera- 
tion of the letters that had been read 
to them; and the celebrated Dr. Wat- 
son drew up a summary account of 
them, and of all I had afterwards sent 
to England on the subject, which he 
accompanied with some praise of the 
writer. This summary was then 
printed in their Transactions; and some 
members of the society in London, par- 
ticularly the very ingenious Mr. Can- 
ton, having verified the experiment of 
procuring lightning from the clouds by 
a pointed rod, and acquainting them 
with the success, they soon made me 
more than amends for the slight with 
which they had before treated me. 
Without my having made any appli- 
cation for that honor, they chose me a 
member, and voted that I should be 
excused the customary payments, 
which would have amounted to twenty- 
five guineas; and ever since have given 
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me their Transactions gratis. They 
also presented me with the gold medal 
of Sir Godfrey Copley for the year 
1753, the delivery of which was ac- 
companied by a very handsome speech 
of the president, Lord Macclesfield, 
wherein I was highly honored. 


* k ë * 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN FRANK- 
LIN AND THE GOUT 


Midnight, October 22, 1780 
Franklin. Eh! Ob! Eh! What have 


I done to merit these cruel sufferings? 

Gout. Many things; you have ate 
and drank too freely, and too much 
indulged those legs of yours in their 
indolence. 


Franklin. Who is it that accuses 
me? 
Gout. It is I, even I, the Gout. 


Franklin. What! my enemy in per- 
son? 
Gout. No, not your enemy. 


Franklin. I repeat it; my enemy; 
for you would not only torment my 
body to death, but ruin my good name; 
you reproach me as a glutton and a 
tippler; now all the world, that knows 
me, will allow that I am neither the 
one nor the other. 

Gout. The world may think as it 
pleases; it is always very complaisant 
to itself, and sometimes to its friends; 
but I very well know that the quantity 
of meat and drink proper for a man 
who takes a reasonable degree of exer- 
cise would be too much for another 
who never takes any. 

Franklin. I take—Eh! Oh!—as 
much exercise—Eh!—as I can, Madam 
Gout. You know my sedentary state, 

51. Sir Godfrey Copley, an English scientist who died 
in 1709. He left £120 “in trust for the Royal Society of 
London for improving natural knowledge.” After 1736 
a gold medal was awarded annually. 58-59. have ate 


and drank. These forms were not incorrect in Frank- 
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and on that account, it would seem, 
Madam Gout, as if you might spare 
me a little, seeing it is not altogether 
my own fault. 

Gout. Not a jot; your rhetoric and 
your politeness are thrown away; your 
apology avails nothing. If your situa- 
tion in life is a sedentary one, your 
amusements, your recreations, at least, 
should be active. You ought to walk 
or ride; or, if the weather prevents 
that, play at billiards. But let us 
examine your course of life. While the 
mornings are long, and you have leisure ï 
to go abroad, what do you do? Why, 
instead of gaining an appetite for 
breakfast by salutary exercise, you 
amuse yourself with books, pamphlets, 
or newspapers, which commonly are 
not worth the reading. Yet you eat 
an inordinate breakfast, four dishes of 
tea with cream, and one or two but- 
tered toasts, with slices of hung beef, 
which I fancy are not things the most 
easily digested. Immediately after- 
wards you sit down to write at your 
desk, or converse with persons who 
apply to you on business. Thus the 
time passes till one, without any kind 
of bodily exercise. But all this I could 
pardon in regard, as you say, to your 
sedentary condition. But what is your 
practice after dinner? Walking in the 
beautiful gardens of those friends with 
whom you have dined would be the 
choice of men of sense; yours is to be 
fixed down to chess, where you are 
found engaged for two or three hours! 
This is your perpetual recreation, 
which is the least eligible of any for a 
sedentary man, because, instead of 
accelerating the motion of the fluids, 
the rigid attention it requires helps to 
retard the circulation and obstruct 
internal secretions. Rapt in the spec- 
ulations of this wretched game, you 
destroy your constitution. What can 
be expected from such a course of 
living but a body replete with stag- 
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nant humors, ready to fall a prey to 
all kinds of dangerous maladies, if I, 
the Gout, did not occasionally bring 
you relief by agitating those humors, 
and so purifying or dissipating them? 
If it was in some nook or alley in Paris, 
deprived of walks, that you played 
awhile at chess after dinner, this 
might be excusable; but the same 
taste prevails with you in Passy, 
Auteuil, Montmartre, or Sanoy, places 
where there are the finest gardens and 
walks, a pure air, beautiful women, 
and most agreeable and instructive 
conversation; all which you might 
enjoy by frequenting the walks. But 
these are rejected for this abominable 
game of chess. Fie, then, Mr. Frank- 
lin! But amidst my instructions, I 
had almost forgot to administer my 
wholesome corrections; so take that 
twinge—and that. 


Franklin. Ob! Eh! Oh! Ohhh! As 
much instruction as you please, 
Madam Gout, and as many re- 


proaches; but pray, madam, a truce 
with your corrections! 

Gout. No, sir, no—i will not abate 
a particle of what is so much for your 
good—therefore— 

Franklin. Oh! Ebhbh!—It is not 
fair to say I take no exercise, when I 
do very often, going out to dine and 
returning in my carriage. 

Gout. That, of all imaginable ex- 
ercises, is the most slight and insig- 
nificant, if you allude to the motion of 
a carriage suspended on springs. By 
observing the degree of heat obtained 


by different kinds of motion, we may 


form an estimate of the quantity of 
exercise given by each. Thus, for 
example, if you turn out to walk in 
winter with cold feet, in an hour’s 
time you will be in a glow all over; 
ride on horseback, the same effect 
will scarcely be perceived by four 
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hours’ round trotting; but if you loll 
in a carriage, such as you have men- 
tioned, you may travel all day, and 
gladly enter the last inn to warm 
your feet by a fire. Flatter yourself 
then no longer that half an hour’s 
airing in your carriage deserves the 
name of exercise. Providence has 
appointed few to roll in carriages, 
while He has given to all a pair of legs, 
which are machines infinitely more 
commodious and serviceable. Be 
grateful, then, and make a proper use 
of yours. Would you know how 
they forward the circulation of your 
fluids, in the very action of transport- 
ing you from place to place, observe 
when you walk that all your weight is 
alternately thrown from one leg to 
the other; this occasions a great 
pressure on the vessels of the foot, 
and repels their contents; when re- 
lieved, by the weight being thrown on 
the other foot, the vessels of the first 
are allowed to replenish, and by a 
return of this weight, this repulsion 
again succeeds; thus accelerating the 
circulation of the blood. The heat 
produced in any given time depends 
on the degree of this acceleration; 
the fluids are shaken, the humors at- 
tenuated, the secretions facilitated, 
and all goes well; the cheeks are 
ruddy, and health is established. 
Behold your fair friend at Auteuil, a 
lady who received from bounteous 
Nature more really useful science than 
half a dozen such pretenders to 
philosophy as you have been able to 
extract from all your books. When 
she honors you with a visit, it is on 
foot. She walks all hours of the day, 
and leaves indolence, and its con- 
comitant maladies, to be endured by 
her horses. In this see at once the 
preservative of her health and per- 
sonal charms. But when you go to 
Auteuil, you must have your car- 
35. fair friend, Madam Helvetius. 
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riage, though it is no further from 


Passy to Auteuil than from Auteuil 
to Passy. 

Franklin. Your reasonings grow 
very tiresome. 

Gout. I stand corrected. I will be 
silent and continue my office; take 
that, and that. 

Franklin. Oh! Ohh! Talk on, I 
pray you! 

Gout. No, no; I have a good num- 


ber of twinges for you tonight, and 
you may be sure of some more to- 
morrow. 

Franklin. What, with such a fever! 
T shall go distracted. Oh! Eh! Can no 
one bear it for me? 

Gout. Ask that of your horses; 
they have served you faithfully. 

Franklin. How can you so cruelly 
sport with my torments? 

Gout. Sport! I am very serious. I 
have here a list of offenses against 
your own health distinctly written, 
and can justify every stroke inflicted 


on you. 
Franklin. Read it then. 
Gout. It is too long a detail; but 


I will briefly mention some particu- 
lars. 


Franklin. Proceed. I am all at- 
tention. 
Gout. Do you remember how often 


you have promised yourself, the fol- 
lowing morning, a walk in the grove 
of Boulogne, in the garden de la 
Muette, or in your own garden, and 
have violated your promise, alleging 
at one time it was too cold, at another 
too warm, too windy, too moist, or 
what else you pleased; when in truth 
it was too nothing but your insuper- 
able love of ease? 

Franklin. That I confess may have 
happened occasionally, probably ten 
times in a year. 

Gout. Your confession is very far 
short of the truth; the gross amount 
is one hundred and ninety-nine times. 
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Franklin. Is it possible? 

Gout. So possible that it is fact; 
you may rely on the accuracy of my 
statement. You know M. Brillon’s 
gardens, and what fine walks they 
contain; you know the handsome 
flight of a hundred steps, which lead 
from the terrace above to the lawn 
below. You have been in the prac- 
tice of visiting this amiable family 
twice a week, after dinner, and it is 
a maxim of your own that “a man 
may take as much exercise in walking 
a mile up and down stairs, as in ten 
on level ground.” What an oppor- 
tunity was here for you to have had 
exercise in both these ways! Did you 
embrace it, and how often? 

Franklin. I cannot immediately 
answer that question. 

Gout. I will do it for you; not once. 


Franklin. Not once? 
Gout. Even so. During the sum- 


mer you went there at six o'clock. 
You found the charming lady with 
her lovely children and friends eager 
to walk with you, and entertain you 
with their agreeable conversation; 
and what has been your choice? Why, 
to sit on the terrace, satisfying your- 
self with the fine prospect, and passing 
your eye over the beauties of the gar- 
den below, without taking one step 
to descend and walk about in them. 
On the contrary, you call for tea 
and the chessboard; and lo! you are 
occupied in your seat till nine o’clock, 
and that besides two hours’ play after 
dinner; and then, instead of walking 
home, which would have bestirred you 
a little, you step into your carriage. 
How absurd to suppose that all this 
carelessness can be reconcilable with 
health, without my interposition! 

Franklin. I am convinced now of 
the justness of Poor Richard’s re- 
mark, that “Our debts and our sins 
are always greater than we think 
for: 
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Gout. So it is. You philosophers 
are sages in your maxims, and fools in 
your conduct. 

Franklin. But do you charge among 
my crimes that I return in a carriage 
from M. Brillon’s? 

Gout. Certainly; for, having been 
seated all the while, you cannot object 
the fatigue of the day, and cannot 
want therefore the relief of a carriage. 

Franklin. What then would you 
have me do with my carriage? 

Gout. Burn it if you choose; you 
would at least get heat out of it once 
this way; or, if you dislike that pro- 
posal, here’s another for you; observe 
the poor peasants, who work in the 
vineyards and grounds about the vil- 
lages of Passy, Auteuil, Chaillot, ete.; 
you may find every day, among these 
deserving creatures, four or five old 
men and women, bent and perhaps 
crippled by weight of years, and too 
long and too great labor. After a most 
fatiguing day, these people have to 
trudge a mile or two to their smoky 
huts. Order your coachman to set 
them down. This is an act that will 
be good for your soul; and, at the 
same time, after your visit to the 
Brillons’, if you return on foot, that 
will be good for your body. 


Franklin. Ah! how tiresome you 
are! 
Gout. Well, then, to my office; 


it should not be forgotten that I am 
your physician. There. 

Franklin. Ohhh! what a devil of 
a physician! 

Gout. How ungrateful you are to 


say so! Is it not I who, in the char- ; 


acter of your physician, have saved 
you from the palsy, dropsy, and 
apoplexy—one or other of which would 
have done for you long ago but for 
me. 

Franklin. I submit, and thank you 
for the past, but entreat the discon- 
tinuance of your visits for the future; 
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for, in my mind, one had better die 
than be cured so dolefully. Permit 
me just to hint that I have also not 
been unfriendly to you. I never feed 
physician or quack of any kind, to 
enter the list against you; if then you 
do not leave me to my repose, it may 
be said you are ungrateful, too. 

Gout. I can scarcely acknowledge 
that as any objection. As to quacks, 
I despise them; they may kill you, 
indeed, but cannot injure me. And, 
as to regular physicians, they are at 
last convinced that the gout, in such 
a subject as you are, is no disease, 
but a remedy; and wherefore cure a 
remedy?—but to our business—there. 
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Franklin. Oh! oh!—for Heaven’s 
sake leave me! and I promise faith- 
fully never more to play at chess, but 
to take exercise daily, and live tem- 
perately. 

Gout. I know you too well. You 
promise fair; but, after a few months 
of good health, you will return to your 
old habits; your fine promises will be 
forgotten like the forms of last year’s 
clouds. Let us then finish the ac- 
count, and I will go. But I leave you 
with an assurance of visiting you 
again at a proper time and place; 
for my object is your good, and you 
are sensible now that I am your real 


friend. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


EXPLANATORY Notes 


1. Franklin’s reading as a child contrasts 
with young people’s reading today. John Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrims Progress (Part I, 1678; Part II, 
1684), then a comparatively recent book, was 
almost as common as the Bible. R. Burton’s 
Historical Collections, published in London from 
1681 to 1736, were sold for about twenty-five 
cents for each issue. They were “‘filled with 
wonders, rarities, and curiosities.” Plutarch’s 
Lives consisted of forty-six short, dramatically 
written biographies of famous Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Daniel Defoe (1661-1731), the author of 
Robinson Crusoe, wrote his Essay on Projects 
to improve banks, insurance companies, educa- 
tion of women, and so on. Both his “projects” 
and his style remind one of Franklin. Cotton 
Mather (1663-1728) wrote his Essays to Do Good 
because he expected the world to come to an 
end in 1716. 

2. Franklin’s modest account of how he 
gained honor in science may give a false notion 
of his importance. He is one of the great 
pioneers of electrical science. In the experi- 
ments that he made with the tube which was 
received from Mr. Collinson, he became con- 
vinced that electricity is not created by rubbing 
the rod, but is simply attracted to the rod from 
other matter. If this was true, then lightning 
and electricity were the same thing. It was this 
new theory that he sent to Dr. Mitchel. It 
suffered the fate of most new theories—it was 
laughed at by the experts. The Royal Society, 
founded in 1660, was then about ninety years 


old and was the chief English society for the ad- 
vancement of science. But a French naturalist, 
Georges Louis Leclerc, Comte de Bufon (1707- 
1788), who was already much interested in 
English science, and who had gained fame in 
1749 by his Natural History, had the accounts 
translated. Jean Antoine Nollet (1700-1770), 
whose leadership in the field of electricity in his 
day Franklin describes, is almost unheard of 
today. Dalibard and DeLor, following Frank- 
lin’s directions in the translated articles, tested 
the theory by means of a long iron rod, erected 
on a hill top in Marly near Paris in May, 1752. 
About a month later Franklin flew his famous 
kite in Philadelphia. These experiments merely 
confirmed Franklin’s idea arrived at by rubbing 
a glass rod. The whole account reveals the 
international interest in science and the willing- 
ness to honor a genuine contribution from “an 
uneducated tradesman of America.” 


QUESTIONS AND Topics 


Learning to Read and Write. 1. Why did 
Franklin spend his spare time reading? How 
much spare time did he have? 

2. Why did he write verse? Why did he stop? 

3. How did he become interested in learning 
to write prose? What method did he pursue? 
What two features of writing seemed to him 
important? 

4, Did Franklin learn to write well? Find 
the answer by deciding whether this section is 
well written. Point out features that bear out 
your opinion. 
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5. It would be interesting to read passages 
from Pilgrims Progress, Plutarch’s Lives, and 
The Spectator, to see whether Franklin’s reading 
had any effect on his style of writing. 

6. Look up Memories and Portraits, by Robert 
. Louis Stevenson. Report on an essay entitled 
“A College Magazine.” How did Stevenson’s 
reading and youth differ from Franklin’s? In 
what respects was his method of learning to 
write the same as Franklin’s? 

Founding a Library. 1. How was the public 
library in your town founded? Was it self- 
interest or public spirit that led to the foundation 
of the Philadelphia library? 

2. To what shrewdness on the part of Frank- 
lin was the success of the movement to establish 
the library due? 

3. Why was Franklin successful in his own 
business? 

4. Do you know of any men since who have 
founded or helped to support libraries? 

Beginning Public Life. 1. What secret of 
success in public life did Franklin practice in his 
first office? Give Franklin’s statement of this 
secret. Can you illustrate from public life today? 

2. What second secret did he learn as post- 
master? 

3. How sre policemen selected and paid in 
your town? What corruption did Franklin find 
in the office of constable in Philadelphia? How 
did he go about reforming the police department? 

4. How is your school protected from fire? 
Your home? The town as a whole? Why and 
how did Franklin agitate for a volunteer fire 
company? How would one begin such a move- 
ment ina town today? 

Gaining Honor in Science. 1. Most men of 
forty have begun to grow narrow. What evi- 
dence does this section afford of Franklin’s alert 
mind and broadening interests? 

2. Why did Franklin fail to reply to the Abbé 
Nollet? Where in the Autobiography have we 
seen this policy before? 

Dialogue Between Franklin and the Gout. 1. 
How did Franklin’s daily routine while in France 
(1776-1785) differ from an American business 
man’s today? Include everything from the kind 
of breakfast he eats to the time he goes to bed. 

2. What do you think is the real purpose of 
this dialogue? Why is the dialogue form used? 

3. What characteristics of Franklin appear in 
this essay? Why do you suppose he was a great 
favorite with the accomplished French women 
mentioned? 


PERSONALITY OF FRANKLIN 


1. Find in these passages examples of Frank- 
lin’s (a) practical common sense, (b) sense of 
humor, (e) understanding of human nature, (d) 
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extraordinary industry (e) interest in reform, (f) 
leadership in philanthropic movements, (e) 
alert and inquiring mind in science. 

2. In his style, or manner of writing, quote 
passages to show (a) his clearness, (b) con- 
ciseness, (c) avoidance of ornament, (d) candor 
or sincerity. 


Further Reading. 1. The first reading should 
be to complete the Autobiography. What further 
notions does it give youabout his contributions 
to America? About the reasons for his success in 
life? About his character? 

2. Compare with this some modern auto- 
biography. Good ones are Helen Keller’s Story 
of My Life; Edward Bok’s The Americanization 
of Edward Bok; Jacob Riis’s The Making of an 
American; Theodore Roosevelt, An Autobiog- 
raphy. Use the topics under ‘‘Personality of 
Franklin” as a basis of discussion, 


WHAT IS AN AMERICAN? 
Sr. JoHN DE CREVECOEUR 


I wish I could be acquainted with 
the feelings and thoughts which must 
agitate the heart and present them- 
selves to the mind of an enlightened 
Englishman when he first lands on this 
continent. He must greatly rejoice 
that he lived at a time to see this fair 
country discovered and settled; he 
must necessarily feel a share of national 
pride when he views the chain of settle- 
ments which embellishes these extend- 
ed shores; when he says to himself, 
“This is the work of my countrymen, 
who, when convulsed by factions, 
afflicted by a variety of miseries and 
wants, restless and impatient, took 


‘refuge here. They brought along with 


them their national genius, to which 
they principally owe what liberty they 
enjoy, and what substance they pos- 
sess.” Here he sees the industry of his 
native country displayed in a new 
manner, and traces in their works the 
embryos of all the arts, sciences, and 
ingenuity which flourish in Europe. 
Here he bebolds fair cities, substantial 
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villages, extensive fields, an immense 
country filled with decent houses, good 
roads, orchards, meadows, and bridges, 
where a hundred years ago all was wild, 
woody, and uncultivated! 

What a train of pleasing ideas this 
fair spectacle must suggest; it is a 


prospect which must inspire a good 


citizen with the most heartfelt pleas- 
ure. The difficulty consists in the 
manner of viewing so extensive a 
scene. He is arrived on a new conti- 
nent; a modern society offers itself to 
his contemplation, different from what 
he had hitherto seen. It is not com- 
posed, as in Europe, of great lords who 
possess everything, and of a herd of 
people who have nothing. Here are 
no aristocratical families, no courts, 
no kings, no bishops, no ecclesiastical 
dominion, no invisible power giving 
to a few a very visible one; no great 
manufacturers employing thousands; 
no great refinements of luxury. The 
rich and the poor are not so far re- 
moved from each other as they are in 
Europe. Some few towns excepted, 
we are all tillers of the earth, from 
Nova Scotia to West Florida. We are 
a people of cultivators, scattered over 
an immense territory, communicating 
with each other by means of good roads 
and navigable rivers, united by the 
silken bands of mild government, all 
respecting the laws, without dreading 
their power, because they are equi- 
table. We are all animated with the 
spirit of an industry which is unfet- 
tered and unrestrained, because each 
person works for himself. 

If he travels through our rural dis- 
tricts he views not the hostile castle, 
and the haughty mansion, contrasted 
with the clay-built hut and miserable 
cabin, where cattle and men help to 
keep each other warm, and dwell in 
meanness, smoke, and indigence. A 
pleasing uniformity of decent compe- 


2. decent, neat, well-cared for. 
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tence appears throughout our habita- 
tions. The meanest of our log-houses 
is a dry and comfortable habitation. 

Lawyer and merchant are the fair- 
est titles our towns afford; that of a 
farmer is the only appellation of the 
rural inhabitants of our country. It 
must take some time ere he can recon- 
cile himself to our dictionary, which is 
but short in words of dignity and 
names of honor. There, on a Sunday, 
he sees a congregation of respectable 
farmers and their wives, all clad in 
neat homespun, well mounted, or rid- 
ing in their own humble wagons. There 
is not among them an esquire, saving 
the unlettered magistrate. There he 
sees a parson as simple as his flock, a 
farmer who does not riot on the labor 
of others. We have no princes, for 
whom we toil, starve, and bleed; we 
are the most perfect society now exist- 
ing in the world. 

Here man is free, as he ought to be; 
nor is this pleasing equality so transi- 
tory as many others are. Many ages 
will not see the shores of our great 
lakes replenished with inland nations, 
nor the unknown bounds of North 
American entirely peopled. Who can 
tell how far it extends? Who can tell 
the millions of men whom it will feed 
and contain? For no European foot 
has as yet traveled half the extent of 
this mighty continent! 

The next wish of this traveler will 
be to know whence came all these 
people. They are a mixture of Eng- 
lish, Seotch, Irish, French, Dutch, 
Germans, and Swedes. From this 
promiscuous breed, that race now 
called Americans have arisen. The 
eastern provinces must indeed be ex- 
cepted, as being the unmixed descen- 
dants of Englishmen. I have heard 
many wish that they had been more 
intermixed also; for my part, I am no 
wisher, and think it much better as it 


76. replenished, filled; thickly populated. 
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has happened. They exhibit a most 
conspicuous figure in this great and 
variegated picture; they too enter for 
a great share in the pleasing perspec- 
tive displayed in these thirteen prov- 
inces. I know it is fashionable to re- 
flect on them, but I respect them for 
what they have done; for the accuracy 
and wisdom with which they have 
settled their territory; for the decency 
of their manners; for their early love 
of letters; their ancient college, the 
first in this hemisphere; for their in- 
dustry—which to me, who am but a 
farmer, is the criterion of everything. 
There never was a people, situated as 
they are, who with so ungrateful a soil 
have done more in so short atime. Do 
you think that the monarchical ingre- 
dients which are more prevalent in 
other governments have purged them 
from all foul stains? Their histories 
assert the contrary. 

In this great American asylum, the 
poor of Europe have by some means 
met together, and in consequence of 
various causes; to what purpose should 
they ask one another what country- 
men they are? Alas, two-thirds of 
them had no country. Can a wretch 
who wanders about, who works and 
starves, whose life is a continual scene 
of sore affliction or pinching penury— 
can that man call England or any other 
kingdom his country? A country that 
had no bread for him, whose fields pro- 
cured him no harvest, who met with 
nothing but the frowns of the rich, the 
severity of the laws, with jails and 
punishments; who owned not a single 
foot of the extensive surface of this 
planet? No! Urged by a variety of 
motives, here they came. Everything 
has tended to regenerate them: new 
laws, a new mode of living, a new social 
system; here they are become men; in 
Europe they were as so many useless 
plants, wanting vegetative mold and 
refreshing showers. They withered 
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and were mowed down by want, hung- : 


er, and war; but now, by the power of 
transplantation, like all other plants 
they have taken root and flourished! 
Formerly they were not numbered in 
any civil lists of their country, except 
in those of the poor; here they rank as 
citizens. By what invisible power has 
this surprising metamorphosis been 
performed? By that of the laws and 


that of their industry. The laws, the 6 


indulgent laws, protect them as they 
arrive, stamping on them the symbol 
of adoption. They receive ample re- 
wards for their labors; these accumu- 
lated rewards procure them lands; 
those lands confer on them the title of 
freemen, and to that title every bene- 
fit is affixed which men can possibly 
require. This is the great operation 
daily performed by our laws. From 
whence proceed these laws? From our 
government. Whence the govern- 
ment? It is derived from the original 
genius and strong desire of the people 
ratified and confirmed by the crown. 
This is the great chain which links us 
all; this is the picture which every 
province exhibits, Nova Scotia ex- 
cepted. There the crown has done all; 
either there were no people who had 
genius, or it was not much attended 
to. The consequence is that the prov- 
ince is very thinly inhabited indeed; 
the power of the crown, in conjunction 
with the mosquitoes, has prevented 
men from settling there. Yet some 
parts of it flourished once, and it con- 
tained a mild, harmless set of people. 
But for the fault of a few leaders, the 
whole were banished. The greatest 
political error the crown ever commit- 
ted in America was to cut off men 
from a country which wanted nothing 
but men! 

What attachment can a poor Euro- 
pean emigrant have for a country 
where he had nothing? The knowledge 
of the language, the love of a few kin- 
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dred as poor as himself, were the only 
cords that tied him. His country is 
now that which gives him land, bread, 
protection, and consequence. Ubi 
panis ibi patria is the motto of all 
emigrants. What then is the Ameri- 
can, this new man? He is either a 
European or the descendant of a 
European; hence that strange mixture 
of blood which you will find in no other 
country. (I could point out to you a 
family whose grandfather was an 
Englishman, whose wife was Dutch, 
whose son married a French woman, 
and whose present four sons have now 
four wives of different nations.) He 
is an American who, leaving behind 
him all his ancient prejudices and man- 
ners, receives new ones from the new 
mode of life he has embraced, the new 
government he obeys, and the new 
rank he holds. He becomes an Ameri- 
can by being received in the broad lap 
of our great Alma Mater. Here indi- 
viduals of all nations are melted into a 
new race of men, whose labors and pos- 
terity will one day cause great changes 
in the world. Americans are the west- 
ern pilgrims, who are carrying along 
with them that great mass of arts, 
sciences, vigor, and industry which 
began long since in the east; they will 
finish the great circle. The Americans 
were once scattered all over Europe; 
here they are incorporated into one of 
the finest systems of population which 
has ever appeared, and which will 
hereafter become distinct by the 
power of the different climates they 
inhabit. The American ought there- 
fore to love this country much better 
than that wherein either he or his 
forefathers were born. Here the re- 
wards of his industry follow with equal 
steps the progress of his labor; his 
labor is founded on the basis of nature, 


4. Ubi panis, ete., where one’s bread is, there is 
one s fatherland. 24. Alma Mater, fostering mother; 
used today of schools and colleges. 
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self-interest; can it want a stronger al- 
lurement? Wives and children, who 
before in vain demanded of him a 
morsel of bread, now, fat and frolic- 
some, gladly help their father to clear 
those fields whence exuberant crops 
are to arise to feed and to clothe them 
all, without any part being claimed, 
either by a despotic prince, a rich ab- 
bot, or a mighty lord. Here religion 
demands but little of him—a small 
voluntary salary to the minister, and 
gratitude to God; can he refuse these? 

The American is a new man, who 
acts upon new principles; he must 
therefore entertain new ideas and form 
new opinions. From involuntary idle- 
ness, servile dependence, penury, and 
useless labor, he has passed to toils of 
a very different nature, rewarded by 
ample subsistence. 

This is an American... 


THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


When, in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with 
another, and to assume, among the 
powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of 
Nature and of Nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self- 
evident: That all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. That, to 
secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the 
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governed; that, whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute 
a new government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles, and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness. Prudence, in- 
deed, will dictate that governments 
long established should not be changed 
for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shown 
that mankind are more disposed to 
suffer while evils are sufferable than 
to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. 
But when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is 
their right, it is their duty, to throw 
off such government, and to provide 
new guards for their future security. 
Such has been the patient sufferance 
of these colonies; and such is now the 
necessity which constrains them to 
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alter their former systems of govern- 
ment. 


The history of the present King of 30 


Great Britain is a history of repeated 
injuries and usurpations, all having in 
direct object the establishment of an 
absolute tyranny over these states. 
To prove this, let facts be submitted 
to a candid world. 


[Here is given a list of the wrongs 
that have been suffered by the colo- 
nies at the hands of the British Gov- 
ernment.] 


We, therefore, the representatives 
of the United States of America, in 
General Congress assembled, appeal- 
ing to the Supreme Judge of the world 40 
for the rectitude of our intentions, do, 
in the name and by the authority of 
the good people of these colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare: That 
these united colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent 
states; that they are absolved from 
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ail allegiance to the British crown, and 
that all political connection between 
them and the state of Great Britain 
is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ; 
and that, as free and independent 
states, they have full power to levy 
war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce, and do all other 
acts and things which independent 
states may of right do. And, for the 
support of this declaration, with a 
firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor. 


* * * 


From THE FAREWELL TO THE 
ARMY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


It is not the meaning nor within the 
compass of this address to detail the 
hardships peculiarly incident to our 
service, or to describe the distresses 
which in several instances have re- 
sulted from the extremes of hunger 
and nakedness, combined with the 
rigors of an inclement season; nor is it 
necessary to dwell on the dark side 
of our past affairs. Every American 
officer and soldier must now console 
himself for any unpleasant circum- 
stances which may have occurred, by 
a recollection of the uncommon scenes 
of which he has been called to act no 
inglorious part, and the astonishing 
events of which he has been a witness; 
events which have seldom, if ever 
before, taken place on the stage of 
human action, nor can they probably 
ever happen again. For who has 
before seen a disciplined army formed 
at once from such raw materials? 
Who, that was not a witness, could 
imagine that the most violent local 
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prejudices would cease so soon; and 
that men, who came from the different 
parts of the continent, strongly dis- 
posed by the habits of education to 
despise and quarrel with each other, 
would instantly become but one patri- 
otic band of brothers? Or who, that 
was not on the spot, can trace the 
steps by which such a wonderful revo- 
lution has been effected, and such a 
glorious period put to all our warlike 
toils? 

It is universally acknowledged that 
the enlarged prospects of happiness, 
opened by the confirmation of our 
independence and sovereignty, almost 
exceed the power of description. And 
shall not the brave men, who have 
contributed so essentially to these 
inestimable acquisitions, retiring vic- 
torious from the field of war to the 
field of agriculture, participate in all 
the blessings which have been ob- 
tained? In such a republic, who will 
exclude them from the rights of 
citizens, and the fruits of their labor? 
In such a country, so happily circum- 
stanced, the pursuits of commerce and 
the cultivation of the soil will unfold 
to industry the certain road to com- 
petence. To those hardy soldiers who 
are actuated by the spirit of adventure, 
the fisheries will afford ample and 
profitable employment, and the ex- 
tensive and fertile regions of the West 
will yield a most happy asylum to 
those who, fond of domestic enjoy- 
ment, are seeking for personal inde- 
pendence. 

Everyone may rest assured that 
much, very much, of the future happi- 
ness of the officers and men will 
depend upon the wise and manly 
conduct which shall be adopted by 
them when they are mingled with the 
great body of the community. And 
although the General has so frequently 
given it as his opinion in the most 
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public and explicit manner that, unless 
the principles of the federal govern- 
ment were properly supported, and 
the powers of the Union increased, the 
honor, dignity, and justice of the 
nation would be lost forever; yet he 
cannot help repeating on this occasion 
so interesting a sentiment, and leaving 
it as his last injunction to every officer 
and every soldier who may view the 
subject in the same serious point of 
light, to add his best endeavors to 
those of his worthy fellow-citizens 
toward effecting these great and valu- 
able purposes. 

To the various branches of the army 
the General takes this last solemn 
opportunity of professing his inviolable 
attachment and friendship. He wishes 
more than bare professions were in 
his power; that he were really able to 
be useful to them all in future life. 
He flatters himself, however, that 
they will do him the justice to believe 
that whatever could with propriety 
be attempted by him has been done. 

And being now to conclude these 
his last public orders, to take his 
ultimate leave in a short time of the 
military character, and to bid a final 
adieu to the armies he has so long 
had the honor to command, he can 
only again offer in their behalf his 
recommendations to their grateful 
country, and his prayers to the God 
of armies. May ample justice be 
done them here, and may the choicest 
of Heaven’s favors, both here and 
hereafter, attend those who, under 
the Divine auspices, have secured 
innumerable blessings for others. With 
these wishes and his benediction, the 
commander-in-chief is about to retire 
from service. The curtain of separa- 
tion will soon be drawn, and the 
military scene to him will be closed 


forever. 
* * * 
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THE VALUE OF THE UNION 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


A firm Union will be of the utmost 
moment to the peace and liberty of 
the states, as a barrier against domes- 
tic faction and insurrection. 

It is impossible to read the history 
of the petty republics of Greece and 
Italy without feeling sensations of 
horror and disgust at the distractions 
with which they were continually 
agitated, and at the rapid succession 
of revolutions, by which they were 
kept perpetually vibrating between 
the extremes of tyranny and anarchy. 
If they exhibit occasional calms, these 
only serve as short-lived contrasts to 
the furious storms that are to succeed. 
If now and then intervals of felicity 
open themselves to view, we behold 
them with a mixture of regret, arising 
from the reflection that the pleasing 
scenes before us are soon to be over- 
whelmed by the tempestuous waves 
of sedition and party rage. 
mentary rays of glory break forth 
from the gloom, while they dazzle us 
with a transient and fleeting brilliancy, 
they at the same time admonish us 
to lament that the vices of government 
should pervert the direction, and 
tarnish the luster of those bright 
talents and exalted endowments, for 
which the favored soils that produced 
them have been so justly celebrated. 

From the disorders that disfigure 
the annals of those republics, the 
advocates of despotism have drawn 
arguments, not only against the forms 
of republican government, but against 
the very principles of civil liberty. 
They have decried all free govern- 
ments, as inconsistent with the order 
of society, and have indulged them- 
selves in malicious exultation over its 
friends and partisans. Happily for 
mankind, stupendous fabrics reared 
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on the basis of liberty, which have 
flourished for ages, have in a few 
glorious instances refuted their gloomy 
sophisms. And, I trust, America will 
be the broad and solid foundation of 
other edifices not less magnificent, 
which will be equally permanent 
monuments of their error. 

But it is not to be denied that the 
portraits they have sketched of repub- 
lican government were too just copies 
of the originals from which they were 
taken. If it had been found imprac- 
ticable to have devised models of a 
more perfect structure, the enlight- 
ened friends of liberty would have been 
obliged to abandon the cause of that 
species of government as indefensible. 
The science of politics, however, like 
most other sciences, has received great 
improvement. The efficacy of various 
principles is now well understood, 
which were either not known at all, 
or imperfectly known, to the ancients. 
The regular distribution of power into 
distinct departments—the introduc- 
tion of legislative balances and checks 
—the institution of courts composed 
of judges holding their offices during 
good behavior—the representation of 
the people in the legislature, by 
deputies of their own election—these 
are either wholly new discoveries, or 
have made their principal progress 
toward perfection in modern times. 
They are means, and powerful means, 
by which the excellencies of repub- 
lican government may be retained, 
and its imperfections lessened or 
avoided. To this catalogue of cir- 
cumstances that tend to the ameliora- 
tion of popular systems of civil 
government, I shall venture, however 
novel it may appear to some, to add 
one more, on a principle which has 
been made the foundation of an 
objection to the new Constitution: 
I mean the enlargement of the orbit 
within which such systems are to 
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revolve, either in respect to the 
dimensions of a single state, or to 
the consolidation of several smaller 
states into one great confederacy. 
The latter is that which immediately 
concerns the object under considera- 
tion. It will, however, be of use to 
examine the principle in its application 
to a single state, which shall be at- 
tended to in another place. 

The utility of a confederacy, as 
well to suppress faction and to guard 
the internal tranquillity of states as to 
increase their external force and 
security, is in reality not a new idea. 
It has been practiced upon in different 
countries and ages, and has received 
the sanction of the most approved 
writers on the subject of politics. . 

A distinction more subtle than 
accurate has been raised between a 
confederacy and a consolidation of the 
states. The essential characteristic 
of the first is said to be the restriction 
of its authority to the members in their 
collective capacities, without reaching 
to the individuals of whom they are 
composed. It is contended that the 
national council ought to have no 
concern with any object of internal 
administration. An exact equality 
of suffrage between the members has 
also been insisted upon as a leading 
feature of a Confederate Government. 
These positions are, in the main, 
arbitrary; they are supported neither 
by principle nor precedent. It has 
indeed happened that governments 
of this kind have generally operated 
in the manner which the distinction 
taken notice of supposes to be inherent 
in their nature; but there have been 
in most of them extensive exceptions 
to the practice, which serve to prove, 
as far as example will go, that there 
is no absolute rule on the subject. 
And it will be clearly shown, in the 
course of this investigation, that, as 
far as the principle contended for has 
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prevailed, it has been the cause of 
incurable disorder and imbecility in 
the government. 

The definition of a Confederate 
Republic seems simply to be ‘an 
assemblage of societies,’ or an asso- 
ciation of two or more states into one 
state. The extent, modifications, and 
objects of the Federal authority are 
mere matters of discretion. So long 
as the separate organization of the 
members be not abolished—so long 
as it exists by a constitutional neces- 
sity for local purposes, though it 
should be in perfect subordination to 
the general authority of the Union— 
it would still be, in fact and in theory, 
an association of states, or a con- 
federacy. The proposed Constitution, 
so far from implying an abolition of 
the state governments, makes them 
constituent parts of the national 
sovereignty, by allowing them a direct 
representation in the Senate, and 
leaves in their possession certain exclu- 
sive and very important portions of 
the sovereign power. This fully cor- 
responds, in every rational import of 
the terms, with the idea of a Federal 
Government. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 
Crévecoeur 


1. Why did Crévecoeur think an Englishman 
would be proud of developments in America 
before the Revolution? 

2. What were the chief features of the 
“modern society” that had sprung up in this 
country? Contrast it with European society of 
the time. 

3. Have Crévecoeur’s predictions of the 
future of this land come true? 

4. Why did Americans feel loyalty to their 
new land? i 

5. Quote passages that reveal the enthusiasm 
of the writer. Compare him and his style with 
Franklin and his style. 

6. Does the kind of society which Crèvecoeur 
describes still exist in America? Give evidence 
and reasons for your answer. 
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7. A very interesting report may be made by 
comparing Crèvecoeur’s impressions with those 
of a modern immigrant. Take The Americaniza- 
tion of Edward Bok, Jacob Riis’s Making of an 
American, or Mary Antin’s Promised Land. 


Jefferson 


1. Why is the “Declaration” made? Exactly 
what action is proposed? 

2. What have you learned from this selection 
about the following topics: (a) the rights of man; 
(b) the sources of government; (c) the powers 
and duties of government? 

3. Point out expressions that reflect Jeffer- 
son’s fervent spirit. Point out others that make 
the Declaration of Independence the “‘noblest 
document ever penned.” 


Washington 


1. What is the subject of the first paragraph? 
Why does Washington not mention the victories 
won by the army? What “astonishing events” 
did he have in mind? 

2. In the second paragraph Washington 
points out the occupations open to the soldiers; 
why does he do this? To what more serious 
subject does the paragraph lead? 

3. The years intervening between the end of 
the war and the adoption of the Constitution are 
sometimes called “The Critical Period”; does 
Washington show that he anticipated some of the 
dangers of this period? 

4. What expressions reveal Washington as a 
man of dignity and indeed gravity? 


Hamilton 


1. In connection with this selection from The 
Federalist, read again what is said on page 108 
about it, and about the dangers that confronted 
America in “The Critical Period” (page 108). 

2. The selection may be divided into two 
parts; determine where the first part ends and 
the second begins, and find names for these 
parts. On what general proposition does the 
author base his entire argument? 


THE BATTLE OF THE KEGS 
Francis Hopkinson 


Gallants, attend, and hear a friend 
Trill forth harmonious ditty; 

Strange things Pll tell, which late befell 
In Philadelphia City. 


or 


*Twas early day, as poets say, 
Just when the sun was rising, 
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A soldier stood on a log of wood 
And saw a thing surprising. 


As in amaze he stood to gaze, 

The truth can’t be denied, sir, 10 
He spied a score of kegs or more 

Come floating down the tide, sir. 


A sailor, too, in jerkin blue, 
This strange appearance viewing, 

First damned his eyes, in great surprise, 15 
Then said, “Some mischief’s brewing. 


“These kegs, Pm told, the rebels hold, 
Packed up like pickled herring; 
And they’re come down to attack the town, 


’ 


In this new way of ferrying.’ 20 
oO 


The soldier flew, the sailor, too, 
And scared almost to death, sir, 

Wore out their shoes to spread the news, 
And ran till out of breath, sir. 


Now up and down throughout the town 25 
Most frantic scenes were acted; 

And some ran here and others there, 
Like men almost distracted. 


Some fire cried, which some denied, 
But said the earth had quaked; 30 
And girls and boys, with hideous noise, 
Ran through the streets half naked. 


Sir William, he, snug as a flea, 
Lay all this time a snoring, 
Nor dreamed of harm, as he lay warm, 35 


Now in a fright he starts upright, 
Awaked by such a clatter; 
He rubs his eyes and boldly cries, 
“For God’s sake, what’s the matter?” 40 


At his bedside he then espied 
Sir Erskine at command, sir; 

Upon one foot he had one boot, 
And t’ other in his hand, sir. 


“Arise, arise!’ Sir Erskine cries; 45 
“The rebels, more’s the pity, 

Without a boat are all afloat 
And ranged before the city. 


“The motley crew, in vessels new, 

With Satan for their guide, sir, 50 
Packed up in bags, or wooden kegs, 

Come driving down the tide, sir. 


“Therefore prepare for bloody war; 
These kegs must all be routed, 

Or surely we despised shall be, 55 
And British courage doubted.” 


The royal band now ready stand 
All ranged in dread array, sir, 
With stomachs stout, to see it out, 
And make a bloody day, sir. 60 


The cannons roar from shore to shore, 
The small arms make a rattle; 

Since wars began, I’m sure no man 
E’er saw so strange a battle. 


The rebel dales, the rebel vales, 65 
With rebel trees surrounded, 

The distant woods, the hills and floods, 
With rebel echoes sounded. 


The fish below swam to and fro, 


Attacked from every quarter; 70 
“Why sure,” thought they, “the devil’s to 
pay 


*Mongst folks above the water.” 


The kegs, *tis said, though strongly made 
Of rebel staves and hoops, sir, 
Could not oppose their powerful foes, 75 
The conquering British troops, sir. 


From morn till night these men of might 
Displayed amazing courage, 

And when the sun was fairly down 
Retired to sup their porridge. 80 


An hundred men, with each a pen, 
Or more, upon my word, sir, 

It is most true would be too few 
Their valor to record, sir. 


Such feats did they perform that day 985 
Against those wicked kegs, sir, 

That years to come, if they get home, 
They'll make their boasts and brags, sir. 
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THE INDIAN BURYING GROUND 
Puiuie FRENEAU 


In spite of all the learned have said, 
I still my old opinion keep; 

The posture that we give the dead 
Points out the soul’s eternal sleep. 


Not so the ancients of these lands— 5 
The Indian, when from life released, 
Again is seated with his friends, 
And shares again the joyous feast. 


His imaged birds, and painted bowl, 

And venison, for a journey dressed, 10 
Bespeak the nature of the soul, 

Activity, that knows no rest. 


His bow for action ready bent, 
And arrows with a head of stone, 

Can only mean that life is spent, 15 
And not the old ideas gone. 


Thou, stranger, that shalt come this way, 
No fraud upon the dead commit— 
Observe the swelling turf, and say 
“They do not lie, but here they sit.” 20 


Here still a lofty rock remains, 
On which the curious eye may trace 
(Now wasted half of wearing rains) 
The fancies of a ruder race. 


wo 
Or 


Here still an aged elm aspires, 
Beneath whose far-projecting shade 
(And which the shepherd still admires) 
The children of the forest played. 


There oft a restless Indian queen 

(Pale Shebah with her braided hair) 30 
And many a barbarous form is seen, 

To chide the man that lingers there. 


By midnight moons, o’er moistening dews, 
In habit for the chase arrayed, 

The hunter still the deer pursues, 35 
The hunter and the deer, a shade! 


And long shall timorous fancy see 

The painted chief, and pointed spear, 
And reason’s self shall bow the knee 

To shadows and delusions here. 40 


23. of, by. 36. shade, phantom. 


TO A KATYDID 
Puitie FRENEAU 


In a branch of willow hid 
Sings the evening Katydid; 
From the lofty locust bough 
Feeding on a drop of dew, 

In her suit of green arrayed 
Hear her singing in the shade, 
“Katydid, Katydid, Katydid!”’ 


While upon a leaf you tread, 
Or repose your little head, 
On your sheet of shadows laid, 
All the day you nothing said; 
Half the night your cheery tongue 
Reveled out its little song, 
Nothing else but “Katydid.” 


From your lodgings on the leaf 
Did you utter joy or grief? 
Did you only mean to say, 
“I have had my summer’s day, 
And am passing, soon, away 
To the grave of Katydid”— 
Poor, unhappy Katydid! 


But you would have uttered more 
Had you known of Nature’s power— 
From the world when you retreat, 
And a leaf’s your winding sheet, 
Long before your spirit fled, 

Who can tell but Nature said, 
“Live again, my Katydid! 
Live and chatter, Katydid.” 


Tell me, what did Katy do? 
Did she mean to trouble you? 
Why was Katy not forbid 
To trouble little Katydid? 
Wrong indeed at you to fling, 
Hurting no one while you sing 

“Katydid! Katydid! Katydid!” 


Why continue to complain? 
Katy tells me, she again 
Will not give you plague or pain— 
Katy says you may be hid, 
Katy will not go to bed 
While you sing us “Katydid! 
Katydid! Katydid! Katydid!” 
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But while singing, you forgot 
To tell us what did Katy not; 45 
Katy did not think of cold, 
Flocks retiring to the fold, 
Winter, with his wrinkles old, 
Winter, that yourself foretold 
When you gave us “Katydid.” 50 


Stay securely in your nest; 

Katy, now, will do her best, 

All she can to make you blest; 

But you want no human aid— 

Nature, when she formed you, said, 55 

“Independent you are made, 

My dear little Katydid; 

Soon yourself must disappear 

With the verdure of the year’ — 

And to go, we know not where, 60 
With your song of “‘Katydid.” 


THE WILD HONEYSUCKLE 
Puinie FRENEAU 


Fair flower, that dost so comely grow, 
Hid in this silent, dull retreat, 
Untouched thy honeyed blossoms blow, 
Unseen thy little branches greet; 
No roving foot shall crush thee here, 5 
No busy hand provoke a tear. 


By Nature’s self in white arrayed, 
She bade thee shun the vulgar eye, 
And planted here the guardian shade, 
And sent soft waters murmuring by; 10 
Thus quietly thy summer goes, 
Thy days declining to repose. 


Smit with those charms, that must de- 
cay, 
I grieve to see your future doom; 
They died—nor were those flowers more 
gay, 15 
The flowers that did in Eden bloom; 
Unpitying frosts and Autumn’s power 
Shall leave no vestige of this flower. 


From morning suns and evening dews 
At first thy little being came; 20 
If nothing once, you nothing lose, 
For when you die you are the same; 
The space between is but an hour, 
The frail duration of a flower. 
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NOTES AND QUESTIONS 
Poetic ELEMENTS 


You will gain more pleasure from poetry if 
you become familiar with a few of the elements 
present in most poems. Unless you read with 
these elements in mind, you do not share the 
experience which the poet enjoyed. He wrote 
the poem that you might share his vision or 
mood. Until you get his message, you have not 
truly read the poem. 

1. Rhythm is the fundamental element of 
poetry. It is by the swing, or movement, of his 
verse that the poet hopes to arouse in the reader 
his own feeling. One rhythm may make you 
want to dance, and another may put you in the 
mood for a funeral. When Hopkinson writes: 


“The cannons roar from shore to shore, 
The small arms make a rattle; 

Since wars began, I’m sure no man 
E’er saw so strange a battle’ — 


we feel in a jigging mood. When Freneau writes: 


“By midnight moons, o'er moistening dews, 
In habit for the chase arrayed, 

The hunter still the deer pursues, 
The hunter and the deer, a shade!” 


we feel in a graver mood. The only way.to catch 
this movement of the verse is to read it aloud. 

2. Closely allied to the rhythm is the meter, 
for it too can be discovered only by reading 
aloud. It is based on accent, the natural stress 
that one syllable receives rather than another. 
Take a line from the first stanza quoted above: 


“The cannons róar from shore to shore.” 


The accented syllables receive the stress indi- 
cated. If we fill in the unaccented syllables, this 
pattern appears: 


Sa || VSP ye) Seg 


In other words, we have four groups of syllables, 
each group arranged in thisway:~ 7 3; that 
is, an accented syllable follows an unaccented 
one. This group is called an iambic foot. The 
line quoted has four such feet. The second line 
has only three of them. Freneau uses the same 
meter in the second stanza quoted: 


Y ld Do 2 S re, VN 


. . ’ . . , 
“By mid|night moons|o er moistjening dews” 


In his last foot he substitutes a different group- 
ing, called an anapest (~ ~ +), two unac- 
cented syllables followed by an accented. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


“To a Katydid” uses another common meter: 


“Th a branch of | willow | hid a 


evening | Katy | did x» 


, = 
Sings the 


This grouping of syllables is called a trochee 
(4 ~), an accented syllable followed by an un- 
accented. The last foot seems to be incomplete, 
the unaccented syllable being supplied by the 
pause at the end of the line. Inthe second line 
another substitution is the second foot, a dactyl 
(7 > ~), an accented syllable followed by two 
unaccented syllables. This stanza, like that of 
“The Indian Burying Ground,” is written with 
four feet to the line. 

3. Not so important as meter is rime. Rime is 
the repetition of a vowel sound after a different 
eonsonant sound. For example, in the first 
quoted line on page 138 we have: 


“The cannons roar from shore to shore.” 


The spelling differs, but the two italicized words 
sound very much alike. In each word the 
vowel sound is long 6, followed by the con- 
sonant r. The preceding consonants differ. 
Here the rime is within the line. Usually it 
binds one line to an earlier line; in the stanza 
from Hopkinson quoted on page 138, the second 
and fourth lines rime. In reading old poems, we 
must remember that pronunciations change. 
Hopkinson rimes brags and kegs. Sometimes 
poetry retains an unfamiliar pronunciation; for 
instance, wind usually rimes with kind. It 
often happens, however, that a poet is not very 
fertile in rimes and uses words that do not 
properly have the same vowel sound. 

Rimes are prevailingly arranged in a pattern, 
which it is convenient to indicate by letters. In 
the lines quoted from Freneau (page 138), the 
pattern is very simple: a b a b; a standing for 
“dews’” and “pursues,” and b for “arrayed” 
and “shade.” 

Meter and rime are so common in English 
verse that whole books have been written on 
them, and many textbooks have chapters dealing 
with them. If you wish to go into the subject 
more fully, get Alden’s English Verse or some 
similar treatment. 

4. Almost as important as rhythm is the 
imagery, or the vividness of the poet’s language. 
To convey to the reader his feeling about the 
subject he tries to call up the sights and sounds 
that arouse the feeling in him. Instead of saying 
that the honeysuckle grew in a shady, restful 
place, Freneau gives us a vivid picture of it: 


“And planted here the guardian shade, 
And sent soft waters murmuring by.’ 


5. Often this vividness takes the form of 
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figures of speech. Of the many figures you might 
study, a few are very important. _The easiest to 
understand is the simile, in which one object is 
compared with another. The two objects must 
be alike except in some striking particular. 
Hopkinson says: 


“These kegs, I’m told, the rebels hold, 
Packed up like pickled herring.” 


The rebels said to be in the kegs are compared 
to the small fish packed into a keg. This gives 
the humorous turn the poet intended. Often 
the word of comparison is omitted; the figure is 
then called a metaphor: 


“Or repose your little head 
On your sheet of shadows laid.” 


The poet here thinks of the Katydid as lying on 
a bed, the shadows being the sheet over it. The 
figure conveys the poet’s feeling of peace and 
quiet. Personification is a kind of metaphor in 
which an inanimate object is thought of as a 
person. For example, Freneau thinks of the 
Katydid as a person, 


“In her suit of green arrayed.” 


In another poem the personification is more 
compressed: 


“Unpitying frosts and Autumn’s power 
Shall leave no vestige of this flower.” 


6. True poets have the power of suggesting 
a great deal in a few words. Freneau says of 
some American soldiers: 


“They rushed to meet the insulting foe: 
They took the spear—but left the shield.” 


The last line flashes on the mind the extent of 
their patriotism; they were so singly and un- 
selfishly intent on driving back the enemy that 
they forgot their own safety entirely. In reading 
poetry you should be on the lookout for these 
compressed phrases that put some picture or 
thought in an arresting and memorable form. 


Review 


1. In rhythm and meter compare Freneau 
with Anne Bradstreet (page 92). What is the 
difference in the prevailing mood of each? 

2. Compare Hopkinson and Freneau in im- 
agery and figures of speech. Can you show that 
each maintains the tone appropriate to the 
subject? 

Further Reading. If you are interested in 


reading more widely in colonial writings, a good 
beginning can be made in Newcomer, Andrews, 
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and Hall’s Three Centuries of American Literature. 
A larger collection, with biographical notes, is 
Colonial Prose and Poetry, edited by W. P. Trent. 
What new notions of each author do you gain 
by this extended reading? 


Hopkinson 


1. While Washington was at Valley Forge, 
during Sir William Howe’s occupation of Phila- 
delphia (1777-1778), there occurred an incident 
upon which Hopkinson founded this satire. Here 
is his explanation: “The ballad was occasioned 
by a real incident. Certain machines, in the 
form of kegs, charged with gunpowder, were sent 
down the river to annoy the British shipping 
then at Philadelphia. The danger of these 
machines being discovered, the British manned 
the wharfs and shipping, and discharged their 
small arms and cannons at everything they saw 
floating in the river during the ebb tide.” 

2. Point out the mockery of the British. In 
what way would the ballad cheer up the colonists 
in this dismal period? 

3. Note that this is a ballad, a kind of short 
story in verse. The poet expresses his own feel- 
ings only indirectly, keeping the reader interested 
in events. As a story, does it lead to a climax? 


A BRAVE NEW WORLD 


Freneau 


The Indian Burying Ground. 1. What con- 
ception of the after-life did the Indians hold? 
Explain “Not so” in line 5. Explain lines 31-32. 

2. Pick out three words that best describe the 
spirit of the poem: flippant, reverent, lively, sad, 


fanciful, prosaic. Quote lines that bear out your 


opinion. 

To a Katydid. Do you find any humor in this 
poem? What thought of sadness is also present? 

The Wild Honeysuckle. 1. What thought in 
this poem is expressed also in “To a Katydid’’? 
Quote from both. In which is it expressed with 
the more tender grace? 

2. Which poem has the greater delicacy of 
feeling? Again quote. 


REVIEW OF FRENEAU 


1. These three poems may be called lyrics, 
since they express the poets own feelings 
directly. The first is the least subjective; that is, 
it has less personal emotion than the others. 
Which do you think is the most lyrical? Quote 
to illustrate. 

2. In what ways is Freneau American? How 
does his Americanism differ from Hopkinson’s? 


THE LIBERTY BELL 


PART II 
DEFINITION AND CONFLICT 


How could poet ever tower 

If his passions, hopes, and fears, 

If his triumphs and his tears 

Kept not measure with his people? 
— Lowell 


WASHINGTON IRVING 


CHAPTER IV 
EARLY AMERICAN ROMANTICISM 


A Larger Stage—The New Pioneers—The Birth of American Literature. 

CHARLES BrRocKDEN Brown: Philadelphia, Literary and Intellectual Center—Brown’s 
Career—His Work as a Novelist. 

Wasuineton Irvine: The Rise of New York—The Knickerbocker Group—The 
Boyhood of Irving—His First Journey to Europe—Gaiety and Letters—Geoffrey Crayon, 
Esq.—Spanish Witchery—Sunnyside—Summary. 

James Fenimore Cooper: Woodsman and Sailor—The Farmer Turns Author— 
Leatherstocking—Criticism and Controversy. 

Wiui1am Curren Bryant: The Boy—The Poet—The Editor—The Man. 

Encar ALLAN Por: Types of American Romanticism—Poe’s Life—His Critical Ideas 


—His Tales—His Poems—Summary. 
NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 


A Larger Stage. With the inauguration 
of President Washington in 1789, the action 
moved to a larger stage. Before this, New 
England, the Middle Colonies, the South, 
were widely separated outposts of the new 
civilization. The interval between the 
end of the war with England and the 
actual institution of the new government 
has been called “The Critical Period,” 
because although the colonies were free 
and had a form of government—the 
Articles of Confederation—it was many 
times doubtful whether a truly national 
organization could be secured. Jealousies 
among the states, the conflicting claims of 
some of the large states in respect to the 
immense territory between the Alleghenies 
and the Mississippi, a widespread disbelief 
in popular government—these were some 
of the difficulties in the way of changing 
a loose confederation into a united nation. 
Even after the Ordinance of 1787 had 
settled the territorial claims, and the rati- 
fication of the Constitution and the election 
of the first president had set up the new 
government, much remained to be done. 

The population in 1800 was a little over 
five millions. Nine-tenths of the people 
lived east of the Alleghenies, and most of 
these lived not far from the seacoast. 
Communication was difficult. Three days 
were required for the journey from Boston 
to New York, and if the traveler wished 


to go on to Philadelphia, then the largest 
city in the country, two more days were 
required. The westward movement gath- 
ered momentum in 1787. -In 1803 the vast 
Louisiana Territory was added to the 
national domain, and the great stage of 
the American continent, still dark except 
for the glimmers of light from scattered 
pioneer settlements, was gradually emerg- 
ing into view, ready for the millions of 
actors who were to come, and for the story 
of American progress that was to be 
presented. 

The New Pioneers. The early colonists, 
as we have already seen, sought in America 
the opportunity to live according to their 
own social and cultural standards without 
persecution or restraint by old-world 
governments. The Quakers, the Mora- 
vians,‘the Puritans, all represented sects 
persecuted at home. When they settled 
here, they brought with them the ideals to 
which they were devoted. Even the 
gentlemen-farmers of Virginia illustrate 
this transference of culture. Westover on 
the James was like one of the great country 
estates in England. When Jefferson, a 
Virginia farmer, went to England he was 
in all respects like an educated Briton, 
with the same intellectual background, 
the same manners, the same interests. 

But with the westward movement, when 
the great inland river valleys began to fill 
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AN EMIGRANT PARTY GOING WEST 


with new residents, there was a transfor- 


mation. These men returned to the 
nomadic existence of medieval and ancient 
times. They were hunters, trappers, 
miners. They relied on their own skill 


and cunning in any emergency. They 
were not transplanted Europeans but 
pioneers of a new type. They were not 
held together by common religious or 
political ideals; they had small knowledge 
of books. Each successive wave in the 
series of advances over the mountains left 
a deposit of men and women who settled 
in new communities, while others pushed 
on to traffic with the Indians or to wander 
restlessly toward the setting sun. After 
a time, a generation or less, many of those 
who had paused to cultivate farms cut out 
of forest or prairie, heard of lands farther 
west where the soil was more fertile, and 
pushed on, leaving villages deserted and 
ruined by their departure. 

It follows, therefore, that the time was 
not yet come for a literature that should 
fully express the life of America. Never- 
theless, the states on the seaboard had 
already attained some of the dignity and 
maturity of age. While new pioneers 
pushed into the western wilderness, search- 
ing for the happiness guaranteed by the 
free institutions now established, the older 
communities unconsciously set themselves 
the task of working out a settled philosophy 
of life. 

The Birth of American Literature. Out- 
wardly the thoughts of men in the older 
part of the nation were political and 
commercial. The northern states were 
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prevailingly industrial. Fac- 
tories were built. Large 
numbers of immigrants found 
work in them. Cities in- 
creased in population at the 
expense of the rural sections. 
In the southern states tobac- 
co had not yet become a 
great money-making crop, 
but the perfection of pro- 
cesses for handling and 
manufacturing cotton caused 
large plantations to come 
into existence, supported by 
slave labor as the northern 
factories were supported by 
immigrant labor. Attention was paid to 
improving methods of communication. 
Political relations of the states to the 
central government developed bitter party 
warfare. Problems of relationship to 
France and England brought the interna- 
tional viewpoint. The nation was slowly 
becoming conscious of its meaning and des- 
tiny. Such orations as those delivered by 
Daniel Webster at Bunker Hill in 1825 
and at the Washington centenary in 1832 
were significant definitions of this meaning 
and destiny. The nation was old enough 
to have anniversaries. 

Maturity brings interest in culture. 
Alongside the actors in the industrial and 
political arena were the observers. Some 
of them looked at Europe through new 
eyes. Not themselves newcomers but the 
descendants of men who had come in what 
now seemed a fairly remote past, they 
were interested in the literature and art 
of Europe. Men like Washington Irving 
delighted in the legends and traditions of 
the old world, studied the manners and 
life of old England in order to try to 
arouse the sympathy of Americans for 
the culture rather than the political prin- 
ciples of the mother-country, and used all 
this material for literary expression. 
Students like Washington Allston went 
abroad to study painting and sculpture in 
the European centers, and returned to 
lecture on art. Men like Fenimore Cooper, 
living near the line that separated the older 
America from the wild and unconquered 
territory to the west, wrote of the Indians 
and of hunting and trapping, arts of the 
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pioneer. Poets like William Cullen Bryant 
found beauty in the peaceful countryside 
of Long Island and New York. 

All these men, and others, wrote of life 
in a way quite different from anything we 
have found in earlier American writings. 
We value their work not only historically 
but also for its permanent expression of 
beauty. They were romantic in their 
attitude to an American past of which 
they were becoming conscious, and to the 
richness of the European background. Even 
when they treated subjects near at hand, 
as in Cooper’s Indian tales, the spirit 
was not realistic, but in keeping with the 
romantic tales told by Sir Walter Scott. 
They were romantic, too, in their view of 
nature as a source of truth, and in the 
preference for simple nature themes in 
place of the frigid literary epics of the 
Hartford Wits. Even more pervasive, 
since it was in the blood not of the writers 
alone but of American life itself, was the 
influence of the American and French 
revolutions, the philosophy of Paine and 
Freneau and Thomas Jefferson, the belief 
in the inalienable rights of man. 

So American literature came into being, 
and its beginnings we may trace in the 
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work of a group of writers of whom Charles 
Brockden Brown, Washington Irving, 
James Fenimore Cooper, and William 
Cullen Bryant are the chief figures. All of 
them illustrate, in one way or another, 
the characteristics which we associate 
with what is called romanticism in litera- 
ture: imaginative interest in the past or 
in a purely ideal world; a view of nature 
and of ordinary men and women that is 
idealized, not based on cold and exact 
reality; a preference for simple and sincere 
expression as against the highly formal 
and conventional; and a belief that all men 
are born free and equal, a faith in the 
goodness and the limitless possibilities of 
even the humblest person. 


Cuaries BrockpEn Brown (1771-1810) 


Philadelphia, Literary and Intellectual 
Center. When the first president was in- 
augurated, Philadelphia was the largest 
American city. It was a great social 
center, and wealth and culture made it a 
home for the new appreciation of art and 
literature that marked the passing of co- 
lonial days. Here Franklin had taught 
lessons of thrift to shopkeepers, had en- 
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CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN 


couraged printing, and had established a 
circulating library. Journals and pam- 
phlets stimulated political discussion among 
its citizens; theaters presented English 
plays; and a young dramatist, Thomas 
Godfrey, had seen his own plays produced. 
Ambitious young men flocked to the city 
to sharpen their wits and prove their 
worth. The town was hospitable to the 
generous impulses that exalted human 
brotherhood and a belief in the soundness 
of human nature. Among the young 
liberals was Charles Brockden Brown, the 
first American writer to give his entire 
time to literature as a profession. 
Brown’s Career. Born in 1771, Brock- 
den Brown was the child of Quaker parents 
who planned for him a career as a lawyer. 
But his health, never sound, and his pro- 
pensity to solitude, reading, and medita- 
tion, led him to abandon this profession. 
At first he was interested in architecture, 
and he planned a perfect city. He was 
attracted by the ideas of William Godwin, 
an English romantic philosopher, and 
wrote, in 1797, Alcuin, A Dialogue, in 
which he argued in behalf of woman’s 
rights. Like Godwin, he set forth his 
ideas of justice in the form of fiction, his 
plots being highly melodramatic and full 


of the elements that in England made up 
the so-called Gothic romances. In a very 
few years he produced a series of novels, 
chief among them being Wieland (1798); 
Arthur Mervyn (1798-1800); and Edgar 
Huntley (1801). Later he wrote political 
pamphlets, edited several journals, and 
prepared a treatise on geography. Through- 
out his life he fought disease, scarcely 


knowing a day free from pain. He died 
in 1810. 
His Work as a Novelist. Brockden 


Brown wrote mystery stories, a type of 
fiction popular then as now, though with 
different machinery. In the later eighteenth 
century, British writers evolved a new type 
of prose romance, filled with medieval 
castles, ghosts, skeletons in armor, frightful 
crimes, and called ‘Gothic Romances” 
because they were thought to revive some 
of the characteristics of medieval life. 
Interest in these stories was part of the 
romantic movement that cultivated every- 
thing medieval, leading to translations 
from old Norse legends, collection of old 
ballads, study of antiquities. Some en- 
thusiasts like Horace Walpole and William 
Beckford built or repaired old castles, and 
lived in them. Walpole’s Castle of Otranto 
(1764) introduces a castle with a black 
tower, subterranean vaults, an upper 
chamber haunted by a giant in armor, 
portraits that descend from their panels 
and stalk about the house. Beckford’s 
Vathek (1787) is an Eastern tale, with a 
Caliph, a magnificent Hall of Eblis, a series 
of frightful crimes. Mrs. Radcliffe wrote 
of lovely girls shut up in haunted castles, 
with terrific storms and uncanny visitors. 

There was nothing really new in this 
type of story. It was merely a revival of 
some of the later medieval romances. It 
is also like such modern types of mystery 
story as°The Gorilla, or such recent stories 
as Hugh Walpole’s Portrait of a Man with 
Red Hair. Brown’s interest was probably 
aroused through his sympathy with the 
philosophical ideas of William Godwin, 
who used this form of romance to set forth 
his beliefs. Godwin’s Caleb Williams 
(1794), the first detective story, was 
filled with strange horrors. The narrator 
lived in poverty in rural England. He 
loved books, and made them. A kind but 
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mysterious gentleman employed him as a 
sort of secretary; a murder supplied the 
complications that constitute the plot. 
But Godwin used these elements as a means 
for arousing interest in his theories of 
education and justice, and in the sufferings 
of innocent people through oppressions 
of the law. 

In these respects Brown imitated his 
master. His first novel, Wieland, is a tale 
of terror and mystery in which everything 
is explained, at the end, by the villain’s 
use of ventriloquism. In Arthur Mervyn 
the hero, ike Godwin’s Caleb Williams, is 
a poor boy of some education who goes 
to Philadelphia in search of fortune, is 
employed as secretary by a wealthy but 
mysterious gentleman who lives in a 
strange house and has strange companions, 
stumbles upon a crime, lives in houses 
filled with subterranean chambers and 
rooms in which awful things happen. It 
is in some respects like such a tale as S. S. 
Van Dine’s The Greene Murder Case, but 
it is much more than a detective story. 
The description of Mervyn’s journey to 
Philadelphia, his poverty, the shifts to 
which he is put, remind us of Franklin’s 
earlier journey. There is also realistic 
background in the account of the plague 
year of 1793. The theme, like Godwin’s, 
turns upon problems of justice and in- 
justice. His hero, bred in the country, is 
the ideal man, free from the cruelties and 
narrowness of the man-made civilization 
which causes him to suffer. 

In Edgar Huntley, the last of Brown’s 
romances to be noticed here, 
the scenes are transferred 
from city to country. The 
solitudes of western Penn- 
sylvania give the setting; 
there are accounts of the 
perils of frontier life. His 
Indians are not romantic 
or idealized like Cooper’s, 
but true savages. The 
change is deliberate, for 
Brown states in his preface 
his desire to free romance 
from Gothic castles and the- 
atrical horrors and to sub- 
stitute “‘the incidents of In- 
dian hostility and the perils 
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of the western wilderness.” But through 
the story runs the old interest in the effect 
of .experience on the human soul. The 
realism of the setting and many of the 
incidents form a background for a phi- 
losophy of conduct. 

Brown’s plots are involved and often 
hard to follow. He interrupts a story to 
introduce a long sub-plot. Characters 
meet and tell each other their experiences. 
The writing is often careless and is always 
too fluent. He seems to have felt that he 
had but a brief time in which to work, and 
he wrote too much for excellence. But in 
his response to important intellectual 
currents of his time, in his entire devotion 
to literature, in his practice of a form of 
fiction then popular here and abroad, as 
well as because of our perennial absorption 
in mystery stories, his’ work inspires 
interest for itself and not merely because 
he was the first American man of letters. 


Wasuineton Irvine (1783-1859) 
The Rise of New York. The sudden rise 


of New York to commercial and financial 
leadership indicates the vast changes 
sweeping over America in the decades 
following the Revolution. The sleepy 
Dutch village immortalized in the joyous 
pages of Irving’s Knickerbocker was trans- 
formed in a generation into a busy metrop- 
olis. When the first American president 
was inaugurated, the population of the 
town was under thirty thousand; it trebled 
in twenty years, and reached a third of a 
million in a half century. The landed 
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estates, tilled by tenants in a sort of feudal 
system, passed away. Men like John 
Jacob Astor reached out to the Far West 
for trade. All inland America sent goods 
to be shipped from the port of New York 
to far corners of the globe. 

The Knickerbocker Group. The estab- 
lishment of the Evening Post at the begin- 
ning of the century supplied a stimulus to 
the young New Yorkers who were in- 
terested in letters. William Irving, seven- 
teen years the senior of his more famous 
brother, had belonged to a literary club 
in which debating, composition, and 
oratory were practiced. Later, in company 
with Washington Irving and James Kirke 
Paulding, he established a periodical called 
Salmagundi, the purpose of which was to 
give, in the manner of Addison’s Spectator, 
a light transcript of fashions, manners, 
and politics in the young metropolis. It 
delighted the town hugely by its wit, its 
scarcely veiled portraits, and its air of 
sophisticated culture. Soon Irving wrote 
the Knickerbocker History, became famous, 
and he and his friends became associates 
in a sort of literary renaissance called the 
Knickerbocker movement. 

Paulding, a young clerk in the city, wrote 
political satire, many essays, and a play. 
Joseph Rodman Drake, also a struggling 
young business man, lover of the work of 
Thomas Moore and William Wordsworth, 
wrote an imaginative poem of considerable 
beauty called “The Culprit Fay.” The 
poem attempts to prove that fairies are as 
apt to be found in the lovely Hudson 
country as in the British Isles. It is filled 
with descriptions of nature; it tells a 
delicate story of a fairy that fell in love 
with a mortal, and the verse has rare 
lyrical beauty. Later, Drake collaborated 
with Fitz-Greene Halleck in a series of 
satirical pieces called The Croaker Papers, 
published in the Evening Post. Drake 
died in 1820, aged twenty-five; Halleck 
and Paulding outlived Irving. Halleck 
wrote a large number of poems, of which 
“Marco Bozzaris,” once a favorite school 
declamation, achieved the widest fame. 

Besides these young New Yorkers, John 
Howard Payne, author of “Home, Sweet 
Home,” but a dramatist rather than a poet, 
was closely connected with Irving abroad. 
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Samuel Woodworth, a New York editor, 
also wrote plays, a novel, and sentimental 
lyrics. He is remembered by “The Old 
Oaken Bucket.” George P. Morris, an- 
other New York editor, wrote “Woodman, 
Spare that Tree.” 

Thus, the early years of the new century 
saw the beginnings in New York of a well- 
defined school of letters, produced by a 
group of young men who as editors, essay- 
ists, and writers of songs and legends, gave, 
in the growing home of commerce and 
finance, a lighter interpretation of life than 
that suggested by the bitter political strife 
of the time or the far-reaching business 
plans of John Jacob Astor and his con- 
temporaries. Save for a song or two, most 
of their work is now forgotten, but we shall 
understand Irving better if we think of 
him as a companion of witty, fun-loving, 
and cultivated youths who viewed life 
through the glass of comedy or the sub- 
dued light of sentiment and romance. 

The Boyhood of Irving. Washington 
Irving was born April 3, 1783, two days 
before the news of the peace treaty that 
ended the Revolution reached New York. 
For seven years the town had been in the 
hands of the British and was stagnant, on 
the verge of ruin. Wiliam Irving, the 
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father of Washington, lived on William 
Street in lower Manhattan; he was of 
Scottish descent, a merchant, a deacon in 
the church. The home had few amenities. 
Pleasure was looked upon as a sin; Wash- 
ington’s visits to the theater were surrepti- 
tious. He learned the songs of Burns from 
his Scottish nurse, and eery legends as well. 
He read the Bible, Shakespeare, Pilgrim’s 
Progress. He was not a strong lad, and 
did not shine in school except for his 
English compositions. Mathematics was a 
difficult subject, and he exchanged with 
mathematically minded mates essays for 
solutions of problems. 

He was a lover of adventure—of ad- 
venture found in long rambles through 
upper Westchester, since called the Irving 
country; and of adventure as found in 
books. He read the Robin Hood ballads 
and legends, Robinson Crusoe, the exploits 
of the Arthurian Knights and of Charle- 
magne and Roland. Particularly he 
loved a twenty-volume set of travel 
books, The World Displayed, and he would 
spend hours on the piers watching the ships 
come in, discharge their cargoes, load with 
products of the Far West, sail for lands of 
mystery and romance. His mind was 
saturated with romance; he began to weave 
legends out of the old Dutch occupancy of 
New Amsterdam; the Hudson Highlands 
appealed to him as proper homes of legend 
if he could only find the key. 

His First Journey to Europe. To sucha 
youth, dreamy, imaginative, fun-loving, 
travel abroad came as an awakener far 
beyond any college training he might have 
received. He spent two years, 1804-1806, 
in France, Italy, and England. His 
companion was a Dr. Henry, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and their travels were somewhat 
like those of romantic wanderers in me- 
dieval times. Irving found old castles 
that seemed fit places for adventures 
such as he had relished in the Gothic 
romances of Walpole and Mrs. Radcliffe. 
He aroused the sympathy of French 
peasant girls by passing himself off as 
a British prisoner. At times Dr. Henry 
passed himself off as a German professor, 
or an army officer, or presented his young 
friend as a Mameluke who must have a 
large chair at table that he might sit 
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cross-legged as he did at home. They 
paid high prices for some peaches and 
grapes, because the girls who sold them 
were “so very pretty.” Irving met 
Joseph Cabell of Virginia, who helped 
Jefferson found the University, and Wash- 
ington Allston, another young Southerner, 
who was studying painting. In Paris he 
found life so full that he wrote little in his 
diary. In London he saw Mrs. Siddons, 
famous actress, and the Kembles, and he 
learned how great were the dramas of 


Shakespeare when presented by artists of 


such power. Always he jotted down notes 
describing curious or lovely dress, quirks 
that revealed personality. He was de- 
lighted, on the return journey, to find the 
second mate, early one morning, in high 
glee, singing a doleful ditty. He met a 
young lady who requestéd a serious senti- 
mental tune, and played for her “Yankee 
Doodle,” for half an hour, on his flute. 
Gaiety and Letters. After his return to 
New York Irving studied law, was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and paid little attention 
to his profession. In 1807 he attended the 
trial of Aaron Burr at Richmond, and was 
absorbed by the great drama that unfolded 
before him. It was always the dramatic 
and the personal that attracted him; for 
the ordinary course of party politics he 
cared nothing. This saving of one’s 
country, he said, is a nauseous piece of 
business. He translated a French book of 
travel; contributed, under the name of 
“Jonathan Oldstyle,” a series of papers to 
the Morning Chronicle; and as “Launce- 
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lot Langstaff’? was a contributor to 
Salmagundi. Here he spoke for himself 
and his companions as holding to a “laugh- 
ing philosophy.” Wisdom, he said, “is 
a plump, jolly dame, who sits in her arm- 
chair, laughs right merrily at the farce of 
life, and takes the world as it goes.” He 
was one of a band of merry youths who 
called themselves by various names: 
“Lads of Kilkenny,” “The Ancient Club 
of New York,” “The Nine Worthies.” 

Meantime, he read widely in romance 
and history. With his brother Peter, he 
planned a mock history which should 
burlesque the heavy and much documented 
chronicles written by early American 
historians. The immediate suggestion of 
a theme seems to have been an account of 
New York written by S. L. Mitchill. The 
plan was interrupted by the departure of 
Peter for Europe, and by the death of 
Matilda Hoffman, a young girl of rare 
beauty who had inspired Irving’s love. 
For a time he could not write, but later 
he returned to the project “by way of 
occupation,” and completed it without 
further help from his brother. 

The appearance of this book, in 1809, 
may almost be said to mark the birth of 
American literature. It was published 
under the title of A History of New York/ 
From the ‘Beginning of the World to the End 
of the Dutch Dynasty/By Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker. For its publication Irving devised 
a vast machinery of mystification. It was 
dedicated, with superb effrontery, to the 
New York Historical Society. Prior to 
its appearance, Irving had notices printed 
in various papers inquiring as to the where- 
abouts of its supposed author, last seen by 
passengers of the Albany stage with a small 
bundle wrapped in a red handkerchief. 
In a few days was printed a letter from 
Seth Handaside, landlord of a hotel in 
Mulberry Street, who threatened to sell a 
very curious kind of written book, to pay a 
bill left by the said Knickerbocker. After 
such a preparation, and publication in 
Philadelphia, not New York, the reception 
of the book was enthusiastic. The clever 
publicity invented by the joke-loving 
Irving was justified, for surely it is one of 
the most entertaining books ever written. 
It relates the unutterable ponderings of 
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Walter the Dreamer, the disastrous proj- 
ects of William the Testy, and the chival- 
ric achievements of Peter the Headstrong, 
the three Dutch governors of New Amster- 


dam. On a foundation of solid fact, it — 


builds a structure of mock epic, into which 
Irving poured the results of his vast and 
curious reading, his good-humored satire 
of political parties of his own time, his 
mockery of Jefferson, the “philosophical ~ 
president,” and, not least, the product of 
his own clear thinking. 

The book brought money and went into 
several editions. Irving was given a share 
in the business controlled by his brothers, 
and went to Washington ostensibly to look 
after their interests. On his way he 
stopped in Baltimore, amid “very agree- 
able society.” He arrived in Washington 
when Dolly Madison was at the height of 
her fame as a hostess, and became a great 
favorite with her. He associated with men 
of all parties, finding them charming when 
away from the fierce conflicts then raging 
in the Congress. Later, in New York once 
more, he went to many merry parties, read 
deeply in the fine library of his friend 
Henry Brevoort, paid perfunctory atten- 
tion to the business of his brothers, for 
which, however, he had no deep interest. 
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success or failure as an author. 
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Geoffrey Crayon, Esq. In 
1815 Irving again went abroad. 
He traveled through Wales, 
picking up curious legends; 
through the romantic scenery 
of the Wye; visited Bath and 
Bristol. By Walter Scott he 
was received as a kindred spirit. 
Always he observed keenly, 
and in his notes are sketches 
which he was storing up, un- 
consciously, for the book which 
was to fix once for all his place 
as a writer. With the decline 
of the business which he had 
looked upon as his chief sup- 
port, he decided to risk all on 


This was in 1818. Irving 
was at the turning point of his 
career, like Franklin when he 
sold his print shop and gave 
himself to things he held dearer than trade. 
The Sketch Book, by “Geoffrey Crayon, 
Esq.,” was the natural outgrowth of his 
romantic affection for England, his love of 
the Hudson River Country, and his 
maturity. Such titles as “Little Britain,” 
“Christmas Eve,” “Westminster Abbey,” 
still charm readers. Much more significant 
are the legends that he attached to the 
Hudson region—“Rip Van Winkle” and 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” two tales 
which have become lasting parts of liter- 
ature in the English tongue. The Hudson 
Highlands seemed to him to match the re- 
gion of the Rhine in beauty, or the English 
lakes. But about these regions in the old 
world hung an atmosphere of tradition that 
the newer America did not supply. Even 
in city life Irving felt the same lack. Lon- 
don was rich in the tradition of centu- 
ries; New York lacked tradition. So in 
such legends as those of Rip Van Winkle 
and Ichabod Crane he took a slender thread 
of local story, enriched it by drawing on 
his wide knowledge of European legend and 
folklore, and gave the region he loved a 
tradition to match its natural beauty, just 
as in his story of the Dutch founding of 
New Amsterdam he had given vitality and 
interest to the old chronicles by imagining 
such delightful stories that they became 
as true as tradition itself. 


AN ILLUSTRATION FROM AN EARLY EDITION OF 
“RIP VAN WINKLE” 


The Sketch Book, with the somewhat 
similar volumes, Bracebridge Hall and 
Tales of a Traveller, which soon followed, 
gave to Irving world-wide fame. His 
countrymen loved him for his American 
legends. His essays appealed to men 
conscious of a new curiosity about foreign 
modes of life and ready to look wistfully 
back to what was, after all, the mother- 
country. Englishmen were not less ap- 
preciative of his interpretation of old cus- 
toms, old manners, the thousand antiq- 
uities that make England dear to her 
children. Both by his personal character 
and through his writings he became a 
minister of culture accredited to the old 
world and the new. “Until nations are 
generous,” he wrote in his notebook, “they 
will never be wise. True policy is generous 
policy; all bitterness, selfishness, etc., may 
gain small ends, but loses great ones . 
they gain a point, but they do not estab- 
lish a principle—there is a return of the 
poisoned chalice.” 

Spanish Witchery. A period of con- 


‘tinental travel took the famous writer to 


France, where he helped his countryman, 
John Howard Payne, with his dramas; 
to Germany, and at length to Spain. 
Spain brought him under the spell of a 
new enchartment. In February, 1826, he 
planned a translation of a book on Colum- 
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bus. Soon he substituted a project for a 
book of his own, began to delve in old 
records, became fascinated by the colorful 
life into which he plunged. To understand 
Columbus he needed to know the period to 
which the great discoverer belonged. This 
involved study of the Moorish occupation. 
He found that that eventful period had 
seen not only the western explorations but 
the end of the long and bloody struggle 
between Christian and Moor. Granada 
had fallen before Isabella of Castile. He 
met descendants of the heroes of that 
time; he saw pageants commemorating the 
triumph. 

It was a period of intense activity for 
Irving. Repeatedly he rose very early 
and worked all day. It was a great 
change in the habits of the rather indolent, 
party-loving young traveler. He became 
completely possessed by his subject. Li 
four years, 1828-1832, he completed his 
History of the Life and Times of Columbus, 
Chronicles of the Conquest of Granada, 
Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions 
of Columbus, and The Alhambra. 

Although these works are based upon 
the most careful research, Irving’s desire 
was to call back romance rather than to re- 
cord the precise facts of history. The story 
of Granada he told in the form of a chron- 
icle which he pretended to have found, 
reminding us‘of the pretended manuscript 
of his history of New York. The Alhambra 
is a sort of Spanish Sketch Book, in which 
antiquarian lore, brilliant pageantry, and 
romantic regret are all mingled. It is 
serenely melancholy, as he tells us, in 
harmony with a tale of departed gran- 
deur: 


The transient illusion is over, the pageant 
melts from the fancy; monarch priest, and 
warrior return into oblivion with the poor 
Moslems over whom they exulted. The hall 
of their triumph is waste and desolate. The 
bat flits about its twilight vault, and the owl 
hoots from the neighboring tower. 


So his account of the agonized suspense 
of Columbus and his men as they sailed 
into the unknown, the comments of his 
imaginary monk who tells the tale of the 
fall of Granada, the varied moods of de- 
scription in The Alhambra—all of these 
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show his romantic sympathy with the 
country whose witchery so played upon 
him as to enrich our young literature 
through books quite new in theme and 
treatment. 

Sunnyside. With the passing of this 
third great creative period, Irving longed 
for home. For a time he was prevented, 
however, by a summons to London as 
secretary to the American legation in 1829. 
His fame was immense. When he received 
an honorary degree at Oxford, the students 
shouted “Geoffrey Crayon” and all the 
other names under which he had written, 
and the titles of his books. He saw Scott 
once more; he was busy about social mat- 
ters; he speaks of “‘fits of mental inertness” 
—reaction from his toil. 

At length, in 1832, the seventeen years of 
exile cume to an end. He visited New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton. He made a tour of the West and 
wrote a book about his observations. He 


attended the great Webster-Calhoun de- 
bate on the right of a state to nullify an act 
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IRVING AT SUNNYSIDE 
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of Congress. In 1835 he published The 
Crayon Miscellany, a collection of sketches, 
and in 1840 wrote an introduction to a 
book of selections from Goldsmith, ex- 
panded nine years later into one of the most 
delightful biographies in our literature. 
He was urged to accept public office: to be 
representative in Congress, mayor of New 
York, secretary of the navy. All these he 
steadfastly refused, knowing his powers, 
faithful to the calling in his character. He 
bought a place at Tarrytown on the Hud- 
son, rebuilt it, named it Sunnyside, found 
home at last. 

Of his closing years there is no space to 
treat. He had collected materials for a 
history of the Spanish occupation of 
Mexico, but when he heard that a young 
historian named Prescott had begun such 
a work he generously surrendered a rich 
and congenial field. In 1842 he returned 
to Spain as Minister, and was away three 
years. A book on Mahomet appeared in 
1849. For the last five years of his life he 
worked on his Life of Washington, thus 
‘rounding out a literary career of strange 
unity, from his history of old New York 
and his legends of the Hudson, his story of 
America’s discoverer and of the time to 
which he belonged, to the biography of 
the man who symbolized the building of 
the nation. On November 28, 1859, he 
died. 

Summary. Irving is very different from 
Jefferson, Hamilton, or those others who 
in the early days of the republic helped to 
define the form of its government. Yet 
his contribution to the definition of Amer- 
ica is not less clear. He thought sanely on 
matters of public importance, but he stood 
apart from the maelstrom of politics and 
achieved lasting distinction in a different 


field. He showed the beauty of the Amer-’ 


ican scenery, the interest in our legends. 
He wrote of the discoverer and of the 
founder. He set an example of the kind- 
liness and mutual understanding that 
brings nations together and prevents wars. 
He helped the old world to see the possibil- 
ities in a future American civilization. He 
enjoyed beauty, humor, friendship. A 
great English writer spoke justly of him 
as “the first ambassador whom the New 
World of Letters sent to the Old.” 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER (1789-1851) 


Woodsman and Sailor. The romance of 
the frontier and the sea gives life to the 
tales of James Fenimore Cooper. He grew 
up on his father’s great estate at Otsego 
Hall, in eastern New York, and saw a vast 
tract of land brought into shape for the 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


plow. There was a great army of retainers; 
his father lived in the manner of a feudal 
baron of the Middle Ages. The boy went 
to a village school, was taught later by a 
clergyman near Albany, and went to Yale, 
but did not complete his course. Instead, 
he went to sea as a common sailor on a ship 
trading to England and the Mediterran- 
ean, then helped build a brig on Lake 
Ontario, and afterwards went to sea again. 
Thus he knew at first hand all the arts 
of the woodsman, the stillness of untouched 
forests, the ways of the sea. After his 
marriage in 1811 he returned to the land, 
becoming a farmer. Not until he was 
past thirty did he show the slightest 
interest in authorship. 

The Farmer Turns Author. Suddenly, 
in 1820, as a result of a challenge from his 
wife, Cooper took pen in hand. The result 
was a rather poor story of society life in 
England, about which he knew nothing. 
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It was filled with rather dull moralizing, 
which was conventional and literary, not 
based on what he really knew about life. 
It was thought to be the work of an English 
woman, and illustrates a common fault of 
young writers who fail to see that the best 
writing is pretty sure to be related to what 
the author knows for himself. Real stories 
of frontier life, real stories about building 
a ship and sailing it, were not in Cooper’s 
library; he made the mistake of thinking 
that he must write in the “literary” style 
of the books in his library. 

Still, Precaution, this early novel, un- 
limbered his fingers, grown stiff with ax 
and oar, and it showed Cooper’s lifelong 
response to a challenge, no matter what 
the subject or the source. Next time he 
did better. 

Some friends told him he was unpatriotic 
because he had written about English life. 
This second challenge resulted in The Spy, 
(1821-1822), which gave us Harvey Birch, 
the peddler, a brave, honest fellow, first 
in the gallery of portraits made immortal 
in Cooper’s works. The story is founded on 
some incidents that took place during the 
Revolution; the scene is New York’s West- 
chester, which Cooper knew thoroughly; 
he wrote the last pages first and had them 
numbered and set in type, in order to con- 
vince a doubtful publisher that he would 
stop within limits. 


The success of The Spy was prodigious. 
Apprenticeship was over. In 1823 The 
Pioneers appeared, introducing what he 
had learned as a boy on his father’s estate, 
and The Pilot, introducing what he had 
learned as a sailor before the mast. The 
sea-story grew out of a third challenge. 
Cooper had maintained that The Pirate, 
a best-seller of the time, by the “Great 
Unknown” (Sir Walter Scott had not at 
that time acknowledged the authorship) 
was by a landsman who knew nothing of 
the sea. His friends said that he was 
mistaken; The Pilot was the result. 

Thus his wife’s challenge that he could 
not write at all, the challenge that he 
lacked patriotism, and the challenge to 
prove that he could write a better sea-story 
than a landlubber like Walter Scott, 
thrust Cooper into the business of author- 
ship and so led to the enrichment of the 
young American literature. 

Leatherstocking. The great achieve- 
ment of Cooper was the creation of Leath- 
erstocking. Five romances deal with the 
life of this hero; The Pioneers, written first, 
is the fourth in the series. To appreciate 
the development of Natty Bumppo, other- 
wise called Hawkeye, Le Longue Carabine, 
and Leatherstocking, one should read the 
books not as they were published but as 
their events follow in sequence of time. 
Thus arranged, they stand: 
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1. The Deerslayer: or the First War Path 
(1841). 

2. The Last of the Mohicans: A Narra- 
tive of 1757 (1826). 

3. The Pathfinder: or The Inland Sea 
(1840). 

4. The Pioneers: or The Sources of the 
Susquehanna (1823). 

5. The Prairie: a Tale (1827). 

Cooper spoke of the series as a drama in 
five acts; they are rather a prose epic of 
pioneering days. From the time when 
Leatherstocking appears as the youthful 
hunter until as an old man he travels west- 
ward to die amid the open stretches of the 
prairie his deeds are the thread of the plots. 
The romance of the wilderness and of the 
westward march of the pioneers is made 
part of the domain of literature. His heroes 
are men who live close to nature, untouched 
by traditional civilization. For the mere 
clearing in the forest, the messy line that 
separates the unspoiled wilderness from 
the trim and neat villages that were to 
follow, Cooper had little use. He did not 
like stumps and squatters; he was troubled 
by Federalist stress on prosperity and 
progress; he lamented the 
loss of the early American 
freedom. 

The same impatience of 
restraint is evident in his 
style. He wrote rapidly, 
carelessly. He knew little 
about the deep places in 
human personality; his char- 
acters stand out for some 
single trait. His Indians 
seem to many to be roman- 
tic, not real. His women are 
conventional; he did not 
know how to manage a 
love-scene; he lacked hu- 
mor. Yet there is in this 
prose epic something of the 
sweep and grandeur of all 
epics of the founding of a 


people. The beauty and 
mystery of nature are 
in it; impatience with 


civilization; the old hunt- 
er complains that he 
loses his way in the clear- 
ings. 


LEATHERSTOCKING 


(From an early edition of 
The Pioneers) 
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Criticism and Controversy. Lover of 
fights, Cooper was always meeting chal- 
lenges. In 1826 he went abroad, where he 
remained until 1833, and from his return 
until his death in 1851 he was never free 
from lawsuits, fierce debates, controversial 
writing. In Europe, he defended his 
countrymen against charges of rawness and 
vulgarity. When he returned, he plunged 
into criticisms of the manners of his fellow- 
citizens. He hated middle-class prosperity, 
the brag of loud-voiced patriotism, the cant 
of politicians. He held that America 
possessed limitless lands that might be 
converted into great country estates; he 
preferred the English landed gentry to the 
Jacksonian democracy. P 

In these controversies, Cooper wrote 
many letters, pamphlets, and novels which 
criticized American traits that he disliked. 
He was attacked vigorously, and responded 
with equal feeling. He wrote three novels 
about the anti-rent war of tenants against 
the patroon system in New York. Into 
another novel he introduced a description 
of the Battle of Bunker Hill which has been 
praised by historians. Always it was the 
early American life and 
thought that he praised; 
the motives which led to a 
freedom that in his later 
life he thought was being 
lost. He wrote a notable 
History of the United States 
Navy (1839), suggested by 
the quarrels over the rival 
claims to the glory of the 
victory on Lake Erie dur- 
ing the War of 1812. 

For us, he lives as creator 
and interpreter. Irving 
sought to secure a deeper 
conception of the meaning 
of the nation by relating its 
life to the romance and 
beauty of old Europe. 
Cooper sought his defini- 
tion by showing theromance 
of the forest, of the Indian, 
of the explorer who was 
slowly pushing back the 
frontier. We forget the 
controversies in our delight 
in the teller of tales. 
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BRYANT AS A YOUNG MAN 


Witu1am Cutten Bryant (1794-1878) 


The brief span of the history of American 
literature may be seen in the fact that so 
much of it falls within the lifetime of our 
first major poet. William Cullen Bryant 
was born during the administration of our 
first president and was five years old when 
Washington died. In 1876, the centennial 
year of the republic, he published a com- 
plete illustrated edition of his poems, and 
died in 1878, a few days after attending a 

‘patriotic celebration in Central Park, 
New York. In this long life his youthful 
fame as the poet of ““Thanatopsis’”’ seemed 
already to belong to a distant period as it 
merged with his career as editor, for a half 
century, of the leading American liberal 
journal. Born in Washington’s admin- 
istration, he supported Jackson’s inter- 
pretation of democracy and Lincoln’s 
interpretation of national destiny. 

The Boy. Yet the outward life of this 
great American was almost barren of 
incident. In an autobiographical fragment 
he tells us of his boyhood in the Berkshires, 
of his father’s plans that he should follow 
him in the profession of medicine. The 
father delighted in poetry; the mother, 
descended from John and Priscilla Alden, 
was notable for her sanity and poise. The 
religious life of the community was narrow 
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and strict; Bryant recalled a public whip- 
ping post; he saw a man punished there in 
the primitive New England fashion. There 
were few pleasures—skating, fishing, mak- 
ing maple syrup and cider, country husk- 
ings. 

Dr. Bryant encouraged the lad to write 
verse. Pope was his earliest model, a 
writer of couplets, witty, satirical. Young 
Bryant responded to the local hatred of 
Jefferson, and wrote a poem, in the manner 
of Pope, called “The Embargo,” for which 
he was much praised. It absurdly sum- 
mons Jefferson to the bar of judgment, but 
Bryant’s youthful intemperance passed 
into liberalism as he grew older. 

Prepared for college by his uncle, “a 
rigid moralist,’ and by a clergyman, 
Bryant spent a short time at Williams, but 
gave up his course to begin the study of 
law. 

The Poet. But William Cullen Bryant 
was destined to a career very different from 
that of the law. For a time he struggled 
manfully, at first with his studies, then, 
for nine years, in practice in Great Bar- 
rington. An early poem, ““To a Water- 
fowl,” tells of his doubt as to his future and 
of his prayer for divine guidance. In Great 
Barrington he met a young woman, 
Franees Fairchild, whom he married, and 
to whom, at intervals in their long life 
together, he addressed some of his most 
beautiful poems. 

Even during his boyhood, he had begun 
writing poetry of singular maturity and 
charm. His first attempts had been in the 
eighteenth century manner, like those of 
Mistress Anne Bradstreet, the Hartford 
Wits, and most of his predecessors. But 
one day his father brought home some 
small volumes containing a different kind 
of verse, and he found, also, in the home 
library, some verses of Southey, Cowper, 
and Blair, British poets who wrote on the 
newer themes drawn from nature, the 
contemplation of death, and in blank verse 
rather than in the older couplets. 

This reading, passing through the 
meditative, nature-loving mind of Bryant, 
soon bore fruit. When he began his study 
of law he left at home a little manuscript 
which his father came upon, read to some 
friends, sent to the North American 
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Review. This was the first draft of “Than- 
atopsis,”” not the splendid poem which we 
know, for Bryant revised and greatly 
improved it later, but a remarkable work 
for so young a lad. It is said that the 
editors of the magazine at first hesitated to 
print it, on the ground that no American 
could write verse of such mature beauty. 
But it was printed, in September, 1817, 
and with it a fragment now known as 
“Inscription for the Entrance to a Wood.” 
Six months later a few other short poems 
appeared, notably the lines “To a Water- 
fowl.” In 1821 his first volume of poems 
came out, a little book of forty-four pages. 

The Editor. Through the advice of 
friends upon whom the slender sheaf of 
verses made an impression, Bryant gave 
up his law work to devote himself to a 
literary career. In 1825 he moved to New 
York, and became the editor of a short- 
lived journal; a little later he found the 
position which was to occupy him for the 
rest of his life, the editorship of the Evening 
Post. He wrote some critical articles for 
the North American Review, assisted in the 
publication of a literary annual, brought 
out, in 1832, a second collection of his 
poems. Other volumes of poetry were 
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published at intervals, and a translation 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey in 1870-1871, 
but his total product in verse was small; 
he was a busy editor, and he did not believe 
poetry to be “the product of a drowsy 
summer’s day.” 

Bryant’s work as editor of the Evening 
Post is of great importance in the history 
of American journalism. He raised journal- 
ism to higher levels, avoiding the methods 
of the pamphleteer and the intense par- 
tisan, and giving dignity, sanity, and in- 
tellectual leadership. His sympathies were 
liberal; he trained himself by careful 
reading and rigorous thinking; he traveled 
abroad and in America and wrote letters 
which showed the integrity of his thought 
and the justness of his observations. Yet 
he lived much within himself; he found 
recreation not among men but among his 
books and in his frequent returns to rural 
life. His poetry is his best autobiography, 
yet it gives far more evidence of his delight 
in the changing seasons, in the woods, in 
simple country flowers, than of his reaction 
to the march of events which led to war. 
Naturally we look to his editorials for such 
a record, not to poems such as Whittier 
wrote or to essays such as those in which 
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BRYANT IN OLD AGE 


Lowell and Emerson defined their thought 
about American problems. 

The Man. Thus, early in life, he rejoiced 
in nature for the refreshment it brought to 
days of care. Forced to scrawl strange 
words, he says, in his city life, his country 
rambles brought the necessary antidote. 
He delighted in all the seasons, the deep 
beauty of the woods, the simples gathered 
by the bank of the brook. Such illustra- 
tions of the meaning of his poetry to him 
may be found everywhere in his work. He 
was no recluse, living a life detached from 
activity; rather he was a man who worked 
intensely“ for his journal, occupied with 
the multifarious business and political 
life of a complex era. In nature, in his 
poems about nature, he found recreative 
power. = i 

It follows that we do not find in Bryant’s 
poetry the deeply philosophical interpre- 
tation of nature that we come upon in the 
poetry of the contemporary English Words- 
worth, or in the poetry and the essays of 
the American Emerson. Most of Bryant’s 
poems deal in one way or another with 
nature that is essentially changeless, the 
steady, calm succession of the seasons, the 
slow miracle of God’s creation and re- 
creation of the multifarious life of field and 


wood. This he sets over against the rest- 


ee 


a 
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lessness, the feverish activity, the soon- 
ending earthly life of man. 

In such thoughts he found peace. Death, 
he says in “Thanatopsis,” is the order of 
the universe, and in “The Flood of Years,” 
almost at the end of his long career, the 
same idea is expressed. The early poem 
“Inscription for the Entrance to a Wood” 
contrasts the joy and peace of the wood 
with the guilt and misery of man’s life; 
the “Forest Hymn” holds that 


“The groves were God’s first temples” 


and he continues 


My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 

In silence, round me—the perpetual work 
Of Thy creation. 


He writes of birds and simple flowers; of 
the ice palace, fairy-like in beauty, soon 
to vanish like. Prospero’s vision; of the 
rivulet which changes not though he who 
visits it grows old. He writes little of the 
sea, though he lived within sight of it at 
one of his country places, and voyaged to 
Europe. He uses few stanzaic forms; his 
best instrument is blank verse, which he 
wrote with a grave music like Milton’s 
and Wordsworth’s, yet all his own. He 
has few narratives, the most notable of 
them being a legend of Monument Moun- 
tain and one or two fairy legends. He has 
a few poems about Indians, some few about 
other lands and peoples, but in general he 
avoids writing about individuals. There 
is a poem about the death of Lincoln, but 
little else about the great conflict, which he 
followed intently and about which he 
wrote in his newspaper. There are patrio- 
tic pieces, like “O Mother of a Mighty 
Race” and “Song of Marion’s Men,” but 
these do not measure the man as he is re- 
vealed in his nature poetry. Everywhere 
in his poetry is the joy of escape brought 
by “the image of that calm life’? which 
nature reveals. Scenes in his loved Berk- 
shires please him best, although he is not 
without sense of the western prairies: 


The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 
For which the speech of England has no name; 


and he sees in vision the time when these 
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gardens of the plains shall be filled with 
human life; he hears 


The sound of that advancing multitude 

Which soon shall fill these deserts. From the 
ground 

Comes up the laugh of children, the soft voice 

Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn hymn 

Of Sabbath worshipers. 


Epaar ALLAN Por (1809-1849) 


Types of American Romanticism. The 
romanticism of Irving sprang from his love 
of old legends, old manners, ruins and other 
antiquities—the soft glow cast upon pres- 
ent life from the dead past. The romanti- 
cism of Cooper sprang from his idealiza- 
~ tion of pioneer life, contrasting the virtues 
of the man who lives apart from civiliza- 
tion with the ugliness and vice of the 
older communities. To Bryant, nature 
brought momentary escape and refresh- 
ment from a reality which however harsh 
must be borne by brave men. A fourth 
type of romanticism is illustrated by the 
poetry and tales of Edgar Allan Poe. 

Poe’s Life. He was born in Boston, 
where his ‘parents, who were stage-folk, 
were stationed for a while. An orphan at 
three, he was adopted by John Allan, a 
wealthy. Richmond tobacco merchant. At 
six, he entered an English school, near 
London. After five years he was brought 
back to Virginia, where tutors prepared 
him for college. He did not complete his 
course at the University of Virginia. Some 
difficulties with Mr. Allan led to a break, 
and the boy was cast on his own re- 
sources. 

The truth about Poe’s life and character 
is hard to determine. He himself appears 
to have been responsible for wild tales 
about his personal habits; his first biog- 
rapher presented him in an unfavorable 
aspect, and legends have grown up. On 
the other hand, admirers have exaggerated 
with equal intemperance. He was a 
moody, proud man, often tactless in his 
dealings with others, and his life, like his 
writings, gave rise to bitter controversies. 
He is not to be associated with any one 
locality like Cooper, or occupation, like 
Bryant. He had army experience (1827- 
1829) and was at West Point (1830-1831). 
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For four years he was in Baltimore, living 
in obscurity, writing and experimenting, 
winning a newspaper prize which led to 
an offer of an editorship in Richmond. In 
the Virginia city he lived two years*as 
editor of the Southern Literary Messenger, 
which attained high though short-lived 
fame. He published collections of his 
poems in 1827 and 1831; of his tales in 
1840, and a third collection of poems, in- 
cluding “The Raven,” in 1845. He mar- 
ried Virginia Clemm, lived for some years 
in New York and Philadelphia, edited a 
magazine in Philadelphia. He struggled 
always against the poverty which intensi- 
fied his agony over the sufferings of his 
dying wife. Stories, poems, critical essays 
that in a later period would have brought 
fortune, yielded only pitiful sums for bare 
necessities. He alternated in mood be- 
tween vigorous intellectual activity and a 
black despair that he feared would drive 
him to madness. He died in Baltimore in 
October, 1849. 

In spite of his wanderings and the hard- 
ships of his life, Poe accomplished a great 
deal. He made unique contributions to 
our literature in three fields: criticism, 
fiction, poetry. 

His Critical Ideas. Keenly interested 
in contemporary literature, Poe wrote 
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many reviews. He disliked the tendency 
of American writers to imitate European 
models, and especially disliked uncritical 
praise of everything American. Further- 
more, he had definite ideas of his own on 
the tests to be applied to literary work, 
and he explained these ideas in his essays. 

The object of literature, he said, is 
pleasure, not truth. All moralizing or 
teaching he held to be fatal to pleasure. 
The truest pleasure comes through appre- 
ciation of beauty, not the beauty that is 
near at hand, but a supernatural beauty, 
a vision of a world beyond the imperfec- 
tions of the present. A poem, therefore, 
he defined as “the rhythmical creation of 
beauty.” It has nothing to do with duty 
or with truth. What is more, he liked a 
saying of Francis Bacon’s to the effect that 
beauty often has some strangeness mingled 
withit. This idea accounts for the presence 
of weird and mysterious elements in Poe’s 
poems and tales. 

Poetry, Poe insists, is also marked by 
intensity of effect. This intensity is gained 
by brevity. There is no such thing as a 
long poem. We cannot feel intensely ex- 
cept for a brief time. If a poem exceeds 


a certain length, at the utmost a half 
intense emotional 


hour’s reading, this 
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effect is lost and it is, by Poe’s definition, 
no poem. Moreover, intensity of effect is 
produced by stress on a single mood: for 
the poem, a single emotion or mood is the 
key; for the prose tale, horror, terror, 
passion, a single mood or theme. 

It is obvious from this summary that 
Poe would reject much of the writing of 
Bryant and of the New England poets. 
He cared little for the great English poets 
of earlier centuries. He praised Tennyson, 
but only for the shorter poems, such as 
the songs in The Princess. 

Poe speaks constantly of poetry, of a 
poem, when he is really thinking only of 
lyric poetry, for by his very definition 
narrative poetry, being long, and cast in 
various keys, is impossible, while philo- 
sophical poetry, clothing thought in verse, 
is, for him, not true poetry. Further- 
more, he has definite ideas about the 
beauty that his poem is to create. The 
most poetical subject, he says, is the death 
of a beautiful woman. The poems which 
he quotes in his famous essay on “The 
Poetic Principle” are short lyrics, almost 
without exception on melancholy themes. 
In his prose tales, we shall expect to find 
the chief interest not in the story but in 
the mood of strange horror which he evokes- 
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His Tales. Poe wrote more than sixty 
short stories or tales. His mind was mathe- 
matical. He loved cryptograms, ciphers, 
mysteries that could be solved by the ex- 
ercise of reason. Thus he originated the 
modern detective story, a mystery to be 
solved by reason. In other tales, he ap- 
pears to have decided in advance the effect 
he desired to produce, or the mood or 
emotion that was to be the key, and then 
to have excluded every detail, every inci- 
dent, even every word that would inter- 
fere with the transfer of this mood to the 
mind of the reader. He gains therefore 
an intensity of terror or horror that trans- 
cends the plot or the characterization. So 
his tales, like his poems, exist in a dream- 
world. In this dream-world, remote from 
reality, he proposes and solves his problems 
of the difference between trance and death, 
hypnotism, insanity,crime. To these themes, 
to this dream-world, he brings not the weird 
and irregular genius that to many people 
seems his character, but a careful calcula- 
tion, a deft control of detail, that renders 
them, for the moment of reading, irresistible. 

His Poems. As has already been sug- 
gested, there is the closest relation between 
his tales and his poems. Such prose pieces 
as “Shadow” or “The Masque of the Red 
Death,” for example, may be compared 
with “Ulalume” or “The Raven” to show 
extraordinary parallels in method and 
technique. His poems, therefore, do not 
correspond to Wordsworth’s definition of 
poetry as “the spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feelings”—they are carefully cal- 
culated, exquisitely wrought pieces of 
technical skill. They are lyrics, but they 
differ widely from the unstudied, seem- 
ingly artless songs of the Elizabethans. 
To see this, it is only necessary to compare 
with Poe’s lyrics the songs scattered 
through Shakespeare’s plays, or, in a later 
time, the songs of Burns. Both types are 
closely akin to music; Poe held that poetry 
and music are intimately related; but 
Poe’s music is artful, not naive. 

He revised carefully, and soundly. An 
excellent illustration is to be found by 
comparing the wonderful lines, 


To the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome, 
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in which two mighty civilizations are 
brought to mind by a single flash of genius, 
with the earlier version, 


To the beauty of fair Greece 
And the grandeur of old Rome. 


“Beauty” is vague and ineffectual beside 
“glory”; and the adjectives “fair” and 
“old” are not only conventional but weak. 
Again, he was a master of alliteration and 
repetition. Poems like “The Raven” and 
“The Bells” illustrate this, though rhetori- 
cally. Far superior is the mastery of vowel 
sound, alliteration, repetition and refrain, 
in poems like “Annabel Lee” or “‘Ulalume.” 
“The City in the Sea” may be compared 
in detail with the prose “Shadow.” Both 
are allegories; both aim at a single effect; 
both use similar means for gaining this 
effect of unearthly mystery. 

Summary. Thus Poe stands for the 
birth in America of an artistic conscience. 
He is concerned with aesthetic ideals alone, 
and with craftsmanship, not with ideas. 
He shows no trace of the deep mysteries 
of philosophy, of the moralizing of house- 
hold poets, or of interest in “causes” 
and reforms. A recent writer has called 
attention anew to his remoteness from 
middle-class interests which were making 
America a field for real estate speculation 
and industrial prosperity on a vast scale: 
no financial profits were “to be got from 
investments in ‘the misty mid-region of 
Weir’ which Poe threw on the market.” 


With Poe, this chapter on early Ameri- 
can Romanticism may be brought to a 
close. We have seen how Brockden 
Brown, influenced by a type of romance 
popular across the sea, adapted it to the 
American scene; a romance only slightly 
realistic, vaguely concerned with reform, 
built up of sensational horrors. In Irving, 
romance takes the form of subdued delight 
in past times and manners, seeks to relieve 
present drabness through a glow from 
vari-colored lights of the past, finds in- 
tellectual and imaginative satisfaction in 
English country life to displace the hatreds 
and misunderstandings of the Revolu- 
tionary period, or in tracing the genesis 
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of America in the life history of its dis- 
coverer. In Cooper, we find the romance 
of the forest, of primitive generosity and 
noble deeds unassociated with birth and 
rank, a return to nature unspoiled by 
civilization. And finally, in Poe, we come 
upon pure romance, without connection 
with time and place; an exotic beauty, 
divorced from ideas; not a dream of ideal 
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commonwealths on earth or of a home in 
heaven for souls after death. In all these 
romanticisms there is escape from reality. 
Strangeness, unfamiliarity, lend beauty 
and relief to set against a life increasingly 
tense, serious, busy about getting on in 
the world. For expression of the deeper 
meaning of life, we must turn to a different 


group. 


` 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


1. What do you learn from the section called 
“A Larger Stage”? What differences are pointed 
out between these early colonists and the “new 
pioneers”? In the third section, “The Birth 
of American Literature,” note the interests of 
the seaboard, older communities. Why does 
“maturity” bring interest in culture? Dis- 
tinguish between the “‘actors” and the “‘observ- 
ers.” Note two sources of literary inspiration 
in the period: the romantic appeal of the past, 
and the richness of the’ European background. 
Why, all at once, did the early history of Amer- 
ica seem attractive? What different feeling 
toward Europe, especially England, developed 
as contrasted with the feeling of the colonies 
for each other? Note the foreign influences: 
Sir Walter Scott; the simple nature poetry of 
Burns and Wordsworth; the enthusiasm for the 
“rights” of man as shown in the French Revol- 
ution of 1789 and following, and reflected also 
in Paine, Freneau, and Jefferson, who were 
profoundly interested in France. 

It is difficult to give a definition of roman- 
ticism, for the word covers a multitude of 
things. What do you mean when you call a 
book or a scene or a person “romantic”? Look 
up the words “romance” and “romantic” in a 
large dictionary. Then note carefully the list 
of characteristics with which this introduction 
closes, and be ready to find illustrations of the 
points in the following sections. z 

2. Outline Brockden Brown’s career. What 
is a “Gothic” romance? In what ways does it 
resemble modern mystery stories? Why are 
mystery stories so popular? Do you prefer 
them with ghosts, or with wild animals? Do 
you know of any with “Gothic” features? Look 
up the word “Gothic” in the large dictionary. 

3. Account for the rapid growth of New York 
and Philadelphia in the opening years of the last 
century. Who were members of the Knicker- 
bocker group and what did they write? Where 
does the name “Knickerbocker” come from? 
_Is it used today in New York? 


A report on old songs, such as those mentioned 
here, would be interesting, especially if com- 
pared with songs popular today. 

Reports on Irving’s boyhood would add to 
the interest of class discussions. Material may 
be found in Pierre M. Irving’s Life and Letters 
of Washington Irving. There is also much good 
material in Irving’s notebcoks. 

Outline Irving’s life and career, using the 
section-titles given here, and being careful to 
indicate just why these titles are used. Be 
ready to illustrate each sentence in the summary 
by reference to Irving’s works or to facts brought 
out in the text. 

4. Topics for oral reports: (a) How Cooper 
met challenges. (b) Leatherstocking. (e) 
Cooper’s Indians. (d) Cooper and Irving. 

5. Compare the boyhood of Bryant with that 
of Irving or of Cooper. What differences were 
there in the early reading of Bryant and Irving? 
Why is “Thanatopsis” a remarkable production? 
Where did Bryant look for recreation when he 
was an editor in New York? Compare him with 
Franklin in this respect. On what subjects did 
Bryant write? Why, do you think, do we find 
in his poetry so little evidence of interest in 
American life and politics? 

6. By way of review, discuss the character- 
istics of these writers as summarized in the first 
paragraph of the sketch of Poe. 

The section on Poe’s critical ideas is a little 
difficult, but it is important for two reasons: he 
was our first great critic, and his ideas of his art 
help us to understand his poetry. Read these 
paragraphs with care, so that you can remember 
the chief points. Find illustrations if you can 
in his poetry and prese. Go back to this section 
after studying the selections from Poe and see 
how much clearer the whole matter has become. 
Note especially Poe’s ideas about (a) the object 
of literature; (b) the definition of poetry; (c) the 
subjects of poetry; (d) the means by which 
intensity of mood or feeling may be gained. 
Compare him in all these respects with Bryant. 
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Which type of poetry do you prefer? Give 
reasons for your preference. 

7. Read carefully the summary of the chapter 
and be prepared to illustrate each statement 
from your reading, 

8. Some dates, for those who need them: 
1783- “The Critical Period,” between the 

1789. Treaty of Paris (1783) which ended the 
Revolutionary War, and the adoption 
of the Constitution and the inaugura- 
tion of Washington (1787-1789). 
Irving born, New York, April 3, 1783. 
Cooper born, Sept. 15, 1789. 

1790- Washington died, 1799. Brockden 

1800. Brown’s Alcuin, 1797; Wieland, 1798; 

Arthur Mervyn, 1799. Bryant born, 

Nov. 3, 1794. Robert Burns died, 

1796. First poems by Wordsworth 

and Coleridge (Lyrical Ballads), in- 

troducing simple nature themes, 1798. 
Louisiana Purchase, greatly extending 

U.S. Territory, 1803. Fulton’s steam- 

ship, the Clermont, on the Hudson, 

1807. The Embargo Act, restricting 

trade with Europe, 1807. Presidency 

of Thomas Jefferson, 1801-1809. Ab- 
raham Lincoln born, 1809. Poe born 
in Boston, Jan. 19, 1809. Irving in 

Europe, 1804-1806; admitted to the 

bar, 1806; Salmagundt, 1807-1808; 

Knickerbocker, 1809; entered business, 

1810. Brockden Brown died, Feb. 22, 

1810. Cooper at Yale, 1803-1806; a 

sailor 1806-1807; midshipman, 1808- 

1811. The following authors, to be 

studied later, were born during this 

decade: Emerson, in 1803; Hawthorne, 
in 1804; Longfellow and Whittier, in 

1807; Holmes, in 1809. 

1811- War with England, 1812-1814. Louis- 
1820. iana admitted to the Union, 1812. 
Presidency of James Madison, 1809- 
1817. Florida purchased from Spain, 
1819. Missouri Compromise, provid- 
ing for the extension of slavery, 1820. 


1800- 
1810. 
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Irving in Europe, 1815-1832; Sketch 
Book, 1819-1820. Cooper, Precau- 
tion, 1820. Bryant at Williams Col- 
lege, 1810-1811; law student, 1812- 
1815; attorney, 1816-1825; ‘“Thana- 
topsis,” 1817, Poe at. school near 
London, 1815-1820. Lowell, of whom 
we shall hear later, born, 1819. 
1821- Jackson inaugurated, 1829, marking the 
1830. triumph of democracy over the more 
aristocratic Federalist rule of the 
earlier period of our politics. Irving’s 
Bracebridge Hall, 1822; Tales of a 
Traveller, 1824; Columbus, 1828; secre- 
tary of legation, London, 1829-1831. 
Cooper, The Spy, 1821; Pioneers and 
Pilot, 1823; Mohicans, 1826; in 
Europe, 1826-1833; Prairie, 1827; Red 
Rover, 1828. Bryant, Poems, 1821; to 
New York, 1825; editor N. Y. Evening 
Post, 1826-1878. Poe at University of 
Virginia, 1826; Tamerlane, 1827; in 
the army, 1827-1829; Poems, 1829. 
Webster’s Dictionary, 1828. 
Nullification Act in South Carolina, 1832 
(Webster-Hayne Debate). Irving, 
The Alhambra, 1832; return to U. S., 
1832. Cooper, History of the Navy, 
1839; Pathfinder, 1840. Bryant, 
Poems, 1832; in Europe, 1834-1836. 
Poe at West Point, 1830-1831; Poems, 
1831; in Baltimore, 1831-1835; Rich- 
mond (Southern Literary Messenger), 
1835-1837; in New York, 1837-1838; 
Philadelphia, 1838-1844; Tales, 1840. 
Admission of Texas and of Florida, 1845. 
War with Mexico, 1845. Irving, Min- 
ister to Spain, 1842-1846; Life of 
Washington, 1855-1859; died at “‘Sun- 
nyside,” Nov. 28, 1859. Cooper, 
Deerslayer, 1841; died at Cooperstown, 
Sept. 14, 1851. Poe in New York, 
1844-1849; The Raven, 1845; died in 
Baltimore, Oct. 7, 1849. 
Bryant died in New York, June 12, 1878. 


1831- 
1840. 


1841- 
1860. 


1878. 
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CHRISTMAS 


But is old, old, good old Christmas gone? 
Nothing but the hair of his good, gray old 
head and beard left? Well, Iwill have that, 
seeing I cannot have more of him. 


—Hue and Cry after Christmas. 


A man might then behold 
At Christmas, in each hall 
Good fires to curb the cold, 
And meat for great and small. 
The neighbors were friendly bidden, 
And all had welcome true, 
The poor from the gates were not chidden 
When this old cap was new. 


—Old Song. 


Nothing in England exercises a 
more delightful spell over my imagina- 
tion than the lingerings of the holiday 
customs and rural games of former 
times. They recall the pictures my 
fancy used to draw in the May morn- 
ing of life, when as yet I only knew 
the world through books, and believed 
it to be all that poets had painted it; 
and they bring with them the flavor 
of those honest days of yore, in 
which, perhaps, with equal fallacy, 
I am apt to think the world was more 
homebred, social, and joyous than at 
present. I regret to say that they are 
daily growing more and more faint, 
being gradually worn away by time, 
but still more obliterated by modern 
fashion. They resemble those pictur- 
esque morsels of Gothic architecture 
which we see crumbling in various 
parts of the country, partly dilapi- 
dated by the waste of ages, and partly 
lost in the additions and alterations of 
later days. Poetry, however, clings 


with cherishing fondness about the 
rural game and holiday revel, from 
which it has derived so many of its 
themes—as the ivy winds its rich foli- 
age about the Gothic arch and 
moldering tower, gratefully repaying 
their support by clasping together their 
tottering remains, and, as it were, em- 
balming them in verdure. 

Of all the old festivals, however, 
that of Christmas awakens the strong- 
est and most heartfelt associations. 
There is a tone of solemn and sacred 
feeling that blends with our convivial- 
ity, and lifts the spirit to a state of 
hallowed and elevated enjoyment. The 
services of the church about this 
season are extremely tender and in- 
spiring. They dwell on the beautiful 
story of the origin of our faith, and 
the pastoral scenes that accompanied 
its announcement. They gradually in- 
crease in fervor and pathos during 
the season of Advent, until they 


break forth in full jubilee on the : 


morning that brought peace and good- 
will to men. I do not know a grander 
effect of music on the moral feeling 
than to hear the full choir and the 
pealing organ performing a Christmas 
anthem in a cathedral and filling 
every part of the vast pile with 
triumphant harmony. 

It is a beautiful arrangement, also, 
derived from days of yore, that this 
festival, which commemorates the an- 
nouncement of the religion of peace 
and love, has been made the season for 
gathering together of family connec- 


49. the season of Advent, the season which com- 
prises the four Sundays immediately preceding Christmas. 
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tions, and drawing closer again those 
bands of kindred hearts which the 
cares and pleasures and sorrows of the 
world are continually operating to 
cast loose; of calling back the children 
of a family, who have launched forth in 
life and wandered widely asunder, once 
more to assemble about the paternal 
hearth, that rallying place of the 
affections, there to grow young and 
loving again among the endearing me 
mentos of childhood. 

There is something in the very 
season of the year that gives a charm 
to the festivity of Christmas. At 
other times we derive a great portion 
of our pleasures from the mere beauties 
of nature. Our feelings sally forth and 
dissipate themselves over the sunny 
landscape, and we “live abroad and 
everywhere.” The song of the bird, 
the murmur of the stream, the breath- 
ing fragrance of spring, the soft volup- 
tuousness of summer, the golden pomp 
of autumn; earth with its mantle of 
refreshing green, and heaven with its 
deep, delicious blue and its cloudy 
magnificence—all fill us with mute 
but exquisite delight, and we revel 
in the luxury of mere sensation. But 
in the depth of winter, when nature 
lies despoiled of every charm and 
wrapped in her shroud of sheeted 
snow, we turn for our gratifications to 
moral sources. The dreariness and 
desolation of the landscape, the short 
gloomy days and darksome nights, 
while they circumscribe our wander- 
ings, shut in our feelings also from 
rambling abroad, and make us more 
keenly disposed for the pleasure of the 
social circle. Our thoughts are more 
concentrated; our friendly sympathies 
more aroused. We feel more sensibly 
the charm of each other’s society, and 
are brought more closely together 
by dependence on each other for en- 
joyment. (Heart calleth unto heart, 
and we draw our pleasures from the 
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deep wells of loving-kindness which lie 
in the quiet recesses of our bosoms 
and which, when resorted to, furnish 
forth the pure element of domestic 
felicity. 

The pitchy gloom without makes the 
heart dilate on entering the room 
filled with the glow and warmth of the 
evening fire. The ruddy blaze dif- 
fuses an artificial summer and sun- 
shine through the room, and lights 
up each countenance in a kindlier 
welcome. Where does the honest face 
of hospitality expand into a broader 
and more cordial smile—where is the 
shy glance of love more sweetly elo- 
quent—than by the winter fireside? 
And as the hollow blast of wintry 
wind rushes through the hall, claps 
the distant door, whistles about the 
casement, and rumbles down the chim- 
ney, what can be more grateful than 
that feeling of sober and sheltered 
security with which we look round 
upon the comfortable chamber and 
the scene of domestic hilarity? 

The English, from the great prev- 
alence of rural habit throughout every 
class of society, have always been 
fond of those festivals and holidays 
which agreeably interrupt the stillness 
of country life; and they were, in 
former days, particularly observant of 
the religious and social rites of Christ- 
mas. It is inspiring to read even the 
dry details which some antiquaries 
have given of the quaint humors, the 
burlesque pageants, the complete aban- 
donment to mirth and good-fellowship 
with which this festival was celebrated. 
It seemed to throw open every door, 
and unlock every heart. It brought 
the peasant and the peer together, 
and blended all ranks in one warm, 
generous flow of joy and kindness. 
The old halls of castles and manor 
houses resounded with the harp and 
the Christmas carol, and their ample 
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boards groaned under the weight of 
hospitality. Even the poorest cottage 
welcomed the festive season with green 
decorations of bay and holly—the 
cheerful fire glanced its rays through 
the lattice, inviting the passengers to 
raise the latch and join the gossip 
knot huddled round the hearth, be- 
guiling the long evening with legend- 
ary jokes and oft-told Christmas tales. 

One of the least pleasing effects 
of modern refinenient is the havoc it 
has made among the hearty oid holiday 
customs. It has completely taken off 
the sharp touchings and spirited reliefs 
of these embellishments of life, and has 
worn down society into a more smooth 
and polished, but certainly a less char- 
acteristic, surface. Many of the games 
and ceremonials of Christmas have 
entirely disappeared, and, like the 
sherris-sack of old Falstaff, are become 
matters of speculation and dispute 
among commentators. They flour- 
ished in times full of spirit and lusti- 
hood, when men enjoyed life roughly 
but heartily and vigorously; times 
wild and picturesque, which have fur- 
nished poetry with its richest mater- 
ials, and the drama with its most at- 
tractive variety of characters and 
manners. The world has become 
more worldly. There is more of dis- 
sipation, and less of enjoyment. Pleas- 
ure has expanded into a_ broader 
but a shallower stream; and has 
forsaken many of those deep and 
quiet channels where it flowed sweetly 
through the calm bosom of domestic 
life. Society has acquired a more en- 
lightened and elegant tone; but it has 
lost many of its strong local pecu- 
liarities, its homebred feelings, its 
honest fireside delights. The tradi- 
tionary customs of golden-hearted an- 
tiquity, its feudal hospitalities, and 
lordly wassailings have passed away 


22, sherris-sack, dry sherry wine. Falstaff praises its 
virtues in the second part of Henry IV, IV, iii, 104 ff. 
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with the baronial castles and stately 
manor houses in which they were 
celebrated. They comported with 
the shadowy hall, the great oaken 
gallery, and the tapestried parlor, but 
are unfitted to the light, showy saloons 
and gay drawing-rooms of the modern 
villa. 

Shorn, however, 
ancient, and festive honors, Christmas 
is still a period of delightful excitement 
in England. It is gratifying to see that 
home feeling completely aroused which 
holds so powerful a place in every 
English bosom. The preparations 
making on every side for the social 
board that is again to unite friends 
and kindred; the presents of good 
cheer passing and repassing, those 
tokens of regard, and quickeners of 
kind feelings; the evergreens distrib- 
uted about houses and churches, em- 
blems of peace and gladness; all these 
have the most pleasing effect in pro- 
ducing fond associations, and kindling 
benevolent sympathies. Even the 
sound of the waits, rude as may be 
their minstrelsy, breaks upon the mid- 
watches of a winter night with the 
effect of perfect harmony. As I have 
been awakened by them in that still 
and solemn hour, “when deep sleep 
falleth upon man,” I have listened 
with a hushed delight, and, connecting 
them with the sacred and joyous 
occasion, have almost fancied them 
into another celestial choir, announc- 
ing peace and good-will to mankind. 

How delightfully the imagination, 
when wrought upon by these moral 
influences, turns everything to melody 
and beauty! The very crowing of the 
cock, heard sometimes in the profound 
repose of the country, “telling the 
night watches to his feathery dames,” 
was thought by the common people 
timer go from kos IGE ates Gate ane 


deep sleep, etc. SeeJobiv, 13. 91. telling the night 
watches, altered from Milton’s Comus, I, 347. 
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to announce the approach of this 
sacred festival. 


Some say that ever ’gainst that season 
comes 

Wherein our Savior’s birth is celebrated, 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long; 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir 
abroad; 

The nights are wholesome—then no planets 
strike, 

No fairy takes, no witch hath power to 
charm, 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 


Amidst the general call to happiness, 
the bustle of the spirits, the stir of 
the affections, which prevail at this 
period, what bosom can remain in- 
sensible? It is, indeed, the season 
of regenerated feeling—the season for 
kindling not merely the fire of hos- 
pitality in the hall, but the genial 
flame of charity in the heart. 

The scene of early love again rises 
green to memory beyond the sterile 
waste of years; and the idea of home, 
fraught with the fragrance of home- 
dwelling joys, re-animates the drooping 
spirit, as the Arabian breeze will 
sometimes waft the freshness of the 
distant fields to the weary pilgrim 
of the desert. 

Stranger and sojourner as I am in 
the land—though for me no social 
hearth may blaze, no hospitable roof 
throw open its doors, nor the warm 
grasp of friendship welcome me at 
the threshold—yet I feel the influence 
of the season beaming into my soul 
from the happy looks of those around 
me. Surely happiness is reflective, like 
the light of heaven; and every coun- 
tenance, bright with smiles, and 
glowing with innocent enjoyment, is a 
mirror transmitting to others the 
rays of a supreme and ever-shining 
benevolence. He who can turn churl- 
ishly away from contemplating the 


3. Some say, etc. From Shakespeare’s Hamlet, I, i, 
158 ff. 
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felicity of his fellow-beings, and can 
sit down darkling and repining in his 
loneliness when all around is joyful, 
may have his moments of strong ex- 
citement and selfish gratification, but 
he wants the genial and social sym- 
pathies which constitute the charm 
of a merry Christmas. 


THE STAGECOACH 


Omne bené* 

Sine poena 
Tempus est ludendi. 

Venit hora 

Absque mor& 
Libros deponendi. 


—Old Holiday School Song. 


In the preceding paper I have 
made some general observations on the 
Christmas festivities of England, and 
am tempted to illustrate them by 
some anecdotes of a Christmas passed 
in the country; in perusing which I 
would most courteously invite my 
reader to lay aside the austerity of 
wisdom, and to put on that genuine 
holiday spirit which is tolerant of 
folly and anxious only for amusement. 

In the course of a December tour 
in Yorkshire, I rode for a long distance 
in one of the public coaches on the day 
preceding Christmas. The coach was 
crowded, both inside and out, with 
passengers, who, by their talk, seemed 
principally bound to the mansions of 
relations or friends, to eat the Christ- 
mas dinner. It was loaded also with 
hampers of game and baskets and 
boxes of delicacies, and hares hung 
dangling their long ears about the 
coachman’s box, presents from distant 
friends for the impending feast. I 
had three fine, rosy-cheeked boys for 


*Omne bené, etc. Ali is well; the time has come for 
play without fear of penalty; the hour arrives for laying 
aside books without delay. 
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AN ENGLISH STAGECOACH 


my fellow passengers inside, full of 
the buxom health and manly spirit 
which I have observed in the children 
of this country. They were returning 
home for the holidays in high glee, 
and promising themselves a world of 
enjoyment. It was delightful to hear 
the gigantic plans of the little rogues, 
and the impracticable feats they were 


w vo perform during their six weeks’ 


emancipation from the abhorred thrall- 
dom of book, birch, and pedagogue. 
They were full of anticipations of the 
meeting with the family and house- 
hold, down to the very cat and dog; 
and of the joy they were to give their 
little sisters by the presents with 
which their pockets were crammed; 
but the meeting to which they seemed 


20 to look forward with the greatest im- 


patience was with Bantam, which I 
found to be a pony, and, according 
to their talk, possessed of more vir- 
tues than any steed since the days of 
Bucephalus. How he could trot! how 
he could run! and then such leaps as 
he would take—there was not a hedge 


25. Bucephalus, the favorite steed of Alexander the 
Great, which no one but his master could ride. 


in the whole country that he could 
not clear. 

(They were under the particular 
guardianship of the coachman, to 
whom, whenever -an opportunity pre- 
sented, they addressed a host of ques- 
tions, and pronounced him one of the 
best fellows in the world. Indeed, I 
could not but notice the more than 
ordinary air of bustle and importance 
of the coachman, who wore his hat a 
little on one side and had a large 
bunch of Christmas greens stuck in 
the buttonhole of his coat. He is 
always a personage full of mighty care 
and business, but he is particularly so 
during this season, having so many 
commissions to execute in consequence 
of the great interchange of presents. 
And here, perhaps, it may not be un- 
acceptable to my untraveled readers 
to have a sketch that may serve as a 
general representation of this very 
numerous and important class of 
functionaries, who have a dress, a 
manner, a language, an air, peculiar to 
themselves, and prevalent throughout 
the fraternity; so that, wherever an 
English stage coachman may be seen, 
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he cannot be mistaken for one of any 
other craft or mystery. 

He has commonly a broad, full 
face, curiously mottled with red, as 
if the blood had been forced by hard 
feeding into every vessel of the skin; 
he is swelled into jolly dimensions by 
frequent potations of malt liquors, and 
his bulk is still further increased by 
a multiplicity of coats, in which he is 
buried like a cauliflower, the upper 
one reaching to his heels. He wears a 
broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat; a 
huge roll of colored handkerchief about 
his neck, knowingly knotted and 
tucked in at the bosom; and has in 
summer time a large bouquet of 
flowers in his buttonhole—the present, 
most probably, of some enamored 
country lass. His waistcoat is common- 
ly of some bright color, striped, and his 
smallclothes extend far below the knees, 
to meet a pair of jockey boots which 
reach about halfway up his legs. 

All this costume is maintained with 
much precision; he has a pride in 
having his clothes of excellent mate- 
rials; and, notwithstanding the seeming 
grossness of his appearance, there is 
still discernible that neatness and pro- 
priety of person which is almost in- 
herent in an Englishman. He enjoys 
great consequence and consideration 
along the road; has frequent confer- 
ences with the village housewives, who 
look upon him as a man of great trust 
and dependence; and he seems to have 
a good understanding with every 
bright-eyed country lass. The moment 
he arrives where the horses are to be 
changed he throws down the reins 
with something of an air, and aban- 
dons the cattle to the care of the 
hostler; his duty being merely to drive 
from one stage to another. When off 
the box his hands are thrust into the 


2. mystery, from the Latin ministerium meaning 
“trade” or “occupation.” 22. small clothes, knee- 
breeches. 
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pockets of his greatcoat, and he rolls 
about the inn yard with an air of the 
most absolute lordliness. Here he is 
generally surrounded by an admiring 
throng of hostlers, stableboys, shoe- 
blacks, and those nameless hangers-on 
that infest inns and taverns, and 
run errands, and do all kinds of odd 
jobs for the privilege of battening on 
the drippings of the kitchen and the 
leakage of the taproom. These all 
look up to him as to an oracle; treasure 
up his cant phrases; echo his opinions 
about horses and other topics of 
jockey lore; and, above all, endeavor 
to imitate his air and carriage. Every 
ragamuffin that has a coat to his back 
thrusts his hands in the pockets, rolls 
in his gait, talks slang, and is an 
embryo Coachey. = 
Perhaps it might be owing to the 
pleasing serenity that reigned in my 
own mind that I fancied I saw cheer- 
fulness in every countenance through- 
out the journey. A stagecoach, how- 
ever, carries animation always with it, 
and puts the world in motion as it 
whirls along. The horn, sounded at 
the entrance of a village, produces a 
general bustle. Some hasten forth to 
meet friends; some with bundles and 
bandboxes to secure places, and in the 
hurry of the moment can hardly take 
leave of the group that accompanies 
them. In the meantime, the coach- 
man has a world of small commissions 
to execute. Sometimes he delivers a 
hare or pheasant; sometimes jerks a 
small parcel or newspaper to the door 
of a public house; and sometimes, with 
knowing leer and words of sly import, 
hands to some half-blushing, half- 
laughing housemaid an odd-shaped 
billet-doux from some rustic admirer. 
As the coach rattles through the 
village, everyone runs to the window, 
and you have glances on every side of 
fresh country faces and blooming, 


90. billet-doux, love letter. 
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giggling girls. At the corners are 
assembled juntos of village idlers and 
wise men, who take their stations 
there for the important purpose of 
seeing company pass; but the sagest 
knot is generally at the blacksmith’s, 
to whom the passing of the coach is an 
event fruitful of much speculation. 
The smith, with the horse’s heel in 
his lap, pauses as the vehicle whirls 
by; the Cyclops round the anvil sus- 
pend their ringing hammers and suffer 
the iron to grow cool; and the sooty 
specter in brown paper cap, laboring 
at the bellows, leans on the handle for a 
moment, and permits the asthmatic, 
engine to heave a long-drawn sigh, 
while he glares through the murky 
smoke and sulphurous gleams of the 
smithy. 

Perhaps the impending holiday 
might have given a more than usual 
animation to the country, for it seemed 
to me as if everybody was in good 
looks and good spirits. Game, poultry, 
and other luxuries of the table were 
in brisk circulation in the villages; the 
grocers , butchers’, and _ fruiterers’ 
shops were thronged with customers. 
The housewives were stirring briskly 
about, putting their dwellings in 
order; and the glossy branches of 
holly, with their bright-red_ berries, 
began to appear at the windows. The 
scene brought to mind an old writer’s 
account of Christmas preparations: 
“Now capons and hens, besides tur- 
keys, geese, and ducks, with beef and 
mutton—must all die—for in twelve 
days a multitude of people will not 
be fed with a little. Now plums and 
spice, sugar and honey, square it 
among pies and broth. Now or never 
must music be in tune, for the youth 
must dance and sing to get them a 


2. junto, group. 11, Cyclops (or Cyclopes), a race 
of giants who assisted Vulcan, the smith of the gods. 
37. Now capons and hens. This passage is quoted 
from The Twelve Months (1661) by Matthew Stevenson. 
42, square it, strut or swagger. 
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heat, while the aged sit by the fire. 
The country maid leaves half her 
market, and must be sent again if she 
forgets a pack of cards on Christmas 
Eve. Great is the contention of holly 
and ivy, whether master or dame wears 
the breeches. Dice and cards benefit 
the butler; and if the cook do not lack 
wit, he will sweetly lick his fingers.” 

I was roused from this fit of luxuri- 
ous meditation by a shout from my 
little traveling companions. They 
had been looking out of the coach 
windows for the last few miles, recog- 
nizing every tree and cottage as they 
approached home, and now there 
was a general burst of joy. ““There’s 
John! and there’s old Carlo! and there’s 
Bantam!” cried the happy little rogues, 
clapping their hands. 

At the end of a lane there was an 
old, sober-looking servant in livery 
waiting for them; he was accompanied 
by a superannuated pointer and by 
the redoubtable Bantam, a little old 
rat of a pony, with a shaggy mane and 
long rusty tail, who stood dozing 
quietly by the roadside, little dreaming 
of the bustling times that awaited 
him. 

I was pleased to see the fondness 
with which the little fellows leaped 
about the steady old footman and 
hugged the pointer, who wriggled his 
whole body for joy. But Bantam 
was the great object of interest; all 
wanted to mount at once, and it was 
with some difficulty that John ar- 
ranged that they should ride by turns, 
and the eldest should ride first. 

Off they set at last; one on the pony, 
with the dog bounding and barking 
before him, and the others holding 
John’s hands; both talking at once, 
and overpowering him with questions 
about home, and with school anec- 


52. benefit the butler. It was a Christm 
for gamesters to put a part of their winnings i ya Bees 
Ae aarp gs into a box for 
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dotes. I looked after them with a feel- 
ing in which I do not know whether 
pleasure or melancholy predominated; 
for I was reminded of those days when, 
like them, I had neither known care 
nor sorrow, and a holiday was the 
summit of earthly felicity. We stopped 
a few moments afterwards to water 
the horses, and on resuming our route 
a turn of the road brought us in 
sight of a neat countryseat. I could 
just distinguish the forms of a lady 
and two young girls in the portico, 
and I saw my little comrades, with 
Bantam, Carlo, and old John, troop- 
ing along the carriage road. I leaned 
out of the coach window in hopes 
of witnessing the happy meeting, 
but a grove of trees shut it from my 
sight. 

In the evening we reached a village 
where I had determined to pass the 
night. As we drove into the great 
gateway of the inn, I saw on one side 
the light of a rousing kitchen fire beam- 
ing through a window. I entered, and 
admired, for the hundredth time, that 
picture of convenience, neatness, and 
broad, honest enjoyment—the kitchen 
of an English inn. It was of spacious 
dimensions, hung round with copper 
and tin vessels highly polished, and 
decorated here and there with a Christ- 
mas green. Hams, tongues, and flitches 
of bacon were suspended from the 
ceiling; a smokejack made its ceaseless 
clanking beside the fireplace, and a 
clock ticked in one corner. A well- 
scoured deal table extended along one 
side of the kitchen, with a cold round 
of beef and other hearty viands upon it, 
over which two foaming tankards of 
ale seemed mounting guard. Travelers 
of inferior order were preparing to 
attack this stout repast, while others 
sat smoking and gossiping over their 


36. smokejack, a kind of fan which was kept in 
motion by the hot air rising from the fire. The motion 
turned the roasting-spit. 
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ale on two high-backed oaken settles 
beside the fire. Trim housemaids 
were hurrying backward and forward 
under the directions of a fresh, bustling 
landlady; but still seizing an occasional 
moment to exchange a flippant word 
and have a rallying laugh with the 
group round the fire. The scene com- 
pletely realized Poor Robin’s humble 
idea of the comforts of midwinter: 


Now trees their leafy hats do bare 
To reverence Winter’s silver hair; 
A handsome hostess, merry host, 

A pot of ale now and a toast, 
Tobacco and a good coal fire, 

Are things this season doth require. 


I had not been long at the inn when 
a post chaise drove up to the door. 
A young gentleman stepped out, and 
by the light of the lamps I caught a 
glimpse of a countenance which I 
thought I knew. I moved forward to 
get a nearer view, when his eye caught 
mine. I was not mistaken; it was 
Frank Bracebridge, a sprightly, good- 
humored young fellow, with whom 
I had once traveled on the Continent. 
Our meeting was extremely cordial, for 
the countenance of an old fellow- 
traveler always brings up the recol- 
lection of a thousand pleasant scenes, 
odd adventures, and excellent jokes. 
To discuss all these in a transient in- 
terview at an inn was impossible; and 
finding that I was not pressed for time, 
and was merely making a tour of ob- 
servation, he insisted that I should 
give him a day or two at his father’s 
countryseat, to which he was going to 
pass the holidays, and which lay at a 
few miles’ distance. “It is better than 
eating a solitary Christmas dinner at 
an inn,” said he, “and I can assure 
you of a hearty welcome in something 
of the old-fashioned style.” His reason- 


57. Now trees, etc. These lines come from Poor 


Robin’s Almanac. it was established in 1663, and was a 
precursor of Poor Richard’s Almanac (see page 101). 
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ing was cogent, and I must confess the 
preparation I had seen for universal 
festivity and social enjoyment had 
made me feel a little impatient of my 
loneliness. I closed, therefore, at 
once with his invitation; the chaise 
drove up to the door, and in a few 
moments I was on my way to the fam- 
ily mansion of the Bracebridges. 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


Saint Francis and Saint Benedight 
Blesse this house from wicked wight; 
From the nightmare and the goblin, 
That is hight good fellow Robin; 
Keep it from ali evil spirits, 
Fairies, weezels, rats, and ferrets: 
From curfew time 
To the next prime. 


—Cartwright.* 


It was a brilliant moonlight night, 
but extremely cold; our chaise whirled 
rapidly over the frozen ground; the 
postboy smacked his whip incessantly, 
and a part of the time his horses were 
on a gallop. “He knows where he is 
going,” said my companion, laughing, 
“and is eager to arrive in time for 
some of the merriment and good cheer 
of the servants’ hall. My father, you 
must know, is a bigoted devotee of the 
old school, and prides himself upon 
keeping up something of old English 
hospitality. He is a tolerable specimen 
of what you will rarely meet with 
nowadays in its purity, the old English 
country gentleman; for our men of 
fortune spend so much of their time in 
town, and fashion is carried so much 
into the country, that the strong, rich 
peculiarities of ancient rural life are 
almost polished away. My father, 
however, from early years took honest 


*Cartwright, William (1611-1643 Englisl z 
man who wrote plays. : yan Enehsh clergy 
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Peacham for his textbook instead of 
Chesterfield; he determined in his own 
mind that there was no condition more 
truly honorable and enviable than that 
of a country gentleman on his paternal 
lands, and therefore passes the whole 
of his time on his estate. He is a 
strenuous advocate for the revival of 
the old rural games and holiday ob- 
servances, and is deeply read in the 
writers, ancient and modern, who have 
treated on the subject. Indeed his 
favorite range of reading is among 
the authors who flourished at least two 
centuries since; who, he insists, wrote 
and thought more like true English- 
men than any of their successors. He 
even regrets sometimes that he had 
not been born a few centuries earlier, 
when England was itself and had its 
peculiar manners and customs. As he 
lives at some distance from the main 
road, in rather a lonely part of the 
country without any rival gentry near 
him, he has that most enviable of all 
blessings to an Englishman, an oppor- 
tunity of indulging the bent of his own 
humor without molestation. 
representative of the oldest family in 
the neighborhood, and a great part of 
the peasantry being his tenants, he is 
much looked up to, and in general is 
known simply by the appellation of 
‘The Squire’—a title which has been 
accorded to the head of the family since 
time immemorial. I think it best to 
give you these hints about my worthy 
old father, to prepare you for any 
eccentricities that might otherwise 
appear absurd.” 

We had passed for some time along 
the wall of a park, and at length the 
chaise stopped at the gate. It was ina 
heavy, magnificent old style, of iron 


33. Peacham, Henry (1576-1643), in hi 
Gentleman (1622), praised life in the country, pear Ne 
sports and athletics. 34, Chesterfield, Ear! of (1694 
1773), in the Letters to His Son, Philip Stanhope, had in 
mind only fashionable life in cities. 66. Squire Game 
as Esquire) at that time indicated a rank in English 
society just below a knight. It showed that the mate s 
the proprietor of an hereditary estate. i 
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bars fancifully wrought at top into 
flourishes and flowers. The huge 
square columns that supported the 
gate were surmounted by the family 
crest. Close adjoining was the porter’s 
lodge, sheltered under dark fir trees, 
and almost buried in shrubbery. 

The postboy rang a large porter’s 
bell, which resounded through the 
still, frosty air, and was answered by 
the distant barking of dogs, with 
which the mansion house seemed 
garrisoned. An old woman immediate- 
ly appeared at the gate. As the moon- 
light fell strongly upon her, I had a 
full view of a little primitive dame, 
dressed very much in the antique taste, 
with a neat kerchief and stomacher, 
and her silver hair peeping from under 
a cap of snowy whiteness. She came 
curtsying forth, with many expressions 
of simple joy at seeing her young 
master. Her husband, it seemed, was 
up at the house keeping Christmas 
Eve in the servants’ hall; they could 
not do without him, as he was the 
best hand at a song and story in the 
household. 

My friend proposed that we should 
alight and walk through the park to 
the hall, which was at no great dis- 
tance, while the chaise should follow 
on. Our road wound through a noble 
avenue of trees, among the naked 
branches of which the moon glittered, 
as she rolled through the deep vault of 
a cloudless sky. The lawn beyond 
was sheeted with a slight covering of 
snow, which here and there sparkled as 
the moonbeams caught a frosty crystal; 
and at a distance might be seen a thin, 
transparent vapor, stealing up from 
the low grounds and threatening 
gradually to shroud the landscape. 

My companion looked around him 
with transport: “How often,” said he, 
“have I scampered up this avenue on 
returning home on school vacations! 
How often have I played under these 
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trees when a boy! I feel a degree of 
filial reverence for them, as we look 
up to those who have cherished us in 
childhood. My father was always 
scrupulous in exacting our holidays, 
and having us around him on family 
festivals. He used to direct and 
superintend our games with the strict- 
ness that some parents do the studies 
of their children. He was very par- 
ticular that we should play the old 
English games according to their 
original form; and consulted old books 
for precedent and authority for every 
‘merrie disport’; yet I assure you there 
never was pedantry so delightful. It 
was the policy of the good old gentle- 
man to make his children feel that 
home was the happiest place in the 
world; and I value this delicious home- 
feeling as one of the choicest gifts a 
parent could bestow.” 

We were interrupted by the clamor 
of a troop of dogs of all sorts and 
sizes, “mongrel, puppy, whelp and 
hound, and curs of low degree,” that, 
disturbed by the ring of the porter’s 
bell and the rattling of the chaise, 
came bounding, open-mouthed, across 
the lawn. 


«— The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they 


p? 


bark at me! 


cried Bracebridge, laughing. At the 
sound of his voice, the bark was 
changed into a yelp of delight, and in a 
moment he was surrounded and almost 
overpowered by the caresses of the 
faithful animals. 

We had now come in full view of 
the old family mansion, partly thrown 
in deep shadow, and partly lit up by 
the cold moonshine. It was an irregu- 
lar building, of some magnitude, and 
seemed to be of the architecture of 

74. mongrel, puppy, etc. From Oliver Goldsmith’s 
“Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog,” stanza 4. 80. The 


little dogs, etc. From Shakespeare’s King Lear, III, 
vi, 65. 
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different periods. One wing was evi- 
dently very ancient, with heavy stone- 
shafted bow windows jutting out and 
overrun with ivy, from among the 
foliage of which the small diamond- 
shaped panes of glass glittered with 
the moonbeams. The rest of the house 


* was in the French taste of Charles 
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the Second’s time, having been re- 
paired and altered, as my friend told 
me, by one of his ancestors, who 
returned with that monarch at the 
Restoration. The grounds about the 
house were laid out in the old formal 
manner of artificial flower beds, clipped 
shrubberies, raised terraces, and heavy 
stone balustrades, ornamented with 
urns, a leaden statue or two, and a jet 
of water. The old gentleman, I was 
told, was extremely careful to preserve 
this obsolete finery in all its original 
state. He admired this fashion in 
gardening; it had an air of magnificence, 
was courtly and noble, and befitting 
good old family style. The boasted 
imitation of nature in modern garden- 
ing had sprung up with modern 
republican notions, but did not suit 
a monarchical government; it smacked 
of the leveling system—I could not 
help smiling at this introduction of 
politics into gardening, though I ex- 
pressed some apprehension that I 
should find the old gentleman rather 
intolerant in his creed. Frank as- 
sured me, however, that it was almost 
the only instance in which he had ever 
heard his father meddle with politics; 
and he believed that he had got this 
notion from a member of parliament 
who once passed a few weeks with 
him. The squire was glad of any 
argument to defend his clipped yew 
trees and formal terraces, which had 
been occasionally attacked by modern 
landscape gardeners. 

13. Restoration. Charles II came to the throne of 
England in 1660 after Cromwell and the Puritans had 


been in control fer more than a decade. During this time 
Charles IL had lived in France. 
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As we approached the house we 
heard the sound of music, and now and 
then a burst of laughter, from one end 
of the building. This, Bracebridge 
said, must proceed from the servants’ 
hall, where a great deal of revelry was 
permitted, and even encouraged by 
the squire, throughout the twelve 
days of Christmas, provided every- 
thing was done conformably to ancient 
usage. Here were kept up the old 
games of hoodman blind, shoe the 
wild mare, hot cockles, steal the white 
loaf, bob apple, and snapdragon; the 
yule clog and Christmas candle were 
regularly burned, and the mistletoe, 
with its white berries, hung up, to 
the imminent peril of all the pretty 
housemaids. 

So intent were the servants upon 
their sports that we had to ring 
repeatedly before we could make our- 
selves heard. On our arrival being 
announced, the squire came out to 
receive us, accompanied by his two 
other sons; one a young officer in 
the army, home on leave of absence; 
the other an Oxonian, just from the 
university. The squire was a fine, 
healthy-looking old gentleman, with 
silver hair curling lightly round an 
open, florid countenance, in which the 
physiognomist, with the advantage, 
like myself, of a previous hint or two, 
might discover a singular mixture of 
whim and benevolence. 

The family meeting was warm and 
affectionate. As the evening was far 
advanced the squire would not permit 
us to change our traveling dresses, 
but ushered us at once to the com- 
pany, which was assembled in a large 
old-fashioned hall. It was composed 
of different branches of a numerous 
family connection, where there were 
The Christmas season lasted until 


54. twelve days. 
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Twelfth Night, the twelfth day after Christmas. 61. yule - 


clog, a huge log brought in and lighted in the fireplace 
Christmas Eve. 74. Oxonian, a student at Oxford Uni- 
versity; from the Latin name for Oxford, Ozonia. 
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the usual proportion of old uncles and 
aunts, comfortable married dames, 
superannuated spinsters, blooming 
country cousins, half-fledged striplings, 
and bright-eyed boarding-school hoy- 
dens. They were variously occupied: 
some at a round game of cards; others 
conversing around the fireplace; at 
one end of the hall was a group of the 
young folks, some nearly grown up, 
others of a morc tender and budding 
age, fully engrossed by a merry game; 
and a profusion of wooden horses, 
penny trumpets, and tattered dolls 
about the floor showed traces of a 
troop of little fairy beings, who, 
having frolicked through a happy day, 
had been carried off to slumber through 
a peaceful night. 

While the mutual greetings were 
going on between young Bracebridge 
and his relatives, I had time to scan 
the apartment. I had called it a hall, 
for so it had certainly been in old 
times, and the squire had evidently 
endeavored to restore it to something of 
its primitive state. Over the heavy 
projecting fireplace was suspended a 
picture of a warrior in armor, standing 
by a white horse, and on the opposite 
wall hung a helmet, buckler, and lance. 
At one end an enormous pair of 
antlers were inserted in the wall, the 
branches serving as hooks on which to 
suspend hats, whips, and spurs; and 
in the corners of the apartment were 
fowling pieces, fishing-rods, and other 
sporting implements. The furniture 
was of the cumbrous workmanship of 
former days, though some articles of 
modern convenience had been added, 
and the oaken floor had been car- 
peted; so that the whole presented an 
odd mixture of parlor and hall. 

The grate had been removed from 
the wide, overwhelming fireplace, to 
make way for a fire of wood, in the 
midst of which was an enormous log 


7. round game of cards, i. e., each S i 
‘ f men person playing 
without a partner. 46, overwhelming, overhanging, 
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glowing and blazing, and sending forth 
a vast volume of light and heat. This 
I understood was the yule clog, which 
the squire was particular in having 
brought in and illumined on a Christ- 
mas Eve, according to ancient custom. 

It was really delightful to see the 
old squire seated in his hereditary’ 
elbow chair, by the hospitable fireplace 
of his ancestors, and looking around 
him like the sun of a system, beaming 
warmth and gladness to every heart. 6 
Even the very dog that lay stretched’ 
at his feet, as he lazily shifted his 
position and yawned, would look 
fondly up in his master’s face, wag 
his tail against the floor, and stretch 
himself again to sleep, confident of 
kindness and protection. There is 
an emanation from the heart in gen- 
uine hospitality which cannot be 
described, but is immediately felt, and 
puts the stranger at once at his ease. 
I had not been seated many minutes 
by the comfortable hearth of the 
worthy old cavalier, before I found 
myself as much at home as if I had 
been one of the family. 

Supper was announced shortly after 
our arrival. It was served up in a 
spacious oaken chamber, the panels 
of which shone with wax, and around 
which were several family portraits 
decorated with holly and ivy. Besides 
the accustomed lights, two great wax 
tapers, called Christmas candles, 
wreathed with greens, were placed on a 
highly-polished buffet among the fam- 
ily plate. The table was abundantly 
spread with substantial fare; but the 
squire made his supper of frumenty, a 
dish made of wheat cakes boiled in 
milk, with rich spices, being a standing 
dish in old times for Christmas Eve. 

I was happy to find my old friend, 
minced pie, in the retinue of the feast; 
and finding him to be perfectly ortho- 
dox and that I need not be ashamed of 
my predilection, I greeted him with 
all the warmth wherewith we usually 
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greet an old and very genteel acquaint- 
ance. 

The mirth of the company was 
greatly promoted by the humors of 
an eccentric personage whom Mr. 
Bracebridge always addressed with the 
quaint appellation of Master Simon. 
He was a tight, brisk little man, with 
the air of an arrant old bachelor. His 
nose was shaped like the bill of a 
parrot; his face slightly pitted with the 
smallpox, with a dry, perpetual bloom 
on it, like a frostbitten leaf in autumn. 
He had an eye of great quickness and 
vivacity, with a drollery and lurking 
waggery of expression that was irre- 
sistible. He was evidently the wit of 
the family, dealing very much in sly 
jokes and innuendoes with the ladies, 
and making infinite merriment by 
harping upon old themes, which, 
unfortunately, my ignorance of the 
family chronicles did not permit me to 
enjoy. It seemed to be his great 
delight during supper to keep a young 
girl next him in a continual agony of 
stifled laughter, in spite of her awe 
of the reproving looks of her mother, 
who sat opposite. Indeed, he was the 
idol of the younger part of the com- 
pany, who laughed at everything he 
said or did, and at every turn of his 
countenance; I could not wonder at 
it, for he must have been a miracle of 
accomplishments in their eyes. He 
could imitate Punch and Judy; make 
an old woman of his hand, with the 
assistance of a burnt cork and pocket 
handkerchief; and cut an orange into 
such a ludicrous caricature that the 
young folks were ready to die with 
laughing. 

I was let briefly into his history by 
Frank Bracebridge. He was an old 
bachelor, of a small independent in- 
come, which, by careful management, 
was sufficient for all his wants. He re- 
volved through the family system like 
a vagrant comet in its orbit; some- 
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times visiting one branch, and some- 
times another quite remote; as is often 
the case with gentlemen of extensive 
connections and small fortunes in Eng- 
land. He had a chirping, buoyant dis- 
position, always enjoying the present 
moment; and his frequent change of 
scene and company prevented his ac- 
quiring those rusty, unaccommodat- 
ing habits with which old bachelors 
are so uncharitably charged. He was 
a complete family chronicle, being 
versed in the genealogy, history, and 
intermarriages of the whole house of 
Bracebridge, which made him a great 
favorite with the old folks; he was a 
beau of all the elder ladies and super- 
annuated spinsters, among whom he 
was habitually considered rather a 
young fellow; and he was master of 
the revels among the children; so that 
there was not a more popular being in 
the sphere in which he moved than 
Mr. Simon Bracebridge. Of late years 
he had resided almost entirely with 
the squire, to whom he had become a 
factotum, and whom he particularly 
delighted by jumping with his humor 
in respect to old times, and by having 
a scrap of an old song to suit every 
occasion. We had presently a speci- 
men of his last-mentioned talent, for 
no sooner was supper removed and 
spiced wines and other beverages 
peculiar to the season introduced than 
Master Simon was called on for a good 
old Christmas song. He bethought 
himself for a moment, and then, with 
a sparkle of the eye, and a voice that 
was by no means bad, excepting that 
it ran occasionally into a falsetto, like 
the notes of a split reed, he quavered 
forth a quaint old ditty. 


Now Christmas is come, 
Let us beat up the drum, 
And call all our neighbors together, 
And when they appear, 
Let us make them such cheer, 
As will keep out the wind and the weather, 
ete. 
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The supper had disposed everyone 
to gayety, and an old harper was sum- 
moned from the servants’ hail, where 
he had been strumming all the evening 
and to all appearance comforting him- 
self with some of the squire’s home- 
brewed. He was a kind of hanger-on, 
I was told, of the establishment, and, 
though ostensibly a resident of the 
village, was oftener to be found in the 
squire’s kitchen than his own home, 
the old gentleman being fond of the 
sound of “harp in hall.” 

The dance, like most dances after 
supper, was a merry one; some of the 
older folks joined in it, and the squire 
himself figured down several couple 
with a partner with whom he affirmed 
he had danced at every Christmas for 
nearly half a century. Master Simon, 
who seemed to be a kind of connecting 
link between the old times and the 
new, and to be withal a little anti- 
quated in the taste of his accomplish- 
ments, evidently piqued himself on 
his dancing, and was endeavoring to 
gain credit by the heel and toe, riga- 
doon, and other graces of the ancient 
school; but he had unluckily assorted 
himself with a little romping girl from 
boarding school, who by her wild 
vivacity kept him continually on the 
stretch and defeated all his sober 
attempts at elegance—such are the 
ill-assorted matches to which antique 
gentlemen are unfortunately prone! 

The young Oxonian, on the contrary, 
had led out one of his maiden aunts, 
on whom the rogue played a thousand 
little knaveries with impunity. He 
was full of practical jokes, and his de- 
light was to tease his aunts and cousins; 
yet, like all madcap youngsters, he 
was a universal favorite among the 
women. The most interesting couple 
in the dance was the young officer 
and a ward of the squire’s, a beautiful, 
blushing girl of seventeen. From 
several shy glances which I had noticed 
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in the course of the evening I suspected 
there was a little kindness growing up 
between them; and, indeed, the young 
soldier was just the hero to captivate 
a romantic girl. He was tall, slender, 
and handsome, and, like most young 
British officers of late years, had picked 
up various small accomplishments on 
the Continent: he could talk French 
and Italian, draw landscapes, sing 
very tolerably, dance divinely; but, 
above all, he had been wounded at 
Waterloo. What girl of seventeen, 
well read in poetry and romance, 
could resist such a mirror of chivalry 
and perfection! 

The moment the dance was over, 
he caught up a guitar, and, lolling 
against the old marble fireplace in an 
attitude which I am half inclined to 
suspect was studied, began the little 
French air of the troubadour. The 
squire, however, exclaimed against 
having anything on Christmas Eve 
but good old English; upon which 
the young minstrel, casting up his 
eye for a moment as if in an effort of 
memory, struck into another strain, 
and, with a charming air of gallantry, 
gave Herrick’s ““Night-Piece to Julia.” 


Her eyes the glowworm lend thee; 
The shooting stars attend thee; 

And the elves also, 

Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 


No will-o’-th’-wisp mislight thee; 
Nor snake nor slowworm bite thee; 
But on, on thy way, 
Not making a stay, 
Since ghost there is none to affright thee. 


Then let not the dark thee cumber; 
What though the moon does slumber? 
The stars of the night 


62. Waterloo, a battle in which the English and Ger- 
mans defeated Napoleon. It was fought in 1815 only 
ae years before oe eae es written. 79. Herrick 
Robert, (1591-1674), an English poet. He was fe 1 
in the past to please the Squire, Snia eroga 
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Will lend thee their light, 


Like tapers clear without number. 


Then, Julia, let me woo thee, 

Thus, thus to come unto me; 
And when I shall meet 
Thy silvery feet, 

My soul [ll pour into thee. 


The song might or might not have 
been intended in compliment to the 
fair Julia, for so I found his partner 
was called; she, however, was certainly 
unconscious of any such application, 
for she never looked at the singer, 
but kept her eyes cast upon the floor. 
Her face was suffused, it is true, with 
a beautiful blush, and there was a 
gentle heaving of the bosom, but all 
that was doubtless caused by the 
exercise of the dance; indeed, so great 
was her indifference that she amused 
herself with plucking to pieces a 
choice bouquet of hothouse flowers, 
and by the time the song was concluded 
the nosegay lay in ruins on the floor. 

The party now broke up for the 
night with the kind-hearted old cus- 
tom of shaking hands. As I passed 
through the hall, on my way to my 


chamber, the dying embers of the yule. 


clog still sent forth a dusky glow, and 
had it not been the season when “no 
spirit dares stir abroad,” I should have 
been half tempted to steal from my 
room at midnight, and peep whether 
the fairies might not be at their revels 
about the hearth. 

My chamber was in the old part of 
the mansion, the ponderous furniture 
of which might have been fabricated 
in the days of the giants. The room 
was paneled with cornices of heavy 
carved work, in which flowers and 
grotesque faces were strangely inter- 
mingled; and a row of black-looking 
portraits stared mournfully at me 


31. (See line 6, page 167, and note or. 


line 3.) 


no spirit, etc. 
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from the walls. The bed was of rich 
though faded damask, with a lofty 
tester, and stood in a niche opposite 
a bow window. I had scarcely got 
into bed when a strain of music 
seemed to break forth in the air just 
below the window. I listened, and 
found it proceeded from a band, which 
I concluded to be the waits from some 
neighboring village. They went round 
the house, playing under the windows. 
I drew aside the curtains to hear them 
more distinctly. The moonbeams fell 
through the upper part of the case- 
ment, partially lighting up the anti- 
quated apartment. The sounds, as 
they receded, became more soft and 
aerial, and seemed to accord with the 
quiet and moonlight. I listened and 
listened—they became more and more 
tender and remote, and, as they grad- 
ually died away, my head sank upon 
the pillow, and I fell asleep. 


CHRISTMAS DAY 


Dark and dull night, fly hence away, 
And give the honor to this day 
That sees December turned to May. 


Why does the chilling winter’s morn 
Smile like a field beset with corn? 

Or smell like to a mead new-shorn, 
Thus on the sudden? Come and see, 
The cause why things thus fragrant be. 


— Herrick. 
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When I woke the next morning, it ` 


seemed as if all the events of the 
preceding evening had been a dream, 
and nothing but the identity of the 
ancient chamber convinced me of 
their reality. While I lay musing on 
my pillow, I heard the sound of little 
feet pattering outside of the door, 
and a whispering consultation. Pres- 
ently a choir of small voices, chanted 
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forth an old Christmas carol, the 
burden of which was— 


Rejoice, our Savior He was born 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


I rose softly, slipped on my clothes, 
opened the door suddenly, and beheld 
one of the most beautiful little fairy 
groups that a painter could imagine. 
It consisted of a boy and two girls, 
the eldest not more than six, and lovely 
as seraphs. They were going the 
rounds of the house and singing at 
every chamber door; but my sudden 
appearance frightened them into mute 
bashfulness. They remained for a 
moment playing on their lips with their 
fingers, and now and then stealing 
a sly glance from under their eye- 
brows, until, as if by one impulse, 
they scampered away, and as they 
turned an angle of the gallery I 
heard them laughing in triumph at 
their escape. 

Everything conspired to produce 
kind and happy feelings in this strong- 
hold of old-fashioned hospitality. The 
window of my chamber looked out 
upon what in summer would have been 
a beautiful landscape. There was a 
sloping lawn, a fine stream winding 
at the foot of it, and a tract of park 
beyond, with noble clumps of trees 
and herds of deer. At a distance was 
a neat hamlet, with the smoke from 
the cottage chimneys hanging over it, 
and a church with its dark spire in 
strong relief against the clear, cold sky. 
The house was surrounded with ever- 
greens, according to the English cus- 
tom, which would have given almost 
an appearance of summer; but the 
morning was extremely frosty; the 
light vapor of the preceding evening 
had been precipitated by the cold, and 
covered all the trees and every blade 
of grass with its fine erystallizations. 
The rays of a bright morning sun had 
a dazzling effect among the glittering 


. melody by Master Simon. 
were several good voices among the s 
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foliage. A robin, perched upon the top 


of a mountain ash that hung its clus- : 


ters of red berries just before my 
window, was basking himself in the 
sunshine and piping a few querulous 
notes; and a peacock was displaying 
all the glories of his train, and strutting 
with the pride and gravity of a Spanish 
grandee on the terrace walk below. 

I had scarcely dressed myself when 
a servant appeared to invite me to 
family prayers. He showed me the 
way to a small chapel in the old wing 
of the house, where I found the princi- 
pal part of the family already as- 
sembled in a kind of gallery, furnished 
with cushions, hassocks, and large 
prayerbooks; the servants were seated 
on benches below. The old gentleman 
read prayers from a desk in front of 
the gallery, and Master Simon acted 
as clerk, and made the responses; 
and I must do him the justice to say 
that he acquitted himself with great 
gravity and decorum. 

The service was followed by a Christ- 
mas carol, which Mr. Bracebridge 
himself had constructed from a poem 
of his favorite author, Herrick; and 
it had been adapted to an old church 
As there 


household, the effect was extremely 
pleasing; but I was particularly grati- 
fied by the exaltation of heart and 
sudden sally of grateful feeling with 
which the worthy squire delivered one 
stanza, his eye glistening, and his 
voice rambling out of all the bounds of 
time and tune: 


Tis thou that crown’st my glittering hearth 
With guiltless mirth, 

And giv’st me wassail bowls to drink 
Spiced to the brink. 

Lord, ’tis thy plenty-dropping hand 
That soils my land; 

And giv’st me for my bushel sown, 
Twice ten for one. 


94. soils, fertilizes. 
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I afterwards understood that early 
morning service was read on every 
Sunday and saints’ day throughout 
the year, either by Mr. Bracebridge 
or some member of the family. It was 
once almost universally the case at 
the seats of the nobility and gentry 
of England, and it is much to be 
regretted that the custom is falling 
into neglect; for the dullest observer 
must be sensible of the order and 
serenity prevalent in those households 
where the occasional exercise of a 
beautiful form of worship in the morn- 
ing gives, as it were, the keynote to 
every temper for the day, and attunes 
every spirit to harmony. 

Our breakfast consisted of what 
the squire denominated true old Eng- 
lish fare. He indulged in some bitter 
lamentations over modern breakfasts 
of tea and toast, which he censured as 
among the causes of modern effemi- 
nacy and weak nerves, and the decline 
of old English heartiness; and though 
he admitted them to his table to suit 
the palates of his guests, yet there was 
a brave display of cold meats, wine, 
and ale, on the sideboard. 

After breakfast I walked about the 
grounds with Frank Bracebridge and 
Master Simon, or, Mr. Simon, as he 
was called by everybody but the 
squire. We were escorted by a number 
of gentlemanlike dogs, that seemed 
loungers about the establishment, from 
the frisking spaniel to the steady old 
staghound, the last of which was of a 
race that had been in the family time 
out of mind; they were all obedient 
to a dog-whistle which hung to Master 
Simon’s buttonhole, and in the midst 
of their gambols would glance an eye 
occasionally upon a small switch he 
carried in his hand. 

The old mansion had a still more 
venerable look in the yellow sunshine 
than by pale moonlight; and I could 
not but feel the force of the squire’s 
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idea that the formal terraces, heavily 
molded balustrades, and clipped yew 
trees carried with them an air of 
proud aristocracy. There appeared to 
be an unusual number of peacocks 
about the place, and I was making 
some remarks upon what I termed a 
flock of them that were basking under 
a sunny wall, when I was gently cor- 
rected in my phraseology by Master 
Simon, who told me that, according to 
the most ancient and approved treatise 
on hunting, I must say a muster of 
peacocks. “In the same way,” added 
he, with a slight air of pedantry, “‘we 
say a flight of doves or swallows, a 
bevy of quails, a herd of deer, of wrens 
or cranes, a skulk of foxes, or a building 
of rooks.” He went on to inform me 
that, according to Sir Anthony Fitz- 
herbert, we ought to ascribe to this 
bird “‘both understanding and glory; 
for, being praised, he will presently 
set up his tail, chiefly against the 
sun, to the intent you may the better 
behold the beauty thereof. But at 
the fall of the leaf, when his tail 
falleth, he will mourn and hide himself 
in corners, till his tail come again as it 
was.” 

I could not help smiling at this dis- 
play of small erudition on so whimsical 
a subject; but I found that the pea- 
cocks were birds of some consequence 
at the hall; for Frank Bracebridge 
informed me that they were great 
favorites with his father, who was 
extremely careful to keep up the breed; 
partly because they belonged to chiv- 
alry, and were in great request at the 
stately banquets of the olden time, and 
partly because they had a pomp and 
magnificence about them, highly be- 
coming an old family mansion. Noth- 
ing, he was accustomed to say, had an 
air of greater state and dignity than 


69. Sir Anthony Fitzherbert (1470-1538) is thought 
to have written Book of Husbandry, the first book written 
in English on agriculture, 
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a peacock perched upon an antique 
stone balustrade. 

Master Simon had now to hurry off, 
having an appointment at the parish 
church with the village choristers, who 
were to perform some music of his 
selection. There was something ex- 
tremely agreeable in the cheerful flow 
of animal spirits of the little man; and 
I confess I had been somewhat sur- 
prised at his apt quotations from 
authors who certainly were not in the 
range of everyday reading. I men- 
tioned this last -circumstance to Frank 
Bracebridge, who told me with a smile 
that Master Simon’s whole stock of 
erudition was confined to some half a 
dozen old authors, which the squire 
had put into his hands, and which he 
read over and over, whenever he had a 
studious fit, as he sometimes had on a 
rainy day or a long winter evening. 
Sir Anthony Fitzherbert’s Book’ of 
Husbandry, Markham’s Country Con- 
tentments, the Tretyse of Hunting, by 
Sir Thomas Cockayne, Knight, Izaac 
Walton’s Angler, and two or three more 
such ancient worthies of the pen were 
his standard authorities, and, like all 
men who know but a few books, he 
looked up to them with a kind of 
idolatry and quoted them on all oc- 
casions. As to his songs, they were 
chiefly picked out of old books in the 
squire’s library, and adapted to tunes 
that were popular among the choice 
spirits of the last century. His prac- 
tical application of scraps of literature, 
however, had caused him to be looked 
upon as a prodigy of book knowledge 
by all the grooms, huntsmen, and small 
sportsmen of the neighborhood. 

While we were talking we heard the 
distant tolling of the village bell, and 
I was told that the squire was a little 


24. Markham, Gervase (1568-1637) 
Country Contentments in 1611. It treats of sports, 
26. Sir Thomas Cockayne (1519-1592) published his 
Tretyse in 1591. Izaac Walton (1593-1683). Izaak Wal- 
ton s Compleat Angler (1653) is the only book in Master 
Simon’s collection that is read today. 
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particular in having his household at 
church on a Christmas morning, con- 
sidering it a day of pouring out of 
thanks and rejoicing; for, as old Tusser 
observed, 50 


At Christmas be merry, and thankful. withal, 
And feast thy poor neighbors, the great 
with the small. 


“If you are disposed to go to 
church,” said Frank Bracebridge, “I 
can promise you a specimen of my 
cousin Simon’s musical achievements. 
As the church is destitute of an organ, 
he has formed a band from the village 
amateurs and established a musical 
club for their improvement; he has also 60 
sorted a choir, as he sorted my father’s 
pack of hounds, according to the direc- 
tions of Gervase Markham, in his 
Country Contentments; for the bass he 
has sought out all the ‘deep, solemn 
mouths,’ and for the tenor the ‘loud- 
ringing mouths,’ among the country 
bumpkins; and for ‘sweet mouths,’ he 
has culled with curious taste among 
the prettiest lasses in the neighbor- 70 
hood; though these last, he affirms, are 
the most difficult to keep in tune; your 
pretty female singer being exceedingly 
wayward and capricious, and very 
liable to accident.” 

As the morning, though frosty, was 
remarkably fine and clear, the most of 
the family walked to the church, which 
was a very old building of gray stone, 
and stood near a village, about half a so 
mile from the park gate. Adjoining it 
was a low, snug parsonage, which 
seemed coeval with the church. The 
front of it was perfectly matted with a 
yew tree that had been trained against 
its walls, through the dense foliage of 
which apertures had been formed to 
admit light into the small, antique 
lattices. As we passed this sheltered 


_ 49. Tusser, Thomas (1524-1580) wrote on agriculture 
in verse. 
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nest, the parson issued forth and pre- 
ceded us. 

I had expected to see a sleek, well- 
conditioned pastor, such as is often 
found in a snug living in the vicinity 
of a rich patron’s table, but I was dis- 
appointed. The parson was a little 
meager, black-looking man, with a 
grizzled wig that was too wide and 
stood off from each ear, so that his 
head seemed to have shrunk away 
within it, like a dried filbert in its shell. 
He wore a rusty coat, with great skirts, 
and pockets that would have held the 
church Bible and prayer book; and his 
small legs seemed still smaller, from 
being planted in large shoes decorated 
with enormous buckles. 

I was informed by Frank Brace- 
bridge that the parson had been a 
chum of his father’s at Oxford, and had 
received this living shortly after the 
latter had come to his estate. He was 
a complete black-letter hunter, and 
would scarcely read a work printed in 
the Roman character. The editions of 
Caxton and Wynkin de Worde were 
his delight; and he was indefatigable 
in his researches after such old English 
writers as have fallen into oblivion 
from their worthlessness. In deference, 
perhaps, to the notions of Mr. Brace- 
bridge, he had made diligent investi- 
gations into the festive rites and holi- 
day customs of former times, and had 
been as zealous in the inquiry as if he 
had been a boon companion; but it was 
merely with that plodding spirit with 
which men of adust temperament fol- 
low up any track of study, merely 
because it js denominated learning; 
indifferent to its intrinsic nature, 
whether it be the illustration of the 
wisdom or of the ribaldry and obscen- 


24, black-letter, a very black type used in the earliest 
printed books. 26. Roman character, the kind of 
type introduced later than black-letter. (This is Roman 
type.) 27. Caxton and Wynkin de Worde. William 
Caxton (1422?-1491) was the first English printer. Wynkin 
de Worde served as his assistant, but became an emment 
successor. 39. adust, gloomy. 
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ity of antiquity. He had pored over 
these old volumes so intensely that 
they seemed to have been reflected in 
his countenance; which, if the face be 
indeed an index of the mind, might be 
compared to a title page of black- 
letter. 

On reaching the church porch we 
found the parson rebuking the gray- 
headed sexton for having used mistle- 
toe among the greens with which the 
church was decorated. It was, he 
observed, an unholy plant, profaned 
by having been used by the druids in 
their mystic ceremonies; and though 
it might be innocently employed in the 
festive ornamenting of halls and 
kitchens, yet it had been deemed by 
the fathers of the church as unhallowed 
and totally unfit for sacred purposes. 
So tenacious was he on this point that 
the poor sexton was obliged to strip 
down a great part of the humble 
trophies of his taste before the parson 
would consent to enter upon the serv- 
ice of the day. 

The interior of the church was ven- 
erable but simple; on the walls were 
several mural monuments of the 
Bracebridges, and just beside the altar 
was a tomb of ancient workmanship, 
on which lay the effigy of a warrior in 
armor, with his legs crossed, a sign of 
his having been a crusader. I was told 
it was one of the family who had 
signalized himself in the Holy Land, 
and the same whose picture hung over 
the fireplace in the hall. 

During service Master Simon stood 
up in the pew and repeated the re- 
sponses very audibly, evincing that 
kind of ceremonious devotion punctu- 
ally observed by a gentleman of the 
old school and a man of old family 
connections. I observed, too, that 
he turned over the leaves of a folio 
prayer book with something of a flour- 


58. druids, the priests of ancient Celtic Britain. They 
were, of course, heathen. 
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ish, possibly to show off an enormous 
seal ring which enriched one of his 
fingers, and which had the look of a 
family relic. But he was evidently 
most solicitous about the musical part 
of the service, keeping his eye fixed 
intently on the choir, and beating time 
with much gesticulation and emphasis. 

The orchestra was in a small gallery, 
and presented a most whimsical group- 
ing of heads, piled one above the other, 
among which I particularly noticed 
that of the village tailor, a pale fellow 
with a retreating forehead and chin, 
who played on the clarinet, and 
seemed to have blown his face to a 
point; and there was another, a short, 
pursy man, stooping and laboring at a 
bass viol, so as to show nothing but 
the top of a round bald head, like the 
egg of an ostrich. ‘There were two or 
three pretty faces among the female 
singers, to which the keen air of a 
frosty morning had given a bright 
rosy tint; but the gentlemen choristers 
had evidently been chosen, like old 
Cremona fiddles, more for tone than 
looks; and as several had to sing from 
the same book there were clusterings 
of odd physiognomies, not unlike those 
groups of cherubs we sometimes see on 
country tombstones. 

The usual services of the choir were 
managed tolerably well, the vocal parts 
generally lagging a little behind the 
instrumental, and some loitering fiddler 
now and then making up for lost time 
by traveling over a passage with 
prodigious celerity, and clearing more 
bars than the keenest fox hunter to 
be in at the death. But the great 
trial was an anthem that had been 
prepared and arranged by Master 
Simon, and on which he had founded 
great expectation. Unluckily there was 
a blunder at the very outset; the musi- 


27, Cremona fiddles, violins made in Cremona, a 
city in Italy formerly famous for its fiae musical in- 
struments. 
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cians became flurried; Master Simon 
was ina fever; everything went on lame- 
ly and irregularly until they came to a 
chorus beginning “Now let us sing 
with one accord,” which seemed to be 
a signal for parting company. All 
became discord and confusion; each 
shifted for himself, and got to the end 
as well, or, rather, as soon as he could, 
excepting one old chorister in a pair of 
horn spectacles bestriding and pinch- 
ing a long, sonorous nose, who hap- 
pened to stand a little apart, and, 
being wrapped up in his own melody, 
kept on a quavering course, wriggling 
his head, ogling his book, and winding 
all up by a nasal solo of at least three 
bars’ duration. 

The parson gave us a most erudite 
sermon on the rites and ceremonies of 
Christmas, and the propriety of observ- 
ing it not merely as a day of thanks- 
giving, but of rejoicing; supporting the 
correctness of his opinions by the 
earliest usages of the church, and en- 
forcing them by the authorities of 
Theophilus of Caesarea, St. Cyprian, 
St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine, and a 
cloud more of saints and fathers, from 
whom he made copious quotations. 
I was a little at a loss to perceive the 
necessity of such a mighty array of 
forces to maintain a point which no 
one present seemed inclined to dispute; 
but I soon found that the good man 
had a legion of ideal adversaries to 
contend with, having, in the course 
of his researches on the subject of 
Christmas, got completely embroiled 
in the sectarian controversies of the 
Revolution, when the Puritans made 
such a fierce assault upon the cere- 
monies of the church, and poor old 
Christmas was driven out of the land 
by proclamation of Parliament. The 
worthy parson lived but with times 
past, and knew but little of the present. 


73. Theophilus, etc., four fathers of the early church. 
87. Revolution, the Puritan Revolution of 1641. 
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Shut up among worm-eaten tomes 
in the retirement of his antiquated 
little study, the pages of old times 
were to him as the gazettes of the day; 
while the era of the Revolution was 
mere modern history. He forgot that 
nearly two centuries had elapsed since 
the fiery persecution of poor mince-pie 
throughout the land; when plum por- 
ridge was denounced as “mere popery,” 
and roast beef as anti-Christian; and 
that Christmas had been brought in 
again triumphantly with the merry 
court of King Charles at the Restora- 
tion. He kindled into warmth with the 
ardor of his contest and the host of 
imaginary foes with whom he had to 
combat; he had a stubborn conflict 
with old Prynne and two or three other 
forgotten champions of the Round- 
heads on the subject of Christmas 
festivity; and concluded by urging his 
hearers, in the most solemn and af- 
fecting manner, to stand to the tradi- 
tional customs of their fathers, and 
feast and make merry on this joyful 
anniversary of the church. 

I have seldom known a sermon at- 
tended apparently with more imme- 
diate effects; for on leaving the church 
the congregation seemed one and all 
possessed with the gayety of spirit so 
earnestly enjoined by their pastor. 
The elder folks gathered in knots in 
the churchyard, greeting and shaking 
hands; and the children ran about 
crying “Ule! Ule!” and repeating some 
uncouth rimes which the parson, who 
had joined us, informed me had been 
handed down from days of yore. The 
villagers doffed their hats to the squire 
as he passed, giving him the good 
wishes of the season with every appear- 
ance of heartfelt sincerity, and were 
invited by him to the hall to take some- 
thing to keep out the cold of the 
with the cout partyin tho lime ol Charles. 20, Round. 


heads, the Puritans, who wore their hair short. The 
Cavaliers (line 50) wore their hair long. 
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weather; and I heard blessings uttered 
by several of the poor, which con- 
vinced me that, in the midst of his 
enjoyments, the worthy old Cavalier 
had not forgotten the true Christmas 
virtue of charity. 

On our way homeward his heart 
seemed overflowed with generous and 
happy feelings. As we passed over a 
rising ground which commanded some- 
thing of a prospect, the sounds of 
rustic merriment now and then reached 
our ears. The squire paused for a few 
moments and looked around with an 
air of inexpressible benignity. The 
beauty of the day was of itself suf- 
ficient to inspire philanthropy. Not- 
withstanding the frostiness of the morn- 
ing, the sun in his cloudless journey 
had acquired sufficient power to melt 
away the thin covering of snow from 
every southern declivity, and to bring 
out the living green which adorns an 
English landscape even in midwinter. 
Large tracts of smiling verdure con- 
trasted with the dazzling whiteness of 
the shaded slopes and hollows. Every 
sheltered bank, on which the broad 
rays rested, yielded its silver rill of cold 
and limpid water, glittering through 
the dripping grass; and sent up slight 
exhalations to contribute to the thin 
haze that hung just above the surface 
of the earth. There was something 
truly cheering in this triumph of 
warmth and verdure over the frosty 
thralldom of winter; it was, as the 
squire observed, an emblem of Christ- 
mas hospitality, breaking through the 
chills of ceremony and selfishness, and 
thawing every heart into a flow. He 
pointed with pleasure to the indica- 
tions of good cheer reeking from the 
chimneys of the comfortable farm- 
houses and low-thatched cottages. “I 
love,” said he, “‘to see this day well 
kept by rich and poor; it is a great 
thing to have one day in the year, 
at least, when you are sure of being 
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welcome wherever you go, and of hav- 
ing as it were the world thrown all 
open to you; and I am almost dis- 
posed to join with Poor Robin, in his 
malediction on every churlish enemy 
to this honest festival— 


“Those who at Christmas do repine 

And would fain hence dispatch him, 
May they with old Duke Humphry dine, 
10 Or else may Squire Ketch catch em.” 


The squire went on to lament the 
deplorable decay of the games and 
amusements which were once preva- 
lent at this season among the lower 
orders and countenanced by the higher; 
when the old halls of the castles and 

_manor houses were thrown open at 
daylight; when the tables were cov- 
ered with brawn, and beef, and hum- 

20 ming ale; when the harp and the carol 

resounded all day Jong, and when rich 
and poor were alike welcome to enter 
and make merry. “Our old games and 
local customs,” said he, “had a great 
effect in making the peasant fond of 
his home, and the promotion of them 
by the gentry made him fond of his 
lord. They made the times merrier 
and kinder and better, and I can truly 
30 say, with one of our old poets: 


“I like them well. The curious preciseness 

And all-pretended gravity of those 

That seek to banish hence these harmless 
sports, 

Have thrust away much ancient honesty. 


“The nation,’ continued he, “is 
altered; we have almost Jost our simple, 
true-hearted peasantry. They have 
broken asunder from the higher classes, 
and seem to think their interests are 
40 separate. They have become too 
knowing and begin to read news- 
papers, listen to ale-house politicians, 
and talk of reform. I think one mode 
See note on line 57, page 171. 


To dine with Duke Humphry 
Squire Ketch, 


4, Poor Robin. 
9. Duke Humphry. 
meant to have no dinner at all. 10. 
Jack Ketch, the hangman. 
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to keep them in good humor in these 
hard times would be for the nobility 
and gentry to pass more time on their 
estates, mingle more among the coun- 
try people, and set the merry old 
English games going again.” 

Such was the good squire’s project 
for mitigating public discontent; and, 
indeed, he had once attempted to put 
his doctrine in practice, and a few 
years before had kept open house dur- 
ing the holidays in the old style. The 
country people, however, did not un- 
derstand how to play their parts in 
the scene of hospitality; many uncouth 
circumstances occurred; the manor was 
overrun by all the vagrants of the 
country, and more beggars drawn into 
the neighborhood in one week than the 
parish officers could get rid of in a 
year. Since then he had contented 
himself with inviting the decent part 
of the neighboring peasantry to call at 
the hall on Christmas Day, and with 
distributing beef and bread and ale 
among the poor, that they might make 
merry in their own dwellings. 

We had not been long home when 
the sound of music was heard from a 
distance. A band of country lads, 
without coats, their shirt sleeves fanci- 
fully tied with ribbons, their hats 
decorated with greens, and clubs in 
their hands, was seen advancing up the 
avenue, followed by a large number of 
villagers and peasantry. They stopped 
before the hall door, where the music 
struck up a peculiar air, and the lads 
performed a curious and intricate 
dance, advancing, retreating, and strik- 
ing their clubs together, keeping exact 
time to the music; while one, whimsi- 
cally crowned with a fox’s skin, the 
tail of which flaunted down his back, 
kept capering round the skirts of the 
dance and rattling a Christmas box 
with many antic gesticulations. 

The squire eyed this fanciful ex- 
hibition with great interest and de- 
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light, and gave me a full account of its 
origin, which he traced to the times 
when the Romans held possession of 
the island; plainly proving that this 
was a lineal descendant of the sword 
dance of the ancients. It was now, 
he said, nearly extinct, but he had 
accidentally met with traces of it in 
the neighborhood, and had encouraged 
its revival; though, to tell the truth, it 
was too apt to be followed up by the 
rough cudgel play, aud broken heads 
in the evening. 

After the dance was concluded, the 
whole party was entertained with 
brawn and beef and stout home- 
brewed. The squire himself mingled 
among the rustics, and was received 
with awkward demonstrations of def- 
erence and regard. It is true I per- 
ceived two or three of the younger 
peasants, as they were raising their 
tankards to their mouths, when the 
squires back was turned, making 
something of a grimace and giving each 
other the wink; but the moment they 
caught my eye they pulled grave faces, 
and were exceedingly demure. With 
Master Simon, however, they all seemed 
more at their ease. His varied occu- 
pations and amusements had made 
him well known throughout the neigh- 
borhood. He was a visitor at every 
farmhouse and cottage; gossiped with 
the farmers and their wives; romped 
with their daughters; and, like that 
type of a vagrant bachelor, the 
humblebee, tolled the sweets from all 
the rosy lips of the country round. 

The bashfulness of the guests soon 
gave way before good cheer and affa- 
bility. There is something genuine and 
affectionate in the gayety of the lower 
orders, when it is excited by the 
bounty and familiarity of those above 
them; the warm glow of gratitude en- 
ters into their mirth, and a kind word 
or a small pleasantry frankly uttered 
by a patron gladdens the heart of the 


50 dependent more than oil and wine. 
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When the squire had retired the merri- 
ment increased, and there was much 
joking and laughter, particularly be- 
tween Master Simon and a hale, 
ruddy-faced, white-headed farmer, who 
appeared to be the wit of the village; 
for I observed all his companions to 
wait with open mouths for his retorts, 
and burst into a gratuitous laugh be- 
fore they could well understand them. 

The whole house indeed seemed 
abandoned to merriment. As I passed 
to my room to dress for dinner I heard 
the sound of music in a small court, 
and looking through a window that 
commanded it I perceived a band of 
wandering musicians, with pandean 
pipes and tambourine; a pretty, co- 
quettish housemaid was dancing a jig 
with a smart country lad, while several 
of the other servants were looking on. 
In the midst of her sport the girl caught 
a glimpse of my face at the window, 
and, coloring up, ran off with an air 
of roguish, affected confusion. 


THE CHRISTMAS DINNER 


Lo, now is come our joyful ’st feast! 
Let every man be jolly, 
Eache roome with yvie leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 
Now all our neighbours’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning; 
Their ovens they with bak’t meats choke 
And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if, for cold, it hap to die, 
Wee’le bury’t in a Christmas pye, 
And evermore be merry. 


—Withers’s Juvenilia* 


I had finished my toilet, and was 
loitering with Frank Bracebridge in 
the library, when we heard a distant 
thwacking sound, which he informed 


67. pandean pipes, shepherds’ pipes, which were 
fabled to have been invented by the god Pan. 

*Withers’s Juvenilia. George Wither or Withers 
(1588-1667), whose Juvenilia was published in 1622, would 
have met the approval of Squire Bracebridge, for the book 
was two hundred years old at the time, 
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me was a signal for the serving up of 
the dinner. The squire kept up old 
customs in kitchen as well as hall; and 
the rolling-pin, struck upon the dresser 
by the cook, summoned the servants 
to carry in the meats. 


Just in this nick the cook knocked thrice, 
And all the waiters in a trice 
His summons did obey; 
Each serving man, with dish in hand, 
Marched boldly up, like our train band, 
Presented, and away. 


The dinner was served up in the 
great hall, where the squire always 
held his Christmas banquet. A blaz- 
ing, crackling fire of logs had been 
heaped on to warm the spacious apart- 
ment, and the flame went sparkling 
and wreathing up the wide-mouthed 
chimney. The great picture of the 
crusader and his white horse had been 
profusely decorated with greens for 
the occasion; and holly and ivy had 
likewise been wreathed round the 
helmet and weapons on the opposite 
wall, which I understood were the 
arms of the same warrior. I must 
own, by the by, I had strong doubts 
about the authenticity of the painting 
and armor as having belonged to the 
crusader, they certainly having the 
stamp of more recent days; but I was 
told that the painting had been so 
considered time out of mind; and that 
as to the armor, it had been found in a 
lumber room and elevated to its 
present situation by the squire, who at 
once determined it to be the armor of 
the family hero; and as he was abso- 
lute authority on all such subjects in 
his own household, the matter had 
passed into current acceptation. A 
sideboard was set out just under this 
chivalric trophy, on which was a 
display of plate that might have vied 
(at least in variety) with Belshazzar’s 


Quoted from “Ballad on a 


7. Justin this nick, etc. 
Bel- 


Wedding” by Sir John Suckling (1609-1642). 46. 
shazzar’s parade. See Daniel, v, 1-4 
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parade of the vessels of the temple: 
“flagons, cans, cups, beakers, goblets, 
basins, and ewers”’; the gorgeous 
utensils of good companionship that 
had gradually accumulated through 
many generations of jovial house- 
keepers. Before these stood the two 
yule candles, beaming like two stars 
of the first magnitude; other lights 
were distributed in branches, and the 
whole array glittered like a firmament 
of silver. 

We were ushered into this banquet- 
ing scene with the sound of minstrelsy, 
the old harper being seated on a stool 
beside the fireplace and twanging his 
instrument with a vast deal more 
power than melody. Never did Christ- 
mas board display a more goodly and 
gracious assemblage of countenances; 
those who were not handsome were at 
least happy; and happiness is a rare 
improver of your hard-favored visage. 
I always consider an old English family 
as well worth studying as a collection 
of Holbein’s portraits or Albert Diirer’s 
prints. There is much antiquarian 
lore to be acquired; much knowledge 
of the physiognomies of former times. 
Perhaps it may be from having con- 
tinually before their eyes those rows 
of old family portraits, with which the 
mansions of this country are stocked; 
certain it is, that the quaint features 
of antiquity are often most faithfully 
perpetuated in these ancient lines; and 
I have traced an old family nose 
through a whole picture gallery, legit- 
imately handed down from generation 
to generation, almost from the time 
of the Conquest. Something of the 
kind was to be observed in the worthy 
company around me. Many of their 
faces had evidently originated in a 
Gothic age, and been merely copied by 
succeeding generations; and there was 
one little girl in particular, of staid 


72. Holbein . .. Dürer. Hans Holbein (1497-1543) 
and Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528) were noted German 
painters. 
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demeanor, with a high Roman nose 
and an antique vinegar aspect, who 
was a great favorite of the squire’s, 
being, as he said, a Bracebridge all 
over, and the very counterpart of one 
of his ancestors who figured in the 
court of Henry VIII. 

The parson said grace, which was 
not a short familiar one, such as is 
commonly addressed to the Diety in 
these unceremonious days, but a long, 
courtly, well-worded one of the ancient 
school. There was now a pause, as if 
something was expected; when sud- 
denly the butler entered the hall with 
some degree of bustle. He was at- 
tended by a servant on each side witha 
large wax-light, and bore a silver dish, 
on which was an enormous pig’s head, 
decorated with rosemary, with a lemon 
in its mouth, which was placed with 
great formality at the head of the 
table. The moment this pageant made 
its appearance, the harper struck up a 
flourish; at the conclusion of which 
the young Oxonian, on receiving a 
hint from the squire, gave, with an 
air of the most comic gravity, an old 
carol, the first verse of which was as 
follows: 


Caput apri defero 

Reddens laudes Domino. 
The boar’s head in hand bring I, 
With garlands gay and rosemary. 
I pray you all sing merrily 

Qui estis in convivio. 


Though prepared to witness many 
of these little eccentricities, from being 
apprised of the peculiar hobby of mine 
host, yet, I confess, the parade with 
which so odd a dish was introduced 
somewhat perplexed me, until I gather- 
ed from the conversation of the squire 
and the parson that it was meant to 
represent the bringing in of the boar’s 

31. Caput apri defero, etc. The first line is trans- 
lated in the third. The second reads: “Rendering praises 


unto the Lord.” The last line means: ‘‘Who are present 
at the feast.” 
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head, a dish formerly served up with 
much ceremony and the sound of 
minstrelsy and song at great tables on 
Christmas Day. 

“I like the old custom,” said the 
squire, “not merely because it is stately 
and pleasing in itself, but because it 
was observed at the college at Oxford 
at which I was educated. When I 
hear the old song chanted, it brings 
to mind the time when I was young 
and gamesome—and the noble old 
college hall—and my fellow students 
loitering about in their black gowns; 
many of whom, poor lads, are now in 
their graves!” 

The parson, however, whose mind 
was not haunted by such associations, 
and who was always more taken up 
with the text than the sentiment, 
objected to the Oxonian’s version of 
the carol, which he affirmed was differ- 
ent from that sung at college. He 
went on, with the dry perseverance of 
a commentator, to give the college 
reading, accompanied by sundry anno- 
tations; addressing himself at first to 
the company at large, but finding their 
attention gradually diverted to other 
talk and other objects, he lowered his 
tone as his number of auditors dimin- 
ished, until he concluded his remarks 
in an under-voice to a fat-headed old 
gentleman next to him, who was 
silently engaged in the discussion of a 
huge plateful of turkey. 

The table was literally loaded with 
good cheer, and presented an epitome 
of country abundance, in this season 
of overflowing larders. A distinguished 
post was allotted to “ancient sirloin,” 
as mine host termed it; being as he 
added, “the standard of old English 
hospitality, and a joint of goodly 


presence and full of expectation.” 9 


There were several dishes quaintly 
decorated, and which had evidently 
something traditional in their embel- 
lishments; but about which, as I did 
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not like to appear over-curious, I asked 
no questions. 

I could not, however, but notice a 
pie, magnificently decorated with 
peacock’s feathers, in imitation of the 
tail of that bird, which overshadowed 
a considerable tract of the table. This, 
the squire confessed, with some little 
hesitation, was a pheasant pie, though 
a peacock pie was certainly the most 
authentical; but there had been such a 
mortality among the peacocks this 
season that he could not prevail upon 
himself to have one killed. 

It would be tedious, perhaps, to my 
wiser readers, who may not have that 
foolish fondness for odd and obsolete 
things to which I am a little given, 
were I to mention the other make- 
shifts of this worthy old humorist, by 
which he was endeavoring to follow up, 
though at humble distance, the quaint 
customs of antiquity. I was pleased, 
however, to see the respect shown to 
his whims by his children and relatives, 
who, indeed, entered readily into the 
full spirit of them, and seemed all well- 
versed in their parts, having doubtless 
been present at many a rehearsal. I 
was amused, too, at the air of profound 
gravity with which the butler and 
other servants executed the duties 
assigned them, however eccentric. 
They had an old-fashioned look, hav- 
ing, for the most part, been brought up 
in the household, and grown into keep- 
ing with the antiquated mansion and 
the humors of its lord, and most 
probably looked upon all his whimsical 
regulations as the established laws of 
honorable housekeeping. 

When the cloth was removed, the 
butler brought in a huge silver vessel 
of rare and curious workmanship, 
which he placed before the squire. 
Its appearance was hailed with ac- 
clamation, being the wassail bowl, so 
renowned in Christmas festivity. The 
contents had been prepared by the 
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squire himself; for it was a beverage 
in the skillful mixture of which he 
particularly prided himself; alleging 
that it was too abstruse and complex 
for the comprehension of an ordinary 
servant. It was a potation, indeed, 
that might well make the heart of 
a toper leap within him, being com- 
posed of the richest and raciest wines, 
highly spiced and sweetened, with 
roasted apples bobbing about the sur- 
face. 

The old gentleman’s whole counte- 
nance beamed with a serene look of 
in-dwelling delight as he stirred this 
mighty bowl. Having raised it to his 
lips, with a hearty wish of a merry 
Christmas to all present, he sent it 
brimming round the board, for every- 
one to follow his example, according to 
the primitive style; pronouncing it 
“the ancient fountain of good feeling, 
where all hearts met together.” 

There was much laughing and rally- 
ing as the honest emblem of Christmas 
joviality circulated, and was kissed 
rather coyly by the ladies. When it 
reached Master Simon, he raised it in 
both hands, and with the air of a boon 
companion struck up an old wassail 
chanson. 


The brown bowle, 
The merry brown bowle, 
As it goes round about-a, 
Fill 
Still, 
Let the world say what it will, 
And drink your fill all out-a. 
The deep canne, 
The merry deep canne, 
As thou dost freely quaff-a, 
Sing 
Fling, 
Be as merry as a king, 
And sound a lusty laugh-a, 


Much of the conversation during 
dinner turned upon family topics, to 


80. chanson, song. 8l. The brown 
n, à . bowie, . 
from Poor Robin’s Almanac (see note on line 57, vice at 
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which I was a stranger. There was, 
however, a great deal of rallying of 
Master Simon about some gay widow, 
with whom he was accused of having a 
flirtation. This attack was commenced 
by the ladies; but it was continued 
throughout the dinner by the fat- 
headed old gentleman next the parson 
with the persevering assiduity of a 


10 slow hound; being one of those long- 


winded jokers, who, though rather 
dull at starting game, are unrivaled for 
their talents in hunting it down. At 
every pause in the general conversa- 
tion, he renewed his bantering in 
pretty much the same terms, winking 
hard at me with both eyes whenever 
he gave Master Simon what he con- 
sidered a home thrust. The latter, 


20 indeed, seemed fond of being teased on 


the subject, as old bachelors are apt 
to be; and he took occasion to inform 
me, in an undertone, that the lady in 
question was a prodigiously fine woman, 
and drove her own curricle. 

The dinner time passed away in this 
flow of innocent hilarity, and, though 
the old hall may have resounded in its 
time with many a scene of broader rout 


30 and revel, yet I doubt whether it ever 


witnessed more honest and genuine 
enjoyment. How easy it is for one 
benevolent being to diffuse pleasure 
around him; and how truly is a kind 
heart a fountain of gladness, making 
everything in its vicinity to freshen 
into smiles! The joyous disposition of 
the worthy squire was perfectly con- 
tagious; he was happy himself, and 


40 disposed to make all the world happy; 


and the little eccentricities of his 
humor did but season, in a Manner, 
the sweetness of his philanthropy. 
When the ladies had retired, the 
conversation, as usual, became still 
more animated; many good things were 
broached which had been thought of 
during dinner, but which would not 


10. slow hound, sleuth-hound, or bloodhound. 
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exactly do for a lady’s ear; and though 
I cannot positively affirm that there 
was much wit uttered, yet I have cer- 
tainly heard many contests of rare wit 
produce much less laughter. Wit, after 
all,is a mighty tart, pungent ingredient, 
and much too acid for some stomachs; 
but honest good humor is the oil and 
wine of a merry meeting, and there is 
no jovial companionship equal to that 
where the jokes are rather small and 
the laughter abundant. 

The squire told several long stories 
of early college pranks and adven- 
tures, in some of which the parson had 
been a sharer; though in looking at 
the latter, it required some effort of 
imagination to figure such a little dark 
anatomy of a man into the perpe- 
trator of a madcap gambol. Indeed, 
the two college chums presented pic- 
tures of what men may be made by 
their different lots in life. The squire 
had left the university to live lustily 
on his paternal domains, in the vigor- 
ous enjoyment of prosperity and sun- 
shine, and had flourished on to a 
hearty and florid old age; whilst the 
poor parson, on the contrary, had 
dried and withered away among dusty 
tomes in the silence and shadows of his 
study. Still there seemed to be a 
spark of almost extinguished fire, 
feebly glimmering in the bottom of his 
soul; and as the squire hinted at a sly 
story of the parson and a pretty milk- 
maid, whom they once met on the 
banks of the Isis, the old gentleman 
made an “‘alphabet of faces,” which, as 
far as I could decipher his physiog- 
nomy, I verily believe was indicative 
of laughter; indeed, I have rarely met 
with an old gentleman that took abso- 
lute offense at the imputed gallantries 
of his youth. 

I found the tide of wine and wassail 


86. the Isis, loca! name for the upper part of the 
Thames River. 87. alphabet of faces, a complete 
series of grimaces. 
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fast gaining on the dry land of sober 
judgment. The company grew merrier 
and louder as their jokes grew duller. 
Master Simon was in as chirping a 
humor as a grasshopper filled with 
dew; his old songs grew of a warmer 
complexion, and he began to talk 
maudlin about the widow. He even 
gave a long song about the wooing of 
a widow, which he informed me he had 
gathered from an excellent black-letter 
work, entitled Cupid’s Solicitor for 
Love, containing store of good advice 
for bachelors, and which he promised 
to lend me. The first verse was to this 
effect : 


He that will woo a widow must not dally, 

He must make hay while the sun doth 
shine; 

He must not stand with her, shall I, shall I, 

But boldly say Widow, thou must be 
mine. 


This song inspired the fat-headed 
old gentleman, who made several 
attempts to tell a rather broad story 
out of Joe Miller that was pat to the 
purpose; but he always stuck in the 
middle, everybody recollecting the 
latter part excepting himself. The 
parson, too, began to show the effects 
of good cheer, having gradually settled 
down into a doze, and his wig sitting 
most suspiciously on one side. Just 
at this juncture we were summoned 
to the drawing-room, and, I suspect, 
at the private instigation of mine host, 
whose joviality seemed always tem- 
pered with a proper love of decorum. 

After the dinner table was removed, 
the hall was given up to the younger 
members of the family, who, prompted 
to all kind of noisy mirth by the 
Oxonian and Master Simon, made its 
old walls ring with their merriment as 
they played at romping games. I de- 
light in witnessing the gambols of 


23, story out of Joe Miller, a stale old jok 
Miller’s Jest Book appeared in 1739. i ee tase 
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children, and particularly at this 
happy holiday season, and could not 
help stealing out of the drawing-room 
on hearing one of their peals of laugh- 
ter. I found them at the game of 
blindman’s-buff. Master Simon, who 
was the leader of their revels, and 
seemed on all occasions to fulfill the 
office of that ancient potentate, the 
Lord of Misrule, was blinded in the 
midst of the hall. The little beings 
were as busy about him as the mock 
fairies about Falstaff; pinching him, 
plucking at the skirts of his coat, and 
tickling him with straws. One fine 
blue-eyed girl of about thirteen, with 
her flaxen hair all in beautiful con- 
fusion, her frolic face in a glow, her 
frock half torn off her shoulders, a 
complete picture of a romp, was the 
chief tormentor; and, from the slyness 
with which Master Simon avoided the 
smaller game, and hemmed this wild 
little nymph in corners, and obliged 
her to jump shrieking over chairs, I 
suspected the rogue of being not a whit 
more blinded than was convenient. 
When I returned to the drawing- 
room I found the company seated 
round the fire, listening to the parson, 
who was deeply ensconced in a high- 
backed oaken chair, the work of some 
cunning artificer of yore, which had 
been brought from the library for his 
particular accommodation. From this 
venerable piece of furniture, with 
which his shadowy figure and dark 
weazen face so admirably accorded, 
he was dealing out strange accounts 
of the popular superstitions and leg- 
ends of the surrounding country, with 
which he had become acquainted in 
the course of his antiquarian re- 
searches. I am half inclined to think 
that the old gentleman was himself 
somewhat tinctured with superstition, 


_ 54. Lord of Misrule, master of ceremonies, the leader 
in all the festivities. 56. mock fairies about Falstaff. 
See Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor, V, v. 
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as men are very apt to be who live 
a recluse and studious life in a se- 
questered part of the country, and pore 
over black-letter tracts, so often filled 
with the marvelous and supernatural. 
He gave us several anecdotes of the 
fancies of the neighboring peasantry 
concerning the effigy of the crusader 
which lay on the tomb by the church 
altar. As it was the only monument 
of the kind in that part of the country, 
it had always been regarded with feel- 
ings of superstition by the good wives 
of the village. It was said to get up 
from the tomb and walk the rounds 
of the churchyard in stormy nights, 
particularly when it thundered; and 
one old woman, whose cottage bor- 
dered on the churchyard, had seen it 
through the windows of the church, 
when the moon shone, slowly pacing 
up and down the aisles. It was the 
belief that some wrong had been left 
unredressed by the deceased, or some 
treasure hidden, which kept the spirit 
in a state of trouble and restlessness. 
Some talked of gold and jewels buried 
in the tomb, over which the specter 
kept watch; and there was a story cur- 
rent of a sexton in old times, who en- 
deavored to break his way to the cof- 
fin at night, but, just as he reached it, 
received a violent blow from the mar- 
ble hand of the effigy, which stretched 
him senseless on the pavement. These 
tales were often laughed at by some 
of the sturdier among the rustics, yet, 
when night came on, there were many 
of the stoutest unbelievers that were 
shy of venturing alone in the footpath 
that led across the churchyard. 

From these and other anecdotes 
that followed, the crusader appeared 
to be the favorite hero of ghost stories 
throughout the vicinity. His picture, 
which hung up in the hall, was thought 
by the servants to have something su- 
pernatural about it; for they remarked 
that in whatever part of the hall you 
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went the eyes of the warrior were still 
fixed on you. The old porter’s wife, 
too, at the lodge, who had been born 
and brought up in the family and was 
a great gossip among the maid serv- 
ants, affirmed that in her young days 
she had often heard say that on Mid- 
summer Eve, when it was well known 
all kinds of ghosts, goblins, and fairies 
become visible and walk abroad, the 
crusader used to mount his horse, come 
down from his picture, ride about the 
house, down the avenue, and so to the 
church to visit the tomb; on which 
occasion the church door most civilly 
swung open of itself; not that he needed 
it, for he rode through closed gates and 
even stone walls, and had been seen 
by one of the dairy maids to pass 
between two bars of the great park 
gate, making himself as thin as a sheet 
of paper. 

All these superstitions I found had 
been very much countenanced by the 
squire, who, though not superstitious 
himself, was very fond of seeing others 
so. He listened to every goblin tale 
of the neighboring gossips with in- 
finite gravity, and held the porter’s 
wife in high favor on account of her 
talent for the marvelous. He was him- 
self a great reader of old legends and 
romances, and often lamented that he 
could not believe in them; for a super- 
stitious person, he thought, must live 
in a kind of fairyland. 

Whilst we were all attention to the 
parson’s stories, our ears were sud- 
denly assailed by a burst of hetero- 
geneous sounds from the hall, in which 
were mingled something like the clang 
of rude minstrelsy, with the uproar of 
many small voices and girlish laughter. 
The door suddenly flew open, and a 
train came trooping into the room that 
might almost have been mistaken for 
the breaking up of the court of Fairy. 
That indefatigable spirit, Master Si- 
mon, in the faithful discharge of his 
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duties as Lord of Misrule, had con- 
ceived the idea of a Christmas mum- 
mery or masking; and having called in 
to his assistance the Oxonian and the 
young officer, who were equally ripe 
for anything that should occasion 
romping and merriment, they had car- 
ried it into instant effect. The old 
housekeeper had been consulted; the 
antique clothespresses and wardrobes 
rummaged and made to yield up the 
relics of finery that had not seen 
the light for several generations; the 
younger part of the company had been 
privately convened from the parlor and 
hall, and the whole had been bedizened 
out into a burlesque imitation of an 
antique mask. 

Master Simon led the van as “An- 
cient Christmas,” quaintly appareled 
in a ruff, a short cloak, which had very 
much the aspect of one of the old 
housekeeper’s petticoats, and a hat 
that might have served for a village 
steeple, and must indubitably have 
figured in the days of the Covenanters. 
From under this his nose curved 
boldly forth, flushed with a frost-bitten 
bloom, that seemed the very trophy 
of a December blast. He was accom- 
panied by the biue-eyed romp, dished 
up as “Dame Mince Pie,” in the ven- 
erable magnificence of a faded brocade, 
long stomacher, peaked hat, and high- 
heeled shoes. The young officer ap- 
peared as Robin Hood, in a sporting 
dress of Kendal green, and a foraging 
cap with a gold tassel. 

The costume, to be sure, did not 
bear testimony to deep research, and 
there was an evident eye to the pic- 
turesque, natural to a young gallant in 
the presence of his mistress. The fair 
Julia hung on his arm in a pretty 
rustic dress, as “Maid Marian.” The 
(pases AHO). 36. "ene “Covenanters, those "pin 
agreed, or covenanted, in 1638 to support the reformed 


religion in Scotland. $7, Kendal green, a kind of cloth. 


45. Maid Marian, the sweetheart of Robin Hood, the 
outlaw, 
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rest of the train had been metamor- 
phosed in various ways; the girls 
trussed up in the finery of the ancient 
bells of the Bracebridge line, and the 
striplings bewhiskered with burnt cork, 
and gravely clad in broad skirts, hang- 
ing sleeves, and full-buttoned wigs, to 
represent the character of Roast Beef, 
Plum Pudding, and other worthies 
celebrated in ancient maskings. The 
whole was under the control of the 
Oxonian, in the appropriate character 


of Misrule; and I observed that he 


exercised rather a mischievous sway 
with his wand over the smaller per- 
sonages of the pageant. 

The irruption of this motley crew 
with beat of drum, according to an- 
cient custom, was the consummation of 
uproar and merriment. Master Simon 
covered himself with glory by the 
stateliness with which, as Ancient 
Christmas, he walked a minuet with 
the peerless, though giggling, Dame 
Mince Pie. It was followed by a dance 
of all the characters, which from its 
medley of costumes, seemed as though 
the old family portraits had skipped 
down from their frames to join in the 
sport. Different centuries were figur- 
ing at cross hands and right and left; 
the Dark Ages were cutting pirouettes 
and rigadoons; and the days of Queen 
Bess jigging merrily down the middle 
through a line of succeeding genera- 
tions. 

The worthy squire contemplated 
these fantastic sports, and this resur- 
rection of his old wardrobe, with the 
simple relish of childish delight. He 
stood chuckling and rubbing his hands, 
and scarcely hearing a word the parson 
said, notwithstanding that the latter 
was discoursing most authentically on 
the ancient and stately dance of the 
Pavon, or peacock, from which he con- 
ceived the minuet to be derived. For 


90. dance of the Pavon, a stately dance. 
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my part, I was in a continual excite- 
ment from the varied scenes of whim 
and innocent gayety passing before 
me. It was inspiring to see wild-eyed 
frolic and warm-hearted hospitality 
breaking out from among the chills 
and glooms of winter, and old age 
throwing off his apathy and catching 
once more the freshness of youthful 
enjoyment. I felt also an interest in 
the scene from the consideration that 
these fleeting customs were posting 
fast into oblivion, and that this was, 
perhaps, the only family in England 
in which the whole of them was still 
punctiliously observed. There was a 
quaintness, too, mingled with all this 
yevelry, that gave it a peculiar zest: 
it was suited to the time and place; 
and as the old manor house almost 
reeled with mirth and _ wassail, it 
seemed echoing back the joviality of 
long-departed years. 

But enough of Christmas and its 
gambols; it is time for me to pause in 
this garrulity. Methinks I hear the 
questions asked by my graver readers, 
“To what purpose is all this—how is 
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the world to be made wiser by this 
talk?” Alas! is there not wisdom 
enough extant for the instruction of 
the world? And if not, are there not 
thousands of abler pens laboring for 
its improvement? It is so much 
pleasanter to please than to instruct— 
to play the companion rather than the 
preceptor. 

What, after all, is the mite of wis- 
dom that I could throw into the mass 
of knowledge; or how am I sure that 
my sagest deductions may be safe 
guides for the opinions of others? 
But in writing to amuse, if I fail, the 
only evil is in my own disappointment. 
If, however, I can by any lucky chance, 
in these days of evil, rub out one 
wrinkle from the brow of care, or be- 
guile the heavy heart of one moment 
of sorrow; if I can now and then pene- 
trate through the gathering film of 
misanthropy, prompt the benevolent 
view of human nature, and make my 
reader more in good humor with his 
fellow beings and himself, surely, 
surely, I shall not then have written 
entirely in vain. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 

1. These essays give a connected account of 
old Christmas customs in a section of England 
little disturbed by the commercial progress of 
the age. 

2. These Christmas sketches reveal Irving at 
his best. His love of people, both old and young, 
his delight in established customs, his quiet but 
keen sense of humor, are all exhibited in their 
most graceful guise. When Irving was growing 
up, Christmas was but little celebrated in 
America. In “Christmas Day” he makes refer- 
ence to the opposition to such celebrations even 
in old England. When the English Puritans 
came into power in 1641, they agitated against 
many ceremonies of the church, Christmas 
included. New England was settled by Puritans 
who carried out their convictions unopposed. 
The New York in which Irving was reared seems 
to have felt much of this influence. 


3. When Irving began his long stay in 
England in 1815 he reveled in all the antique 
customs of which he had read but which he had 
never observed. In these sketches he brings to- 
gether the Christmas traditions of England. 
The yule clog (a heavy log or root of a tree) was 
brought in on Christmas Eve, laid in the great 
fireplace, and lighted with a piece of last year’s 
log, which had been carefully preserved. It was 
to burn all night; for it to go out was a sign of 
ill-luck. The mistletoe was hung up, and young 
men were permitted to kiss the girls under it, 
plucking a white berry from the bush for each 
kiss. The mince pie, or “Christmas pie,” oc- 
cupied a prominent place on the table. Im- 
portant also was a peacock pie, sometimes 
served up with the head and all its plumage at 
one end of the dish and, at the other, the tail. 
Equally celebrated was the wassail bowl. 
“‘Wassail’” was originally “wes hal,’ meaning 
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“Be thou well.” Later it came to be used as a 
toast, and finally was equivalent to carouse. 
The custom of drinking out of the same cup 
gradually gave place to using separate cups. 
In the evening the waits, or bands of singers, 
went from house to house, singing carols. 

4. Squire Bracebridge retained something of 
the ancient English arrangement in his house. 
The great hall, such as Scott describes in Zvan- 
hoe, lingered on in a modified form. Originally 
it was the great living-room of the castle. 
Meals were cooked and eaten there, guests were 
entertained there, and often the men of the 
household slept there, though the private 
apartments, called bowers, were used too. In 
the hall the harper was a welcome guest, for he 
could sing ancient ballads of heroic deeds. In 
Irving’s day, which seems to us so long ago, 
these customs were obsolete. One of the most 
interesting features of the essays is the occa- 
sional reflection of the hard times that followed 
the Napoleonic wars. After 1815 the lower 
classes became discontented and clamored for 
‘reform. Even Squire Bracebridge, in his re- 
tired nook of England, found that he could not 
follow all the hospitable customs of his ancestors. 


QUESTIONS AND Topics 


Christmas. 1. How is Irving’s delight in 
English country life shown here? 

2. What interests of his are revealed? Does 
any part of the essay reflect personal experiences? 

3. Does the Christmas spirit revealed by this 
essay appear in America? If so, how is it 
exhibited? In what ways are these manifesta- 
tions similar to those Irving mentions? 

The Stagecoach. 1. This essay is largely nar- 
rative (for example, the arrival of the boys at 
their destination, which is told in a delightfully 
simple and natural manner). Point out other 
passages that are lively. How many happenings 
depend on the fact that the trip was made the 
day before Christmas? 

2. Some of the scenes are described with 
zest. Irving’s kindly enthusiasm appears in 
the paragraphs that he devotes to the appear- 
ance of the driver, or coachman, and the estima- 
tion in which he is held along the road. Point 
out one or two other notable descriptions, and 
explain what you like about them. 

3. Point out passages in this essay where the 
English traveling customs described differ from 
those used in America today. 

4, Irving wrote this essay at a time when 
coaching was at the height of its popularity. 
Within a few years the steam railway was intro- 
duced. The following reports should be made 
to the class: 

(a) De Quincey, “The English Mail Coach,” 
particularly the sections entitled “Going down 


with Victory” and “Vision of Sudden Death.” 
Compare not only the coaching scenes but the 
two writers. 

(b) Dickens, David Copperfield, Chapters v 
and xrx, and Pickwick Papers, Chapters XX1 
and xxvu. Compare the coaching scenes and 
the humor of the two writers. 

Christmas Eve. 1. What notion of the Squire 
do you get from Frank Bracebridge’s account? 
From the appearance of the lodge gate? From 
the grounds and the appearance of the house? 
Are these impressions borne out by the festivi- 
ties within the house? 

2. Of the persons in the hall, which interested 
Irving most? Which is most interesting to you? 

3. Point out instances of Irving’s humor. 
For example, what two reasons did the officer 
have for choosing the ‘‘Night-Piece to Julia”? 

4. Where in this essay does Irving show his 
delight in social affairs? His generous interest 
in people? His enjoyment of youth and gaiety? 

5. Make as complete a list as you can of old 
English customs which Irving liked, such as 
serving mince-pie. Choose phrases showing 
that he liked them. Compare the Christmas 
Eve described here with Christmas Eve in 
America today. Include the quarters where the 
celebration was held, the kind of people there, 
and the various kinds of entertainment. 

Christmas Day. 1. Why does Irving begin 
the day with a description of the view from his 
window? Are any features of the scene used in 
later parts of the essay? 

2. What features of the day most interested 
Irving? Quote to prove. Which do you think 
were new to him? 

3. Which features of the day would you most 
like to have seen? Do any of them appear in 
American life today, in a modified form? 
Explain. 

4. Comparison with some of the “Spectator” 
essays in The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers will 
reveal Irving’s kinship with Addison. (a) How 
does Master Simon resemble Will Wimble? 
(See “Spectator” Nos. 2 and 108.) (b) Com- 
pare the Squire’s behavior in church with that 
of Sir Roger. (See “Spectator” No. 106.) 
(ec) Compare Addison and Irving as sketchers of 
character, on the basis of these few passages. 

Christmas Dinner. Compare the old- 
fashioned Christmas day in England and its 
celebration in the United States today. 


REVIEW 


1. The personal essay is charming chiefly 
because of the reflection it gives of the author. 
How many actual events in Irving’s life do you 
find in these essays? What things in life does 
he chiefly admire? What things does he most 
hate? In both respects compare him with a 
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present-day American essayist or with a “colum- 
nist” in some American newspaper. It would be 
well to add a third point—the way Irving and 
the contemporary writer express their ideas, 
the care with which they choose their words and 
construct their sentences, and the vividness or 
grace of the style. 

2. Without looking back over the essays, 
think of two or three scenes that rise to mind. 
Then read them over carefully to see what 
makes them linger in your memory. Is it life 
and movement, or humor, or sentiment? Read 
passages aloud to the class to illustrate your 
points. 

3. Irving is a very skillful writer. The reader 
glides from one topic to another so naturally 
that he does not pause to consider the careful 
arrangement. Draw up an outline of any one 
of the essays. Then study the transitional 
expressions by which Irving takes the reader 
from one topic to the next. 


4. The Sketch Book, though the most famous 
of Irving’s works, is not the most entertaining 
for all readers. It contains only a few specimens 
of his work as the chief originator of the short 
story (particularly, “The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow” and “Rip Van Winkle,” not printed 
in this volume; these should be read by every- 
one who is not already familiar with them). 
A series of reports should be made on some of 
the stories from Tales of a Traveller. (a). In 
Part First read “The Bold Dragoon” and “The 
German Student,” both of which will remind 
you of stories you have read by Edgar Allan Poe. 
Point out the resemblances. (b) Part Third 
contains several good stories about Italian 
bandits in which Irving’s sly satire is evident. 
Read “The Little Antiquary”’ and “The Popkins 
Family,” making a report on Irving’s use of 
satire and humor. (e) Choose one or two 
stories from Part Fourth and compare them with 
“Rip Van Winkle.” 


SELECTIONS FROM HALLECK 


MARCO BOZZARIS 


At midnight, in his guarded tent, 
The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power. 

In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror; 6 
In dreams his song of triumph heard; 

Then wore his monarch’s signet rirg; 
Then pressed that monarch’s throne—a 
king; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 10 
As Eden’s garden bird. 


At midnight, in the forest shades, 
Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, 
True as the steel of their tried blades, 
Heroes in heart and hand. 15 
There had the Persian’s thousands stood, 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood 
On old Platæa’s day; 
And now there breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquered there, 20 
With arm to strike, and soul to dare, 
As quick, as far as they. 
13. Suliote. See Explanatory Note, page 201. 18. 
Platwa’s day, the day in 479 B.c. when the Greeks 


overcame the Persians at Platea. The victory was the 
end of the Persian invasion of ancient Greece. 


An hour passed on—the Turk awoke; 
That bright dream was his last; 

He woke—to hear his sentries shriek, 25 

“To arms! they come! the Greek! the 

Greek!” 

He woke—to die midst flame, and smoke, 

And shout, and groan, and saber-stroke, 
And death shots falling thick and fast 

As lightnings from the mountain cloud; 30 

And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 
Bozzaris cheer his band: 

“Strike—till the last armed foe expires; 

Strike—for your altars and your fires; 


Strike—for the green graves of your 
sires; 
God—and your native land!” 36 
They fought—like brave men, long and 
well; 
They piled that ground with Moslem ` 
slain, 
They conquered—but Bozzaris fell, 
Bleeding at every vein. 40 


His few surviving comrades saw 

His smile when rang their proud hurrah, 
And the red field was won; 

Then saw in death his eyelids close 

Calmly, as to a night’s repose, 45 

Like flowers at set of sun. 
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Come to the bridal-chamber, Death! 
Come to the mother’s, when she feels, 
For the first time, her first-born’s breath; 
Come when the blessed seals 50 

That close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke; 
Come in consumption’s ghastly form, 
The earthquake shock, the ocean storm, 
Come when the heart beats high and warm 
With banquet song, and dance, and 
wine; 56 
And thou art terrible-—the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier; 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony are thine. 60 


But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word; 
And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be. 65 
Come, when his task of fame is wrought— 
Come, with her laurel-leaf, blood-bought— 
Come in her crowning hour—and then 
Thy sunken eye’s unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 70 
Of sky and stars to prisoned men; 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land; 
Thy summons welcome as the cry 
That told the Indian isles were nigh 75 
To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land wind, from woods of palm, 
And orange groves, and fields of balm, 
Blew o’er the Haytian seas. 


Bozzaris! with the storied brave 80 
Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 
Rest thee—there is no prouder grave, 
Even in her own proud clime. 
She wore no funeral-weeds for thee, 84 
Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume 
Like torn branch from death’s leafless tree 
In sorrow’s pomp and pageantry, 
The heartless luxury of the tomb. 
But she remembers thee as one 
Long loved and for a season gone; 90 
For thee her poet’s lyre is wreathed, 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed; 
For thee she rings the birthday bells; 
Of thee her babes’ first lisping tells; 


50. blessed seals, apparently a reference to the 
fourth seal. See Revelation vi, 18. 76. Genoese, Co- 
umbus, 


For thine her evening prayer is said 95 
At palace couch and cottage bed; 
Her soldier, closing with the foe, 
Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow; 
His plighted maiden, when she fears 
For him the joy of her young years, 100 
Thinks of thy fate, and checks her tears; 
And she, the mother of thy boys, 
Though in her eye and faded cheek 
Is read the grief she will not speak, 
The memory of her buried joys, 105 
And even she who gave thee birth, 
Will, by their pilgrim-circled hearth, 
Talk of thy doom without a sigh. 
For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s; 
One of the few, the immortal names, 110 
That were not born to die. 


ON THE DEATH OF 
JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE 


OF NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1820 


The good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry 
as summer dust, 
Burn to the socket. 


— Wordsworth 


Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 


Tears fell when thou wert dying, 5 
From eyes unused to weep, 

And long where thou art lying, 
Will tears the cold turf steep. 


When hearts, whose truth was proven, 
Like thine, are laid in earth, 10 
There should a wreath be woven 
To tell the world their worth; 


And I, who woke each morrow 
To clasp thy hand in mine, 

Who shared thy joy and sorrow, 15 
Whose weal and woe were thine, 


It should be mine to braid it 
Around thy faded brow; 
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But I’ve in vain essayed it, 
And feel I cannot now. 20 


While memory bids me weep thee, 
Nor thoughts nor words are free, 
The grief is fixed too deeply 
That mourns a man like thee. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


Marco Bozzaris. 1. Markos Bozzaris (1788- 
1823) was a Greek patriot who fought to liberate 
his country from the Turks. In his army he had 
a Greco-Albanian tribe, the Suliotes, whom the 
Turks had driven from their territory in Albania. 
They consequently were eager to wage war 
against the Turks. Bozzaris is especially noted 
for his defense of Missolonghi. On August 20, 
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1823, he lost his life in a successful night attack 
on a superior Turkish force. Americans, with 
their own Revolution still fresh in their minds, 
naturally sympathized with the Greeks in their 
war for independence and admired this young 
leader. Halleck was therefore voicing American 
sentiment in this poem. 

2. How much of the poem is ballad? How 
much is an elegy, expressing the poet’s admira- 
tion for the leader? 

3. Do you find exaggeration in this poem? 
(Examine lines 61-79.) Does this add to or de- 
tract from the poem? 

4. The poem is distinguished by its martial 
spirit. Quote the lines that are most stirring. If 
you were to memorize this poem, as thousands 
have done, which would be your favorite stanza? 

On the Death of Joseph Rodman Drake. This is 
a pure lyric. Do you like it more, or less, than 
“Marco Bozzaris”? Why? 


SELECTIONS FROM BRYANT 


“I CANNOT FORGET WITH WHAT 
FERVID DEVOTION” 


I cannot forget with what fervid de- 
votion 

I worshiped the visions of verse and of 
fame; 

Each gaze at the glories of earth, sky, and 
ocean, 

To my kindled emotions, was wind over 
flame. 


And deep were my musings in life’s early 
blossom, 5 
"Mid the twilight of mountain groves 
wandering long; 
How thrilled my young veins, and how 
throbbed my full bosom, 
When o’er me descended the spirit of 
song! 


"Mong the deep-cloven fells that for ages 
had listened 
To the rush of the pebble-paved river 
between, 10 
Where the kingfisher screamed and gray 
precipice glistened, 
All breathless with awe have I gazed on 
the scene; 


Till I felt the dark power o’er my reveries 
stealing, 
From his throne in the depth of that 
stern solitude, 
And he breathed through my lips, in that 
tempest of feeling, 15 
Strains warm with his spirit, though art- 
Jess and rude. 


Bright visions! I mixed with the world and 
ye faded; 

No longer your pure rural worshiper now; 

In the haunts your continual presence 


pervaded, 
Ye shrink from the signet of care on my 
brow. 20 


In the old mossy groves on the breast of the 
mountain, 
In deep lonely glens where the waters 
complain, 
By the shade of the rock, by the gush of the 
fountain, 
I seek your loved footsteps, but seek 
them in vain. 


Oh, leave not, forlorn and forever forsaken, 
Your pupil and victim to life and its 
tears! 26 
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But sometimes return, and in mercy 
awaken i 
The glories ye showed to his earlier 
years. 


INSCRIPTION FOR THE ENTRANCE 
TO A WOOD 


Stranger, if thou hast learned a truth 
which needs 
No school of long experience, that the world 
Is full of guilt and misery, and hast seen 
Enough of all its sorrows, crimes, and 
cares, 
To tire thee of it, enter this wild wood = 5 


And view the haunts of Nature. The 
calm shade 

Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet 
breeze 


That makes the green leaves dance, shall 
waft a balm 


To thy sick heart. Thou wilt find nothing 
here 

Of all that pained thee in the haunts of 
men 10 


And made thee loathe thy life. The 
primal curse 
Fell, it is true, upon the unsinning earth, 


But not in vengeance. God hath yoked 


to Guilt 

Her pale tormentor, Misery. Hence, these 
shades 

Are still the abodes of gladness; the thick 
roof 15 


Of green and stirring branches is alive 

And musical with birds, that sing and 
sport 

In wantonness of spirit; while below 

The squirrel, with raised paws and form 


erect, 
Chirps merrily. Throngs of insects in the 
shade 20 
Try their thin wings and dance in the warm 
beam 


That waked them into life. 
green trees 
Partake the deep contentment; as they 


Even the 


bend 

To the soft winds, the sun from the blue 
sky 

Looks in and sheds a blessing on the 
scene. 25 
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Scarce less the cleft-born wild-flower seems 
to enjoy 

Existence, than the wingéd plunderer 

That sucks its sweets. The massy rocks 
themselves, 

And the old and ponderous trunks of pros- 
trate trees 

That lead from knoll to knoll a causey 


rude 30 
Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark 
reots, 
With all their earth upon them, twisting 
high, 


Breathe fixed tranquillity. The rivulet 
Sends forth glad sounds, and tripping o’er 


its bed 
Of pebbly sands, or leaping down the 
rocks, 35 
Seems, with continuous laughter, to re- 
joice 


In its own being. Softly tread the marge, 

Lest from her midway perch thou scare 
the wren 

That dips her bill in water. The cool wind, 

That stirs the stream in play, shall come 
to thee, 40 

Like one that loves thee nor will let thee 
pass 

Ungreeted, and shall give its light em- 
brace. 


GREEN RIVER 


When breezes are soft and skies are fair, 

I steal an hour from study and care, 

And hie me away to the woodland scene, 

Where wanders the stream with waters of 
green, 

As if the bright fringe of herbs on its brink 5 

Had given their stain to the wave they 


drink; A 
And they, whose meadows it murmurs 
through, 
Have named the stream from its own fair 
hue. 


Yet pure its waters—its shallows are 


bright 
With colored pebbles and sparkles of 
light, 10 


And clear the depths where its eddies play, 


30. causey, causeway. 
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And dimples deepen and whirl away, 

And the plane-tree’s speckled arms o’er- 
shoot 

The swifter current that mines its root, 

Through whose shifting leaves, as you walk 
the hill, 15 

The quivering glimmer of sun and rill, 

With a sudden flash on the eye is thrown, 

Like the ray that streams from the dia- 
mond stone. 

Oh, loveliest there the spring days come, 

With blossoms, and birds, and wild-bees’ 
hum; 20 

The flowers of summer are fairest there, 

And freshest the breath of the summer 
air; 

And sweetest the golden autumn day 

In silence and sunshine glides away. 


Yet, fair as thou art, thou shun’st to 
glide, 25 

Beautiful stream‘ by the village side; 

But windest away from haunts of men, 

To quiet valley and shaded glen; 

And forest, and meadow, and slope of 
hill, 

Around thee, are lonely, lovely, and still. 30 

Lonely—save when, by thy rippling tides, 

From thicket to thicket the angler glides; 

Or the simpler comes, with basket and 
book, 

For herbs of power on thy banks to look; 

Or haply, some idle dreamer, like me, 35 

To wander, and muse, and gaze on thee. 

Still—save the chirp of birds that feed 

On the river cherry and seedy reed, 

And thy own wild music gushing out 

With mellow murmur and fairy shout, 40 

From dawn to the blush of another day, 

Like traveler singing along his way. 


That fairy music I never hear, 

Nor gaze on those waters so green and 
clear, 44 

And mark them winding away from sight, 

Darkened with shade or flashing with light, 

While o’er them the vine to its thicket 
clings, 

And the zephyr stoops to freshen his 
wings, 

But I wish that fate had left me free 


13. plane-tree, sycamore. 14. mines, undermines. 
33. simpler, one who collects medicinal plants. 
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To wander these quiet haunts with thee, 
Till the eating cares of earth should de- 


part, 51 
And the peace of the scene pass into my 
heart; 


And I envy thy stream, as it glides along 
Through its beautiful banks in a trance of 
song. 


Though forced to drudge for the dregs 
of men, 55 

And scrawl strange words with the bar- 
barous pen, 

And mingle among the jostling crowd, 

Where the sons of strife are subtle and 
loud— 

I often come to this quiet place, 

To breathe the airs that ruffle thy face, 60 

And gaze upon thee in silent dream, 

For in thy lonely and lovely stream, 

An image of that calm life appears 

That won my heart in my greener years. 


JUNE 


I gazed upon the glorious sky 
And the green mountains round, 
And thought that when I came to lie 
At rest within the ground, 
’*Twere pleasant, that in flowery June, 5 
When brooks send up a cheerful tune, 
And groves a joyous sound, 
The sexton’s hand, my grave to make, 
The rich, green mountain-turf should 


break. 


A cell within the frozen mold, 10 
A coffin borne through sleet, 

And icy clods above it rolled, 
While fierce the tempests beat— 

Away !—I will not think of these— 

Blue be the sky and soft the breeze, 15 
Earth green beneath the feet, 

And be the damp mold gently pressed 

Into my narrow place of rest. 


There through the long, long summer hours, 


The golden light should lie, 20 
And thick young herbs and groups of 
flowers 


Stand in their beauty by. 
The oriole should build and tell 
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His love-tale close beside my cell; 

The idle butterfly 25 
Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewife bee and humming-bird. 


And what if cheerful shouts at noon 
Come, from the village sent, 

Or songs of maids, beneath the moon 30 
With fairy laughter blent? 

And what if, in the evening light, 

Bethrothéd lovers walk in sight 
Of my low monument? 

I would the lovely scene around 35 

Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 


I know that I no more should see 
The season’s glorious show, 

Nor would its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow; 40 

But if, around my place of sleep, 

The friends I love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go. 

Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom 

Should keep them lingering by my tomb.45 


These to their softened hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been, 
And speak of one who cannot share 
The gladness of the scene; 
Whose part, in all the pomp that fills 50 
The circuit of the summer hills, 
Is that his grave is green; 
And deeply would their hearts rejoice 
To hear again his living voice. 


A FOREST HYMN 


A The groves were God’s first temples. 
Ere man learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them—ere he 
framed 

The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 4 

The sound of anthems; in the darkling 
wood, 

Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down, 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 

And supplication. For his simple heart 

Might not resist the sacred influences 9 

Which, from the stilly twilight of the place, 

And from the gray old trunks that high in 
heaven 


Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the 
sound 


^ Of Thy fair works. 
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Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 
All their green tops, stole over him, and 


bowed 
His spirit with the thought of boundless 
power 15 


And inaccessible majesty. Ah, why 

Should we, in the world’s riper years, 
neglect 

God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 

Only among the crowd, and under roofs 

That our frail hands have raised? Let me, 
at least, 20 

Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 

Offer one hymn—thrice happy, if it find 

Acceptance in His ear. 


Father, Thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns, Thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst 
look down 25 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They, in 
Thy sun, 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in 
Thy breeze, 
And shot toward heaven. 
living crow, 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old 


The century- 


and died 30 
Among their branches, till, at last, they 
stood, 
As now they stand, massy, and tall, and 
dark, 


Fit shrine for humble worshiper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. These dim 
vaults, 
These winding aisles, of human pomp or 
pride 35 
Report not. No fantastic carvings show 
The boast of our vain race to change the 
form 
But Thou art here— 
= Thou fill’st | 5 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along the summit of these trees 
In music; Thou art in the cooler breath 
That from the inmost darkness of the place 
Comes, scarcely felt; the barky trunks, the 


ground, 
The fresh, moist ground, are all instinct 
with Thee. 44 


Here is continual worship—Nature, here, 
In the tranquillity that Thou dost love, 
Enjoys Thy presence. Noiselessly, around, 
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From perch to perch, the solitary bird 
Passes; and yon clear spring, that, midst 


its herbs, 
Wells softly forth and wandering steeps 
the roots 50 


Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 

Of all the good it does. Thou hast not left 

Thyself without a witness, in these shades, 

Of Thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, 
and grace 

Are here to speak of Thee. This mighty 
oak— 55 

By whose immovable stem I stand and 
seem 

Almost annihilated—not.a prince, 

In-all-that proud old world beyond the 
deep, 

E’er wore his crown as loftily as he 

Wears the green coronal of leaves with 
which 60 


Thy hand has graced him. Nestled at his | 


root A, 


Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 
Of the broad sun. That delicate forest 


flower, 
With scented breath, and look so like a 
smile, 64 


Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mold, 
An emanation of the indwelling Life, 

A visible token of the upholding Love, 
That are the soul of this wide universe. 


My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 70 
In silence, round me—the perpetual work 
Of Thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever. Written on Thy works I read 
The lesson of Thy own eternity. 
Lo! all grow old and die—but see again, 75 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
Youth presses—ever gay and beautiful 
youth 
In all its beautiful forms. 
trees 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Molder beneath them. Oh, there is not lost 
One of earth’s charms; upon her bosom yet, 
After the flight of untold centuries, 
The freshness of her far beginning lies 
And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 
Of his archenemy Death—yea, seats him- 
self 85 
Upon the tyrant’s throne—the sepulcher, 
And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 


These lofty 
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Makes his own nourishment. For he came 
forth 

From Thine own bosom, and shall have no 
end. 


There have been holy men who hid them- 
selves 90 

Deep in the woody wilderness, and gave 

Their lives to thought and prayer, till they 
outlived 

The generation born with them, nor seemed 

Less aged than the hoary trees and rocks 

Around them; and there have been holy men 

Who deemed it were not well to pass life 
thus. 96 

But let me often to these solitudes 

Retire, and in Thy presence reassure 

My feeble virtue. Here its enemies, 

The passions, at Thy plainer footsteps 


shrink 100 

And tremble and are still. O God! when 
Thou 

Dost scare the world with tempests, set on 
fire 

The heavens with falling thunderbolts, or 
fill, 


With all the waters of the firmament, 
The swift dark whirlwind that uproots the 
woods 105 
And drowns the villages; when, at Thy call, 
Uprises the great deep and throws himself 
Upon the continent, and overwhelms 
Its cities—who forgets not, at the sight 
Of these tremendous tokens of Thy power, 
His pride, and lays his strifes and follies by? 
Oh, from these sterner aspects of Thy face 
Spare me and mine, nor let us need the 
wrath ; 113 
Of the mad, unchained elements to teach 
Who rules them. Be it ours to meditate, 
In these calm shades, Thy milder majesty, 
And to the beautiful order of Thy works 
Learn to conform the order of our lives. 


THE HURRICANE 


Lord of the winds! I feel thee nigh, 
I know thy breath in the burning sky! 
And I wait, with a thrill in every vein, 
For the coming of the hurricane! 
And lo! on the wing of the heavy gales, 5 
Through the boundless arch of heaven he 
sails; 
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Silent, and slow, and terribly strong, 
The mighty shadow is borne along, 


Like the dark eternity to come; 
“While the Sri hela dismayed and 


dumb, 10 
Through the calm of the thick, hot atmos- 
phere 


Looks up at its gloomy folds with fear. 
They darken fast; and the golden blaze 
Of the sun is quenched in the lurid haze, 
And he sends through the shade a funeral 
Tay- 15 
A glare that is neither night nor day, 
A beam that touches, with hues of death, 
The clouds above and the earth beneath. 
To its covert glides the silent bird, 
While the hurricane’s distant voice is heard, 
Uplifted among the mountains round, 21 


And the forests hear and answer the sound.— 


He is come! he is come! do ye not behold 
His ample robes on the wind unrolled? 


Giant of air! we bid thee hail!— 25 
How his gray skirts toss in the whirling 
gale; 


How his huge and writhing arms are bent, 
To clasp the zone of the firmament, 
And fold, at length, in their dark embrace, 
From mountain to mountain the visible 
space. 30 
Darker—still darker! the whirlwinds bear 
The dust of the plains to the middle air; 
And hark to the crashing, long and loud, 
Of the chariot of God in the thundercloud! 
You may trace its path by the flashes that 
start 35 
From the rapid wheels where’er they dart, 
As the fire-bolts leap to the world below, 
And flood the skies with a lurid glow. 
What roar is that?—’tis the rain that 
breaks, 
In torrents, away from the airy lakes, 49 
Heavily poured on the shuddering ground, 
And shedding a nameless horror round. 
Ah! well-known woods, and mountains, and 


skies, 

With the very clouds!—ye are lost to my 
eyes. 

I seek ye vainly, and see in your place 45 

The shadowy tempest that sweeps through 
space, 


A whirling ocean that fills the wall 

Of the crystal heaven, and buries all. 

And I, cut off from the world, remain 
Alone with the terrible hurricane. 50 
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HYMN OF THE CITY 


Not in the solitude 
Alone may man commune with Heaven, or 
see 
Only in savage wood 
And sunny vale, the present Deity; 


Or only hear his voice 5 
Where the winds whisper and the waves 
rejoice. 


Even here do I behold 
Thy steps, Almighty!—here, amidst the 
crowd, 
Through the great city rolled, 
With everlasting murmur, deep and loud— 
Choking the ways that wind 11 
*"Mongst the proud piles, the work of 
- human kind. 


Thy golden sunshine comes 
From the round heaven, and on their 
dwelling lies, 
And ERS their inner homes; 15 
For them thou fill’st with air the un- 
bounded skies, 
And givest them the stores 
Of ocean, and the harvest of its shores. 


Thy spirit is around, 
Quickening the restless mass that sweeps 


along; 
And this eternal sound— 21 
Voices and footfalls of the numberless 
throng— 


Like the resounding sea, 
Or like the rainy tempest, speaks of thee. 


And when the hours of rest 25 

Come, like a calm upon the mid-sea brine, 
Hushing its billowy breast— 

The quiet of that moment, too, is thine; 
It breathes of Him who keeps 

The vast and helpless city while it sleeps. 30 


THE BATTLEFIELD 


Once this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands, 
Were trampled by a hurrying crowd, 

And fiery hearts and arméd hands 
Encountered in the battle-cloud. 


Ah! never shall the land forget 5 
How gushed the lifeblood of her brave; 
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Gushed, warm with hope and valor yet, 
Upon the soil they fought to save. 


Now all is calm, and fresh, and still; 
Alone the chirp of flitting bird, 10 
And talk of children on the hill, 
And bell of wandering kine are heard. 


No solemn host goes trailing by 
The black-mouthed gun and staggering 
wain; 
Men start not at the battle-cry, 15 
Oh, be it never heard again! 


Soon rested those who fought; but thou 
Who minglest in the harder strife 

For truths which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 20 


A friendless warfare! lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year, 

A wild and many-weaponed throng 
Hang on thy front, and flank, and rear. 


Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 25 
And blench not at thy chosen lot. 

The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may frown—yet faint thou not. 


Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 

The foul and hissing bolt of scorn; 30 
For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 

The victory of endurance born. 


Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 35 
And dies among his worshipers. 


Yea, though thou lie upon the dust, 

When those who helped thee flee in fear, 
Die full of hope and manly trust, 

Like those who fell in battle here. 40 


Another hand thy sword shall wield, 
Another hand the standard wave, 

Till from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o’er thy grave. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF FREEDOM 


Here are old trees, tall oaks and gnarléd 
pines, 

That stream with gray-green mosses; here 
the ground 
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Was never trenched by spade, and flowers 
spring up 

Unsown, and die ungathered. It is sweet 

To linger here, among the flitting birds, 

And leaping squirrels, wandering brooks, 


and winds 6 
That shake the leaves, and scatter, as they 
pass, 


A fragrance from the cedars, thickly set 

With pale blue berries. In these peaceful 
shades— 

Peaceful, unpruned, immeasurably old—io 

My thoughts go up the long dim path of 
years, 

Back to the earliest days of liberty. 


O FrreEpom! thou art not, as poets dream, 

A fair young girl, with light and delicate 
limbs, 

And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 15 

With which the Roman master crowned his 
slave 

When he took off the gyves. 
man, 

Armed to the teeth, art thou; one mailéd 
hand 

Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword; 
thy brow, 

Glorious in beauty though it be, is scarred 20 

With tokens of old wars; thy massive limbs 

Are strong with struggling. Power at thee 
has launched 

His bolts, and with his lightnings smitten 
thee; 

They could not quench the life thou hast 
from Heaven; 

Merciless power has dug thy dungeon 


A bearded 


deep, 

And his swart armorers, by a thousand 
fires, 26 

Have forged thy chain; yet, while he deems 
thee bound, 

The links are shivered, and the prison 
walls 


Fall outward; terribly thou springest forth, 

As springs the flame above a burning 
pile, 

And shoutest to the nations, who return 31 

Thy shoutings, while the pale oppressor 
flies. 


Thy birthright was not given by human 
hands; 
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Thou wert twin-born with man. In pleas- 
ant fields, 

While yet our race was few, thou sat’st with 
him, 35 


To tend the quiet flock and watch the stars, 
And teach the reed to utter simple airs. 
Thou by his side, amid the tangled wood, 
Didst war upon the panther and the wolf, 
His only foes; and thou with him didst 
draw 40 
The earliest furrows on the mountain side, 
Soft with the deluge. Tyranny himself, 
Thy enemy, although of reverend look, 
Hoary with many years, and far obeyed, 
Ts later born than thou; and as he meets 
The grave defiance of thine elder eye, 
The usurper trembles in his fastnesses. 


46 


Thou shalt wax stronger with the lapse 
of years, 

But he shall fade into a feebler age— 

Feebler, yet subtler. He shall weave his 


snares, 50 

And spring them on thy careless steps, and 
clap 

His withered hands, and from their ambush 
call 

His hordes to fall upon thee. He shall send 


NOTES AND 


I Cannot Forget with What Fervid Devotion. 
1. This poem was published in 1825 after 
Bryant had started on his journalistic career in 
New York. The first version was written when 
he was only twenty-one, with the youthful 
seriousness of a young lawyer. What notion 
does the poem give of Bryant’s chief interests in 
boyhood? Quote lines to illustrate. 

2. What did he like in nature? Why did he 
not get the same pleasure on returning? 

3. What kind of poetry does this lead you to 
expect of Bryant? 

Inscription for the Entrance to a Wood. 1. 
This poem was “composed in an old forest 
fronting his father’s house” when Bryant was 
only twenty-three. What impression of hu- 
man life has the poet got from his law practice? 

2. In how many ways does he show that 
“these shades are still the abodes of gladness”? 
What details reveal the poet’s own delight in 
the gladness of nature? 

3. How does the meter of this poem differ 
from that of “I Cannot Forget”? The rime? 
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Quaint maskers, wearing fair and gallant 


forms, 
To catch thy gaze, and uttering graceful 
words 55 
To charm thy ear; while his sly imps, by 
stealth, 


Twine around thee threads of steel, light 
thread on thread, 
That grow to fetters; or bind down thy 


` arms 
With chains concealed in chaplets. Oh! 
not yet 
Mayst thou unbrace thy corselet, nor 
lay by 60 
Thy sword; nor yet, O Freedom! close thy 
lids 


In slumber; for thine enemy never sleeps, 
And thou must watch,and combat till the 


day 
Of the new earth and heaven. But wouldst 
thou rest 64 


Awhile from tumult and the frauds of men, 
These old and friendly solitudes invite 
Thy visit. They, while yet the forest trees 
Were young upon the unviolated earth, 
And yet the moss-stains on the rock were 
new, 69 
Beheld thy glorious childhood, and rejoiced. 


QUESTIONS 


What is the resulting difference in the mood of 
the poem? 

4. Apply the other points for study of a 
poem explained on pages 138-139. 

Green River. 1. What does the poet like 
about the river? 

2. What does he now think of his legal 
labors? 

3. Compare this poem in meter and rime 
with the two preceding poems. Which one does 
this most resemble? Do they differ in any 
respects? 

June. 1. With what feelings does Bryant 
look forward to death? 

2. Compare this simple personal reference 
with the impersonal grandeur of Poe’s “Shadow” 
(page 217) or “The City in the Sea” (page 212). 
Which is the more touching or beautiful? 

A Forest Hymn. 1. Find the parts of the 
poem that tell of (a) the forest as a temple, (b) 
the signs of the presence of God, (c) the effect 
of the forest on the poet, (d) signs of God’s 
power in nature. Which of these parts is to 
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you the most majestic or impressive? Read the 
best lines to the class. 

2. Select the passages that are most religious 
in tone. 

The Hurricane. 1. Does Bryant’s descrip- 
tion of the successive stages of the storm cor- 
respond with your experience or observation? 
In what way does the poem rise to a climax? 
Compare it with the last stanza of “A Forest 
Hymn.” 

2. This poem is nearly a translation from a 
Spanish original. What does it lack that most 
of Bryant’s poems possess? 

Hymn of the City. 1. These lines were writ- 
ten in 1830, after Bryant had become well 
established in New York. What change seems 
to have taken place in his feeling about men? 

2. Compare the theme of this poem with 
that of “A Forest Hymn.” Is there any 
change in the poet’s religion? 

The Battlefield. 1. These verses record Bry- 
ant’s feelings after a European trip. He had to 
devote his full time to The Evening Post, his 
office hours being from 7 a.m. to 4 p.m. Select 
four stanzas that express the spirit in which he 
discharged his editorial duties. Compare them 
with the last ten lines in “Green River.” What 
change do you note? 

2. What parts of the poem echo earlier in- 
terests of Bryant’s? 
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The Antiquity of Freedom. 1. Written when 
the poet was nearing fifty, these lines declare his 
deepest, most mature convictions. In what 
way are they a continuation of “The Battle- 
field”? What do they add? What have they 
in common with his earlier poems? 

2. Read to the class a passage that gives the 
best expression to Bryant’s notion of liberty. 

Further Reading. Several reports might 
be made on other poems. 1. Patriotic Poems: 
“Song of Marion’s Men,” “Oh, Mother of a 
Mighty Race,” “Our Country’s Call.” 2. In- 
dian Poems: “The Indian Girl’s Lament,” 
“Monument Mountain,” “The Disinterred 
Warrior.” 3. Poems of Fancy: “To a Cloud,” 
“The Painted Cup,” “The Wind and Stream,” 
“Sella,” “The Little People of the Snow.” 4. 
Poems of Life and Death: ‘““Thanatopsis,” “The 
Flood of Years.” 5. Nature Poems: “Autumn 
Woods,” “The Death of the Flowers,” ‘The 
Gladness of Nature,” “The Planting of the 
Apple Tree,” “The Yellow Violet,” “To a 
Fringed Gentian,” “To a Waterfowl,” “Robert 
of Lincoln,” “Summer Wind,” “Aftera Tempest.” 

These reports should include three features: 
(1) how they resemble poems in this book; (2) 
new aspects of Bryant’s poetry or personality. 
You should read aloud to the class any passages 
that are especially noteworthy for beauty or 
thought. 


SELECTIONS FROM POE 


TO HELEN 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicæan barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 5 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs, have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 10 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 
Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land! 15 
2, Niczean, from Nicea, ancient seaport of Asia Minor. 


14. Psyche, in classic mythology, a lovely maiden, the 
personification of the soul. 


TO ONE IN PARADISE 


Thou wast all that to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine; 
A green isle in the sea, love, 
A fountain and a shrine 4 
All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers, 
And all the flowers were mine. 


Ah, dream too bright to last! 

Ah, starry Hope, that didst arise 
But to be overcast! 

A voice from out the Future cries, 10 
“On! on!’—but o’er the Past 

(Dim gulf!) my spirit hovering lies 
Mute, motionless, aghast! 


For, alas! alas! with me 

The light of Life is o’er! 15 
No more—no more—110 more— 

(Such language holds the solemn sea 
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To the sands upon the shore) 
Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 
Or the stricken eagle soar! 20 


And all my days are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 

Are where thy dark eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams— 

In what ethereal dances, 25 
By what eternal streams. 


THE SLEEPER 


At midnight, in the month of June, 
I stand beneath the mystic moon. 
An opiate vapor, dewy, dim, 
Exhales from out her golden rim, 
And, softly dripping, drop by drop, 5 
Upon the quiet mountain-top, 
Steals drowsily and musically 
Maio the universal valley. 
e rosemary nods upon the grave; 
The lily lolls upon the wave; 10 
Wrapping the fog about its breast, 
The ruin molders into rest; 
Looking like Lethe, see! the lake 
A conscious slumber seems to take, 
And would not, for the world, awake. 15 
All Beauty sleeps!—and lo! where lies 
Jrené, with her Destinies! 


O lady bright! can it be right, 

This window open to the night? 

The wanton airs, from the tree-top, 20 
Laughingly through the lattice drop; 

The bodiless airs, a wizard rout, 

Flit through thy chamber in and out, 

And wave the curtain canopy 

So fitfully, so fearfully, 25 
Above the closed and fringéd lid 

’Neath which thy slumb’ring soul lies hid, 
That, o’er the floor and down the wall, 
Like ghosts the shadows rise and fall! 

O lady dear, hast thou no fear? 30 
Why and what art thou dreaming here? 
Sure thou art come o’er far-off seas, 

A wonder to these garden trees! 

Strange is thy pallor! strange thy dress! 
Strange, above all, thy length of tress, 35 
And this all solemn silentness! 


13. Lethe, a river of Hades, the drinking of whose 
waters produced forgetfulness of the past. 
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The lady sleeps. Oh, may her sleep, 
Which is enduring, so be deep! 

Heaven have her in its sacred keep! 

This chamber changed for one more holy, 40 
This bed for one more melancholy, 

I pray to God that she may lie | 

Forever with unopened eye, , 

While the pale, sheeted ghosts go by. 

My love, she sleeps. Oh, may her sleep, 45 
As it is lasting, so be deep! 

Soft may the worms about her creep! 

Far in the forest, dim and old, 

For her may some tall vault unfold— 
Some vault that oft hath flung its black 50 
And wingéd panels fluttering back, 
Triumphant, o’er the crested palls 

Of her grand family funerals; 

Some sepulcher, remote, alone, 

Against whose portal she hath thrown, 55 
In childhood many an idle stone; 

Some tomb from out whose sounding door 
She ne’er shall force an echo more, 
Thrilling to think, poor child of sin, 

It was the dead who groaned within! 60 


ANNABEL LEE 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you may 
know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 
And this maiden she lived with no other 
thought 5 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


I was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
But we loved with a love that was more 
than love 


I and my Annabel Lee; 10 
With a love that the wingéd seraphs of 
heaven 


Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 15 
My beautiful Annabel Lee; 
So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 
To shut her up in a sepulcher 
In this kingdom by the sea. 20 
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The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me— 
Yes! that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud by 
night, 25 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far than 
the love 
Of those who were older than we, 
Of many far wiser than we; 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 30 
Nor the demons down tnder the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 


Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 


For the moon never beams, without bring- 
ing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 35 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the 
bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the 
side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life and 
my bride, 
In the sepulcher there by the sea, 40 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


ULALUME 


The skies they were ashen and sober, 
The leaves they were crispéd and sear, 
The leaves they were withering and 

sear. 

It was night in the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year; 5 

It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 

In the misty mid region of Weir; 

ít was down by the dank tarn of Auber, 

In the ghoul-haunted woodland of 
Weir. 


Here once, through an alley Titanic 10 
Of cypress, I roamed with my Soul— 
Of cypress, with Psyche, my Soul. 
These were days when my heart was vol- 
canic 
As the svoriac rivers that roll, 
As the lavas that restlessly roll 15 
Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek 


12. Psyche. See note on line 14, page 209. 
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In the ultimate climes of the pole, 
That groan as they roll down Mount 
Yaanek 


In the realms of the boreal pole. 


Our talk had been serious and sober, 20 
But our thoughts they were palsied 
and sear, 
Our memories were treacherous and 
sear, 
For we knew not the month was October, 
And we marked not the night of the 
year 
(Ah, night of all nights in the year!). | 
We noted not the dim lake of Auber 26 
(Though once we had journeyed down 
here), 
Remembered not the dank tarn of Auber, 
Nor the ghoul-haunted woodland of 
Weir. 


And now, as the night was senescent 30 
And star-dials pointed to morn, 
As the star-dials hinted of morn, 

At the end of our path a liquescent 
And nebulous luster was born, 

Out of which a miraculous crescent 35 
Arose with a duplicate horn, 

Astarte’s bediamonded crescent 
Distinct with its duplicate horn. 


And I said—‘‘She is warmer than Dian, 
She rolls through an ether of sighs, 40 
She revels in a region of sighs. 

She has seen that the tears are not dry on 
These cheeks, where the worm never 

dies, 

And has come past the stars of the Lion 
To point us the path to the skies, 45 
To the Lethean peace of the skies— 

Come up, in despite of the Lion, 
To shine on us with her bright eyes— 

Come up through the lair of the Lion, 
With love in her luminous eyes.” 50 


But Psyche, uplifting her finger, 
Said—“‘Sadly this star I mistrust, 
Her pallor I strangely mistrust; 

Oh, hasten!—oh, let us not linger! 

Oh, fly!—tet us fly!—for we must.” 55 


37. Astarte, a Phoenician goddess, sometimes identi- 
fied with the Greek Diana, goddess of the moon. 44. 
Lion, the constellation Leo. 46, Lethean. See note on 
line 13, page 210. 
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In terror she spoke, letting sink her 
Wings until they trailed in the dust— 
In agony sobbed, letting sink her 
Plumes till they trailed in the dust— 
Till they sorrowfully trailed in the 
dust. 60 


I replied—“This is nothing but dreaming; 
Let us on by this tremulous light! 
Let us bathe in this crystalline light! 
Its sibyllic splendor is beaming 
With hope and in beauty tonight— 
See!—it flickers up the sky through 
the night! 66 
Ah, we safely may trust to its gleaming, 
And be sure it will lead us aright— 
We safely may trust to a gleaming 
That cannot but guide us aright, 70 
Since it flickers up to Heaven through 
the night.” 


Thus I pacified Psyche and kissed her, 
And tempted her out of her gloom— 
And conquered her scruples and 

gloom; 

And we passed to the end of the vista, 75 
But were stopped by the door of a 

tomb— 
By the door of a legended tomb; 

And I said—“What is written, sweet sister, 
On the door of this legended tomb?” 
She replied —‘“‘Ulalume—Ulalume— 80 
Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalume!” 


Then my heart it grew ashen and sober 
As the leaves that were crispéd and 
sear— 
As the leaves that were withering and 
sear, 
And I cried—“‘It was surely October 85 
On this very night of last year 


That I journeyed—I journeyed down ` 


here— 

That I brought a dread burden 

down here— 
On this night of all nights in the year, 
Ah, what demon has tempted me here? 
Well I know, now, this dim lake of Auber— 
This misty mid region of Weir 92 
Well I know, now, this dank tarn of Auber, 


This ghoul-haunted woodland of 
Weir.” 


64, sibyllic, mysterious. 
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THE CITY IN THE SEA 


Lo! Death has reared himself a throne 

In a strange city lying alone 

Far down within the dim West, 

Where the good and the bad and the worst 
and the best 

Have gone to their eternal rest. 5 


There shrines and palaces and towers 
(Time-eaten towers that tremble not) 
Resemble nothing that is ours. 

Around, by lifting winds forgot, 
Resignedly beneath the sky 10 
The melancholy waters lie. 


No rays from the holy heaven come down 
On the long night-time of that town; 

But light from out the lurid sea 

Streams up the turrets silently, 15 
Gleams up the pinnacles far and free; 

Up domes, up spires, up kingly halls, 

Up fanes, up Babylon-like walls, 

Up shadowy long-forgotten bowers 

Of sculptured ivy and stone flowers, 20 
Up many and many a marvelous shrine 
Whose wreathéd friezes intertwine 

The viol, the violet, and the vine. 


Resignedly beneath the sky 

The melancholy waters lie. 25 
So blend the turrets and shadows there 
That all seem pendulous in air, 

While from a proud tower in the town 
Death looks gigantically down. 


There open fanes and gaping graves 30 
Yawn level with the luminous waves, 

But not the riches there that he 

In each idol’s diamond eye— 

Not the gayly-jeweled dead 

Tempt the waters from their bed; 35 
For no ripples curl, alas! 

Along that wilderness of glass— 

No swellings tell that winds may be 

Upon some far-off happier sea; 

No heavings hint that winds have been 40 
On seas less hideously serene. 


But lo, a stir is in the air! 
The wave—there is a movement there! 
As if the towers had thrust aside, 
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In slightly sinking, the dull tide; 45 
As if their tops had feebly given 

A void within the filmy Heaven. 

The waves have now a redder glow, 

The hours are breathing faint and low; 
And when, amid no earthly moans, 50 
Down, down that town shall settle hence, 
Hell, rising from a thousand thrones, 
Shall do it reverence. 


THE COLISEUM 


Type of the antique Rome! Rich reliquary 

Of lofty contemplation left to Time 

By buried centuries of pomp and power! 

At length—at length—after so many days 

Of weary pilgrimage and burning thirst 5 

(Thirst for the springs of lore that in thee 
lie), 

I kneel, an altered and an humble man, 

Amid thy shadows, and so drink within 

My very soul thy grandeur, gloom, and 


glory! 


Vastness, and Age, and Memories of Eld! 10 

Silence, and Desolation, and dim Night! 

I feel ye now, I feel ye in your strength, 

O spells more sure than e’er Judzan king 

Taught in the gardens of Gethsemane! 

O charms more potent than the rapt 
Chaldee 15 


Ever drew down from out the quiet stars! 


Here, where a hero fell, a column falls; 

Here, where the mimic eagle glared in gold, 

A midnight vigil holds the swarthy bat; 

Here, where the dames of Rome their 
gilded hair 20 

Waved to the wind, now wave the reed and 
thistle; 

Here, where on golden throne the monarch 
lolled, 

Glides, specter-like, unto his marble home, 

Lit by the wan light of the hornéd moon, 

The swift and silent lizard of the stones. 


But stay! these walls, these ivy-clad ar- 
cades, 26 

These moldering plinths, these sad and 
blackened shafts, 


15. rapt Chaldee. The Chaldeans were profoundly 


interested in astrology. 
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These vague entablatures, this crumbling 
frieze, 

These shattered cornices, this wreck, this 
ruin, 

These stones—alas! these gray stones—are 
they all, 30 

All of the famed and the colossal left 

By the corrosive Hours to Fate and me? 


“Not all’”—the Echoes answer me—‘“‘not 
all! 

Prophetic sounds and loud, arise forever 

From us, and from all Ruin, unto the wise, 

As melody from Memnon to the Sun. 36 

We rule the hearts of mightiest men—we 
rule 

With a despotic sway all giant minds. 

We are not impotent, we pallid stones; 

Not all our power is gone, not all our 
fame, 40 

Not all the magic of our high renown, 

Not all the wonder that encircles us, 

Not all the mysteries that in us lie, 

Not all the memories that hang upon 

And cling around about us as a garment,45 

Clothing us in a robe of more than glory.” 


ELDORADO 


Gayly bedight, 
A gallant knight, 
In sunshine and in shadow, 
Had journeyed long, 
Singing a song, 5 


In search of Eldorado. 


But he grew old, 
This knight so bold, 
And o’er his heart a shadow 
Feii as he found 10 
No spot of ground 
That looked like Eldorado. 


And, as his strength 
Failed him at length, 
He met a pilgrim shadow; 15 
“Shadow,” said he, 
“Where can it be, 
This land of Eldorado?” 


36. Memnon, a celebrated statue in Egypt, said to 
emit harplike sounds when touched by the rays of the ris- 
ing sun. ‘ 

6. Eldorado, the Spanish word for golden; here, the 
land of the ideal. 
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“Over the Mountains 
Of the Moon, 20 
Down the Valley of the Shadow, 
Ride, boldly ride,” 
The shade replied, 
“If you seek for Eldorado!’ 


ISRAFEL 


And the angel Israfel, whose heart-strings 
are a lute, and who has the sweetest voice of 
all God’s creatures.—The Koran. 


In Heaven a spirit doth dweli 
Whose heart-strings are a lute; 
None sing so wildly well 
As the angel Israfel, 
And the giddy stars (so legends tell), 5 
Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 
Of his voice, all mute. 


Tottering above 

In her highest noon, 

The enamored moon 10 
Blushes with love, 

While, to listen, the red levin 

(With the rapid Pleiads, even, 

Which were seven) 

Pauses in Heaven. 15 


And they say (the starry choir 
And the other listening things) 
That Israfeli’s fire 
Is owing to that lyre 
By which he sits and sings, 20 
The trembling living wire 
Of those unusual strings. 


But the skies that angel trod, 
Where deep thoughts are a duty, 

Where Love’s a grown-up god, 25 
Where the Houri glances are 

Imbued with all the beauty 
Which we worship in a star. 


Therefore thou art not wrong, 

Israfeli, who despisest 30 
An unimpassioned song; 
To thee the laurels belong, 

Best bard, because the wisest! 


ee Mocassins their hymns. It was formerly believed that 
each heavenly body in its motion gave forth musical notes. 


12, levin, lightning. 26 autif ' 
the Mohammedan Pared o aay 


Merrily live, and long! 

The ecstasies above 35 
With thy burning measures suit; 

Thy grief, thy joy, thy hate, thy love, 
With the fervor of thy lute— 
Well may the stars be mute! 


Yes, Heaven is thine; but this 40 
Is a world of sweets and sours; 
Our flowers are merely—flowers, 

And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunshine of ours. 


If I could dwell 45 
Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he where I, 
He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 
While a bolder note than this might swell 
From my lyre within the sky. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


To Helen and To One in Paradise. 1. What 
difference do you find in the poet’s mood, or 
feeling, in these two poems? What difference is 
there in the maidens to whom the poems are 
dedicated? 

2. Which poem seems to you more beautifully 
expressed? Point out rhythm, suggestive phras- 
ing, and picturesque elements (see “Poetic Ele- 
ments,” pages 138-139). 

The Sleeper. 1. There is a separate picture in 
each stanza. Point out the prominent features 
in each. How does each lead to the next? 

2. From the last stanza tell the story of Irené. 
What contrast is developed in this stanza? In 
what way is it the climax of the poem? 

Annabel Lee. 1. How does the story in this 
poem show that love overcomes every obstacle? 
Do you think the lover actually goes to the tomb 
at night? 

2. How does the mood of the poet in this 
poem differ from that in ““The Sleeper’? How 
does the rhythm of each reflect this difference 
in the poet’s feeling? Which seems to you the 
more beautiful? (Again make use of “Poetic 
Elements,” pages 138-139.) 

Ulalume. 1. This poem approaches its climax 
in a masterly fashion. In what sense is the last 
stanza the climax? 

2. Show how each stanza unfolds the story 
leading to this climax. What sharp contrast is 
drawn between the speaker and his Psyche? 
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Quote all the lines you can find that bring out 
this contrast. 

3. What does the simile in the second stanza 
add to the poem? How does it prepare for the 
final stanza? 

4. Do you like Ulalume or Annabel Lee better 
as a girl’s name? Describe the difference in the 
impression which each gives of the young woman. 
What other invented names do you find? 

5. The meter of this poem is the same as in 
“Annabel Lee.” How does the mood differ? 
How many phrases in the first stanza are re- 
peated in the last? How does the mood of these 
two stanzas differ? How do the rhythm and the 
refrain produce this different effect? 

6. These three poems, “The Sleeper,” 
“Annabel Lee,” and Ulalume,”’ all treat the 
' same subject. What is that subject? What is the 
variation of that theme in each poem? 

The City in the Sea. 1. How high have the 
waters risen over this dead city? Which stanza 
shows this most clearly? 

2. Which is the most picturesque stanza? Is 
the architecture of the town like any you have 
seen? Which stanza gives the impression of 
death most strongly? 

The Coliseum. 1. How much of this is de- 
scriptive? Compare it with similar passages in 
“The City in the Sea.” 

2. How much is meditative? State the 
thought or sentiment in your own words. 

3. Compare “The Coliseum” and “The City 
in the Sea” with the preceding group of lyrics in 
both subject and mood. Which kind of poem do 
you like better? Point out stanzas that have 
most to do in bringing you to a decision. 

Eldorado and Israfel. 1. Where only is one’s 
ideal to be found? 


2. From “‘Israfel’’ what do you judge was 


Poe’s chief desire in writing poetry? f 
3. Of the poems printed here, which in your 
opinion attain his ideal? 


REVIEW 


1. What is the prevailing mood in Poe’s 
poetry? Illustrate. 

2. What is the usual setting of his poems? 
Discuss at least three poems. 

3. How often does Poe use refrains in the 
poems quoted here? Which is to you the most 
magical refrain? 

4 Are his subjects local or universal? Com- 
pare him in this respect with Bryant, partic- 
ularly in poems about God and liberty. 

5. Compare Poe with Bryant also in dramatic 
sense, interest in man, use of Nature, melody 
of line, perfection of phrase. Include other 
points on pages 138-139. 
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THE PROSE TALE 


But it is of his tales that I desire 
principally to speak. The tale proper. 
in my opinion, affords unquestionably 
the fairest field for the exercise of the 
loftiest talent, which can be afforded 
by the wide domains of mere prose. 
Were I bidden to say how the highest 
genius could be most advantageously 
employed for the best display of its 
own powers, I should answer, without 
hesitation—in the composition of a 
rimed poem, not to exceed in length 
what might be perused in an hour. 
Within this limit alone can the highest 
order of true poetry exist. I need 
only here to say, upon this topic, that, 
in almost all classes of composition 
the unity of effect or impression is a 
point of the greatest importance. It 
is clear, moreover, that this unity can- 
not be thoroughly preserved in pro- 
ductions whose perusal cannot be 
completed at one sitting. We may 
continue the reading of a prose com- 
position, from the very nature of prose 
itself, much longer than we can per- 
severe, to any good purpose, in the 
perusal of a poem. This latter, if 
truly fulfilling the demands of the 
poetic sentiment, induces an exalta- 
tion of the soul which cannot be long 
sustained. All high excitements are 
necessarily transient. Thus a long 
poem is a paradox. And, without 
unity of impression, the deepest effects 
cannot be brought about. Epics were 
the offspring of an imperfect sense of 
Art, and their reign is no more. A 
poem too brief may produce a vivid, 
but never an intense or enduring, im- 
pression. Without a certain continu- 
ity of effort—without a certain dura- 
tion or repetition of purpose—the 
soul is never deeply moved. There 
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must be the dropping of the water 
upon the rock. De Béranger has 
wrought brilliant things, pungent and 
spirit-stirring; but, like all immassive 
bodies, they lack momentum, and thus 
fail to satisfy the Poetic Sentiment. 
They sparkle and excite, but, from 
want of continuity, fail deeply to im- 
press. Extreme brevity will degen- 
erate into epigrammatism; but the sin 


of extreme length is even more 
unpardonable. In medio tutissimus 
ibis. 


Were I called upon, however, to 
designate that class of composition 
which, next to such a poem as I have 
suggested, should best fulfill the de- 
mands of high genius—should offer it 
the most advantageous field of exer- 
tion—I should unhesitatingly speak of 
the prose tale, as Mr. Hawthorne has 
here exemplified it. I allude to the 
short prose narrative, requiring from 
a half-hour to one or two hours in its 
perusal. The ordinary novel is ob- 
jectionable, from its length, for reasons 
already stated in substance. As it 
cannot be read at one sitting, it de- 
prives itself, of course, of the immense 
force derivable from totality. Worldly 
interests, intervening during the pauses 
of perusal, modify, annul, or counter- 
act, in greater or less degree, the im- 
pression of the book. But simple ces- 
sation in reading would, of itself, be 
sufficient to destroy the true unity. 
In the brief tale, however, the author 
is enabled to carry out the fullness of 
his intention, be it what it may. 
During the hour of perusal the soul of 
the reader is at the writer’s control. 
There are no external or extrinsic 
influences—resulting from weariness 
or interruption. 

A skillful literary artist has con- 
structed a tale. If wise, he has not 
fashioned his thoughts to accommo- 
date his incidents; but having con- 


2. De Béranger (1780-1857), a French lyric poet. 
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In medio tutissimus ibis, a middle course is safest. 
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ceived with deliberate care a certain 
unique or single effect to be wrought 
out, he then invents such incidents— 
he then combines such events as may 
best aid him in establishing this pre- 
conceived effect. If his very initial 
sentence tends not to the outbringing 
of this effect, then he has failed in his 
first step. In the whole composition 
there should be no word written, of 
which the tendency, direct or indirect, 
is not to the one preéstablished de- 
sign. And by such means, with such 
care and skill, a picture is at length 
painted which leaves in the mind of 
him who contemplates it with a kin- 
dred art, a sense of the fullest satis- 
faction. The idea of the tale has been 
presented unblemished, because un- 
disturbed; and this is an end unat- 
tainable by the novel. Undue brevity 
is just as exceptionable here as in the 
poem; but undue length is yet more 
to be avoided. 
We have said that the tale has a 
point of superiority even over the 
poem. In fact, while the rhythm of 
this latter is an essential aid in the 
development of the poem’s highest 
idea—the idea of the Beautiful— 
the artificialities of this rhythm are 
an inseparable bar to the development 
of all points of thought or expression 
which have their basis in Truth. But 
Truth is often, and in a very great 
degree, the aim of the tale. Some of 
the finest tales are tales of ratiocina- 
tion. Thus the field of this species of 
composition, if not in so elevated a 
region on the mountain of Mind, is a 
tableland of far vaster extent than 
the domain of the mere poem. Its 
products are never so rich, but in- 
finitely more numerous, and more 
appreciable by the mass of mankind. 
The writer of the prose tale, in short, 
may bring to his theme a vast variety 
of modes or inflections of thought and 
expression—the ratiocinative, for ex- 
ample, the sarcastic, or the humorous 
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—which are not only antagonistical 
to the nature of the poem, but abso- 
lutely forbidden by one of its most 
peculiar and indispensable adjuncts; 
we allude, of course, to rhythm. It 
may be added, here, par parenthese, 
that the author who aims at the purely 
beautiful in a prose tale is laboring 
at a great disadvantage. For Beauty 
can be better treated in the poem. 
Not so with terror, or passion, or 
horror, or a multitude of such other 
points. And here it will be seen how 
full of prejudice are the usual animad- 
versions against those tales of effect, 
many fine examples of which were 
found in the earlier numbers of Black- 
wood. The impressions produced were 
wrought in a legitimate sphere of ac- 
tion, and constituted a legitimate, 
although sometimes an exaggerated, 
interest. They were relished by every 
man of genius; although there were 
found many men of genius who con- 
demned them without just ground. 
The true critic will but demand that 
the design intended be accomplished, 
to the fullest extent, by the means 
most advantageously applicable. 

We have very few American tales of 
real merit—we may say, indeed, none, 
with the exception of The Tales of a 
Traveller, of Washington Irving, and 
these Twice-Told Tales of Mr. Haw- 
thorne. Some of the pieces of Mr. 
John Neal abound in vigor and origi- 
nality; but, in general, his composi- 
tions of this class are excessively dif- 
fuse, extravagant, and indicative of 
an imperfect sentiment of Art. Ar- 
ticles at random are, now and then, 
met with in our periodicals which 
might be advantageously compared 
with the best effusions of the British 
magazines; but, upon the whole, we 
are far behind our progenitors in this 
department of literature. 


17. Blackwood, a Scottish magazine published by 
William Blackwood (1776-1834). 36. John Neal (1793- 
1876), an American poet and miscellaneous writer. 
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SHADOW—A PARABLE 


Yea! though I walk through the Valley of 
the Shadow.—Psalm of David. 


Ye who read are still among the 
living; but I who write shall have 
long since gone my way into the 
region of shadows. For indeed strange 
things shall happen, and secret things 
be known, and many centuries shall 
pass away, ere these memorials be seen 
of men. And, when seen, there will 
be some to disbelieve, and some to 
doubt, and yet a few who will find 
much to ponder upon in the charac- 
ters here graven with a stylus of iron. 

The year had been a year of terror, 
and of feelings more. intense than 
terror for which there is no name upon 
the earth. For many prodigies and 
signs had taken place, and far and 
wide, over sea and land, the black 
wings of the Pestilence were spread 
abroad. To those, nevertheless, cun- 
ning in the stars, it was not unknown 
that the heavens wore an aspect of 
ill; and to me, the Greek Oinos, 
among others, it was evident that 
now had arrived the alternation of 
that seven hundred and ninety-fourth 
year when, at the entrance of Aries, 
the planet Jupiter is conjoined with 
the red ring of the terrible Saturnus. 
The peculiar spirit of the skies, if I 
mistake not greatly, made itself mani- 
fest, not only in the physical orb of 
the earth, but in the souls, imagina- 
tions, and meditations of mankind. 

Over some flasks of the red Chian 
wine, within the walls of a noble hall 
in a dim city called Ptolemais, we 
sat at night, a company of seven. 
And to our chamber there was no 
entrance save by a lofty door of 
brass; and the door was fashioned 
by the artisan Corinnos, and, being of 
rare workmanship, was fastened from 
within. Black draperies, likewise, in 
the gloomy room, shut out from our 
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view the moon, the lurid stars, and 
the peopleless streets—but the bod- 
ing and the memory of Evil, they 
would not be so excluded. There 
were things around us and about of 
which I could render no distinct ac- 
count—things material and spiritual; 
heaviness in the atmosphere, a sense 
of suffocation, anxiety—and, above 
all, that terrible state of existence 
which the nervous experience when 
the senses are keenly living and awake, 
and meanwhile the powers of thought 
lie dormant. A dead weight hung 
upon us. It hung upon our limbs, 
upon the household furniture, upon 
the goblets from which we drank; 
and all things were depressed, and 
borne down thereby—all things save 
only the flames of the seven iron 
lamps which illumined our revel. 
Uprearing themselves in tall, slender 
lines of light, they thus remained 
burning, all pallid and motionless; 
and in the mirror which their luster 
formed upon the round table of ebony 
at which we sat, each of us there 
assembled beheld the pallor of his 
own countenance, and the unquiet 
glare in the downcast eyes of his 
companions. Yet we laughed and 
were merry in our proper way 
which was hysterical; and sang the 
songs of Anacreon—which are mad- 
ness; and drank deeply—although 
the purple wine reminded us of blood. 
For there was yet another tenant of 
our chamber in the person of young 
Zoilus. Dead and at full length he 
lay, enshrouded—the genius and the 
demon of the scene. Alas! he bore no 
portion in our mirth, save that his 
countenance, distorted with the 
plague, and his eyes, in which Death 
had but half extinguished the fire of 
the pestilence, seemed to take such 
interest in our merriment as the dead 


34. Anacreon, a Greek lyric poet (B.c. 563-478), noted 
for his hilarious songs. 
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may haply take in the merriment of 
those who are to die. But although 
I, Oinos, felt that the eyes of the 
departed were upon me, still I forced 
myself not to perceive the bitterness 
of their expression, and, gazing down 
steadily into the depths of the ebony 
mirror, sang with a loud and sonorous 
voice the songs of the son of Teiosy 
But gradually my songs they ceased, 
and their echoes, rolling afar off 
among the sable draperies of the 
chamber, became weak, and undis- 
tinguishable, and so faded away. 
And lo! from among those sable 
draperies where the sounds of the 
song departed, there came forth a 
dark and undefined shadow—a shadow 
such as the moon, when low in heaven, 
might fashion from the figure of a 
man; but it was the shadow neither 
of man, nor of god, nor of any fa- 
miliar thing. And quivering awhile 
among the draperies of the room, it at 
length rested in full view upon the 
surface of the door of brass. But the 
shadow was vague, and formless, and 
indefinite, and was the shadow neither 
of man nor of god—neither god of 
Greece, nor god of Chaldaea, nor any 
Egyptian god. And the shadow rested 
upon the brazen doorway, and under 
the arch of the entablature of the 
door, and moved not, nor spoke any 
word, but there became stationary 
and remained. And the door where- 
upon the shadow rested was, if I re- 
member aright, over against the feet 
of the young Zoilus enshrouded. But 
we, the seven there assembled, having 
seen the shadow as it came out from 
among the draperies, dared not 
steadily behold it, but cast down our 
eyes, and gazed continually into the 
depths of the mirror of ebony. And 
at length I, Oinos, speaking some low 
words, demanded of the shadow its 
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Asia Minor. 
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dwelling and its appellation. And 
the shadow answered, “I am sHapDow, 
and my dwelling is near to the 
catacombs of Ptolemais, and hard 
by those dim plains of Helusion which 
border upon the foul Charonian ca- 
nal.” 

And then did we, the seven, start 
from our seats in horror, and stand 
trembling, and shuddering, and aghast; 
for the tones in the voice of the 
shadow were not the tones of any one 
being, but of a multitude of beings, 
and, varying in their cadences from syl- 
lable to syllable, fell duskily upon 
our ears in the well-remembered and 
familiar accents of many thousand 
departed friends. 


THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO 
(ROME) 


The thousand injuries of Fortunato 
I had borne as I best could; but when 
he ventured upon insult, I vowed 
revenge. You, who so well know the 
nature of my soul, will not suppose, 
however, that I gave utterance to a 
threat. At length I would be avenged; 
this was a point definitively settled— 
but the very definitiveness with which 
it was resolved precluded the idea of 
risk. I must not only punish, but 
punish with impunity. A wrong is 
unredressed when retribution over- 
takes its redresser. It is equally un- 
redressed when the avenger fails to 
make himself felt as such to him who 
has done the wrong. 

It must be understood that neither 
by word nor deed had I given For- 
tunato cause to doubt my goodwill. 
I continued, as was my wont, to smile 
in his face, and he did not perceive 
that my smile now was at the thought 
of his immolation. 

He had a weak point—this For- 
tunato—although in other regards he 
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was a man to be respected and even 
feared. He prided himself on his 
connoisseurship in wine. Few Italians 
have the true virtuoso spirit. For 
the most part their enthusiasm is 
adopted to suit the time and oppor- 
tunity—to practice imposture upon 
the British and Austrian millionaires. 
In painting and gemmary, Fortuna- 
to, like his countrymen, was a quack— 
but in the matter of old wines he was 
sincere. In this respect I did not 
differ from him materially; I was skill- 
ful in the Italian vintages myself, and 
bought largely whenever I could. 

It was about dusk, one evening 
during the supreme madness of the 
carnival season, that I encountered my 
friend. He accosted me with excessive 
warmth, for he had been drinking 
much. The man wore motley. He 
had on a tight-fitting parti-striped 
dress, and his head was surmounted by 
the conical cap and bells. I was so 
pleased to see him that I thought I 
should never have done wringing his 
hand. 

I said to him, “My dear Fortunato, 
you are luckily met. How remarkably 
well you are looking today! But I 
have received a pipe of what passes for 
Amontillado, and I have my doubts.” 

“How?” said he. ‘“‘Amontillado? 
A pipe? Impossible! And in the middle 
of the carnival!” 

“I have my doubts,’’. I replied; 
“and I was silly enough to pay the full 
Amontillado price without consulting 
you in the matter. You were not to 
be found, and I was fearful of losing 
a bargain.” 

““Amontillado!”’ 

“I have my doubts.” 

““Amontillado!” 

“And I must satisfy them.” 

“Amontillado!” 

“As you are engaged, I am on my 


48. virtuoso spirit, ability to judge skillfully, espe- 
cially as to works of art. 
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way to Iuchesi. If anyone has a criti- 
cal turn, itis he. He will tell me—” 

“Tuchesi cannot tell Amontillado 
from Sherry.” 

“And yet some fools will have it 
that his taste is a match for your own.” 

“Come, let us go.” 

“Whither?” 

“To your vaults.” 

“My friend, no; I will not impose 
upon your good-nature. I perceive 
you have an engagement. Luchesi—” 

“I have no engagement—come.” 

“My friend, no. It is not the en- 
gagement, but the severe cold with 
which I perceive you are afflicted. 
The vaults are insufferably damp. 
They are incrusted with niter.” 

“Let us go, nevertheless. The cold 
is merely nothing. Amontillado! You 
have been imposed upon. And as for 
Luchesi, he cannot distinguish Sherry 
from Amontillado.” 

Thus speaking, Fortunato possessed 
himself of my arm. Putting on a mask 
of black silk, and drawing a roquelaire 
closely about my person, I suffered him 
to hurry me to my palazzo. 

There were no attendants at home; 
they had absconded to make merry in 
honor of the time. I had told them 
that I should not return until the 
morning, and had given them explicit 
orders not to stir from the house. 
These orders were sufficient, I well 
knew, to insure their immediate dis- 
appearance, one and all, as soon as my 
back was turned. 

I took from their sconces two flam- 
beaus, and giving one to Fortunato, 
bowed him through several suites of 
rooms to the archway that led into the 
vaults. I passed down a long and wind- 
ing staircase, requesting him to be 
cautious as he followed. We came at 
length to the foot of the descent, 
and stood together on the damp 
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ground of the catacombs of the Mon- 
tresors. 

The gait of my friend was unsteady, 
and the bells upon bis cap jingled as he 
strode. 

“The pipe,” said he. 

“It is farther on,” said I; “but ob- 
serve the white web-work which 
gleams from these cavern walls.” 

He turned toward me, and looked 
into my eyes with two filmy orbs that 
distilled the rheum of intoxication. 

“Niter?” he asked at length. 

“Niter,” I replied. “How long have 
you had that cough?” 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!— 
ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! 
ugh! ugh!” 

My poor friend found it impossible 
to reply for many minutes. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said, at last. 

“Come,” I said, with decision, 
“we will go back; your health is 
precious. You are rich, respected, ad- 
mired, beloved; you are happy, as 
once I was. You are a man to be 
missed. For me it is no matter. We 
will go back; you will be ill, and I 
cannot be responsible. Besides, there 
is Luchesi—”’ 

“Enough,” he said; “the cough is a 
mere nothing; it will not kill me. I 
shall not die of a cough.” 

“True—true,” I replied; “and, in- 
deed, I had no intention of alarming 
you unnecessarily—but. you should 
use all proper caution. A draft of this 
Medoc will defend us from the damps.”’ 

Here I knocked off the neck of a 
bottle which I drew from a long row 
of its fellows that lay upon the mold. 

“Drink,” I said, presenting him the 
wine. 

He raised it to his lips with a leer. 
He paused and nodded to me famil- 
iarly, while his bells jingled. 

“I drink, he said, “to the buried 
that repose around us.” 

“And I to your long life.” 
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He again took my arm, and we pro- 
ceeded. 

“These vaults,” he said, “are ex- 
tensive.” 

“The Montresors,”’ I replied, “were 
a great and numerous family.” 

“T forget your arms.” 

“A huge human foot d’or, in a field 
azure; the foot crushes a serpent 
rampant whose fangs are embedded 
in the heel.” 

“And the motto?” 

“Nemo me impune lacessit.” 

“Good!” he said. 

The wine sparkled in his eyes and 
the bells jingled. My own fancy grew 
warm with the Medoc. We had passed 
through walls of piled bones, with casks 
and puncheons intermingling, into 
the inmost recesses of the catacombs. 
I paused again, and this time I made 
bold to seize Fortunato by an arm 
above the elbow. 

“The niter! I said; “‘see, it in- 
creases. It hangs like moss upon the 
vaults. We are below the river’s bed. 
The drops of moisture trickle among 
the bones. Come, we will go back ere 
it is too late. Your cough—” 

“Tt is nothing,” he said; “let us go 
on. But first, another draft of the 
Medoc.” 

I broke and reached him a flagon 
of De Grâve. He emptied it at a 
breath. His eyes flashed with a fierce 
light. He laughed and threw the 
bottle upwards with a gesticulation 
I did not understand. 

I looked at him in surprise. He 
repeated the movement—a grotesque 
one. 

“You do not comprehend?” he said. 

“Not I,” I replied. 

“Then you are not of the brother- 
hood.” 

“How?” 


8-9. foot d’or . . . azure, golden foot against a 
blue background. 10. rampant, standing, or rearing, Up. 
13, Nemo me, etc., no one safely challenges me. 
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“You are not of the masons.” 
“Yes, yes,” I said, “yes, yes.” 
“You? Impossible! A mason?” 
“A mason,” I replied. 

“A sign,” he said. 

“It is this,” I answered, producing 
a trowel from beneath the folds of my 
roquelaire. 

“You jest,” he exclaimed, recoiling 
a few paces. “But let us proceed to 
the Amontillado.” 

“Be it so,’ I said, replacing the 
tool beneath the cloak, and again 
offering him my arm. He leaned upon 
it heavily. We continued our route in 
search of the Amontillado. We passed 
through a range of low arches, de- 
scended, passed on, and, descending 
again, arrived at a deep crypt, in 
which the foulness of the air caused 
our flambeaus rather to glow than 
flame. 

At the most remote end of the crypt 
there appeared another less spacious. 
Its walls had been lined with human 
remains, piled to the vault overhead, 
in the fashion of the great catacombs 
of Paris. Three sides of this interior 
crypt were still ornamented in this 
manner. From the fourth the bones 
had been thrown down, and lay 
promiscuously upon the earth, form- 
ing at one point a mound of some size. 
Within the wall thus exposed by the 
displacing of the bones, we perceived 
a still interior recess, in depth about 
four feet, in width three, in height six 
or seven. It seemed to have been con- 
structed for no especial use within 
itself, but formed merely the interval 
between two of the colossal supports 
of the roof of the catacombs, and was 
backed by one of their circumscribing 
walls of solid granite. 

It was in vain that Fortunato, up- 
lifting his dull torch, endeavored to 
pry into the depth of the recess. Its 
termination the feeble light did not 
enable us to see. 
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“Proceed,” I said; “herein is the 
Amontillado. As for. Luchesi—” 

“He is an ignoramus,” interrupted 
my friend, as he stepped unsteadily 
forward, while I followed immediately 
at his heels. In an instant he had 
reached the extremity of the niche, 
and finding his progress arrested by 
the rock, stood stupidly bewildered. 
A moment more and I had fettered 
him to the granite. In its surface 
were two iron staples, distant from 
each other about two feet, horizon- 
tally. From one of these depended a 
short chain, from the other a padlock. 
Throwing the links about his waist, it 
was but the work of a few seconds to 
secure it. He was too much astounded 
to resist. Withdrawing the key, I 
stepped back from the recess. 

“Pass your hand,” I said, “over 
the wall; you cannot help feeling the 
niter. Indeed it is very damp. Once 
more let me implore you to return. 
No? Then I must positively leave 
you. But I must first render you all 
the little attentions in my power.” 

“The Amontillado!” ejaculated my 
friend, not yet recovered from his 


astonishment. 
“True,” I replied; “the Amon- 
tillado.” 


As I said these words I busied my- 
self among the pile of bones of which I 
have before spoken. Throwing them 
aside, I soon uncovered a quantity of 
building stone and mortar. With 
these materials and with the aid of my 
trowel, I began vigorously to wall up 
the entrance of the niche. 

I had scarcely laid the first tier of 
the masonry when I discovered that 
the intoxication of Fortunato had in a 
great measure worn off. The earliest 
indication I had of this was a low 
moaning cry from the depth of the 
recess. It was not the cry of a drunken 
man. There was then a long and 
obstinate Silence. I laid the second 
tier, and the third, and the fourth; 
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and then I heard the furious vibrations 
of the chain. The noise lasted for 
several minutes, during which, that I 
might hearken to it with the more 
satisfaction, I ceased my labors and 
sat down upon the bones. When at 
last the clanking subsided, I resumed 
the trowel, and finished without in- 
terruption the fifth, the sixth, and the 
seventh tier. The wall was now nearly 
upon a level with my breast. I again 
paused, and holding the flambeaus over 
the mason work, threw a few feeble 
rays upon the figure within. 

A succession of loud and shrill 
screams, bursting suddenly from the 
throat of the chained form, seemed to 
thrust me violently back. For a brief 
moment I hesitated—I trembled. Un- 
sheathing my rapier, I began to grope 
with it about the recess; but the 
thought of an instant reassured me. 
I placed my hand upon the solid fabric 
of the catacombs, and felt satisfied. 
I reapproached the wall. I replied to 
the yells of him who clamored. I 
reéchoed—I aided—I surpassed them 
in volume and in strength. I did this, 
and the clamorer grew still. 

It was now midnight, and my task 
was drawing to a close. I had com- 
pleted the eighth, the ninth, and the 
tenth tier. I had finished a portion 
of the last and the eleventh; there 
remained but a single stone to be fitted 
and plastered in. I struggled with its 
weight; I placed it partially in its 
destined position. But now there came 
from out the niche a low laugh that 
erected the hairs upon my head. It 
was succeeded by a sad voice, which 
I had difficulty in recognizing as that 
of the noble Fortunato. The voice 
said— 

“Ha! ha! ha!—he! he! he!—a very 
good joke indeed—an excellent jest. 
We will have many a rich laugh about 
it at the palazzo—he! he! he!—over 
our wine—he! he! he!” 

“The Amontillado!” I said. 
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“He! he! he!—he! he! he!—yes, the 
But is it not getting 
late? Will not they be awaiting us 
at the palazzo—the Lady Fortunato 
and the rest? Let us be gone.” 

“Yes,” I said, “let us be gone.” 

“For the love of God, Montresor.”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “for the love of God.” 

But to these words I hearkened 
in vain for a reply. I grew impatient. 
I called aloud— 

“Fortunato!” 

No answer. I called again— 

“Fortunato!” 

No answer still. I thrust a torch 
through the remaining aperture and let 
it fall within. There came forth in 
return only a jingling of the bells. My 
heart grew sick—on account of the 
dampness of the catacombs. I has- 
tened to make an end of my labor. I 
forced the last stone into its position; 
I plastered it up. Against the new 
masonry I reérected the old rampart of 
bones. For the half of a century no 
mortal has disturbed them. In pace 
requiescat. 


THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF 
USHER 


Son cœur est un luth suspendu; 
Sitôt qu’on le touche il résonne. * 
— Béranger 


During the whole of a dull, dark, 
and soundless day in the autumn of the 
year, when the clouds hung oppres- 
sively low in the heavens, I had been 
passing alone, on horseback, through 
a singularly dreary tract of country; 
and at length found myself, as the 
shades of the evening drew on, within 
view of the melancholy House of 
Usher. I know not how it was—but, 


26. In pace requiescat, may he rest in peace. 

*“His heart a lute, in air slow swings, The gentlest 
touch, and lo! it sings.” Béranger was a French poet con- 
temporary with Poe; these lines have not been found in 
his works, 
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with the first glimpse of the building, ° 


a sense of insufferable gloom pervaded 
my spirit. I say insufferable, for the 
feeling was unrelieved by any of that 
half-pleasurable, because poetic, sen- 
timent with which the mind usually 
receives even the  sternest natural 
images of the desolate or terrible. 
I looked upon the scene before me— 
upon the mere house, and the simple 
landscape features of the domain, upon 
the bleak walls, upon the vacant eye- 
like windows, upon a few rank sedges, 
and upon a few white trunks of de- 
cayed trees—with an utter depression 
of soul which I can compare to no 
earthly sensation more properly than 
to the after-dream of the reveler upon 
opium: the bitter lapse into everyday 
life, the hideous dropping off of the 
veil. There was an iciness, a sinking, 
a sickening of the heart, an unre- 
deemed dreariness of thought which 
no goading of the imagination could 
torture into aught of the sublime. 
What was it—I paused to think—what 
was it that so unnerved me in the con- 
templation of the House of Usher? 
It was a mystery all insoluble; nor 
could I grapple with the shadowy 
fancies that crowded upon me as I 
pondered. I was forced to fall back 
upon the unsatisfactory conclusion, 
that while, beyond doubt, there are 
combinations of very simple natural 
objects which have the power of thus 
affecting us, still the analysis of this 
power lies among considerations be- 
yond our depth. It was possible, I 
reflected, that a mere different ar- 
rangement of the particulars of the 
scene, of the details of the picture, 
would be sufficient to modify, or per- 
haps to annihilate, its capacity for 
sorrowful impression; and acting upon 
this idea, I reined my horse to the 
precipitous brink of a black and lurid 
tarn that lay in unruffled luster by 
the dwelling, and gazed down—but 
with a shudder even more thrilling 
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than before—upon the remodeled and 
inverted images of the gray sedge, and 
the ghastly tree-stems, and the vacant 
and eye-like windows. 

Nevertheless, in this mansion of 
gloom I now proposed to myself a 
sojourn of some weeks. Its proprietor, 
Roderick Usher, had been one of my 
boon companions in boyhood; but 
many years had elapsed since our last 
meeting. A letter, however, had lately 
reached me in a distant part of the 
country—a letter from him—which in 
its wildly importunate nature had ad- 
mitted of no other than a personal 
reply. The MS. gave evidence of 
nervous agitation. The writer spoke 
of acute bodily illness, of a mental dis- 
order which oppressed him, and of an 
earnest desire to see me, as his best, 
and indeed his only, personal friend, 
with a view of attempting, by the 
cheerfulness of my society, some 
alleviation of his malady. It was the 
manner in which all this, and much 
more, was said—it was the apparent 
heart that went with his request 
which allowed me no room for hesita- 
tion; and I accordingly obeyed forth- 
with. what {í still considered a very 
singular summons. 

Although as boys we had been even 
intimate associates, yet I really knew 
little of my friend. His reserve had 
been always excessive and habitual. 
I was aware, however, that his very 
ancient family had been noted, time 
out of mind, for a peculiar sensibility 
of temperament, displaying itself, 
through long ages, in many works of 
exalted art, and manifested of late in 
repeated deeds of munificent, yet 
unobtrusive, charity, as well as in a 
passionate devotion to the intricacies, 
perhaps even more than to the ortho- 
dox and easily recognizable beauties, 
of musical science. I had learned, 
too, the very remarkable fact that the 
stem of the Usher race, all time- 
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honored as it was, had put forth at no 
period any enduring branch; in other 
words, that the entire family lay in 
the direct line of descent, and had al- 
ways, with very trifling and very tem- 
porary variation, so lain. It was this 
deficiency, I considered, while running 
over in thought the perfect keeping 
of the character of the premises with 
the accredited character of the people, 
and while speculating upon the possi- 
ble infiuence which the one, in the 
long lapse of centuries, might have 
exercised upon the other—it was this 
deficiency, perhaps, of collateral issue, 
and the consequent undeviating trans- 
mission from sire to son of the patri- 
mony with the name, which had, at 
length, so identified the two as to 
merge the original title of the estate 
in the quaint and equivocal appellation 
of the “House of Usher’’—an appella- 
tion which seemed to include, in the 
minds of the peasantry who used it, 
both the family and the family man- 
sion. 

I have said that the sole effect of 
my somewhat childish experiment, 
that of looking down within the tarn, 
had been to deepen the first singular 
impression. There can be no doubt 
that the consciousness of the rapid in- 
crease of my superstition—for why 
should I not so term it?—served 
mainly to accelerate the increase itself. 
Such, I have long known, is the para- 
doxical law of all sentiments having 
terror as a basis. And it might have 
been for this reason only that, when 
I again uplifted my eyes to the house 
itself, from its image in the pool, there 
grew in my mind a strange fancy— 
a fancy so ridiculous, indeed, that I 
but mention it to show the vivid force 
of the sensations which oppressed me. 
I had so worked upon my imagination 
as really to believe that about the 
whole mansion and domain there hung 
an atmosphere peculiar to themselves 
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and their immediate vicinity; an at- 
mosphere which had no affinity with 
the air of heaven, but which had reeked 
up from the decayed trees, and the 
gray wall, and the silent tarn; a pesti- 
lent and mystic vapor, dull, sluggish, 
faintly discernible, and leaden-hued. 

Shaking off from my spirit what 
must have been a dream, I scanned 
more narrowly the real aspect of the 
building. Its principal feature seemed 
to be that of an excessive antiquity. 
The discoloration of ages had been 
great. Minute fungi overspread the 
whole exterior, hanging in a fine 
tangled. web-work from the eaves. 
Yet all this was apart from any ex- 
traordinary dilapidation. No portion 
of the masonry had fallen; and there 
appeared to be a wild inconsistency 
between its still perfect adaptation of 
parts and the crumbling condition of 
the individual stones. In this there 
was much that reminded me of the 
specious totality of old woodwork 
which has rotted for long years in 
some neglected vault, with no dis- 
turbance from the breath of the ex- 
ternal air. Beyond this indication of 
extensive decay, however, the fabric 
gave little token of instability. Per- 
haps the eye of a scrutinizing observer 
might have discovered a barely per- 
ceptible fissure, which, extending from 
the roof of the building in front, made 
its way down the wall in a zigzag di- 
rection, until it became lost in the sul- 
len waters of the tarn. 

Noticing these things, I rode over a 
short causeway to the house. A 
servant in waiting took my horse, and 
I entered the Gothic archway of the 
hall. A valet, of stealthy step, thence 
conducted me, in silence, through 
many dark and intricate passages in 
my progress to the studio of his mas- 
ter. Much that I encountered on the 
way contributed, I know not how, to 
heighten the vague sentiments of 
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which I have already spoken. While 
the objects around me—while the 
carvings of the ceilings, the somber 
tapestries of the walls, the ebon 
blackness of the floors, and the phan- 
tasmagoric armorial trophies which 
rattled as I strode, were but matters 
to which, or to such as which, I had 
been accustomed from my infancy— 
while I hesitated not to acknowledge 
how familiar was all this—I still won- 
dered to find how unfamiliar were the 
fancies which ordinary images were 
stirring up. On one of the staircases, 
I met the physician of the family. 
His countenance, I thought, wore a 
mingled expression of low cunning and 
perplexity. He accosted me with 
trepidation and passed on. The valet 
now threw open a door and ushered me 
into the presence of his master. 

The room in which I found myself 
was very large and lofty. The win- 
dows were long, narrow, and pointed, 
and at so vast a distance from the 
black oaken floor as to be altogether 
inaccessible from within. Feeble 
gleams of encrimsoned light made 
their way through the trellised panes, 
and served to render sufficiently dis- 
tinct the more prominent objects 
around; the eye, however, struggled 
in vain to reach the remoter angles of 
the chamber, or the recesses of the 
vaulted and fretted ceiling. Dark 
draperies hung upon the walls. The 
general furniture was profuse, com- 
fortless, antique, and tattered. Many 
books and musical instruments lay 
scattered about, but failed to give any 
vitality to the scene. I felt that I 
breathed an atmosphere of sorrow. 
An air of stern, deep, and irredeemable 
gloom hung over and pervaded all. 

Upon my entrance, Usher arose 
from a sofa on which he had been lying 
at full length, and greeted me with a 
vivacious warmth which had much in 
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it, I at first thought, of an overdone 
cordiality—of the constrained effort of 
the ennuyé man of the world. A 
glance, however, at his countenance 
convinced me of his perfect sincerity. 
We sat down; and for some moments, 
while he spoke not, I gazed upon him 
with a feeling half of pity, half of awe. 
Surely man had never before so ter- 
ribly altered, in so brief a period, as 
had Roderick Usher! It was with 
difficulty that I could bring myself to 
admit the identity of the wan being 
before me with the companion of my 
early boyhood. Yet the character of 
his face had been at all times remark- 
able. A cadaverousness of complex- 
ion; aneye, large, liquid, and luminous 
beyond comparison; lips somewhat 
thin and very pallid, but of a surpass- 
ingly beautiful curve; a nose of a 
delicate Hebrew model, but with a 
breadth of nostril unusual in similar 
formations; a finely molded chin, 
speaking, in its want of prominence, 
of a want of moral energy; hair of a 
more than web-like softness and 
tenuity; these features, with an in- 
ordinate expansion above the regions 
of the temple, made up altogether a 
countenance not easily to be forgotten. 
And now in the mere exaggeration of 
the prevailing character of these 
features, and of the expression they 
were wont to convey, lay so much of 
change that I doubted to whom I 
spoke. The now ghastly pallor of the 
skin, and the now miraculous luster 
of the eye, above all things startled 
and even awed me. The silken hair, 
too, had been suffered to grow all 
unheeded, and as, in its wild, gossamer 
texture, it floated rather than fell 
about the face, I could not, even with 
effort, connect its arabesque expres- 
sion with any idea of simple humanity. 

In the manner of my friend I was 
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at once struck with an incoherence, 
an inconsistency; and I soon found 
this to arise from a series of feeble and 
futile struggles to overcome an habit- 
ual trepidancy, an excessive nervous 
agitation. For something of this na- 
ture I had indeed been prepared, no 
less by his letter than by reminiscences 
of certain boyish traits, and by con- 
clusions deduced from his peculiar 
physical conformation and tempera- 
ment. His action was alternately 
vivacious and sullen. His voice varied 
rapidly from a tremulous indecision, 
when the animal spirits seemed utterly 
in abeyance, to that species of ener- 
getic concision—that abrupt, weighty, 
unhurried, and hollow-sounding enun- 
ciation—that leaden, self-balanced, and 
perfectly modulated guttural utter- 
ance—which may be observed in the 
lost drunkard, or the irreclaimable 
eater of opium, during the periods of 
his most intense excitement. 

It was thus that he spoke of the 
object of my visit, of his earnest de- 
sire to see me, and of the solace he 
expected me to afford him. He en- 
tered, at some length, into what he 
conceived to be the nature of his 
malady. It was, he said, a constitu- 
tional and a family evil, and one for 
which he despaired to find a remedy 
a mere nervous affection, he immedi- 
ately added, which would undoubtedly 
soon pass off. It displayed itself in 
a host of unnatural sensations. Some 
of these, as he detailed them, interested 
and bewildered me; although, per- 
haps, the terms and the general man- 
ner of the narration had their weight. 
He suffered much from a morbid 
acuteness of the senses; the most in- 
sipid food was alone endurable; he 
could wear only garments of certain 
texture; the odors of all flowers were 
oppressive; his eyes were tortured by 
even a faint light; and there were 
but peculiar sounds, and these from 
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stringed instruments, which did not 
inspire him with horror. 

To an anomalous species of terror I 
found him a bounden slave. “I shall 
perish,” said he, “I must perish in this 
deplorable folly. Thus, thus, and not 
otherwise, shall I be lost. I dread the 
events of the future, not in them- 
selves, but in their results. I shudder 
at the thought of any, even the most 
trivial, incident, which may operate 
upon this intolerable agitation of soul. 
I have, indeed, no abhorrence of dan- 
ger, except in its absolute effect—in 
terror. In this unnerved—in this 
pitiable condition, I feel that the 
period will sooner or later arrive when 
I must abandon life and reason to- 
gether, in some struggle with the 
grim phantasm, FEAR.” 

I learned moreover at intervals, 
and through broken and equivocal 
hints, another singular feature of his 
mental condition. He was enchained 
by certain superstitious impressions 
in regard to the dwelling which he 
tenanted, and whence, for many years, 
he had never ventured forth—in re- 
gard to an influence whose supposi- 
titious force was conveyed in terms 
too shadowy here to be restated—an 
influence which some peculiarities in 
the mere form and substance of his 
family mansion, had, by dint of long 
sufferance, he said, obtained over his 
spirit—an effect which the physique 
of the gray walls and turrets, and of the 
dim tarn into which they all looked 
down, had, at length, brought about 
upon the morale of his existence. 

He admitted, however, although 
with hesitation, that much of the 
peculiar gloom which thus afflicted 
him could be traced to a more natural 
and far more palpable origin—to the 
severe and long-continued illness, in- 
deed to the evidently approaching 
dissolution, of a tenderly beloved 
sister—his sole companion for long 
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years, his last and only relative on 
earth. Her decease, he said, with 
a bitterness which I can never forget, 
would leave him—him the hopeless 
and the frail—the last of the ancient 
race of the Ushers. While he spoke, 
the lady Madeline, for so was she 
called, passed slowly through a remote 
portion of the apartment, and, with- 
out having noticed my presence, dis- 
appeared. I regarded her with an 
utter astonishment not unmingled 
with dread, and yet I found it impos- 
sible to account for such feelings. A 
sensation of stupor oppressed me, as 
my eyes followed her retreating steps. 
When a door, at length, closed upon 
her, my glance sought instinctively 
and eagerly the countenance of the 
brother; but he had buried his face 
in his hands, and I could only perceive 
that a far more than ordinary wanness 
had overspread the emaciated fingers 
through which trickled many pas- 
sionate tears. 

The disease of the lady Madeline 
had long baffled the skill of her 
physicians. A settled apathy, a grad- 
ual wasting away of the person, and 
frequent, although transient, affec- 
tions of a partially cataleptical char- 
acter, were the unusual diagnosis. 
Hitherto she had steadily borne up 
against the pressure of her malady, 
and had not betaken herself finally to 
bed; but, on the closing in of the 
evening of my arrival at the house, 
she succumbed, as her brother told 
me at night with inexpressible agi- 
tation, to the prostrating power of 
the destroyer; and I learned that 
the glimpse I had obtained of her 
person would thus probably be the 
last I should obtain—that the lady, at 
least while living, would be seen by 
me no more. 

For several days ensuing, her name 
was unmentioned by either Usher or 
myself; and during this period I was 
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busied in earnest endeavors to alle- 
viate the melancholy of my friend. 
We painted and read together; or I 
listened, as if in a dream, to the wild 
improvisations of his speaking guitar. 
And thus, as a closer and still closer 
intimacy admitted me more unre- 
servedly into the recesses of his spirit, 
the more bitterly did I perceive the 
futility of all attempt at cheering a 
mind from whick darkness, as if an 
inherent, positive quality, poured forth 
upon all objects of the moral and 
physical universe, in one unceasing 
radiation of gloom. 

I shall ever bear about me a memory 
of the many solemn hours I thus spent 
alone with the master of the House of 
Usher. Yet I should fail in any at- 
tempt to convey an idea of the exact 
character of the studies, or of the 
occupations, in which he involved me, 
or led me the way. An excited and 
highly distempered ideality threw a 
sulphureous luster over all. His long, 
improvised dirges will ring forever in 
my ears. Among other things, I hold 
painfully in mind a certain singular 
perversion and amplification of the 
wild air of the last waltz of von Weber. 
From the paintings over which his 
elaborate fancy brooded, and which 
grew, touch by touch, into vaguenesses 
at which I shuddered the more 
thrillingly because I shuddered know- 
ing not why—from these paintings, 
vivid as their images now are before 
me, I would in vain endeavor to educe 
more than a small portion which 
should lie within the compass of merely 
written words. By the utter sim- 
plicity, by the nakedness of his de- 
signs, he arrested and overawed atten- 
tion. If ever mortal painted an idea, 
that mortal was Roderick Usher. For 
me at least, in the circumstances then 
surrounding me, there arose, out of 
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the pure abstractions which the hypo- 
chondriac contrived to throw upon 
his canvas, an intensity of intolerable 
awe, no shadow of which felt I ever 
yet in the contemplation of the cer- 
tainly glowing yet too concrete reveries 
of Fuseli. 

One of the phantasmagoric concep- 
tions of my friend, partaking not so 
rigidly of the spirit of abstraction, may 
be shadowed forth, although feebly, in 
words. A small picture presented the 
interior of an immensely long and 
rectangular vault or tunnel, with low 
walls, smooth, white, and without 
interruption or device. Certain ac- 
cessory points of the design served well 
to convey the idea that this excavation 
lay at an exceeding depth below the 
surface of the earth. No outlet was 
observed in any portion of its vast 
extent, and no torch or other artificial 
source of light was discernible; yet a 
flood of intense rays rolled throughout, 
and bathed the whole in a ghastly and 
inappropriate splendor. 

I have just spoken of that morbid 
condition of the auditory nerve which 
rendered all music intolerable to the 
sufferer, with the exception of certain 
effects of stringed instruments. It 
was, perhaps, the narrow limits to 
which he thus confined himself upon 
the guitar, which gave birth, in great 
measure, to the fantastic character of 
his performances. But the fervid 


facility of his impromptus could not 


be so accounted for. They must have 
been, and were, in the notes, as well 
as in the words of his wild fantasias— 
for he not unfrequently accompanied 
himself with rimed verbal improvisa- 
tions—the result of that intense men- 
tal collectedness and concentration to 
which I have previously alluded as 
observable only in particular moments 
of the highest artificial excitement. 


54. Fuseli, John (1741-1825), a Swiss-English painter, 
whose work is noted for its fantastic intensity. 
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The words of one of these rhapsodies 
I have easily remembered. I was, 
perhaps, the more forcibly impressed 
with it, as he gave it, because, in the 
under or mystic current of its mean- 
ing, I fancied that I perceived, and for 
the first time, a full consciousness, on 
the part of Usher, of the tottering of 
his lofty reason upon her throne. 
The verses, which were entitled “The 
Haunted Palace,” ran very nearly, if 
not accurately, thus: 


In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace— 
Radiant palace—reared its head. 
In the monarch Thought’s dominion, 

It stood there; 
Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair. 


Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow— 
This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago— 
And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 
A wingéd odor went away. 


Wanderers in that happy valley 
Through two luminous windows saw 
Spirits moving musically 
To a lute’s well-tunéd law, 
Round about a throne where, sitting, 
Porphyrogene, 
In state his glory well-befitting, 
The ruler of the realm was seen. 


And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door, 
Through which came flowing, flowing, 
flowing, 
And sparkling evermore, 
A troop of Echoes whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 
In voices of surpassing beauty, 
The wit and wisdom of their king. 


But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate; 


34. Porphyrogene, “born to the purple”; said of a 
son born to a reigning monarch. 
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(Ah, let us mourn, for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him, desolate!) 
And round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed 
Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 


And travelers now within that valley 
Through the red-litten windows see 

Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody; 

While, like a ghastly rapid river, 
Through the pale door 

A hideous throng rush out forever, 
And laugh—but smile no more. 


I well remember that suggestions 
arising from this ballad led us into a 
train of thought, whérein there be- 
came manifest an opinion of Usher’s 
which I mention, not so much on ac- 
count of its novelty—for other men 
have thought thus—as on account of 
the pertinacity with which he main- 
tained it. This opinion, in its general 
form, was that of the sentience of all 
vegetable things. But in his dis- 
ordered fancy the idea had assumed a 
more daring character, and trespassed, 
under certain conditions, upon the 
kingdom of inorganization. ĮI lack 
words to express the full extent or 
the earnest abandon of his persuasion. 
The belief, however, was connected, 
as I have previously hinted, with the 
gray stones of the home of his fore- 
fathers. The conditions of the sen- 
tience had been here, he imagined, 
fulfilled in the method of collocation 
of these stones—in the order of their 
arrangement, as well as in that of the 
many fungi which overspread them, 
and of the decayed trees which stood 
around—above all, in the long undis- 
turbed endurance of this arrangement, 
and in its reduplication in the still 
waters of the tarn. Its evidence—the 
evidence of the sentience—was to 
be seen, he said (and I here started as 
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he spoke), in the gradual, yet certain, 
condensation of an atmosphere of 
their own about the waters and the 
walls. The result was discoverable, 
he added, in that silent, yet impor- 
tunate and terrible, influence which 
for centuries had molded the destinies 
of his family, and which made him 
what I now saw him—what he was. 
Such opinions need no comment, and 
I will make none. 

Our books—the books which, for 
years, had formed no small portion of 
the mental existence of the invalid— 
were, as might be supposed, in strict 
keeping with this character of phan- 
tasm. We pored together over such 
works as the Ververt and Chartreuse of 
Gresset; the Belphegor of Machiavelli; 
the Heaven and Hell of Swedenborg; 


_ the Subterranean Voyage of Nicholas 
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Klimm by Holberg; the Chiromancy of 
Robert Flud, of Jean D’Indaginé, and 
of De la Chambre; the Journey into 
the Blue Distance of Tieck; and the 
City of the Sun of Campanella. One 
favorite volume was a small octavo 
edition of the Directorium Inquisi- 
torum by the Dominican Eymeric de 
Gironne, and there were passages in 
Pomponius Mela, about the old African 
Satyrs and Agipans, over which 
Usher would sit dreaming for hours. 
His chief delight, however, was found 
in the perusal of an exceedingly rare 
and curious book in quarto Gothic— 
the manual of a forgotten church—the 
Vigiliae Mortuorum Secundum Chorum 
Ecclesiae Maguntinae. 


19. Gresset, Jean B. L. de (1709-1777), a French poet. 
Machiavelli, Niccolo (1469-1527), an Italian statesman. 
20. Swedenborg, Emanuel (1688-1772), a Swedish 
philosopher. 22, Holberg, Ludwig von (1684-1754), 
called the “founder of modern Danish literature.” 23. 
Robert Flud (1574-1637), an English physician and 
mystic. Jean D'Indaginé, a German priest and writer 
of the sixteenth century. 24. De la Chambre, M. C. 
(1594-1675), a French writer and physician. 25. Tieck, 
Ludwig (1773-1853), a German poet and critic. 26. 
Campanella, Tommaso (1568-1639), an Italian philoso- 
pher. 29. Eymeric de Gironne, Nicolas (1320- 
1399), a Spanish church official. 31. Pomponius Mela, 
a Roman geographer of the first century. 32. Ægipan, 
a creature half man and half goat. 88. Vigiliae, etc, 
This book has not heen traced. 
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I could not help thinking of the wild 
ritual of this work, and of its probable 
influence upon the hypochondriac, 
when one evening, having informed 
me abruptly that the lady Madeline 
was no more, he stated his intention of 
preserving her corpse for a fortnight, 
previously to its final interment, in 
one of the numerous vaults within the 
main ‘walls of the building. The 
worldly reason, however, assigned for 
this singular proceeding, was one which 
I did not feel at liberty to dispute. 
The brother had been led to his resolu- 
tion, so he told me, by consideration 
of the unusual character of the malady 
of the deceased, of certain obtrusive 
and eager inquiries on the part of her 
medical men, and of the remote and 
exposed situation of the burial-ground 
of the family. I will not deny that 
when I called to mind the sinister 
countenance of the person whom I 
met upon the staircase, on the day of 
my arrival at the house, I had no 
desire to oppose what I regarded as at 
best but a harmless, and by no means 
an unnatural, precaution. 

At the request of Usher, I personally 
aided him in the arrangements for the 
temporary entombment. The body 
having been encoffined, we two alone 
bore it to its rest. The vault in 
which we placed it—and which had 
been so long unopened that our 
torches, half smothered in its oppres- 
sive atmosphere, gave us little oppor- 
tunity for investigation—was small, 
damp, and entirely without means of 
admission for light; lying, at great 
depth, immediately beneath that por- 
tion of the building in which was my 
own sleeping apartment. It had been 
used, apparently, in remote feudal 
times, for the worst purposes of a 
dungeon-keep, and in later days as a 
place of deposit for powder, or some 
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other highly combustible substance, 
as a portion of its floor, and the whole 
interior of a long archway through 
which we reached it, were carefully 
sheathed with copper. The door, of 
massive iron, had been, also, similarly 
protected. Its immense weight caused 
an unusually sharp, grating sound, as it 
moved upon its hinges. 

Having deposited our mournful bur- 
den upon trestles within this region of 
horror, we partially turned aside the 
yet unscrewed lid of the coffin, and 
looked upon the face of the tenant. A 
striking similitude between the brother 
and sister now first arrested my atten- 
tion; and Usher, divining, perhaps, 
my thoughts, murmured out some few 
words from which I learned that the 
deceased and himself had been twins, 
and that sympathies of a scarcely in- 
telligible nature had always existed 
between them. Our glances, however, 
rested not long upon the dead—for we 
could not regard her unawed. The 
disease which had thus entombed the 
lady in the maturity of youth, had 
left, as usual in all maladies of a strictly 
cataleptical character, the mockery of 
a faint blush upon the bosom and the 
face, and that suspiciously lingering 
smile upon the lip which is so terrible 
in death. We replaced and screwed 
down the lid, and, having secured the 
door of iron, made our way, with toil, 
into the scarcely less gloomy apart- 
ments of the upper portion of the 
house. 

And now, some days of bitter 
grief having elapsed, an observable 
change came over the features of the 
mental disorder of my friend. His 
ordinary manner had vanished. 
His ordinary occupations were 
neglected or forgotten. He roamed 
from chamber to chamber with 
hurried, unequal, and _ objectless 
step. The pallor of his countenance 
had assumed, if possible, a more 
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ghastly hue—but the luminousness 
of his eye had utterly gone out. The 
once occasional huskiness of his 
tone was heard no more; and a 
tremulous quaver, as if of extreme 
terror, habitually characterized his 
utterance. There were times, indeed, 
when I thought his unceasingly agi- 
tated mind was laboring with some 
oppressive secret, to divulge which he 
struggled for the necessary courage. 
At times, again, I was obliged to re- 
solve all into the mere inexplicable 
vagaries of madness, for I beheld him 
gazing upon vacancy for long hours, in 
an attitude of the profoundest atten- 
tion, as if listening to some imaginary 
sound. Jt was no wonder that his 
condition terrified—that it infected 
me. I felt creeping upon me, by slow, 
yet certain, degrees, the wild in- 
fluences of his own fantastic, yet im- 
pressive, superstitions. 

It was, especially, upon retiring to 
bed late in the night of the seventh 
or eighth day after the placing of the 
lady Madeline within the dungeon, 
that I experienced the full power of 
such feelings. Sleep came not near 
my couch, while the hours waned and 
waned away. I struggled to reason 
off the nervousness which had do- 
minion over me. I endeavored to be- 
lieve that much, if not all, of what 
I felt was due to the bewildering 
influence of the gloomy furniture of the 
room—of the dark and tattered dra- 
peries which, tortured into motion by 
the breath of a rising tempest, swayed 
fitfully to and fro upon the walls, and 
rustled uneasily about the decorations 
of the bed. But my efforts were fruit- 
less. An irrepressible tremor grad- 
ually pervaded my frame; and at 
length there sat upon my very heart 
an incubus of utterly causeless alarm. 
Shaking this off with a gasp and a 
struggle, I uplifted myself upon the 
pillows, and, peering earnestly within 
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the intense darkness of the chamber, 
hearkened—I know not why, except 
that an instinctive spirit prompted 
me—to certain low and indefinite 
sounds which came, through the 
pauses of the storm, at long intervals, 
I knew not whence. Overpowered by 
an intense sentiment of horror, un- 
accountable yet unendurable, I threw 
on my clothes with haste—for I felt 
that I should sleep no more during 
the night—and endeavored to arouse 
myself from the pitiable condition into 
which I had fallen, by pacing rapidly 
to and fro through the apartment. — 

I had taken but few turns in this 
manner, when a light step on an ad- 
joining staircase arrested my attention. 
I presently recognized it as that of 
Usher. In an instant afterwards he 
rapped with a gentle touch at my door, 
and entered, bearing a lamp. His 
countenance was, as usual, cadaver- 
ously wan—but, moreover, there was 
a species of mad hilarity in his eyes— 
an evidently restrained hysteria in his 
whole demeanor. His air appalled 
me—but anything was preferable to 
the solitude which I had so long en- 
dured, and I even welcomed his 
presence as a relief. 

“And you have not seen it?” he 
said abruptly, after having stared 
about him for some moments in 
silence—“‘you have not then seen it? 
—hbut, stay! you shall.” Thus speak- 
ing, and having carefully shaded his 
lamp, he hurried to one of the case- 
ments, and threw it freely open to the 
storm. 

The impetuous fury of the entering 
gust nearly lifted us from our feet. 
It was, indeed, a tempestuous, yet 
sternly beautiful night, and one wildly 
singular in its terror and its beauty. 
A whirlwind had apparently collected 
its force in our vicinity, for there were 
frequent and violent alterations in the 
direction of the wind; and the exceed- 
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ing density of the clouds, which hung 
so low as to press upon the turrets of 
the house, did not prevent our per- 
ceiving the lifelike velocity with which 
they flew careering from all points 
against each other, without passing 
away into the distance. I say that 
even their exceeding density did not 
prevent our perceiving this; yet we 
had no glimpse of the moon or stars, 
nor was there any flashing forth of the 
lightning. But the under surfaces of 
the huge masses of agitated vapor, as 
well as all terrestrial objects imme- 
diately around us, were glowing in 
the unnatural light of a faintly lu- 
minous and distinctly visible gaseous 
exhalation which hung about and 
enshrouded the mansion. 

“You must not—you shall not be- 
hold this!” said I, shudderingly, to 
Usher, as I led him with a gentle 
violence from the window to a seat. 
“These appearances, which bewilder 
you, are merely electrical phenomena 
not uncommon—or it may be that 
they have their ghastly origin in the 
rank miasma of the tarn. Let us 
close this casement; the air is chilling 
and dangerous to your frame. Here 
is one of your favorite romances. I 
will read, and you shall listen—and so 
we will pass away this terrible night 
together.” 

The antique volume which I had 
taken up was the Mad Trist of Sir 
Launcelot Canning; but I had called 
it a favorite of Usher’s more in sad 
jest than in earnest; for, in truth, 
there is little in its uncouth and un- 
imaginative prolixity which could have 
had interest for the lofty and spiritual 
ideality of my frieud. It was, how- 
ever, the only book immediately at 
hand; and I indulged a vague hope 
that the excitement which now agi- 
tated the hypochondriac might find re- 
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lief—for the history of mental disorder 
is full of similar anomalies—even in 
the extremeness of the folly which I 
should read. Could I have judged, 
indeed, by the wild, overstrained air 
of vivacity with which he hearkened, 
or apparently hearkened, to the words 
of the tale, I might well have con- 
gratulated myself upon the success of 
my design. 

I had arrived at that well-known 
portion of the story where Ethelred, 
the hero of the Trist, having sought 
in vain for peaceable admission into 
the dwelling of the hermit, proceeds 
to make good an entrance by force. 
Here, it will be remembered, the words 
of the narrative run thus: 


And Ethelred, who was by nature of a 
doughty heart, and who was now mighty 
withal, on account of the powerfulness of 
the wine which he had drunken, waited no 
longer to hold parley with the hermit, 
who, in sooth, was of an obstinate and 
maliceful turn, but, feeling the rain upon 
his shoulders, and fearing the rising of the 
tempest, uplifted his mace outright, and 
with blows made quickly room in the 
plankings of the door for his gauntleted 
hand; and now pulling therewith sturdily, 
he so cracked, and ripped, and tore all 
asunder, that the noise of the dry and 
hollow-sounding wood alarumed and re- 
verberated throughout the forest. 


At the termination of this sentence 
I started, and for a moment paused; 
for it appeared to me—although I at 
once concluded that my excited fancy 
had deceived me—it appeared to me 
that from some very remote portion 
of the mansion there came, indis- 
tinctly to my ears what might have 
been, in its exact similarity of char- 
acter, the echo, but a stifled and dull 
one certainly, of the very cracking 
and ripping sound which Sir Launcelot 
had so particularly described. It was, 
beyond doubt, the coincidence alone 
which had arrested my attention; for, 
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amid the rattling of the sashes of the 
casements, and the ordinary com- 
mingled noises of the still increasing 
storm, the sound, in itself, had nothing, 
surely, which should have interested or 
disturbed me. 

I continued the story: 


But the good champion Ethelred, now 
entering within the door, was sore enraged 
and amazed to perceive no signal of the 
maliceful hermit; but, in the stead thereof, 
a dragon of a scaly and prodigious de- 
meanor, and of a fiery tongue, which sate 
in guard before a palace of gold, with a 
floor of silver; and upon the wall there 
hung a shield of shining brass with this 
legend enwritten, 


“Who entereth herein, a conqueror hath bin; 
Who slayeth the dragon, the shield he shall 


win.” 


And Ethelred uplifted his mace, and struck 
upon the head of the dragon, which fell 
before him, and gave up his pesty breath, 
with a shriek so horrid and harsh, and 
withal so piercing, that Ethelred had fain 
to close his ears with his hands against the 
dreadful noise of it, the like whereof was 
never before heard. 


Hexe again I paused abruptly, and 
now with a feeling of wild amazement; 
for there could be no doubt whatever 
that, in this instance, I did actually 
hear, although from what direction it 
proceeded I found it impossible to 
say, a low and apparently distant, but 
harsh, protracted, and most unusual 
screaming or grating sound—the exact 
counterpart of what my fancy had 
already conjured up for the dragon’s 
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unnatural shriek as described by the . 


romancer. 

Oppressed, as I certainly was, upon 
the occurrence of this second and 
most extraordinary coincidence, by a 
thousand conflicting sensations, in 
which wonder and extreme terror 
were predominant, I still retained 
sufficient presence of mind to avoid 
exciting, by any observation, the 
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sensitive nervousness of my com- 
panion. I was by no means certain 
that he had noticed the sounds in 
question; although, assuredly, a 
strange alteration had during the last 
few minutes taken place in his de- 
meanor. From a position fronting 
my own, he had gradually brought 
round his chair so as to sit with his 
face to the door of the chamber; and 
thus I could but partially perceive 
his features, although I saw that his 
lips trembled as if he were murmuring 
inaudibly. His head had dropped 
upon his breast—yet I knew that he 
was not asleep, from the wide and 
rigid opening of the eye as I caught 
a glance of it in profile. The motion 
of his body, too, was at variance with 
this idea—for he rocked from side to 
side with a gentle, yet constant and 
uniform, sway. Having rapidly taken 
notice of all this, I resumed the nar- 
rative of Sir Launcelot, which thus 
proceeded: 


And now, the champion, having escaped 
from the terrible fury of the dragon, be- 
thinking himself of the brazen shield, and 
of the breaking up of the enchantment 
which was upon it, removed the carcass 
from out of the way before him, and ap- 
proached valorously over the silver pave- 
ment of the castle to where the shield was 
upon the wall; which in sooth tarried not 
for his full coming, but fell down at his 
feet upon the silver floor, with a mighty 
great and terrible ringing sound. 


No sooner had these syllables passed 
my lips, than—as if a shield of brass 
had indeed, at the moment, fallen 
heavily upon a floor of silver—I be- 
came aware of a distinct, hollow, me- 
tallic, and clangorous, yet apparently 
muffled, reverberation. Completely 
unnerved, I leaped to my feet; but 
the measured rocking movement of 
Usher was undisturbed. I rushed to 
the chair in which he sat. His eyes 
were bent fixedly before him, and 
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throughout his whole countenance 
there reigned a stony rigidity. But 
as I placed my hand upon his shoulder, 
there came a strong shudder over his 
whole person; a sickly smile quivered 
about his lips; and I saw that he spoke 
in a low, hurried, and gibbering mur- 
mur, as if unconscious of my presence. 
Bending closely over him, I at length 
drank in the hideous import of his 
words. 

“Not hear it?—yes, I hear it, and 
have heard it. Long—long—long— 
many minutes, many hours, many 
days have I heard it—yet I dared not 
—oh, pity me, miserable wretch that 
I am—I dared not—I dared not 


speak! We have put her living in the 
tomb! Said I not that my senses were 
acute? I now tell you that I heard 


her first feeble movements in the 
hollow coffin. I heard them—many, 
many days ago—yet I dared not— 
I dared not speak! And now—tonight 
—Ethelred—ha! ha!—the breaking of 
the hermit’s door, and the death-cry 
of the dragon, and the clangor of the 
shield!—say, rather, the rending of 
her coffin, and the grating of the iron 
hinges of her prison, and her struggles 
within the coppered archway of the 
vault! Oh, whither shall I fly? Will 
she not be here anon? Is she not 
hurrying to upbraid me for my haste? 
Have I not heard her footstep on the 
stair? Do I not distinguish that 
heavy and horrible beating of her 
heart? Madman!’’—here he sprang 
furiously to his feet, and shrieked out 
his syllables, as if in the effort he were 
giving up his soul—““Madman! I tell 
you that she now stands without the 
door!” 

As if in the superhuman energy of 
his utterance there had been found 
the potency of a spell, the huge, an- 
tique panels to which the speaker 
pointed threw slowly back, upon the 
instant, their ponderous and ebony 
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jaws. It was the work of the rushing 
gust—but then without those doors 
there did stand the lofty and en- 
shrouded figure of the lady Madeline 
of Usher! There was blood upon her 
white robes, and the evidence of some 
bitter struggle upon every portion of 
her emaciated frame. For a moment 
she remained trembling and reeling to 
and fro upon the threshold—then, 
with a low, moaning cry, fell heavily 
inward upon the person of her brother, 
and, in her violent and now final death 
agonies, bore him to the floor a corpse, 
and a victim to the terrors he had 
anticipated. 

From that chamber, and from that 
mansion, I fled aghast. The storm 
was still abroad in all its wrath as I 
found myself crossing the old cause- 
way. 

Suddenly there shot along the path 
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a wild light, and I turned to see 
whence a gleam so unusual could. have 
issued; for the vast house and its 
shadows were alone behind me. The 
radiance was that of the full, setting, 
and blood-red moon, which now shone 
vividly through that once barely dis- 
cernible fissure, of which I have before 
spoken as extending from the roof of 
the building, in a zigzag direction, to 
the base. While I gazed, this fissure 
rapidly widened—there came a fierce 
breath of the whirlwind—the entire 
orb of the satellite burst at once upon 
my sight—my brain reeled as I saw 
the mighty walls rushing asunder— 
there was a long, tumultuous shouting 
sound like the voice of a thousand 
waters—-and the deep and dank tarn 
at my feet closed sullenly and silently 
over the fragments of the ‘‘House of 
Usher.” 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


The Prose Tale. 1. What two requirements 
does Poe lay down for poetry? Do his own poems 
live up to them? 

2. What is Poe’s argument for short stories? 
How does the effect of a short story differ from 
the effect of a poem? 

Shadow. 1. Where and when does this story 
take place? What does happen? 

2. What impression does the story make on 
you? What stages gradually produce this feeling? 
Point out rhythmical passages that strengthen 
this effect. 

The Cask of Amontillado. 1. What kind of 
man is Montresor, the narrator? What two-fold 
task does he set himself in the first paragraph? 

2. Exactly how does he accomplish his 
revenge? Point out the savage contrast of “the 
supreme madness of the carnival season.” How 
much is a pipe of wine? Is the absence of ser- 
vants important? What is the irony in the 
motto? Inthe trowel? In “the little attentions 
in my power”? In “There came forth only the 
jingling of bells”? 

3. Poe speaks of the effect proper to a short 
story as “terror, or passion, or horror, or a 
multitude of such points.” What effect does this 
tale produce? 


The Fall of the House of Usher. 1. What is the 
peculiar quality of the opening scene? What 
kind of story does this lead you to expect? 

2. What two meanings does the word “‘house”’ 
have here? What is unusual about the Usher 
family? How do the house and surroundings 
harmonize with it? 

3. What are the chief features of the exterior 
of the house? Of the interior? What impression 
do you form of the valet? Of the physician? 

4. What misgiving do you feel about Usher 
from his appearance? From his manner? From 
what he says? From the state of his sister? 

5. Explain “The Haunted Palace” as an 
allegory of the type of mind that goes insane. 
Take it up stanza by stanza. How does it apply 
to Usher? 

6. Narrate the important events ending in 
Usher’s death. Did they all occur or were some 
of them merely fancied by Usher? 

7. Cite all the details of the conclusion which 
correspond to details of the beginning. What 
effect does this correspondence have on you? 

8. What effect does this story have on the 
reader? How do the events contribute to this 
effect? How does the setting harmonize? Apply 
Poe’s criticism to the story. 
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9. This story is related so artistically that it 
will repay very close study. What is the purpose 
of the first sentence? Why is “tarn” employed 
instead of “lake” or “pool”? “Causeway” in- 
stead of “bridge”? Pick out a dozen other ex- 
pressions that seem to you particularly well 
chosen. Does the style live up to Poe’s require- 
ment about the words of a story? Cite passages 
in proof. 

Theme Topics. 1. Discuss, or write a paper 
on Poe’s three greatest story-telling merits, 
as you have discovered them from your reading. 
2. Discuss Poe’s originality in his choice of 
subject-matter. 3. ff you have read other tales 
of horror, give the class a brief account of the 


best one, including how you happened to read it, 


what it told, how you liked it, how it compares 
with Poe’s tales of horror. 4. Recall some mys- 
tery or horror or fear in your own life. Write 
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an account of it, trying to make your tale as 
vivid as Poe’s stories. Revise it several times, 
improving details, changing words and phrases, 
inserting the best, most fitting, most meaningful 
word, wherever you can. Don’t make it too 
long. Don’t hurry to finish. Finally read it to 
the class. Let the members discuss its im- 
pression. Its effect will be a good test of your 
ability in composition to impress others. 5. A 
description of some house of mystery in your 
vicinity. 

Further Reading. Onekind of story in which 
Poe excelled is not represented here. Poe calls it 
the “ratiocinative.”’ We call it the detective 
story. Besides “The Purloined Letter,” you 
should read “The Murders in the Rue Morgue” 
and “The Mystery of Marie Réget.” How are 
they like his other stories? In what ways do 
they differ? 


CHAPTER V 
FOUR INTERPRETERS 


Aspects of Early Romanticism—The Need for a Deeper Interpretation. 

Rarrpn Waroo Emerson: His Life—Emerson’s Ideas: Nature—The American Scholar 
—Self-Reliance— His Essays—His Poems—Summary. 

Naruaniet Hawrnorne: Hawthorne and Emerson—Hawthorne’s Early Life—‘“The 
Artist of the Beautiful’—Later Years—His Tales—The Romances—Blithedale, and 


The Marble Faun—Summary. 


Henry Tuoreau: He Chooses a Career—Life in the Woods—Walden—Building a 


World. 


Herman MELVILLE: Nature—The Materials—Typee—Moby Dick—Summary. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 


Aspects of Early Romanticism. The 
writers whose work was reviewed in the 
last chapter found their chief literary in- 
spiration in things remote from reality. 
Building towns, a government, one’s own 
fortune—the work that most men of the 
new nation were engaged in—may become 
monotonous business. It brings greater 
security, more material happiness, more 
leisure; to some people it may also bring 
impatience, a sense of incompleteness. So 
Irving expressed dislike of the fierce polit- 
ical feuds of his time, and though he 
worked in his brothers’ business for many 
years, his real happiness was in the ro- 
mantic legends of Spain, the romantic 
past of England, the romantic wildness 
of the Hudson Highlands. Cooper hated 
the narrowness and self-satisfaction of his 
times, and the ugliness of the new towns 
that sprang up everywhere; so he found his 
happiness in the untouched, primitive 
world of nature and in his ideas of the 
virtues of savages and pioneers. Bryant 
separated almost completely his active 
work as an editor in New York from 
his deeper and more absorbing contempla- 
tion of nature. Poe, even more than the 
others, showed no immediate contacts 
with American life; he lived in a romantic 
world of his own imagination, a world of 
pure beauty and art. And we must not 
forget that these men were not mere indi- 
vidual voices; they spoke for the thousands 


who were their readers; they answered to a 
need of their time. 

The Need for a Deeper Interpretation. 
After all, these early writers represent, in 
part, a rebellion against the hard realities 
of existence. There was much that was 
unlovely in the life of the young nation. 
The fierce passion for liberty, the idealism 
that exalted the rights of the individual 
man in his conflict with tyranny, the spirit 
that enabled the patriots to endure in- 
credible hardships during the long struggle 
with England, were all succeeded by a 
period of reaction. Confronted by the 
more prosaic task of welding the thirteen 
colonies into a new nation, of applying the 
fine principles of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity to everyday affairs, great differ- 
ences of opinion arose. Are you to trust 
the people completely, or only partially? 
Only partially, said the Federalists; gov- 
ernment must be strong, central, superior 
to the whims of the individual; the state 
must be subordinate to the president and 
congress. Fully, said the new opponents 
of Federalist policy, who finally attained 
complete political power in the administra- 
tion of Andrew Jackson, and were called 
the Jacksonian mob. Out of party war- 
fare emerged two conflicting views of the 
relation of the central government to the 
states; we shall see the meaning of this 
conflict later in our story. The country 
grew rich; interstate commerce made 
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canals, roads, and railways necessary; it 
was a time of enormous business expansion. 
Nevertheless, the very prosperity that 
came to America inspired the desire for 
something more, a richness of life that 
money alone cannot buy. 

First, let us keep certain material facts 
clearly in mind. By 1840 the population 
of the United States had grown to sev- 
enteen millions; ten years later it was 
twenty-three millions. Immigrants were 
pouring into the country (for example, 
114,000 in 1845; 235,000 in 1847) to assist 
in the enormous industrial enterprises of 
the great cities, in the building of railroads 
and canals for better communication, and 
in the conquest of the vast agricultural 
regions of the West. Railroads multiplied. 
Wealth increased fourfold in twenty years. 
After 1837, largely through the work of 
Horace Mann, free public education be- 
came as characteristic of the American idea 
as the form of the government itself. 
Lyceums, with declamations and debates 
among their own members and with lec- 
ture courses that secured the services of 
men like Emerson, stimulated thought and 
discussion even in remote villages. Coun- 
try boys worked on farms in summer, 
taught short terms of school in winter, and 
“boarded round” in order to save money 
to pay for four years’ training in some little 
college. The marvelous material pros- 
perity of America increased no whit faster 
than this intellectual hunger which pene- 
trated the remotest western hamlets. 

Books and libraries, the new public 
schools and the innumerable small colleges, 
lyceums and lecture courses, these supplied 
the contact with older civilizations from 
which nutriment was to be drawn. Horace 
Mann was a missionary of educational 
gospel. “Be ashamed to die,” he said to 
his eager class of graduates, “until you 
have won some victory for humanity.” 
James Garfield, later destined to be presi- 
dent of the United States, had charge of a 
little midwestern college, his life there a 
romance, his pupils wholly given to a 
passion for learning. In another com- 
munity, the boy Lincoln trudged for miles 
to borrow a book. These are cases excep- 
tional only because of the renown won in 
later years by the men in whose lives they 
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were incidents. They could be duplicated, 
they were duplicated, a thousand times. 

Other aspects of the intellectual inter- 
ests of the period had to do with the inter- 
pretation of the principles upon which the 
nation was founded. Politically, as we 
have seen, it was a question of interpreting 
the relation between the central govern- 
ment and the states. Ethically, it was an 
interpretation of the meaning of slavery, 
a question whether the nation could con- 
tinue to exist part slave and part free. 
Great orators like Wendell Phillips and Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison; great constitutional 
lawyers like Calhoun, Clay, Webster; states- 
men like Lincoln—all had a share in this 
interpretation of the nation, but they were 
only the visible representatives of a 
powerful leaven of thought that was at 
work. Before some of these questions 
could be determined, a great and terrible 
war had to be fought. In an address 
at Gettysburg delivered during the course 
of that war, Lincoln interpreted anew the 
meaning of thenation. His address was a 
new chapter in What may be called the 
American Charter, of Liberties, and it 
should follow the chapters in which are 
found, first, the Mayflower Compact; sec- 
ond, the Declaration of Independence; and, 
third, the Constitution. 

Thus, America was at work, building, 
growing in wealth and power, seeking 
books and teachers, troubled about the 
meaning of democratic government. Out 
of this ferment arose a conception of a 
culture that might rise above material 
things, might prevent “things,” as Emer- 
son called these materialisms, from getting 
into the saddle to ride mankind. Does 
freedom mean more than opportunity to 
accumulate wealth? 


Rarrn Warno Emerson (1803-1882) 


His Life. The long life of Emerson is 
written in his records of his thought, not in 
outward circumstance. Born in Boston 
in 1803, his whole life was spent in that 
region: at Harvard, where he was educated; 
in near-by Concord, where he spent half a 
century, and where he died in 1882. 

He was descended from a long line of 
New England ministers. At Harvard his 
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chief interest was in reading books not 
prescribed in the course of study. He 
taught school for a little while, studied 
theology like so many of his forbears, 
served a Boston church for a brief period. 
At twenty-nine he resigned and for the 
rest of his life was engaged in completing 
his education, emerging from time to time 
to lecture and to publish a book. He jour- 
neyed to Europe three times, not, like 
Irving, to absorb antiquities, but to meet 
a few men whose ideas had attracted his 
attention. In 1836 he published a little 
book called Nature; in 1841 a volume of 
essays, to which was added, in 1844, a 
second series; in 1847 a volume of poems, 
commentaries on the essays; in later years 
some of his lectures: Representative Men, 
English Traits, The Conduct of Life. From 
youth he kept journals, or diaries, in which 
he recorded the results of his reading and 
thought, books of great importance to our 
understanding of his development. No 
man could be better occupied, he said, 
than in making his own “bible,” those 
passages in his reading that could thrill 
him like a trumpet. 

Emerson’s Ideas: Nature. Even the 
great men whom Emerson had gone to 
Europe to see failed to satisfy him. They 
seemed less than their works. What they 
had seen and recorded he could see for 
himself and record in his own way. So 


on his return voyage he was busy revising 
his little book on Nature, the first of his 
statements of his thought about life. 

Throughout his life he was a lover of 
nature. He delighted in the big, com- 
fortable house, between Walden Pond and 
the river, where he had a garden and from 
which he would start on journeys of dis- 
covery. He bought a tract of woodland 
near Walden and here he cut paths to open 
up enchanting views, delighted in the suc- 
cession of the seasons, and found themes for 
his poetry. 

The ideas in the book which he called 
Nature are repeated many times in his 
later works. He speaks of the usefulness 
of nature to man, of its beauty, of the 
truth and discipline which the study of 
nature reveals. From our study of what 
man has thought and done in the past, 
from the study of nature, and from our 
experience in active life, we may build our 
own world. Adam, he said, called his house 
heaven and earth; Caesar called his Rome; 
you perhaps call yours a cobbler’s trade or 
a farm or a scholar’s garret. Whatever 
the house, infinite means are given for 
making it the center of a universe which 
answers to your own individual need. 

The American Scholar. This idea of 
building your own world receives further 
definition in am ‘address, “The American 
Scholar,” which Emerson gave at Harvard 
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in 1837. Lowell tells us of the impression 
that it made: “What crowded and breath- 
less aisles, what windows clustering with 
eager heads, what enthusiasm of approval, 
what grim silence of foregone dissent.” 
Holmes spoke of it as our intellectual 
declaration of independence; he says that 
it had a sort of nursery homeliness that 
rather shocked grave professors and se- 
date clergymen, but that the young men 
went out from it as if a prophet had been 
proclaiming to them, “Thus saith the 
Lord.” 

Such snapshots of the effect of Emer- 
son’s address upon his audience are inter- 
esting because they help us to visualize 
a notable meeting; they also show the 
almost hypnotic power of the man over 
his hearers. James Russell Lowell said, 
of some later addresses, that people went 
not to hear what he had to say, but to 
hear Emerson: 


To listen to that thrilling voice of his, so 
charged with subtle meaning and subtle music, 
as shipwrecked men on a raft to the hail of a 
ship that came with unlooked-for rescue... . 
The delight and benefit were that he put us in 
communication with a larger style of thought, 
sharpened our wits with a more pungent phrase, 
gave us ravishing glimpses of an ideal under the 
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dry husk of our New England; made us conscious 
of the supreme and everlasting originality of 
whatever bit of soul might be in any of us... . 
Those faces, young and old, agleam with pale 
intellectual light, eager with pleased attention 
.. . the stars, that seemed larger to our eyes, 
still keen with that excitement, as we walked 
homeward with prouder strides over the creak- 
ing snow. 


Intellectual independence was in the air, 
and, like-all revolutions, it had its absurdi- 
ties and excesses. Emerson tells of a con- 
vention of 1840, made up of “madmen, 
madwomen, men with beards, Dunkers, 
Muggletonians, Come-outers, Groaners, 
Agrarians, Seventh-Day Baptists, Quakers, 
Abolitionists, Calvinists, Unitarians, and 
Philosophers,” all of them bent on saving 
the country and their own souls, but by 
methods on which none could agree. There 
were frequent declarations of independence, 
of one sort or another. The old theological 
régime had broken down in New England. 
Emerson’s address shows prevailing ten- 
dencies to call old beliefs into question. 
But the essential point about his doctrine 
is not that it marks a complete break with 
Europe or even with the past of America 
but that it supplies a new and vital in- 
terpretation. 

He objects to the parceling out of func- 
tions, so that one becomes a farmer or a 
manufacturer or a preacher and nothing 
more; to a state of society in which men 
strut about as so many monsters—a good 
finger, a neck, a stomach, an elbow, but 
never a man. The planter who is sent out 
into the field to gather food sees his bushel 
and his cart, and nothing beyond, so 
that he becomes a farmer instead of a 
Man on a farm. ‘The priest becomes 
a form, the lawyer a statute book, the 
mechanic a machine, the sailor a rope 
of the ship. 

So the scholar, who is Emerson’s text, 
is not to be a mere gatherer of facts but 
Man Thinking. All of us are to be schol- 
ars in the school of life. He thinks of 
education not as occupation for a few brief 
years but as the business of life. The in- 
fluences which go to make up this training 
are not Greek, Latin, Mathematics, or any 
course of study, but the Mind of the Past, 
Nature, and Action. 
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These ideas are fundamental, and they 
are stimulating. By the mind of the past 
Emerson means literature, history, and 
philosophy, subjects in school and college 
courses. But they are not unrelated units, 
on which examinations are to be passed in 
order that the subjects may be forgotten; 
they are, rather, the materials from which 
selection is to be made, according to the 
needs of the builder, for the world which 
is his conception of the meaning of life. 
Nature, too, had been a subject of study 
ever since men came to realize the great 
advantage such study would be to inven- 
tion and discovery. It was the basis of 
Franklin’s contributions to the benefit of 
his fellow townsmen and their descendants. 
Study of nature, through science, was 
transforming America. But Emerson 
meant more than invention and discovery. 
There is truth that is found out by ex- 
perience, that is tested by the senses of 
sight or hearing or touch; there is also 
truth that we cannot test by the senses; 
it transcends, or goes beyond, the senses, and 
is therefore transcendental. So, Nature 
may be the avenue to the understanding 
not only of the laws that keep the stars 
in their courses but also of spiritual law, 
of God. Finally, in what he says of ac- 
ticn, Emerson held the belief that know- 
ledge, mere scholarship, is of no avail 
unless it is applied to life. Life is our 
dictionary, the quarry from 
which we get tiles for our 
masonry. This is the way 
to learn grammar; colleges 
and books only copy the 
language which the field 
and the workyard have 
made. 

Self-Reliance. Near the 
end of his address on the 
Scholar, Emerson expressed 
the belief that the world is 
nothing, the man is all. He 
called for a new nation of 
men, free and brave, not 
timid and imitative. The 
chief disgrace is, not to be 
a unit, not to be a char- 
acter, to hold our opinions 
geographically, as norther- 
ners or southerners. 
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Everywhere in his essays this stress on 
self-reliance is found. The root and seed 
of democracy, he said, is the doctrine, 
“Judge for yourself.” Democracy that 
has become commercial, or divided into 
factions which may be counted as one vote, 
is not true democracy. Trade, too, may 
establish a tyranny worse than that of 
Babylon or Rome. The world is founded 
on thoughts and ideas, not on cotton 
and iron. 

His Essays. Emerson wrote of his- 
tory, of self-reliance, of “compensation” ; of 
such human relations as friendship and 
love; of virtues like prudence and heroism; 
and of experience, character, manners. 
The essays are not carefully constructed; 
often they seem composed of sentences 
completely unrelated. He was a master 
of condensation, and it is difficult to 
read him because he omits explanatory 
detail, neglects transition, gives no rea- 
sons. Thus it is usually the isolated 
sentence or small group of sentences, 
rather than the thought of the essay as 
a whole, that stimulates our own thought. 
The essays are not chatty, personal, con- 
fidential; they are not humorous, though 
many a thought is edged with wit. Each 
sentence addresses the intellect of the 
reader, tests his power of thought, 
brings ideas only to the recipient who is 
worthy. 
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His Poems. While Emerson, like Poe, 
held that art is the creation of beauty by 
man, he had a very different conception of 
beauty. To Emerson, truth and beauty 
are one; to Poe, beauty has nothing to do 
with truth. To Emerson the ideal beauty, 
the truth above experience, communicates 
with man through the artist; to Poe the 
artist is an artisan who builds, out of care- 
fully selected materials, the effect he 
desires to produce. 

Emerson’s poems are often comments on 
his essays. He may prefix a proverbial or 
symbolic stanza as a sort of text for his 
prose discussion. Other poems, simpler, 
reflect his observation of the New England 
landscape that he loved. Many, among 
them poems like “Each and All,” “The 
Humblebee,” “The Rhodora,” illustrate 
his idea of nature as the avenue to spiritual 
truth. The poems are charged with 
thought; often they have great lyrical 
beauty as well. They do not express the 
conventional, the trite, the obvious, like 
so many of Bryant’s or Longfellow’s, 
or content themselves solely with lyrical 
emotion, like the songs of Poe. They are 
not songs, but symbols, hymns to intel- 
lectual beauty. 

Summary. It is worth while to try to 
understand Emerson in relation to present- 
day America. He was the first great 
American thinker with power to use the 
living phrase. In comparison with him 


Irving becomes a pale and ineffectual 
romancer; Bryant an advocate of week- 
ends in the country; Poe a rhetorician. 

America means opportunity, he said, to 
build a new nation of men. His interest 
is always in the present: “Life only avails; 
not the having lived.” It is easier to talk 
about building one’s own world than to do 
the job, or to do it rightly. But his protests 
against over-valuation of material pros- 
perity, against the leveling process that 
makes the free American citizen a mere 
unit in a faction, against prejudice based 
on words and terms and ideas that have 
lost their meaning, against thoughtless 
conformity to mob opinion—all these 
have value today. It is hard to select, 
but perhaps Emerson’s thought may be 
summed up in these sentences from ‘“‘Self- 
Reliance”: 


It is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion; it is easy in solitude to live after our 
own; but the great man is he who in the midst 
of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the 
independence of solitude. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE (1804-1864) 


Hawthorne and Emerson, At Con- 
cord Hawthorne and Emerson were neigh- 
bors for a time. Although one was a 
writer of prose fiction and the other an 
essayist, they have many things in common; 
their heritage of Puritan ancestry, for 
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example, and its effects upon their thinking. 
Puritan thought was primarily concen- 
trated upon the fate of the soul; it was not 
social; its interest in government arose not 
through any enthusiasm for the political 
rights of man but through the necessity 
for securing a form of government favor- 
able to their theology. Freedom meant 
different things to the Puritan in Mass- 
achusetts and to Jefferson in Virginia. 

So, too, we may compare Hawthorne 
and Emerson with Franklin. Franklin’s 
interests were social: better streets and 
postal service; a lending library; the ex- 
tension of printing; how to make smoky 
chimneys draw; a plan of confederation 
for the colonies. Emerson thought little 
of society; chiefly of the individual man; 
of the iron string of self-reliance which vi- 
brates to the call of personality; of build- 
ing one’s own individual world. To many 
Americans, the new-found right to the 
pursuit of happiness meant freedom to 
acquire property, to exploit the great 
natural resources of the country. But 
Emerson spoke of the danger when things 
get in the saddle and ride mankind; Haw- 
thorne’s House of the Seven Gables treats 
of the spiritual poverty of men who are at 
home only amid the “external phenomena” 
of lands, bonds, material possessions. To 
both men happiness is to be found in the 
soul, not in property or career. 

Hawthorne’s Early Life. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne was born at Salem, Massachu- 
setts, on July 4, 1804. The first Hawthorne 
settled at Salem in 1637; his son was a judge 
in the witch trials; Governor Endicott, 
who put an end to the revels at Merry 
Mount, lived there; Roger Williams was 
driven into exile from Hawthorne’s native 
place. Thus the shadows of early intoler- 
ance and superstition crossed Hawthorne’s 
path. 

For some time prior to Nathaniel’s birth, 
the men of his family had followed the sea; 
later in his life he lived near Herman Mel- 
ville, sailor and writer of sea-tales; yet 
neither ancestry nor friendship brought the 
vigor and tang of the sea to his tales. When 
the boy was four, his father died, and his 
mother withdrew into her own room, not 
emerging even for meals with her family. 
In 1818 they went to Maine for a short 
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time, and there Nathaniel wandered in the 
woods alone. He was a reader, but not a 
student. He went to Bowdoin College, a 
small institution in Maine, with Long- 
fellow and Franklin Pierce. 

After graduation, Hawthorne felt no 
urge to enter a profession, though he and 
his family were very poor. He spent 
twelve years in Salem, writing some stories 
which no publisher would print; the first 
manuscript he burned. A little later he 
found a place in an annual for some 
sketches; a few tales appeared in a maga- 
zine; he compiled an outline of history. 
In 1837 he collected into a book tales that 
had already been printed in scattered 
places, added a few more; T'wice-Told Tales 
brought him recognition as an author. 

“The Artist of the Beautiful.” In one 
of his best tales Hawthorne talks about 
the creation of beauty. The story is of a 
man whose life was given to the study of 
how to discern spiritual beauty. Annie, 
whom he loves, is taken from him and given 
to “a rude man of earth and iron.” In his 
disappointment, the artist gives up his 
ideal; later he recovers the vision and 
creates a lovely image. This product of 
solitary life, of long search for beauty, the 
incarnation of the artist’s spirit, is shown 
to Annie, her husband, their child, and a 
neighbor, representing the world. They 
look at it for a moment, say it is “pretty” 
or “curious,” or they deride it as useless, 
and turn away. The child crushes it. But 
the artist is unmoved, for he knows “that 
the reward of all high performance must 
be sought within itself, or sought in 
vain.” 

It is a sort of autobiography. For twelve 
years of solitary life, knowing few people in 
Salem, issuing from his study only for 
meals and exercise, Hawthorne wrote and 
destroyed. Searching for expression that 
could give its own reward, he could look 
unmoved upon his poverty and the slow- 
ness with which recognition came. For 
two years he held a clerical position in the 
Boston Custom House. In 1841 he joined 
the Brook Farm community, a group of 
men and women who thought that by 
sharing property and labor they could 
gain time for study and writing. He did 
not like the experiment, and in 1842 went 
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to the Old Manse, at Concord, with his 
bride, continuing there for four years. He 
had been at work, however, and the results 
were seen in the second series of T’wice-Told 
Tales (1842); Mosses from an Old Manse 
(1846); and in his two masterpieces, The 
Scarlet Letter (1850) and The House of 
the Seven Gables (1851). For a part of this 
period he held an office in the Salem Custom 
House; the sales from his writings would 
not have kept him alive; but in the dim 
cell where his true life was lived, beauty 
and truth had unveiled before him, and he 
now revealed his vision to the world. 
Later Years. In such manner, when 
nearly fifty years old, the Artist of the 
Beautiful found adequate expression for 
the vision he had pursued from childhood. 
Though he was never a fluent writer, the 
years 1850-1852 were remarkable for the 
extent of his production. Besides the 
great romances, he published two collec- 
tions of stories for children: The Wonder- 
book and Tanglewood Tales; and these 
were soon followed by The Snow Image. 
The Brook Farm experience was recorded 
in The Blithedale Romance (1852). He 
moved from place to place; from Salem to 
the Berkshires, where he knew Melville; 
then to Concord, where he bought a house 
called “The Wayside.” In 1853 he went 


to Liverpool as American consul, holding 
office for four years. He visited France and 
Italy and traveled through England before 
his return in 1860, the year which also saw 
the publication of his last important ro- 


mance, The Marble Faun. He died May 
18, 1864. 
His Tales. The best approach to an 


understanding of Hawthorne’s method and 
his thought about life is through the tales 
published in several volumes but possessing 
many traitsincommon. Some of these are 
mere youthful exercises, such as “Sunday 
at Home” or “The Toll-Gatherer’s Day”; 
others are fairy stories told in such a way 
as to convey some secondary or allegorical 
meaning. Still others tell legends of old 
New England. 

Through many of the allegorical tales 
runs the idea of the illusion of the search 
for fame or a career or prosperity. ““The 
Great Carbuncle” is a type. In it we find 
a sort of quest of aGrail. Various travelers, 
meeting by accident at night, tell why they 
desire to find the marvelous stone. Oldest 
is the Seeker, an idealist who since his 
youth has sought the treasure. An al- 
chemist would grind it up and publish the 
results of his observations. Ichabod, the. 
merchant, would sell it to some king. 
There are also the cynic. who maintains 
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that no such marvel exists; the poet, who 
would find in it themes and inspiration; 
and, last of all, the lovers, who would use 
it to light their cottage. Next morning 
the lovers are the last to resume the search. 
They climb with difficulty above the clouds, 
and are at last in the presence of the 
wonder. They find the Seeker dead, the 
cynic blinded by the glory, Ichabod a 
prisoner. To the alchemist, the great 
jewel supplies only some bits of granite 
for experiment; to the poet, it seems made 
of ice, and can give him no inspiration. 
Only the lovers are happy, for their search 
alone had been unselfish. 

Thus Hawthorne combines the idea of a 
quest, familiar enough in old romances, 
with Indian folklore and legend in order 
to tell, in allegory, of the folly of a search 
for happiness outside oneself. He repeats 
the method in many other stories, in each 
of which the tale is told not alone for its 
own interest or beauty but because out 
of the experience or incident Hawthorne 
derives spiritual truth. Through Emerson 
philosophy teaches directly; through Haw- 
thorne, the teaching is by means of story. 

More important are the tales which form 
an introduction to the view of the past 
history of New England. Some of these 
tales are like those which Irving told: 
legends or historical incidents. Others add 
interpretation to story. Examples are 
“Young Goodman Brown,” “Feathertop,” 
“The Great Stone Face.” In the first 
there is a witch-meeting; young Brown 
finds to his horror that many of the village 
worthies have come; at the climax all the 
group vanishes. It is a story somewhat 
like “Tam O’Shanter,”’ but the gayety of 
Burns is lacking. These tales, and others 
like them, though based on hints in colonial 
records, belong to no definite land or time 
but to the fairy region. In others, how- 
ever, the legend is the basis for an inter- 
pretation of colonial life. Some of them, 
such as “The Gentle Boy,” “The May- 
pole of Merry Mount,” “The Gray 
Champion,” and “Endicott and the Red 
Cross,” set forth Hawthorne’s interpreta- 
tion of the Puritan ideal in the days of its 
greatest vigor and vitality. 

In the first of these, “The Gentle Boy,” 
we are made conscious of the fact that the 
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Puritans did not come to America in order 
to establish religious liberty for all men, 
but only to set up the form of government 
in which they believed. This government, 
as we have seen, was one in which only 
church members had any rights. They 
were intolerant toward all other forms of 
belief. Especially they hated and perse- 
cuted the Quakers. Hawthorne’s story 
tells, with infinite tenderness, of the 
pathetic life of a little Quaker boy whose 
father had been executed and his mother 
driven into the wilderness. In ‘“‘Merry 
Mount” we find the clash of two ideals of 
life that were in deadly conflict in England 
during the seventeenth century: the spirit 
of the Merry England of Tudor and Stuart 
times set over against the severity of the 
Puritans. Translated to the New England 
wilderness, this conflict becomes dramatic. 
In 1622 a settlement was established at 
Merry Mount, not far from Boston, by 
some colonists who were not in sympathy 
with the political and religious beliefs of 
the Puritans. They set up a Maypole, 
used the revels familiar in England before 
the triumph of Cromwell, and sympathized 
with the king rather than with the parlia- 
ment. There were masks and dancing, and 
revivals of ancient pagan games, to the 
horror of the staid followers of Governor 
Endicott. Hawthorne tells of one of these 
merrymakings in which “a wild philosophy 
of pleasure” was put into practice by a 
motley throng of minstrels, mummers, 
persons disguised as monsters. The 
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pageant included a dance around the May- 
pole, and the marriage of the Lord and 
Lady of the May. In the background, al- 
most concealed by the dark forest, stand the 
Puritans, ready to come forth to break up 
the revels and take the leaders to their jails. 

In both these tales, the harshness and 
cruelty of the Puritans are shown, but also 
the sincerity of their belief. Catherine, 
the mother of the unfortunate little 
Quaker boy, has something of the fanatic 
about her; the revels of Merry Mount are 
mere soulless imitations of a life whose 
vitality has departed. But somber and 
forbidding as they are, Endicott and his 
fellows represent the sad sincerity be- 
fitting such times. In “Endicott and the 
Red Cross” and “The Gray Champion” 
the same stanchness of character is shown, 
this time joined to the fierce spirit of liberty 
that eventually was to sweep the British 
power from these shores. 

The Romances. Hawthorne’s romances 
grew out of his own experience, or his 
interest in the history of his family or of 
the town of Salem. Thus, he found a hint 
for The Scarlet Letter in the old town rec- 
ords of Salem, an account of the punish- 
ment of a sin by compelling the guilty 
person to wear always in public view the 
first letter of the name of the offense. This 
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he used in “Endicott and the Red Cross,” 
where we are told of a young woman who 
was to be seen in the throng of colonists 
wearing the letter A on the breast of her 
gown. Such things appealed to his imagin- 
ation. He fell to brooding on the effect of 
such a punishment on the offender, and on 
those connected with his guilt. The Scarlet 
Letter, his most famous romance, resulted 
from his meditations. 

The theme of the story is the effect of a 
great sin upon four persons. Such a theme 
resembles those which appealed to Shake- 
speare: the effect of criminal ambition 
upon the soul of Macbeth, or the result, in 
Hamlet, of the murder of the Danish king. 
In the background of Hawthorne’s story is 
the crowd of Puritans, hard-hearted, cruel, 
self-righteous. Hester Prynne wears her 
badge of shame, like the woman in “‘Endi- 
cott and the Red Cross,” with the patience 
of a queen. She submits to scorn, to the 
insults and terror of little children, at first 
in rebellion and contempt. But, as the 
years pass, she is transformed by a great 
tenderness and pity, so that she wins our 
sympathy. Arthur Dimmesdale, the min- 
ister, has the harder part of trying to carry 
on his work with the knowledge of uncon- 
fessed sin tearing at his conscience. His 
life is one prolonged lie. What he fears is 
not any personal consequence, but the 
irreparable harm to the cause that he 
loved. Roger Chillingworth, the physician, 
seems to those who know him, and most of 
all to Dimmesdale, to be concerned only 
with healing and doing good. But he 
takes malignant joy in preying on the 
secret that he suspects in Dimmesdale’s 
life, and at length finds out the truth. To 
this group is added the little Pearl, less like 
a child than a creature from some fairy 
world, precocious, whimsical, shut out 
from the normal world of childhood. 

In the House of the Seven Gables all the 
resources of Hawthorne’s art are combined. 
The suggestion came from a legend of the 
witchcraft trials in old Salem, in which a 
victim pronounced a curse upon the 
magistrate. The history of the magistrate’s 
family, of the house in which they lived, is 
traced down to Hawthorne’s own time. 
The ideas found in the tales are repeated: 
the illusion of the search for happiness, for 
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example. Only the artist and the country 
girl, who do not strive after it, find it. 
There is coustant sense of the unreality 
in what most people regard as the substan- 
tial things of life; the Judge is an adept in 
handling what seems to be real, such 
as honors, lands, wealth, offices. These 
things Hawthorne speaks of as “external 
phenomena”; reality is within the soul. 
So it comes about that even those things 
that seem to supply background for the 
story, things that appear to us to be real, 
are like Prospero’s pageant: the shop, the 
street, the flight of the two “owls,” the 
train. The old house itself takes on 
personality, seems a part of the story, 


linking together the lives that come and. 


go through two centuries. Moreover, 
Hawthorne traces the passing of the old 
stern faith into an intolerant self-seeking 
in which religion has yielded to money- 
getting. 

Blithedale, and The Marble Faun. 
This is not the place for an analysis of 
Hawthorne’s other romances, which are of 
absorbing interest to those who have 
prepared themselves for the reading by a 
study of the tales and of the two longer 
works already discussed. The Blithedale 
Romance grew out of the author’s brief 
experience in the communistic colony of 
Brook Farm, and contains searching 
criticism of uplifters and reformers. But 
here, as in the earlier romances, Hawthorne 
is concerned with the effect of evil on 
personality. He does not 
tell us precisely what the 
evil is; it is compared with 
an ugly weed in a basket 
of lovely flowers, destroying 
their beauty and fragrance. 
In The Marble Faun, the 
scene of which is laid in 
Italy, he speaks of the 
riddle of the soul’s growth. 
Such is his theme through- 
out his works. He is not, 
as is sometimes said, con- 
cerned over sin itself, but 
rather with the effect of 
experience on the soul. He 
tells, in one of his prefaces, 
of a boy who is reported to 
have run from a near-by 
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field, at the battle of Concord, to strike a 
dying British soldier with his ax. Often, 
Hawthorne tells us, he sought to follow that 
poor youth through his subsequent career, 
the effect of such a deed, born in sudden 
impulse, upon a youth not yet accustomed 
to the work of war; in such a study he has 
found more fruit than in all that history 
could tell of the fight. Such a story, 
transferred to Rome, resulted in The 
Marble Faun. A sensitive youth, in a 
moment of impulse, commits a crime. The 
effect of this upon his later life, his gradual 
development in character, is the theme. 

Summary. “I sat down by the wayside 
of life, like a man under enchantment.” 
In these words Hawthorne accurately 
describes his nature and his work. We do 
not find in his pages any vivid sense of the 
busy America that was building an empire. 
Even when he describes, realistically 
enough, people who doubtless really lived 
then as now, we do not think of them as we 
think of persons in some contemporary 
story. His most modern persons, like the 
artist in The House of the Seven Gables, 
have a touch of unreality in comparison 
with the grave shapes that his imagination 
summons before us. He has no mystic 
vision of truth, is not oracular like Emer- 
son. Yet, like Emerson, he holds to the 
reality of the inner life of the soul as the 
only reality amid the shapes that shift 
and pass through what we call life. Im- 


plicit in both is criticism of an America 
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that was coming into being as these two 
men lived and wrote. Against a mad 
struggle for happiness Hawthorne holds 
to the belief that “the reward of all high 
performance must be sought within itself, 
or sought in vain.” 


(Menny Tuorrau (1817-1862) 


He Chooses a Career. The intense in- 
dividualism of Emerson and Hawthorne 
took a different form in Henry Thoreau. 
When he had left Harvard he taught 
school for a short time but soon gave it up 
and was seemingly slow about finding 
some other occupation. His father made 
lead-pencils for a living; Henry succeeded 
in making a better pencil than any that 
could be found in this country. His 
friends supposed that he would now be- 
come a pencil-maker and foresaw fortune. 
But Thoreau never made another pencil. 
“Why should I?” he said; “I would not 
do again what I have done once.” 

He was impatient of the means adopted 
by men for making a living. To sell his 
own abilities would be to exploit himself, 
whether in business or a profession. To 
make money from the labor of others, as 
the cotton manufacturers were doing, 
seemed to him equally absurd. He said 
that he saw many a young man trundling 
a big barn before him, or a hundred acres 
of land; our occupation or business makes 
us slaves. He heid that the real needs of 
a man are few; the right use of life is pre- 
vented by the shifts to which we are put 
to keep up appearances. The present 
moment marks the meeting of two eterni- 
ties: the past, and the future. This mo- 
ment is of vital importance to the soul; it 
must be well lived. 

So, he says, he went to the woods to 
avoid the danger of finding, when death 
called, that he had not lived. “I did not 
wish to live what was not life, living is so 
dear; nor did I wish to practice resignation, 
unless it was quite necessary. I wanted to 
live deep and suck out all the marrow.” 
As Emerson said of him, “He chose to be 
rich by making his wants few.” 

Life in the Woods. So Thoreau, able 
to have made a career as a pencil-manu- 
facturer, chose rather a way of life that 
caused the hard-headed New Englanders 
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who knew him to doubt his sanity. He 
differed from Franklin in that he would 
not even keep a shop long enough to get an 
income. He might have been a surveyor, 
like George Washington, and indeed he did 
follow that business for a time, because of 
the opportunities it gave him for seeing 
the country. Roadsters were not invented 
then; to see the country you walked, or 
rode a nag. He might have become a 
scholar. He was well-trained in Greek; 
made some excellent translations from 
that tongue; read widely in philosophy; 
knew English literature better than most 
men of his time; picked up bits from 
chronicles and neighborhood histories. He 
was indeed a scholar, but not professional- 
ly; he made no effort to gain fame or money. 
A few lectures; two books, with little sale; 
copious journals that have been published 
since his death; in all this no income. 
He needed no income. At Walden, near 
Concord, he discovered that a few dollars 
would buy a year’s necessities. Most of 
his living he got from the ground. He did 
not need to buy books, for he convinced 
the Harvard president that he could make 
better use of books—‘“‘many of them,” he 
said he would need—than the librarian, so 
rules were suspended to permit him to 
borrow as many as he desired. He built 
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a hut on Walden Pond, and lived alone. 
Every day he would take Jong walks. He 
went into town regularly, for he was no 
sour old hermit; he loved to talk with 
people at times; he loved children; he led 
many a party in search of berries or nuts. 
He got into trouble with the town authori- 
ties over a tax, and went to jail. Friends 
paid his fine and he was freed. Immediate- 
ly he went to hunt huckleberries. 

He had no respect for laws, because, like 
people, they got in his way. This is not 
to say that he preached anarchy; he did 
not seek to impose his views upon others; 
he looked to a time when men should need 
no laws. Like Emerson, he believed that 
the basis of good conduct is in the indi- 
vidual, not in restrictions imposed by society 
upon its members. “Do we call this the 
land of the free?” he asks. “What is it 
to be free from King George and continue 
the slaves of King Prejudice?” The 
American system was rapidly becoming a 
system of many statutes; he believed the 
best government is the one least felt. He 
hated the Fugitive Slave Law. When 
John Brown acted, he rejoiced. Emerson 
tells us that he sent notices around to the 
Concord houses that he would speak in a 
public hall on the character of John Brown, 
and invited people to come. The town 
officials, the Republican committee, and 
his friends advised him not to do such a 
thing. He said, “I did not send to you for 
advice, but to announce that I am to 
speak.” The hall was filled, and he was 
listened to with respect. 

Walden. His chief work, Walden, was 
published in 1854. In it he set down the 
observations made during the two years he 
spent in his hut. He tells us what he lived 
for, of sounds, of solitude, of visitors, of the 
beanfield and the ponds, of his brute neigh- 
bors, and of the seasons. It is hard to have 
a southern overseer, he says; worse to have 
a northern one; but worst of all to be the 
slave-driver of yourself. The teamster 
who drives for Squire Make-a-stir is no 
immortal but a slave and prisoner. The 
mass of men lead lives of quiet desperation. 
Even their games are sad make-believe. 
He himself hoes his beans by the light of a 
sun which illuminates a whole system of 
earths like ours; he will think of this while 
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he works. He would solve the problems of 
life practically, for himself, not according 
to theories or public opinion. The poor 
must live in some such fashion, but he 
holds that even if universal prosperity 
should ever come, and poverty should be 
abolished from the nation, it would by no 
means follow that men would be improved: 
“While civilization has been improving 
our houses, it has not equally improved 
the men who are to inhabit them.” 

His wit is pungent. He deliberately 
exaggerates, yet he has something to say. 
He prefers to walk to Fitchburg, for he 
will be there tonight, while you must work 
today to earn your fare, if you are lucky 
enough to get a job, and cannot arrive so 
soon. There is a new telegraph from 
Maine to Texas, but he is not sure that 
Maine and Texas have anything important 
to communicate. They talk of a cable 
under the Atlantic; if they succeed, perhaps 
the first news that will come to the broad, 
flapping American ear will be that the 
Princess Adelaide has the whooping cough. 
He gives his expense accounts in detail; 
twenty-eight dollars for the cost of his 
house; his wood cost nothing; his crop of 
corn, potatoes, and peas netted him nearly 
nine dollars; by surveying and carpentry 
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he earned something over thirteen dol- 
lars. 

Reducing the expense of living to the 
lowest terms, he had ample time to live. 
“When we are unhurried and wise, we per- 
ceive that only great and worthy things 
have any permanent existence; that petty 
fears and petty pleasures are but the shad- 
ow of the reality.” He would not be 
“upset and overwhelmed in that terrible 
rapid and whirlpool called a dinner, situ- 
ated in the meridian shadows,” but would 
spend his day deliberately, not thrown off 
the track by nutshells and mosquitoes’ 
wings. He had three chairs in his house: 
one for solitude, two for friendship, three 
for society. His “best”? room, however, 
was the pine wood behind the house. Here 
he talked about Homer to a Canadian 
woodchopper, a simple and natural man, 
who didn’t want the world changed; he 
liked it well enough. 

The book is simple and clear in style, 
though some of the ideas are hard to get 
at first reading. It is sincere; Thoreau did 
not choose this way of living out of silly 
affectation but, as he says, because he had 
certain private business to transact with 
his soul. It is full of delightful observa- 
tions about nature. His eye was trained, 


and his muscles. Emerson said his senses 
were acute, his frame well-knit and hardy, 
his hands strong and skillful in the use of 
tools. Thoreau speaks of the intense 
darkness of the woods at night when he 
returned from some meeting at Concord; 
but he could find his way by his feet. A 
stranger asked him where Indian arrow- 
heads could be found. “Everywhere,” 
said Thoreau, and stooping, found one at 
his feet. He knew the country like a fox 
or a bird, and passed through it, as they 
did, by paths of hisown. He knew the day 
of the month by observation in the woods, 
so accurate is nature’s calendar to those 
who can read it. 

Walden, like Cooper’s Leatherstocking 
tales, deals with life apart from civiliza- 
tion; it was born out of the feeling that 
more deeply satisfying life may be lived 
away from the clatter and confusion of 
things. But in the stories of Cooper we 
find merely the virtues of the natural man, 
existent before the evolution of cities and 
governments and great industries. In 
Walden, on the other hand, a highly trained 
mind, familiar with the best thought of the 
ages, a Greek mind in its curiosity about 
truth, escapes from conventionality and 
tries to make every precious moment of 
experience yield its full fruit. There is 
something grandly simple in Thoreau’s 
long sketch of his Canadian woodchopper 
friend. They met, like Homer’s men, on 
terms of equality. The Greek scholar 
discussed with the woodsman Homer’s 
poetry, not condescending, not seeking 
pestiferous uplift, but as a matter of 
course, 

At last he left the woods, “‘for as good a 
reason as I went there.” He had several 
lives to live, and could spare no more time 
for that one. Soon his feet had worn a 
path from his door to the pond-side; after 
five or six years’ absence, the path was 
still distinct; so with the paths the mind 
travels; they become worn and dusty. 
Because he wanted to get on the deck of 
the world, he left the well-worn path in 
the woods. But he learned, he says, that 
“if one advances confidently in the direc- 
tion of his dreams, and endeavors to live 
the life which he has imagined, he will 
meet with a success unexpected in commor 
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hours.” He will pass invisible boundaries; 
he will find new and more liberal laws; he 
will live with the license of a higher order of 
beings; for with the simplicity of your own 
life, the laws of the universe will appear 
less complex. 

Thoreau had made once more a perfect 
pencil. Why should he continue longer at 
that occupation? 

Building a World. So, in Emerson’s 
phrase, Thoreau went on building his own 


world. Outwardly, there was little of 
moment. He engaged in surveying, in 


gardening, in journeys through New 
England. He worked upon his journals, 
digesting what he had learned. Only two 
books were published during his lifetime: 
one, a record of a week upon the Concord 
and Merrimac Rivers, in 1848, and 
Walden in 1854. Some essays appeared in 
periodicals. He had no fame, abroad or 
at home, until Jong after his death. 

But he looked eagerly for the ““communi- 
cations from heaven” that made up his 
truth. There are many sources of truth, 
all simple, likely to be missed if we are in 
a hurry. “It needs but a few wisps of 
straw in the sun,” he said, “‘or some small 
word dropped, or that has long lain silent 
in some book.” He distrusted mere 
dreaming indolence, or a style that makes 
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literature, in Emerson’s phrase, “look like 
word-catching.” There is an intimate 
relation between the doing of deeds and 
the forging of strong sentences. “A 
sentence should read as if its author, had 
he held a plow instead of a pen, could have 
drawn a furrow deep and straight to the 
end.” Many years before the Gettysburg 
Address was delivered by Lincoln, Thoreau 
spoke of the advantages of wood-cutting 
in the formation of style: 


He will not idly dance at his work who has 
wood to cut and cord before night-fall in the 
short days of winter; but every stroke will be 
husbanded, and ring soberly through the wood; 
and so will the strokes of that scholar’s pen, 
which at evening record the story of the day, 
ring soberly, yet cheerily, on the ear of the 
reader, long after the shadows of his ax have 
died away . . . We are often struck by the force 
and precision of style to which hard-working 
men, unpracticed in writing, easily attain, when 
required to make the effort . . . nervous and 
tough, like hardened thongs, the sinews of the 
deer, or the roots of the pine. 


He was no dreamer, no week-ender, no 
dweller in the “misty mid-region of Weir”; 
he was not even the mystic seeking in 
nature similes by which to define God. 
He sought wisdom through discipline, 
truth instead of Jearning’s lore. 
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He died at forty-five, May 6, 1862, at 
Concord. Emerson’s eulogy closed as 
follows: 

The scale on which his studies proceeded was 
so large as to require longevity, and we were 
the less prepared for his sudden disappearance. 
The country knows not yet, or in the least part, 
how great a son it has lost. It seems an injury 
that he should leave in the midst his broken task 
which none else can finish, a kind of indignity 
to so noble a soul that he should depart out of 
Nature before as yet he has been really shown 
to his peers for what he is. But he, at least, is 
content. His soul was made for the noblest 
society; he had in a short life exhausted the 
capabilities of this world; wherever there is 
knowledge, wherever there is virtue, wherever 
there is beauty, he will find a home. 
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Nature. It will be seen that much of the 
thought of Emerson, Hawthorne, and 
Thoreau was based on their ideas of nature. 
Nature as the source of truth, as the vesture 
of God, as a world to be explored, or nature 
set over against the depravity of man or 
the folly of civilization—these themes are 
met continually. ‘Thoreau loved most the 
lovely Jandscapes near his home. He also 
responded with awe to the grander aspects 
of the northern highlands; but nature to 
him was kindly, ready to aid man. In 
nature Hawthorne found allegories; Emer- 
son, truth beyond the experience of the 
senses. 

But there is another aspect of nature 
which finds no place in the writings of 
these New England philosophers: the con- 
ception of nature as not kindly, not the 
friend to man, but as indifferent to man, 
even inimical; not personal or divine but a 
world utterly alien to man and all his petty 
philosophies. 

New England men for generations had 
come into contact with some of these 
sterner realities. Edmund Burke, in his 
great speech on American conciliation, had 
spoken of the New England fisheries, and 
particularly of the daring with which 
these men had penetrated the accumulated 
winter of both the poles and had traversed 
the remotest seas; “whilst some of them 
draw the line and strike the harpoon on 
the coast of Africa, others run the longitude 
and pursue their gigantic game along the 
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coast of Brazil.” Hawthorne worked in 
the customs house at Salem; he was un- 
touched by the romance of the whalers 
that set out from New Bedford and Nan- 
tucket on their prodigious journeys. It 
remained for Herman Melville, his neigh- 
bor in the Berkshires, to concoct a tale 
“cooked in hell-fire,’ and through it to 
throw new light upon the relations between 
man and nature. 

The Materials. Herman Melville was 
born of New England parentage in New 
York in 1819. His grandfather, a naval 
officer of the port of Boston, was the sub- 
ject of Holmes’s poem “The Last Leaf.” 
His father died when Herman was thirteen; 
the lad had little schooling, tried farming, 
was a sailor on a vessel plying to Liverpool, 
taught school for two or three years, and 
finally, in January of 1841, sailed in a New 
Bedford whaler. bound for the Pacific. 

The captain was cruel, and at one of the 
Marquesas, in the South Seas, Melville 
and a companion deserted the ship. For 
some time he was a prisoner in a cannibal 
village, but at length was rescued by an 
Australian whaler, visited many places in 
the South Pacific, clerked in Hawaii, 
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returned to Boston in October, 1844. On 
the journey he collected the materials that 
were to be transformed into a series of 
amazing books. The first of these, Typee, 
appeared in 1845; Omoo, a continuation of 
his island adventures, in 1846; Moby Dick, 
his masterpiece, in 1851. In addition, 
Melville published two romances of a some- 
what different nature: Redburn and White 
Jacket, 1849-1850; the first of these tells 
of his early voyage to Liverpool and the 
second of adventures on a man-of-war. 

Melville returned from his one long voy- 
age of adventure at twenty-five. From 
this year, he said, he dated his life. What- 
ever this may mean, he began seven years 
of intense work, leading to the great climax 
of Moby Dick. After that time, he con- 
tinued for some years on his Berkshire 
farm, was driven by poverty to seek work 
in New York, became lost in a maze of 
philosophical speculations, and, though he 
wrote other things, never recaptured the 
imaginative splendor, the sweep of passion, 
the amazing richness of life and thought 
that made him, as we now clearly see, one 
of the great figures in American literature. 
Something of his power may be shown by 
an analysis of Typee and Moby Dick. 

Typee. It is quite possible that Mel- 
ville may have been inspired to write sea 
yarns through interest in Richard Henry 
Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast, an 
account of a voyage beginning in 1834. 
But the essence of Typee is in the contrast 
which it draws between civilization and 
what we usually look upon as savage life. 
The South Pacific is now familiar to us in 
fact and fiction. For example, Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s book, In the South Seas, deals 
with the Marquesas; [sland Nights’ Enter- 
tainment and The Ebb Tide continue the 
stories of South Sea superstition and the 
effect of that strange life on white men. 
The list might be greatly extended, but in 
Melville’s time the theme was fresh and 
new. 

Typee tells of the difficulties of the Dolly, 
a whaler, when food supplies ran low. 
The crew landed on one of the Marquesas, 
enjoying shore leaves for some days; natives 
came aboard. Melville, sick of the sea, 
planned an escape with Toby, climbed a 
mountain range, and penetrated far inland, 
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where dwelt two tribes of cannibals. The 
Typees were reported to be blood-thirsty, 
but the fugitives were treated with great 
kindness; the days passed pleasantly; 
there was no apparent danger. In many 
respects the habits and characters of these 
savages surpassed what Toby and his 
friend had known at home. They had a 
special attendant who kept them from 
violating the taboos or rules of the folk; 
they met interesting people, including the 
lovely Fayaway. Karky, the official tattoo 
artist, wished to try his skill on them. In 
spite of the dangers, real and imaginary, 
and in spite of his revulsion against certain 
tribal customs, Melville paints an idyllic 
picture of simple and kindly life. He could 
not surrender to it, however, and made his 
way back to civilization. | 

Moby Dick. In Typee a picture of 
primitive life, more strange and unfamiliar 
than Cooper’s, is strongly contrasted with 
what Melville knew as civilization. Moby 
Dick presents a different conception of 
nature. There was an old legend about a 
white whale of enormous size and frightful 
cruelty, dreaded by all sailors. Captain 
Ahab had attacked the beast on his last 
voyage, and had lost a leg. He plans this 
voyage so as to allow time for a search 
through many seas for the monster; his 
crew has in it men from various races, 
civilized and savage, as though chosen by 
some supernatural power. As they near 
the places where the monster lives they get 
news of him from various passing whalers. 
At last the battle is on; it continues for 
three days; at the end, ship and sailors are 
gone; only the teller of the tale escapes, 
and is picked up by the crew of the Rachel. 

Using this plot, Melville has created a 
world. There are chapters which introduce 
an atmosphere of learning, sometimes ironic 
and sometimes quite serious, into the 
romance. Examples are the table of ety- 
mologies supplied by “‘a late consumptive 
usher to a common school” who loved to 
dust old grammars; or the long anthology 
of passages in which whales are mentioned 
or described, supplied by a “Sub Sub Li- 
brarian,”’ addressed ironically by Melville; 
or the chapters about the history and 
anatomy of whales, introduced in the same 
ironical fashion. Only in certain Renais- 
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sance books do we find work done on such 
prodigious scale, a phantasmagoria of 
learning, symbol, superstition, humor, 
tearing, bitter satire. The opening chap- 
ters offer strange contrast, in the life 
they portray, to the ideas of New Eng- 
land villages we gain from Emerson or 
Hawthorne or Thoreau. New Bedford 
is like a port in British Devon, from 
which the Elizabethan knights errant of 
the sea sallied forth to singe the King of 
Spain’s beard. The chapel reminds one of 
the church at Hayes Barton, where Walter 
Raleigh attended divine service when a 
boy, its pews carved with strange figures, 
the work of sailors in Raleigh’s day. Only 
Melville’s chapel is full of tragedy and 
symbol. The memorial tablets, telling of 
the loss of a lad from a ship off the Isle 
of Desolation near Patagonia, or of the 
boat crew towed off to destruction by a 
whale in the Pacific; the entrance of the 
preacher, clad like a sailor in a storm, 
climbing to the high pulpit by a rope 
ladder which he pulled up after him, to 
mark his temporary withdrawal to spiritual 
isolation; the pulpit itself, like the bow 
of a ship; the sermon, of Jonah in the 
whale’s belly; the strange congregation 


—could such things be, so near peaceful 
Concord? 
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DeCou, from Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
WHALERS’ MONUMENT, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


The tone is Elizabethan. The inn- 
keeper, the marvelously tattooed Quee- 
queg, with his tomahawk pipe, his remi- 
niscences of his only attack of indigestion 
brought on when his tribe ate too many of 
their conquered enemies; the ship-owners— 
never did a story get under way more 
handsomely. How the creator of The 
Tempest would have shouted with delight 
over these characters. 

As for the rest of the story, much should 
be said were there space. John Masefield 
found in it “the whole secret of the sea.” 
It is filled with splendid descriptions of the 
moods of the sea, of the mysteries of un- 
traveled waters. It is filled with symbol 
and portent: the Spouter Inn, kept by 
Peter Coffin; the sashless windows of 
which the wight Death is the only glazier; 
of Queequeg, a George Washington canni- 
balistically developed; Ishmael, the out- 
cast, Melville himself; Rachel, the ship that 
had lost some of her children and went 
about seeking them in vain. It is filled 
with sailors’ superstitions; of the albatross, 
for example, in a passage which should be 
cited in every annotation of Coleridge’s 
ghostly poem. Most of all, it is filled with 
a sense of the eternal verities: “The world’s 
a ship on its passage out, and not a voy- 
age complete”; the feeling that gradually 
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deepens in us as we read, of the Pacific 
as a type of a universe into which man 
blunders, comes into conflict with immense 
and implacable forces, and is destroyed. 

Summary. All four men— Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, Melville—deserve 
our gratitude and respect because they first 
subjected this new America, taking form 
in vast expanse of farm land and village 
and city, in thousands of busy factories, 
in the rise of democracy to political power 
previously unknown in _ history—because 
they first subjected this new America to 
critical analysis, asked the course of the 
ship. Let none think that we have passed 
beyond them. We shall not solve the 
problems if we neglect clear sight of how 
these problems came into being. All of 
them distrusted reliance upon law-making 
to make men good. The law is within, fed 
by communications from the stars. All 
of them distrusted the material prosperity 
that was amazing the world. Things must 
not get in the saddle. There is one law for 
things; another law for man; the two must 
be kept in their places. To Emerson, the 
romantic ideal of progress was sound, if 
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only man would hitch his wagon to a star. 
To Hawthorne, the answer was not so 
clear, except as to the corroding influence 
of great ideals which have lost their vitality 
and have become mere form. To Thoreau, 
the answer was a Spartan frugality; he 
would follow Wordsworth’s plea for plain 
living and high thinking. To Melville, 
there was no answer in a return to nature, 
in a trust merely in natural instincts to 
do good. Man could not take refuge in a 
denial of civilization; he could only pit his 
puny strength against an implacable 
nature, even though the end should be 
extinction. 

All four of these nen were great artists. 
There is joy in their craftsmanship, in the 
infinite variety of their subject-matter, in 
the abounding richness of their outlooks. 
If in fancied superiority, in passion for the 
contemporary, we neglect them, it is at 
our peril. If we read them for culture, for 
their art or for their power to please, 
it is well. But it is not all. Their text 
is life. In them, as in no earlier American 
writers, literature became a commentary 
on life. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


1. The first paragraph reviews some points 
brought out in Chapter IV. If any of these 
are not clear, you should refer back to the 
earlier chapter for explanation. 

2. Why was there need for “a deeper inter- 
pretation’? Interpretation of what? Is it 
surprising that the emotional fire and patriotic 
idealism of the Revolutionary period should 
have been succeeded by political feuds and a 
general lowering of tone in the early 1800's? 
Was there a similar change after the World 
War? What facts about material development, 
given in the second paragraph of this section, 
contributed to this tendency? How did the 
passion for education help? What great political 
questions arose? Can you add to what is said 
here, from your study of American History, 
1800-1860? 

3. Emerson. You may have some difficulty 
with this section, for Emerson deals with ideas, 
not with story. Yet the basis of his thought, 
which is truly American, is not hard to grasp, 
and when you have succeeded in getting the 


main principles, you will find things that will 
set you to thinking. 

As an aid to this, try to relate what is said 
in the text to three chief doctrines: (a) the 
sources of education; (b) the use of nature; 
(c) self-reliance, or building your own world. 

On the first, observe the three sources of 
education (the mind of the past; nature; and 
experience). What is the usefulness of history? 
What does literature bring to us from the past? 
Does art, such as painting, sculpture, music, 
come in here? Do you think studies should be 
restricted to subjects that have practical or 
money-making value, such as domestic science 
or engineering, or financial subjects or manual 
training? Is there any use in studying Greek 
and Roman history, or Homer? 

On Emerson’s ideas of nature consider the 
following topics. How does a geologist or a 
botanist study nature? What study of nature 
did Franklin carry on? Why are these excellent 
methods; that is, how have they helped us? 
Next, how does a painter look upon a beautiful 
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landscape or a mountain or a bit of ocean-shore? 
Is there any difference between a great painting 
of such a scene and a snap-shot with a camera? 
Between it and a geologist’s study of the land- 
scape or the mountain or the seacost? 

I have a friend who is an authority on mush- 
rooms. He has grown many different varieties, 
has gone to many places to collect strange speci- 
mens, has classified them, or grouped them into 
families, has made many beautiful drawings, in 
colors, and has written several books on the 
subject. He is concerned only with collecting 
facts about mushrooms. Do you think this 
work has any value? !s it what Emerson means 
by the study of nature? What is the value, if 
any, of a poem like Bryant’s “To a Waterfowl” 
or of Emerson’s “The Rhodora” or “Each and 
All’? What is the difference between the 
“truth”? expressed in such a poem and the 
“truth” of a botanist’s treatise on mushrooms? 

What does Emerson mean by telling us that 
each man should build his own world? Does he 
mean that each man should build up a business, 
or form his own opinions in politics, or shape his 
own ideals about what he should get out of life? 
What dangers in democracy does Emerson point 
out? Do dangers arising from democracy ap- 
pear in American life today? How can “trade,” 
or business, “establish a tyranny”? What is the 
difference between a “farmer” and a “man on 
afarm’’? Discuss the sentence: “America means 
opportunity . . . to build a new nation of men.” 

Do you see any dangers in Emerson’s doctrine 
of self-reliance or “building your own world’’? 
Does he reject all authority or control? Upon 
what does he depend for guidance? Is this 
sufficient, do you think? i 

4. Hawthorne. Be prepared to explain the 
difference between Jefferson’s idea of freedom 
and Puritan ideas. Between Jefferson and 
Emerson. The opening paragraph states some 
of the dangers that Emerson and Hawthorne 
saw in the great material development of the 
country. Do these dangers exist today? Is 
Hawthorne’s doctrine that the “reward of all 
high performance must be sought within itself” 
a usual American doctrine today? Is it a satis- 
factory doctrine for an ambitious and gifted 
man? Get evidence from the succeeding para- 
graphs of Hawthorne’s views on this point. 

Supplementary reading may be found in Twice- 
Told Tales. Classify as many of the tales as 
you can under the headings suggested in the 
text. Look up “allegory” and “symbolism” in 


the dictionary if you have any trouble with 
these terms. 


Other studies: 

(a) Compare “Young Goodman Brown” 
with Burns’s “Tam O’Shanter.” “Feathertop” 
(pages 273-286) is in some ways the best witch 
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story by Hawthorne. You will find much 
curious reading about witches and other super- 
stitions in Cotton Mather’s (he was an early 
Massachusetts Puritan, you remember) Wonders 
of the Invisible World. Perhaps your library has 
Professor G. L. Kittredge’s book Witchcraft in 
New England. It is full of interesting matter. 

(b) Look up “Maypole” and “May Day” 
in a book of reference, or in Chambers’s Book 
of Days. Robert Herrick, a seventeenth century 
British poet, tells some of the customs in his 
“Corinna’s Going a-Maying.” 

(c) Study of a biography of Roger Williams 
would add material for appreciating “The Gentle 
Boy.” 

(d) It is not necessary for you to read the 
longer romances of Hawthorne in order to 
understand what is said about them in the text. 
Judging from the statements in the text, how 
has Hawthorne’s conception of the Puritans 
changed, in Seven Gables and Scarlet Letter, from 
the portrayal in the early tales? What does he 
mean by “external phenomena’’—external to 
what? In Seven Gables how does Judge Pyn- 
cheon illustrate the point? How does the chapter 
named “The Flight of the Two Owls” illustrate 
what is said about Prospero’s vision (review The 
Tempest, IV, i, 148-158, if necessary)? 

(e) What did Hawthorne mean by speaking 
of himself as a man under enchantment? By 
“the wayside of life”? 

5. Thoreau. What is meant by “the intense 
individualism’ of Emerson and Hawthorne? 
Would such a term describe Franklin? Does 
Thoreau suggest Franklin in any respects? Why 
did Thoreau go to Walden and what did he 
learn there? What does he mean by “King 
Prejudice’? Contrast Thoreau and Cooper. 

“Thoreau had made once more a perfect 
pencil.” What does this mean? 

6. Melville. How did Melville’s idea of 
nature differ from those of Bryant, Emerson, 
Thoreau? 

You may not get much idea of the plot of 
Moby Dick from what is said of it here. In part 
that is intended. Some of the thousand strange 
shapes and incidents in the story are named 
in order to whet your appetite. If you read 
it, you should read it in the same spirit as it 
was written, and as it is described here— 
rapidly, eagerly, tasting its salty tang. Walden, 
or Hawthorne’s Tales, you read slowly; not so 
Melville. 

7. Summary. The summary is compact, be- 
cause it is a summary. If you have difficulty 
with any of the statements, try to find the neces- 
sary explanatory matter by reviewing the text. 
Try to make a summary for yourself by com- 
paring two or more of the men treated in this 
chapter; or by summarizing some topic such as 
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view of nature, or idealism, or view of prosperity 
or wealth, or the meaning of the word ‘‘oppor- 
tunity” as applied to America. 

8. Some dates, for those who need them: 
1803. Emerson born. Louisiana Purchase. 
1804. Hawthorne born. 

1807. Longfellow and Whittier born. 

1809. Irving’s Knickerbocker. 

1812. War with England, ending in 1814. 

1817. ““Thanatopsis.”’ Thoreau born. 

1819. Melville born. Irving’s Sketch Book. 

1820-1826. Leatherstocking. Clay’s spéeches on 
national problems. Poe’s Poems. The 
Missouri Compromise. 

1828. Irving’s Columbus. 

1829. Jackson becomes president. 

1832. Nullification act in South Carolina. 
Freneau died. Bryant’s Poems. Irving’s 
The Alhambra. 

1835. Emerson marries, and settles at Concord. 

1836. Emerson’s Nature. 


1837 


1841. 
1842. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1849. 
1850. 


1851. 


. “The American Scholar.”  T'wice-Told 


Tales. 

Hawthorne at Brook Farm. Emerson’s 
Essays: First Series. 

Hawthorne moves to the Old Manse, 
Concord. 

Emerson’s Essays: Second Series. 

Poe’s Raven and Other Poems. 

Melville’s Typee. Hawthorne’s Mosses 
from an Old Manse. 

Emerson’s Poems. 

Poe died. 

Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. Emerson’s 
Representative Men. 

Melville’s Moby Dick. Hawthorne’s 
House of the Seven Gables. Cooper died. 


1852-1853. Hawthorne at Concord. The Blithe- 


1854 
1859 
1860 


dale Romance. 


. Thoreau’s Walden. 
. Irving died. 
. Hawthorne’s Marble Faun. 
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From FRIENDSHIP 


A ruddy drop of manly blood 

The surging sea outweighs; 

The world uncertain comes and goes, 
The lover rooted stays. 

I fancied he was fled, 

And, after many a year, 

Glowed unexhausted kindliness 

Like daily sunrise there. 

My careful heart was free again— 

O friend, my bosom said, 

Through thee alone the sky is arched, 
Through thee the rose is red, 

All things through thee take nobler form, 
And look beyond the earth, 

The mill-round of our fate appears 

A sun-path in thy worth. 

Me too thy nobleness has taught 

To master my despair; 

The fountains of my hidden life 

Are through thy friendship fair. 


I awoke this morning with devout 
thanksgiving for my friends, the old 
and the new. Shall I not call God 
the Beautiful, who daily showeth him- 
self so to men in his gifts? I chide 
society, | embrace solitude, and yet 
I am not so ungrateful as not to see 
the wise, the lovely, and the noble- 
minded, as from time to time they 
pass my gate. Who hears me, who 
understands me, becomes mine—a 
possession for all time. Nor is nature 
so poor but she gives me this joy 
several times, and thus we weave 
social threads of our own, a new web 
of relations; and, as many thoughts in 
succession substantiate themselves, we 
shall by-and-by stand in a new world 
of our own creation, and no longer 
strangers and pilgrims in a tradition- 
ary globe. My friends have come to 
me unsought. The great God gave 


them to me. By oldest right, by the 
divine affinity of virtue with itself, I 
find them, or rather not I, but the 
Deity in me and in them, but deride 
and cancel the thick walls of individual 
character, relation, age, sex, circum- 
stance, at which he usually connives, 
and now makes many one. High 
thanks I owe you, excellent lovers, 
who carry out the world for me to new 
and noble depths, and enlarge the 
meaning of all my thoughts. These 
are not stark and stiffened persons, 
but the newborn poetry of God— 
poetry without stop—hymn, ode, and 
epic, poetry still flowing and not yet 
caked in dead books with annotation 
and grammar, but Apollo and the 
Muses chanting still. Will these too 
separate themselves from me again, 
or some of them? I know not, but I 
fear it not; for my relation to them is 
so pure that we hold by simple 
affinity and the Genius of my life 
being thus social, the same affinity 
will exert its energy on whomsoever 
is as noble as these men and women, 
wherever I may be. 

I confess to an extreme tenderness 
of nature on this point. It is almost 
dangerous to me to “crush the sweet 
poison of misused wine” of the af- 
fections. A new person is to me always 
a great event and hinders me from 
sleep. I have had such fine fancies 
lately about two or three persons 
which have given me delicious hours; 
but the joy ends in the day; it yields 
no fruit. Thought is not born of it; 
my action isvery little modified. I must 


_ 40. Apollo, god of music and poetry. 41. Muses, nine 
sisters, the goddesses of poetry, song, and other arts and 
sciences. 53. crush the sweet poison, etc. From Mil- 
ton’s Comus, line 47. 
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feel pride in my friend’s accomplish- 
ments as if they were mine—wild, deli- 
eate, throbbing property in his virtues. 
I feel as warmly when he is praised as 
the lover when he hears applause of his 
engaged maiden. We over-estimate 
the conscience of our friend. His 
goodness seems better than our good- 
ness, his nature finer, his temptations 
less. Everything that is his, his name, 
his form, his dress, books and instru- 
ments, fancy enhances. Our own 
thought sounds new and larger from 
his mouth. 
* * * 

I do not wish to treat friendships 
daintily, but with roughest courage. 
When they are real, they are not glass 
threads or frost-work, but the solidest 
thing we know. For now, after so 
many ages of experience, what do we 
know of nature or of ourselves? Not 
one step has man taken toward the 
solution of the problem of his destiny. 
In one condemnation of folly stand 
the whole universe of men. But the 
sweet sincerity of joy and peace which 
I draw from this alliance with my 
brother’s soul is the nut itself whereof 
all nature and all thought is but the 
husk and shell. Happy is the house 
that shelters a friend! It might well 
be built, like a festal bower or arch, to 
entertain him a single day. Happier, 
if he know the solemnity of that 
relation and honor its law! It is no 
idle bond, no holiday engagement. 
He who offers himself a candidate for 
that covenant comes up, like an 
Olympian, to the great games where 
the first-born of the world are the 
competitors. He proposes himself for 
contest where Time, Want, Danger, 
are in the lists, and he alone is victor 
who has truth enough in his constitu- 
tion to preserve the delicacy of his 
beauty from the wear and tear of all 


39. Olympian, an athlete in the Olympic games cf 
ancient Greece, 
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these. The gifts of fortune may be 
present or absent, but all the hap in 
that contest depends on intrinsic 
nobleness and the contempt of trifles. 
There are two elements that go to 
the composition of friendship, each 
so sovereign that I can detect no super- 
iority in either, no reason why either 
should be first named. One is Truth. 
A friend is a person with whom I may 
be sincere. Before him I may think 
aloud. I am arrived at last in the 
presence of a man so real and equal 
that I may drop even those most 
undermost garments of dissimulation, 
courtesy, and second thought, which 
men never put off, and may deal 
with him with the simplicity and 
wholeness with which one chemical 
atom meets another. Sincerity is the 
luxury allowed, like diadems and 
authority, only to the highest rank, 
that being permitted to speak truth, 
as having none above it to court or 
conform unto. Every man alone is 
sincere. At the entrance of a second 
person, hypocrisy begins. We parry 
and fend the approach of our fellow 
man by compliments, by gossip, by 
amusements, by affairs. We cover up 
our thought from him under a hun- 
dred folds. I knew a man who under a 
certain religious frenzy cast off this 
drapery, and omitting all compliment 
and commonplace, spoke to the con- 
science of every person he encountered, 
and that with great insight and beauty. 
At first he was resisted, and all men 


agreed he was mad. But persisting, as 


indeed he could not help doing, for 
some time in this course, he attained 
to the advantage of bringing every 
man of his acquaintance into true 
relations with him. No man would 
think of speaking falsely with him, or 
of putting him off with any chat of 
markets or reading-rooms. But every 
man was constrained by so much sin- 


73. parry and fend, ward off and resist. 
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cerity to face him, and what love of 
nature, what poetry, what symbol of 
truth he had, he did certainly show 
him. But to most of us society shows 
not its face and eye but its side and 
its back. To stand in true relations 
with men in a false age is worth a fit 
of insanity, is it not? We can seldom 
go erect. Almost every man we meet 
requires some civility, requires to be 
humored; he has some fame, some tal- 
ent, some whim of religion or phi- 
lanthropy in his head that is not to be 
questioned and which spoils all con- 
versation with him. But a friend is a 
sane man who exercises not my in- 
genuity, but me. My friend gives me 
entertainment without requiring me 
to stoop, or to lisp, or to mask myself. 
A friend therefore is a sort of paradox 
in nature. I who alone am, I who see 
nothing in nature whose existence I 
can affirm with equal evidence to my 
own, behold now the semblance of my 
being, in all its height, variety, and 
curiosity, reiterated in a foreign form; 
so that a friend may well be reckoned 
the masterpiece of nature. 

The other element of friendship is 
Tenderness. We are holden to men by 
every sort of tie, by blood, by pride, 
by fear, by hope, by lucre, by lust, 
by hate, by admiration, by every cir- 
cumstance and badge and trifle, but 
we can scarce believe that so much 
character can subsist in another as to 
draw us by love. Can another be so 
blessed and we so pure that we can 
offer him tenderness? When a man 
becomes dear to me I have touched the 
goal of fortune. I find very little writ- 
ten directly to the heart of this matter 
in books. And yet I have one text 
which I cannot choose but remember. 
My author says, “I offer myself faintly 
and bluntly to those whose I effectually 


45. My author, Michael de Montaigne (1533-1592), a 
famous French essay writer. The quotation is from his 
Essates, Book ik Chapter XXİX. 
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am, and tender myself least to him to 
whom I am the most devoted.” I 
wish that friendship should have feet, 
as well as eyes and eloquence. It must 
plant itself on the ground, before it 
walks over the moon. I wish it to 
be a little of a citizen, before it is 
quite a cherub. We chide the citizen 
because he makes love a commodity. 
It is an exchange of gifts, of useful 
loans; it is good neighborhood; it 
watches with the sick; it holds the 
pall at the funeral; and quite loses sight 
of the delicacies and nobility of the 
relation. But though we cannot 
find the god under this disguise of a 
sutler, yet on the other hand we 
cannot forgive the poet if he spins 
his thread too fine and does not sub- 
stantiate his romance by the municipal 
virtues of justice, punctuality, fidelity, 
and pity. I hate the prostitution of 
the name of friendship to signify 
modish and worldly alliances. I much 
prefer the company of plowboys and 
tin-peddlers to the silken and per- 
fumed amity which only celebrates its 
days of encounter by a frivolous dis- 
play, by rides in a curricle, and dinners 
at the best taverns. The end of friend- 
ship is a commerce the most strict and 
homely that can be joined; more strict 
than any of which we have experience. 
It is for aid and comfort through all 
the relations and passages of life and 
death. It is fit for serene days and 
graceful gifts and country rambles, but 
also for rough roads and hard fare, 
shipwreck, poverty, and persecution. 
It keeps company with the sallies of 
the wit and the trances of religion. 
We are to dignify to each other the 
daily needs and offices of man’s life, 
and embellish it by courage, wisdom, 
and unity. It should never fall into 
something usual and settled, but 
should be alert and inventive and add 


rime and reason to what was drudgery. 
* x * 
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GOOD-BY 


Good-by, proud world! I’m going home; 
Thou’rt not my friend, and I’m not thine. 
Long through thy weary crowds I roam; 
A river-ark on the ocean brine, 

Long I’ve been tossed like the driven foam; 
But now, proud world! Pm going home. 6 


Good-by to Flattery’s fawning face; 

To Grandeur with his wise grimace; 

To upstart Wealth’s averted eye; 

To supple Office, low and high; 10 
To crowded halls, to court, and street; 

To frozen hearts and hasting feet; 

To those who go, and those who come; 
Good-by, proud world! Pm going home. 


I am going to my own hearth-stone, 15 
Bosomed in yon green hills alone— 

A secret nook in a pleasant land, 

Whose groves the frolic fairies planned, 
Where arches green, the livelong day, 
Echo the blackbird’s roundelay, 20 
And vulgar feet have never trod; 

A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 


Oh, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 

And when I am stretched beneath the 

pines, 25 

Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 

At the sophist schools and the learned 
clan; 

For what are they all, in their high con- 
ceit, 

When man inthe bush with God may meet? 30 


THE HUMBLEBEE 


Burly, dozing humblebee, 
Where thou art is clime for me. 
Let them sail for Porto Rique, 
Far-off heats through seas to seek; 
I will follow thee alone, 5 
Thou animated torrid-zone! 
Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 
Let me chase thy waving lines; 
Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 
28. sophist schvols, groups of men whose arguments 
are based on false reasoning. 30. man in the bush, a 


man living in the great outdoors or spending his life in 
forests. 
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Singing over shrubs and vines. 10 
Insect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy dominion! 

Sailor of the atmosphere; 

Swimming through the waves of air; 
Voyager of light and noon; 15 
Epicurean of June; 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 

Within earshot of thy hum— 

Al] without is martyrdom. 19 


When the south wind, in May days, 

With a net of shining haze 

Silvers the horizon wall, 

And, with softness touching all, 

Tints the human countenance 

With the color of romance, 25 
And, infusing subtle heats, 

Turns the sod to violets, 

Thou, in sunny solitudes, 

Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence dost displace 30 
With thy mellow, breezy bass. 


Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 

Tells of countless sunny hours, 34 
Long days, and solid banks of flowers; 

Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 

In Indian wilderness found; 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 

Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 


Aught unsavory or unclean 40 
Hath my insect never seen; 
But violets and bilberry bells, 
Maple-sap and daffodels, 
Grass with green flag half-mast high, 
Succory to match the sky, 45 
Columbine with horn of honey, 
Scented fern, and agrimony, 
Clover, catchfly, adder’s-tongue 
And brier-roses, dwelt among; 
All beside was unknown waste, 50 
All was pictured as he passed. 
Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breeched philosopher! 
Seeing only what is fair, 
Sipping only what is sweet, 55 
Thou dost mock at fate and care, 
Leave the chaff and take the wheat. 

16. Epicurean, one who believes in getting all possible 
joy and pleasure out of life at any cost. 38. Syrian, per- 


taining to Syria, a country in Asiatic Turkey, where the 
warm weather produces a feeling of lazy content. 
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When the fierce northwestern blast 

Cools sea and land so far and fast, 

Thou already slumberest deep; 60 
Woe and want thou canst outsleep; 

Want and woe, which torture us, 

Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 


THE TITMOUSE 


You shall not be overbold 

When you deal with arctic cold, 

As late I found my lukewarm blood 

Chilled wading the suow-choked wood. 

How should I fight? My foeman fine 5 

Has million arms to one of mine; 

East, west, for aid I looked in vain, 

East, west, north, south, are his domain. 

Miles off, three dangerous miles, is home; 

Must borrow his winds who there would 
come. 

Up and away for life! be fleet !— 11 

Thy frost-king ties my fumbling feet, 

Sings in my ears, my hands are stones, 

Curdles the blood to the marble bones, 

Tugs at the heart-strings, numbs the sense, 

And hems in life with narrowing fence. 16 

Well, in this broad bed lie and sleep— 

The punctual stars will vigil keep— 

Embalmed by purifying cold; 

The winds shall sing their dead-march old, 

The snow is no ignoble shroud, 21 

The moon thy mourner, and the cloud. 


Softly—but this way fate was pointing, 
’Twas coming fast to such anointing, 
When piped a tiny voice hard by, 25 
Gay and polite, a cheerful cry, 
Chic-chic-a-dee-dee! saucy note 
Out of sound heart and merry throat, 

As if it said, “Good day, good sir! 

Fine afternoon, old passenger! 30 
Happy to meet you in these places, 

Where January brings few faces.” 


This poet, though he live apart, 
Moved by his hospitable heart, 
Sped, when I passed his sylvan fort, 
To do the honors of his court, 36 
As fits a feathered lord of land: 
Flew near, with soft wing graced my hand, 
Hopped on the bough, then, darting low, 
Prints his small impress on the snow, 40 
Shows feats of his gymnastic play, 
Head downward, clinging to the spray. 
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Here was this atom in full breath, 
Hurling defiance at vast death; 
This scrap of valor just for play 45 
Fronts the north-wind in waistcoat gray, 
As if to shame my weak behavior; 
I greeted loud my little savior, 
“You pet! what dost here? and what for? 
In these woods, thy small Labrador, 50 
At this pinch, wee San Salvador! 
What fire burns in that little chest 
So frolic, stout, and self-possest? 
Henceforth I wear no stripe but thine; 
Ashes and jet all hues outshine. 55 
Why are not diamonds black and gray, 
To ape thy dare-devil array? 
And I affirm, the spacious North 
Exists to draw thy virtues forth. 
I think no virtue goes with size; 60 
The reason of all cowardice 
Is that men are overgrown, 
And, to be valiant, must come down 
To the titmouse dimension.” 64 


*Tis a good will makes intelligence, 
And I begin to catch the sense 
Of my bird’s song: “‘Live out of doors 
In the great woods, on prairie floors. 
I dine in the sun; when he sinks in the sea, 
I too have a hole in a hollow tree; 70 
And I like less when Summer beats 
With stifling beams on these retreats, 
Than noontide twilights which snow makes 
With tempest of the blinding flakes. 
For well the soul, if stout within, 75 
Can arm impregnably the skin; 
And polar frost my frame defied, 
Made of the air that blows outside.” 


With glad remembrance of my debt, 
I homeward turn; farewell, my pet! 80 
When here again thy pilgrim comes, 
He shall bring store of seeds and crumbs. 
Doubt not, so long as earth has bread, 
Thou first and foremost shalt be fed; 
The Providence that is most large 85 
Takes hearts like thine in special charge, 
Helps who for their own need are strong, 
And the sky doats on cheerful song. 
Henceforth I prize thy wiry chant 
O’er all that mass and minster vaunt; 90 


51. San Salvador, the island on which Columbus 
landed, believing he had discovered the Indies. It is a 
very smallisland, and the weather is warm. 54. no stripe, 
no sign of being a follower. 
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For men mis-hear thy call in Spring, 

As ’twould accost some frivolous wing, 
Crying out of the hazel copse, Phe-be! 
And, in winter, Chic-a-dee-dee! 

I think old Caesar must have heard 95 
In northern Gaul my dauntless bird, 

And, echoed in some frosty wold, 
Borrowed thy battle-numbers bold. 

And I will write our annals new, 

And thank thee for a better clew, 100 
I who dreamed not when I came here 

To find the antidote of fear, 

Now hear thee say in Roman key, 

Pean! Veni, vidi, vici. 


WOODNOTES I 


1 


For this present, hard 

Is the fortune of the bard 

Born cut of time; 

All his accomplishment 

From Nature’s utmost treasure spent 5 
Booteth not him. 

When the pine tosses its cones 

To the song of its waterfall tones, 

He speeds to the woodland walks, 

To birds and trees he talks. 10 
Caesar of his leafy Rome, 

There the poet is at home. 

He goes to the riverside— 

Not hook nor line hath he; 

He stands in the meadows wide— 15 
Nor gun nor scythe to see. 

With none has he to do, 

And none seek him, 

Nor men below, 

Nor spirits dim. 20 
Sure some god his eye enchants— 

What he knows, nobody wants. 

In the wood he travels glad, 

Without better fortune had, 

Melancholy without bad. 25 
Planter of celestial plants, 

What he knows, nobody wants— 

What he knows, he hides, not vaunts. 
Knowledge this man prizes best 


95-104. Caesar... Gaul... Veni, vidi, vici. Julius 
Caesar (100-44 B.c.), the Roman general, who conquered 
all regions near Rome, including Gaul, uttered the words 
in line 104. Their meaning is, “I came, I saw, I conquered. 
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Seems fantastic to the rest: 30 
Pondering shadows, colors, clouds, 
Grass-buds and caterpillars’ shrouds, 
Boughs on which the wild bees settle, 
Tints that spot the violet’s petal, 

Why Nature loves the number five, 35 
And why the star-form she repeats. 

Lover of all things alive, 

Wonderer at all he meets, 

Wonderer chiefly at himself— 

Who can tell him what he is, 40 
Or how meet in human elf 

Coming and past eternities? 


2 


And such I knew, a forest seer, 

A minstrel of the natural year, 

Foreteller of the vernal ides, 45 
Wise harbinger of spheres and tides, 

A lover true, who knew by heart 

Each joy the mountain dales impart; 

It seemed that Nature could not raise 

A plant in any secret place, 50 
In quaking bog, on snowy hill, 

Beneath the grass that shades the rill, 
Under the snow, between the rocks, 

In damp fields known to bird and fox, 

But he would come in the very hour 55 
It opened in its virgin bower, 

As if a sunbeam showed the place, 

And tell its long-descended race. 

It seemed as if the breezes brought him, 
It seemed as if the sparrows taught him, 60 
As if by secret sight he knew 

Where, in far fields, the orchis grew. 
There are many events in the field 

Which are not shown to common eyes, — , 
But all her shows did Nature yield, 65 
To please and win this pilgrim wise. 

He saw the partridge drum in the woods, 
He heard the woodcock’s evening hymn; 
He found the tawny thrush’s broods, 

And the shy hawk did wait for him. 70 
What others did at distance hear, 

And guessed within the thicket’s gloom, 
Was shown to this philosopher, 

And at his bidding seemed to come. 


3 
In unplowed Maine he sought the lum- 
berer’s gang, 75 
Where from a hundred lakes young rivers 
sprang; 
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He trod the unplanted forest floor, where- 
on 

The all-seeing sun for ages hath not shone; 

Where feeds the moose, and walks the 
surly bear, 79 

And up the tall mast runs the woodpecker. 

He saw, beneath dim aisles, in odorous 


beds, 

The slight Linnza hang its twin-born 
heads, 

And blessed the monument of the man of 
flowers, 

Which breathes his sweet fame through the 
northern bowers. 84 

He heard, when in the grove, at inter- 
vals, 


With sudden roar the aged pine-tree falls— 

One crash, the death-hymn of the perfect 
tree, 

Declares the close of its green century. 

Low lies the plant to whose creation went 


Sweet influence from every element; 90 
Whose living towers the years conspired to 
build, 


Whose giddy top the morning loved to gild. 

Through these green tents, by eldest 
Nature dressed, 

He roamed, content alike with man and 


beast. 

Where darkness found him, he lay glad at 
night; 95 

There the red morning touched him with 
its light. 

Three moons his great heart him a hermit 
made, 

So long he roved at will the boundless 
shade. 


The timid it concerns to ask their way, 
And fear what foe in caves and swamps can 
stray, 100 
To make no step until the event is known, 
And ills to come as evils past bemoan. 
Not so the wise; no coward watch he keeps 
To spy what danger on his pathway creeps; 
Go where he will, the wise man isat home, 
His hearth the earth—his hall the azure 
dome; 106 
Where his clear spirit leads him, there’s his 
road, 
By God’s own light illumined and fore- 
showed. 


82, Linnea, a plant taking its name from the Swedis 
botanist, Carolus Linneus. gite'ndme from the Swedren 
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4 


*Twas one of the charméd days 

When the genius of God doth flow; 110 

The wind may alter twenty ways, 

A tempest cannot blow; 

It may blow north, it still is warm; 

Or south, it still is clear; 

Or east, it smells like a clover-farm; 115 

Or west, no thunder fear. 

The musing peasant lowly great 

Beside the forest water sate; 

The rope-like pine-roots crosswise grown 

Composed the network of his throne; 120 

The wide lake, edged with sand and grass, 

Was burnished to a floor of glass, 

Painted with shadows green and proud 

Of the tree and of the cloud. 

He was the heart of all the scene; 125 

On him the sun looked more serene; 

To hill and cloud his face was known— 

It seemed the likeness of their own; 

They knew by secret sympathy 

The public child of earth and sky. 130 

“You ask,” he said, “what guide 

Me through trackless thickets led, 

Through thick-stemmed woodlands rough 
and wide? 

I found the waters’ bed. 

I traveled grateful by their side, 135 

Or through their channel dry; 

They led me through the thicket damp, 

Through brake and fern, the beavers’ 
camp, 

Through beds of granite cut my road, 

And their resistless friendship showed. 140 

The falling waters led me, 

The foodful waters fed me, 

And brought me to the lowest land, 

Unerring to the ocean sand. 

The moss upon the forest bark 145 

Was pole-star when the night was dark; 

The purple berries in the wood 

Supplied me necessary food; 

For Nature ever faithful is 

To such as trust her faithfulness. 150 

When the forest shall mislead me, 

When the night and morning lie, 

When sea and land refuse to feed me, 

Twill be time enough to die; 

Then will yet my mother yield 155 

A pillow in her greenest field, 

Nor the June flowers scorn to cover 

The clay of their departed lover.” 
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EACH AND ALL 


Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked 
clown, 

Of thee, from the hilltop looking down; 

The heifer that lows in the upland farm, 

Far-heard, lows not thine ear to charm; 

The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 5 

Deems not that great Napoleon 

Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 

Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine 
height; 

Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. 10 

All are needed by each one, 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 

I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 

Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 

I brought him home, in his nest. at even; 15 

He sings the song, but it pleases not now, 

For I did not bring home the river and sky; 

He sang to my ear—they sang to my eye. 

The delicate shells lay on the shore; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 20 

Fresh pearls to their enamel gave; 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 

Greeted their safe escape to me. 

I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

I fetched my sea-born treasures home; 25 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 

Had left their beauty on the shore 

With the sun, and the sand, and the wild 
uproar. 

The lover watched his graceful maid, 

As ’mid the virgin train she strayed, 30 

Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 

Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 

At last she came to his hermitage, 

Like the bird from the woodlands to the 
cage— 

The gay enchantment was undone, 35 

A gentle wife, but fairy none. 

Then I said, “I covet truth; 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat; 

I leave it behind with the games ot 
youth’— 

As I spoke, beneath my feet 40 

The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 

Running over the club-moss burs. 

Į inhaled the violet’s breath; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs; 

Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground; 


9. argument, inspiration, encouragement. 
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Over me soared the eternal sky, 

Full of light and of deity; 

Again I saw, again I heard, 

The rolling river, the morning bird— 
Beauty through my senses stole; 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 


VOLUNTARIES 
I 


Low and mournful be the strain, 
Haughty thought be far from me; 
Tones of penitence and pain, 
Moanings of the tropic sea; 
Low and tender in the cell 5 
Where a captive sits in chains, 
Crooning ditties treasured well 
From his Afric’s torrid plains. 
Sole estate his sire bequeathed— 
Hapless sire to hapless son— 10 
Was the wailing song he breathed, 
And his chain when life was done. 

What his fault, or what his crime? 
Or what ill planet crossed his prime? 
Heart too soft and will too weak 15 
To front the fate that crouches near— 
Dove beneath the vulture’s beak; 
Will song dissuade the thirsty spear? 
Dragged from his mother’s arm and breast, 
Displaced, disfurnished here, 20 
His wistful toil to do his best 
Chilled by a ribald jeer, 
Great men in the Senate sate, 
Sage and hero, side by side, 
Building for their sons the State, 25 
Which they shall rule with pride. 
They forbore to break the chain 
Which bound the dusky tribe, 
Checked by the owners’ fierce disdain, 
Lured by “Union” as the bribe. 30 
Destiny sat by, and said, 
“Pang for pang your seed shall pay, 
Hide in false peace your coward head, 
I bring round the harvest-day.” 


II 


Freedom all winged expands, 35 
Nor perches in a narrow place; 

Her broad van seeks unplanted lands; 

She loves a poor and virtuous race. 
Clinging to a colder zone 

Whose dark sky sheds the snowflake down, 
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The snowflake is her banner’s star, 41 
Her stripes the boreal streamers are. 

Long she loved the Northman well; 

Now the iron age is done, 

She will not refuse to dwell 45 
With the offspring of the Sun; 

Foundling of the desert far, 

Where palms plume, siroccos blaze, 

He roves unhurt the burning ways 

In climates of the summer star. 50 
He has avenues to God 

Hid from men of Northern brain, 

Far beholding, without cloud, 

What these with slowest steps attain 

If once the generous chief arrive 55 
To lead him willing to be led, 

For freedom he will strike and strive, 

And drain his heart till he be dead. 


HI 


In an age of fops and toys, 

Wanting wisdom, void of right, 60 
Who shall nerve heroic boys 

To hazard all in Freedom’s fight— 

Break sharply off their jolly games, 
Forsake their comrades gay, 

And quit proud homes and youthful dames 
For famine, toil, and fray? 66 
Yet on the nimble air benign 

Speed nimbler messages, 

That waft the breath of grace divine 

To hearts in sloth and ease. 70 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 

The youth replies, I can. 


IV 
Oh, well for the fortunate soul 75 
Which Music’s wings infold, 
Stealing away the memory 
Of sorrows new and old! 
Yet happier he whose inward sight, 
Stayed on his subtile thought, 80 
Shuts his sense of toys of time, 
To vacant bosoms brought. 
But best befriended of the God 
He who, in evil times, 
Warned by an inward voice, 85 
Heeds not the darkness and the dread, 
Biding by his rule and choice, 
Feeling only the fiery thread 
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Leading over heroic ground, 

Walled with mortal terror round, 90 
To the aim which him allures, 

And the sweet heaven his deed secures. 


Stainless soldier on the walls, 

Knowing this—and knows no more— 
Whoever fights, whoever falls, 95 
Justice conquers evermore, 

Justice after as before— 

And he who battles on her side, 

God, though he were ten times slain, 
Crowns him victor glorified, 100 
Victor over death and pain; 

Forever? But his erring foe, 

Self-assured that he prevails, 

Looks from his victim lying low, 

And sees aloft the red light arm 105 
Redress the eternal scales. 

He, the poor foe, whom angels foil, 

Blind with pride, and fooled by hate, 
Writhes within the dragon coil, 

Reserved to a speechless fate. 110 


y 

Blooms the laurel which belongs 

To the valiant chief who fights; 

I see the wreath, I hear the songs 

Lauding the Eternal Rights, 

Victors over daily wrongs— 115 

Awful victors, they misguide 

Whom they will destroy, 

And their coming triumph hide 

In our downfall, or our joy. 

They reach no term, they never sleep, 120 

In equal strength through space abide; 

Though, feigning dwarfs, they crouch and 
creep, 

The strong they slay, the swift outstride: 

Fate’s grass grows rank in valley clods, 

And rankly on the castled steep— 125 

Speak it firmly, these are gods, 

All are ghosts beside. 


THE PROBLEM 


I like a church; I like a cowl; 

I love a prophet of the soul; 

And on my heart monastic aisles 

Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles; 
Yet not for all his faith can see 5 
Would I that cowled churchman be. 
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Why should the vest on him allure, 
Which I could not on me endure? 


Not from a vain or shallow thought 9 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought; 
Never from lips of cunning fell 

The thrilling Delphic oracle; 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 

The burdens of the Bible old; 


The litanies of nations came, 15 
Like the voleano’s tongue of flame, 

Up from the burning core below— 

The canticles of love and woe; ` 
The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 19 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity; 

Himself from God he could not free; 

He builded better than he knew= 

The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 


Know’st thou what wove yon woodbird’s 
nest 25 

Of leaves, and feathers from her breast? 

Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 

Painting with morn each annual cell? 

Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 

To her old leaves new myriads? 30 

Such and so grew these holy piles, 

Whilst love and terror Jaid the tiles. 


Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 

As the best gem upon her zone; 

And Morning opes with haste her lids 35 
To gaze upon the Pyramids; 

O’er England’s abbeys bends the sky, 

As on its friends, with kindred eye; 

For, out of Thought’s interior sphere, 
These wonders rose to upper air; 40 
And Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 

With Andes and with Ararat. 


These temples grew as grows the grass; 45 
Art might obey, but not surpass. 
The passive Master lent his hand 


10. Phidias (500-430 B.c.), one of the most famous 
Greek sculptors. His greatest work was a statue of Olym- 
pian Zeus (Jove), forty-two feet high. | 12. Delphic 
oracle. At the foot of Mount Parnassus in Greece was 
an oracle of Apollo, to which inquirers from all over the 
world came. 33. Parthenon, a temple in Athens, famous 
for its fine architecture. 
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To the vast soul that o’er him planned; 
And the same power that reared the shrine, 
Bestrode the tribes that knelt within. 50 
Ever the fiery Pentecost 

Girds with one flame the countless host, 
Trances the heart through chanting choirs, 
And through the priest the mind inspires. 


The word unto the prophet spoken 55 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken; 

The word by seers or sibyls told, 

In groves of oak, or fanes of gold, 

Still floats upon the morning wind, 

Still whispers to the willing mind. 60 
One accent of the Holy Ghost 

The heedless world hath never lost. 

I know what say the fathers wise— 

The Book itself before me lies, 

Old Chrysostom, best Augustine, 65 
And he who blent both in his line, 

The younger Golden Lips or mines, 
Taylor, the Shakespeare of divines. 

His words are music in my ear, 

I see his cowled portrait dear; 70 
And yet, for all his faith could see, 

I would not the good bishop be. 


51. fiery Pentecost. Read Acts ii. 57. sibyls, female 
prophets. 65. Chrysostom (347-407 A.p.), a celebrated 
father of the Greek Church. He got his name (golden lips) 
because of his eloquence. Augustine (354-430 a.p.), the 
most celebrated father of the Latin Church. 67. mines, 
in the sense of “‘an abounding source of store of anything.” 
68. Taylor, Jeremy (1613-1667), a famous bishop of the 
English Church. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 
EXPLANATORY NOTES 


Friendship. 1. To understand these para- 
graphs you should picture Emerson in his Con- 
cord home. He is seated at his desk, writing 
the thoughts that come to him. As he sees, 
through the open window, the neighbors pass 
the gate, he sets down his ideals for friendship. 
In so doing, he reveals the optimism with which 
he regarded life and the sweetness of his own 
disposition. It is easier to find the reflection of 
his personality than to comprehend all that he 
says. 

2. In treating of truth in friendship he speaks 
of a man whom he knew (page 259, line 78). 
This was Jones Very, of Salem, a poet and essay- 
ist. In November, 1838, Emerson wrote, “Very 
has been here lately and stayed a few days, 
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confounding us all with the question whether 
he was insane. At first sight and speech you 
would certainly pronounce him so. Talk with 
him a few hours, and you will think all insane 
but he... He is a treasure of a companion, and 
I had with him most memorable conversa- 
tions.” 

Woodnotes. The friendship of Emerson and 
Thoreau is recorded in “Woodnotes.” Their 
interest in nature drew them together, for 
Thoreau’s knowledge was both minute and ex- 
tensive. In his journal Emerson declared that 
Thoreau had introduced him “‘to the riches of 
his shadowy, starlit, moonlit stream—a lovely 
new world lying as close and yet as unknown to 
this vulgar trite one of streets and shops as 
death to life, or poetry to prose.” Later he 
added: “It was a pleasure and a privilege to 
walk with him. He knew the country like a 
fox or a bird, and passed through it as freely 
by paths of his own. He knew every track in 
the snow or on the ground, and what creature 
had taken this path before him.” 

The Problem. This poem expresses the central 
conviction in Emerson’s philosophy—that every- 
one must follow the dictates of his own nature 
and that if he does this he will be following the 
highest wisdom. Some of his illustrations of 
this belief need explanation. 

Lines 19-22 refer to St. Peter’s Cathedral in 
Rome. In prose Emerson declared of the archi- 
tect: “All things recorded of Michael Angelo 
Buonarotti [1475-1564] agree together. He 
lived one life; he pursued one career. He accom- 
plished extraordinary works; he uttered extra- 
ordinary words; and in this greatness was so 
little eccentricity, so true was he to the laws of 
the human mind, that his character and his 
works, like Sir Isaac Newton’s, seem rather a 
part of nature than arbitrary productions of 
the human will . . . ‘He nothing common did, 
or mean,’ and, dying at the end of near ninety 
years, had not yet become old, but was engaged 
in executing his grand conceptions in the in- 
effaceable architecture of St. Peter’s.” 

Line 32 is stated by Emerson with less con- 
densation in prose: “The Gothic cathedrals were 
built when the builder and the priest and the 
people were overpowered by their faith. Love 
and fear laid every stone.” 

Lines 39-40 are expanded in the following 
prose sentence from Emerson: “The artist who 
1s to produce a work which is to be admired, 
not by his friends or his townspeople or his 
contemporaries, but by all men, and which is to 
be more beautiful to the eye in proportion to its 
culture, must disindividualize himself and be a 
man of no party and no manner and no age, but 
one through whom the soul of all men circulates 
as the common air through his lungs.” 


DEFINITION AND CONFLICT 


Questions AND Topics 
Friendship. 1. What expressions show the 
benevolence of Emerson’s disposition? Why is 


' he grateful for friends? How does he show his 


pride in a friend? What sentences reveal that 
Emerson was utterly unselfish about his friends? 

2. Explain the statement that one who wishes 
to be a friend is like an athlete who enters the 
Olympic games. How does this figure fit in 
with the declaration that friendship involves 
“roughest courage”? 

3. -In the friendships you or your parents 
know of, are friends perfectly sincere with each 
other? Can you think of any defense for the 
hypocrisy or civility which Emerson deplores? 

4. Emerson’s extraordinary optimism appears 
in the sentence, “Every man alone is sincere.” 
Collect incidents from your own experience in 
which you were not sincere with yourself— 
where you tried to “kid yourself along.” 

5. Under “tenderness” Emerson considers 
the practice of friendly acts. What specific 
acts does he mention as sometimes obscuring the 
nobility of friendship? What kinds of “frivolous 
display” seen nowadays would Emerson con- 
demn? Why would he? 

6. Draw up a list of the characteristics of 
Emerson to be found in this passage (pages 
258-260). Illustrate each characteristic with a 
sentence drawn from the essay. 

7. These paragraphs (pages 258-260) also re- 
veal Emerson’s peculiarities as a prose writer. 
For example, he says that when a friend visits 
you, a house “might well be built like a festal 
bower or arch, to entertain him a single day.” 
Find other instances of exaggeration used to 
emphasize an important thought. 

8. Are his words strange or familiar? Do 
you find his sentences easy or hard to under- 
stand? Can you follow his thought—that is, 
see the connection between one sentence or 
paragraph and the next? Always quote ex- 
amples to support your answer. 

Good-by. 1. This poem was written while 
Emerson was teaching school in Boston. He 
was twenty-one, just the age of Bryant when he 
composed “I Cannot Forget With What Fervid 
Devotion” (page 201). Compare the two poems 
for their attitude toward nature and toward 
man. Bring out the differences as well as the 
likenesses. 

2. What is the meter? What are the finest 
lines? 

The Humblebee. 1. What features of nature 
does Emerson seem to enjoy most? Compare 
with Bryant’s “Inscription for the Entrance to 
a Wood” (page 202). 

2. Explain the meter and select the most 
memorable lines here. How does the tone of 
this poem differ from the tone of “Good-by”? 
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How much does the meter contribute to this 
difference? 

3. Lines 52-57 state Emerson’s philosophy 
about evil. Rephrase it in your own words. 
What would be the practical effect of ignoring 
evil? That is, could we get along without 
policemen? 

The Titmouse. What passages reveal Emer- 
son’s admiration of the bird? For what does 
he admire it? 

Woodnotes I. 
poet, according to Emerson? 
does he ask in stanza 1? 

2. According to stanzas 2 and 3, what poetic 
interests did Thoreau exhibit around Concord 
and in the Maine woods? (Re-read the note on 
“Woodnotes,” page 268.) 

3. What explanation did Thoreau (“the mus- 
ing peasant”) give of his Maine wanderings? In 
stanza 4 is any answer found to the question in 
stanza 1? 

4. Compare this poem with Bryant’s “A 
Forest Hymn” (page 204). 

Each and All. 1. The meaning of this poem 
is found in lines 11 and 12. Show how each 
example (the sparrow, the shells, etc.) in the 
lines that follow teaches this truth. 

2. The English poet Keats said, “Beauty is 
truth, truth beauty.” Where does Emerson 
question this? What is his final conviction? 

Voluntaries. 1. This poem relates to the 
volunteers of 1861. What was Emerson’s feel- 
ing about them? How do his convictions here 
correspond with those in “The Problem”? 

2. What lines are most memorable? Of lines 
13-16 Oliver Wendell Holmes declared: “These 
lines, a moment after they were written, seemed 
as if they had been carved on marble for a 
thousand years.” Why did he say so? 

3. Compare “Voluntaries’” with Bryant’s 


1. What are the interests of a 
What question 
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“The Battlefield” (page 206) in thought, feeling, 
and poetic form. 

The Problem. 1. Before reading this poem 
it would be well to study the explanatory note 
(page 268). The problem is raised in lines 7 
and 8. What answer does the poem itself give? 
Which illustration do you find clearest? 

2. Line 23, “He builded better than he 
knew,” is the most frequently repeated quota- 
tion from Emerson. Find other examples of his 
extremely condensed, suggestive phrasing. 

3. One admirer asserts that “this poem, as a 
whole, has more depth of thought, imaginative 
insight, and power of expression than any since 
the time of Milton.” Find passages that in 
your opinion may have given rise to each of the 
three judgments he makes. 

4. Compare this poem with Bryant’s “The 
Antiquity of Freedom” (page 207). What differ- 
ence in the poets do the poems exhibit? 


Review 


It is interesting to compare Emerson with 
other poets, always quoting to support your 
opinions. 

1. Compare Emerson with Bryant as a nature 
poet. Which observes more closely? Which 
seems to take more delight in nature? Does 
their feeling for nature differ in other ways? 

2. Compare Emerson with Bryant in poems 
dealing with human life. Which poet is the 
more deeply concerned over conduct? Which 
is the more deeply interested in truth? In 
justice? 

3. Compare Emerson with Poe. Which poet 
has the deeper feeling? How do Emerson and 
Poe differ in the kinds of emotion they express? 
Which is the more musical? Which arranges 
the parts of a poem more carefully to rise to a 
climax? 


SELECTIONS FROM HAWTHORNE 


DAVID SWAN 
A FANTASY 


We can be but partially acquainted 
even with the events which actually 
influence our course through life, and 
our final destiny. There are innu- 
merable other events—if such they may 
be called—which come close upon us, 
yet pass away without actual results, 
or even betraying their near approach, 


by the reflection of any light or shadow 
across our minds. Could we know all 
the vicissitudes of our fortunes, life 
would be too full of hope and fear, 
exultation or disappointment, to afford 
us a single hour of true serenity. This 
idea may be illustrated by a page from 
the secret history of David Swan. 
We have nothing to do with David 
until we find him, at the age of twenty, 
on the high road from his native place 
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to the city of Boston, where his uncle, 
a small dealer in the grocery line, was 
to take him behind the counter. Be 
it enough to say, that he was a native 
of New Hampshire, born of respectable 
parents, and had received an ordinary 
school education, with a classic finish 
by a year at Gilmanton academy. 
After journeying on foot, from sunrise 
till nearly noon of a summer’s day, his 
weariness and the increasing heat 
determined him to sit down in the 
first convenient shade, and await the 
As if 
planted on purpose for him, there soon 
appeared a little tuft of maples, with a 
delightful recess in the midst, and such 
a fresh bubbling spring, that it seemed 
never to have sparkled for any way- 
farer but David Swan. Virgin or not, 
he kissed it with his thirsty lips, and 
then flung himself along the brink, 
pillowing his head upon some shirts 
and a pair of pantaloons, tied up in a 
striped cotton handkerchief. The 
sunbeams could not reach him; the 
dust did not yet rise from the road, 
after the heavy rain of yesterday; and 
his grassy lair suited the young man 
better than a bed of down. The spring 
murmured drowsily beside him; the 
branches waved dreamily across the 
blue sky overhead; and a deep sleep, 
perchance hiding dreams within its 
depths, fell upon David Swan. But 
we are to relate events which he did 
not dream of. 

While he lay sound asleep in the 
shade, other people were wide awake, 
and passed to and fro, a-foot, on horse- 
back, and in all sorts of vehicles, 
along the sunny road by his bed- 
chamber. Some looked neither to the 
right hand nor the left, and knew not 
that he was there; some merely glanced 
that way, without admitting the slum- 
berer among their busy thoughts; some 
laughed to see how soundly he slept; 
and several, whose hearts were brim- 
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ming full of scorn, ejected their venom- 
ous superfluity on David Swan. A 
middle-aged widow, when nobody else 
was near, thrust her head a little way 
into the recess, and vowed that the 
young fellow looked charming in his 
sleep. A temperance lecturer saw him, 
and wrought poor David into the 
texture of his evening’s discourse, as 
an awful instance of dead drunkenness 
by the réadside. But, censure, praise, 
merriment, scorn, and indifference were 
all one, or rather all nothing, to David 
Swan. 

He had slept only a few moments, 
when a brown carriage, drawn by a 
handsome pair of horses, bowled 
easily along, and was brought to a 
stand-still nearly in front of David’s 
resting place. A linch-pin had fallen 
out, and permitted one of the wheels 
to slide off. The damage was slight, 
and occasioned merely a momentary 
alarm to an elderly merchant and his 
wife, who were returning to Boston in 
the carriage. While the coachman and 
a servant were replacing the wheel, 
the lady and gentleman sheltered 
themselves beneath the maple trees, 
and there espied the bubbling fountain, 
and David Swan asleep beside it. 
Impressed with the awe which the 
humblest sleeper usually sheds around 
him, the merchant trod as lightly as 
the gout would allow; and his spouse 
took good heed not to rustle her silk 
gown, lest David should start up, 
all of a sudden. 

“How soundly he sleeps!’ whispered 
the old gentleman. “From what a 
depth he draws that easy breath! 
Such sleep as that, brought on without 
an opiate, would be worth more to me 
than half my income; for it would sup- 
pose health and an untroubled mind.” 

“And youth, besides,” said the lady. 
“Healthy and quiet age does not sleep 
thus. Our slumber is no more like his 
than our wakefulness.” 
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The longer they looked the more did 
this elderly couple feel interested in 
the unknown youth, to whom the 
wayside and the maple shade were 
as a secret chamber, with the rich 
gloom of damask curtains brooding 
over him. Perceiving that a stray 
sunbeam glimmered down upon his 
face, the lady contrived to twist a 
branch aside, so as to intercept it. 
And having done this little act of 
kindness, she began to feel like a 
mother to him. 

“Providence seems to have laid 
him here,” whispered she to her hus- 
band, “‘and to have brought us hither 
to find him, after our disappointment 
in our cousin’s son. Methinks I can 
see a likeness to our departed Henry. 
Shall we waken him?” 

“To what purpose?” said the mer- 
chant, hesitating. “We know nothing 
of the youth’s character.” 

“That open countenance!” replied 
his wife, in the same hushed voice, yet 
earnestly. “This innocent sleep!” 

While these whispers were passing, 
the sleeper’s heart did not throb, nor 
his breath become agitated, nor his 
features betray the least token of 
interest. Yet Fortune was bending 
over him, just ready to let fall a bur- 
then of gold. The old merchant had 
lost his only son, and had no heir to 
his wealth except a distant relative, 
with whose conduct he was dissatisfied. 


In such cases, people sometimes do. 


stranger things than to act the magi- 
cian, and awaken a young man to 
splendor, who fell asleep in poverty. 

“Shall we not waken him?” repeated 
the lady, persuasively. 

“The coach is ready, sir,” said the 
servant, behind. 

The old couple started, reddened, 
and hurried away, mutually wonder- 
ing that they should ever have dreamed 
of doing anything so very ridiculous. 
The merchant threw himself back in 
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the carriage, and occupied his mind 
with the plan of a magnificent asylum 
for unfortunate men of business. 
Meanwhile, David Swan enjoyed his 
nap. 

The carriage could not have gone 
above a mile or two, when a pretty, 


young girl came along, with a tripping, 


pace, which showed precisely how her 
little heart was dancing in her bosom. 
Perhaps it was this merry kind of 
motion that caused—is there- any harm 
in saying it?—her garter to slip its 
knot. Conscious that the silken girth, 
if silk it were, was relaxing its hold, she 
turned aside into the shelter of the 
maple-trees, and there found a young 
man asleep by the spring! Blushing 
as red as any rose, that she should 
have intruded into a gentleman’s bed- 
chamber, and for such a purpose, too, 
she was about to make her escape on 
tiptoe. But there was peril near the 
sleeper. A monster of a bee had been 
wandering overhead—buzz, buzz, buzz 
—now among the leaves, now flash- 
ing through the strips of sunshine, and 
now lost in the dark shade, till finally 
he appeared to be settling on the eye- 
lid of David Swan. The sting of a 
bee is sometimes deadly. As free- 
hearted as she was innocent, the girl 
attacked the intruder with her hand- 
kerchief, brushed him soundly, and 
drove him from beneath the maple 
shade. How sweet a picture! This 
good deed accomplished, with quick- 
ened breath, and a deeper blush, she 
stole a glance at the youthful stranger 
for whom she had been battling with 
a dragon in the air. 

“He is handsome!’ thought she, 
and blushed redder yet. 

How could it be that no dream of 
bliss grew so strong within him, that, 
shattered by its very strength, it 
should part asunder, and allow him to 
perceive the girl among its phantoms? 
Why, at least, did no smile of welcome 
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brighten upon his face? She was 
come, the maid whose soul, according 
to the old and beautiful idea, had been 
severed from his own, and whom, in 
all his vague but passionate desires, 
he yearned to meet. Her, only, could 
he love with a perfect love—him, 
only, could she receive into the depths 
of her heart—and now her image was 
faintly blushing in the fountain, by 
his side; should it pass away, its 
happy luster would never gleam upon 
his life again. 

“How sound he sleeps 
the girl. 

She departed, but did not trip along 
the road so lightly as when she came. 

Now, this girl’s father was a thriv- 
ing country merchant in the neigh- 
borhood, and happened, at that iden- 
tical time, to be looking out for just 
such a young man as David Swan. 
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murmured 


Had David formed a wayside ac- 


quaintance with the daughter, he 
would have become the father’s clerk, 
and all else in natural succession. So 
here, again, had good fortune—the 
best of fortunes—stolen so near that 
her garments brushed against him; 
and David knew nothing of the 
matter. 


The girl was hardly out of ei 


when two men turned aside beneath 
the maple shade. Both had dark 
faces, set off by cloth caps, which were 
drawn down aslant over their brows. 
Their dresses were shabby, yet had a 
certain smartness. These were a 
couple of rascals, who got their living 
by whatever the devil sent them, and 
now, in the interim of other business, 
had staked the joint profits of their 
next piece of villainy on a game of 
cards, which was to have been decided 
here under the trees. But, finding 
David asleep by the spring, one of 
the rogues whispered to his fellow— 


“Hist!—Do you see that bundle 
under his head?” 
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The other villain nodded, winked, 
and leered. 

“T’l] bet you a horn of brandy,” 
said the first, “that the chap has 
either a pocket-book, or a snug little 
hoard of small change, stowed away 
amongst his shirts. And if not there, 
we shall find it in his pantaloons’ 
pocket.” 

“But how if he wakes?” said the 
other. 

His companions thrust aside his 
waistcoat, pointed to the handle of a 
dirk, and nodded. 

“So be it!’ muttered the second 
villain. 

They approached the unconscious 
David, and, while one pointed the 
dagger toward his heart, the other 
began to search the bundle beneath 
his head. Their two faces, grim, 
wrinkled, and ghastly with guilt and 
fear, bent over their victim, looking 
horrible enough to be mistaken for 
fiends, should he suddenly awake. 
Nay, had the villains glanced aside 
into the spring, even they would hardly 
have known themselves, as reflected 
there. But David Swan had never 
worn a more tranquil aspect, even 
when asleep on his mother’s breast. 

“I must take away the bundle,” 
whispered one. 

“Tf he stirs, [ll strike,” muttered 
the other. 

But, at this moment, a dog, scent- 
ing along the ground, came in beneath 
the maple trees, and gazed alternately 
at each of these wicked men, and 
then at the quiet sleeper. He then 
lapped out of the fountain. 

“Pshaw!” said one villain. “We 
can do nothing now. The dog’s master 
must be close behind.” 

“Lets take a drink and be off,” 
said the other. 

The man with the dagger thrust 
back the weapon into his bosom, and 
drew forth a pocket-pistol, but not of 
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that kind which kills by a single dis- 
charge. It was a flask of liquor, with 
a block-tin tumbler screwed upon 
the mouth. Each drank a comfort- 
able dram, and left the spot, with so 
many jests, and such laughter at their 
unaccomplished wickedness, that they 
might be said to have gone on their 
way rejoicing. In a few hours, they 
had forgotten the whole affair, nor 
once imagined that the recording 
angel had written down the crime of 
murder against their souls, in letters 
as durable as eternity. As for David 
Swan, he still slept quietly, neither 
conscious of the shadow of death 
when it hung over him, nor of the 
glow of renewed life, when that shad- 
ow was withdrawn. 

He slept, but no longer so quietly 
as at first. An hour’s repose had 
snatched, from his elastic frame, the 
weariness with which many hours 
of toil had burthened it. Now he 
stirred—now moved his lips, without 
a sound—now talked, in an inward 
tone, to the noonday specters of his 
dream. But a noise of wheels came 
rattling louder and louder along the 
road, until it dashed through the dis- 
persing mist of David’s slumber— 
and there was the stagecoach. He 
started up, with all his ideas about 
him. 

“Halloo, driver!—Take a passen- 
ger?” shouted he. 

“Room on top!” 
driver. 

Up mounted David, and bowled 
away merrily towards Boston, with- 
out so much as a parting glance at 
that fountain of dreamlike vicissitude. 
He knew not that a phantom of 
Wealth had thrown a golden hue upon 
its waters—nor that one of Love had 
sighed softly to their murmur—nor 
that one of Death had threatened to 
crimson them with his blood—all in 
the brief hour since he lay down to 
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sleep. Sleeping or waking, we hear 50 


not the airy footsteps of the strange 
things that almost happen. Does it 
not argue a superintending Provi- 
dence, that, while viewless and un- 
expected events thrust themselves 
continually athwart our path, there 
should still be regularity enough, in 
mortal life, to render foresight even 
partially available? 


FEATHERTOP 


A MORALIZED LEGEND 


“Dickon,” cried Mother Rigby, “a 60 


coal for my pipe!” 

The pipe was in the old dame’s 
mouth when she said these words. 
She had thrust it there after filling it 
with tobacco, but without stooping 
to light it at the hearth—where, in- 
deed, there was no appearance of a 
fire having been kindled that morn- 
ing. Forthwith, however, as soon as 
the order was given, there was an 
intense red glow out of the bowl of 
the pipe and a whiff of smoke from 
Mother Rigby’s lips. Whence the 
coal came and how brought hither 
by an invisible hand I have never 
been able to discover. 

“Good!” quoth Mother Rigby, with 
a nod of her head. “Thank ye, Dick- 
on! And now for making this scare- 
crow. Be within call, Dickon, in 
case I need you again.” 

The good woman had risen thus 
early (for as yet it was scarcely sun- 
rise) in order to set about making a 
scarecrow, which she intended to put 
in the middle of her corn-patch. It 
was now the latter week of May, and 
the crows and blackbirds had already 
discovered the little green, rolled-up 
leaf of the Indian corn just peeping 
out of the soil. She was determined, 
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therefore, to contrive as lifelike a 
scarecrow as ever was seen, and to 
finish it immediately, from top to 
toe, so that it should begin its sen- 
tinel’s duty that very morning. Now, 
Mother Rigby (as everybody must 
have heard) was one of the most 
cunning and potent witches in New 
England, and might with very little 
trouble have made a scarecrow ugly 
enough to frighten the minister him- 
self. But on this occasion, as she 
had awakened in an uncommonly 
pleasant humor, and was further dulci- 
fied by her pipe of tobacco, she re- 
solved to produce something fine, 
beautiful and splendid rather than 
hideous and horrible. 

“T don’t want to set up a hobgoblin 
in my own corn-patch, and almost at 
my own doorstep,” said Mother Rig- 
by to herself, puffing out a whiff of 
smoke. “I could do it if I pleased, 
but I’m tired of doing marvelous 
things, and so Pll keep within the 
bounds of everyday business just 
for variety’s sake. Besides, there is 
no use in scaring the little children 
for a mile roundabout, though ’tis 
true I’m a witch.” It was settled, 
therefore, in her own mind, that the 
scarecrow should represent a fine gen- 
tleman of the period, so far as the 
materials at hand would allow. 

Perhaps it may be as well to enu- 
merate the chief of the articles that 
went to the composition of this figure. 
The most important item of all, 
probably, although it made so little 
show, was a certain broom stick on 
which Mother Rigby had taken many 
an airy gallop at midnight, and which 
now served the scarecrow by way of 
a spinal column—or, as the unlearned 
phrase it, a backbone. One of its 
arms was a disabled flail which used 
to be wielded by Goodman Rigby 
before his spouse worried him out 
of this troublesome world; the other, 
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if I mistake not, was composed of the 
pudding-stick and a broken rung of 
a chair, tied loosely together at the 
elbow. As for its legs, the right was 
a hoe-handle, and the left an undis- 
tinguished and miscellaneous stick 
from the wood-pile. Its lungs, stom- 
ach, and other affairs of that kind, 
were nothing better than a meal-bag 
stuffed with straw. Thus we have 
madé out the skeleton and entire cor- 
porosity of the scarecrow, with the 
exception of its head, and this was 
admirably supplied by a somewhat 
withered and shriveled pumpkin, in 
which Mother Rigby cut two holes 
for the eyes and a slit for the mouth, 
leaving a bluish-colored knob in the 
middle to pass for a nose. It was really 
quite a respectable face. 

“I’ve seen worse ones on human 
shoulders, at any rate,” said Mother 
Rigby. “And many a fine gentleman 
has a pumpkin head, as well as my 
scarecrow.” 

But the clothes in this case were to 
be the making of the man; so the good 
old woman took down from a peg an 
ancient plum-colored coat of London 
make and with relics of embroidery 
on its seams, cuffs, pocket-flaps and 
buttonholes, but lamentably worn and 
faded, patched at the elbows, tattered 
at the skirts, and threadbare all over. 
On the left breast was a round hole 
whence either a star of nobility had 
been rent away or else the hot heart 
of some former wearer had scorched 
it through and through. The neigh- 
bors said that this rich garment be- 
longed to the Black Man’s wardrobe, 
and that he kept it at Mother Rigby’s 
cottage for the convenience of slipping 
it on whenever he wished to make a 
grand appearance at the Governor’s 
table. To match the coat there was 
a velvet waistcoat of very ample size, 
and formerly embroidered with foli- 

90. Black Man, the devil. 
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age that had been as brightly golden 
as the maple-leaves in October, but 
which had now quite vanished out of 
the substance of the velvet. Next 
came a pair of scarlet breeches once 
worn by the French governor of 
Louisbourg, and the knees of which 
had touched the lower step of the 
throne of Louis le Grand. The French- 
man had given these small-clothes to 
an Indian pow-wow, who parted with 
them to the old witch for a gill of 
strong waters at one of their dances 
in the forest. Furthermore, Mother 
Rigby produced a pair of silk stock- 
ings and put them on the figure’s 
legs, where they showed as unsub- 
stantial as a dream, with the wooden 
reality of the two sticks making itself 
miserably apparent through the holes. 
Lastly, she put her dead husband’s 
wig on the bare scalp of the pumpkin, 
and surmounted the whole with a 
dusty three-cornered hat, in which was 
stuck the longest tail-feather of a 
rooster. 

Then the old dame stood the figure 
up in a corner of her cottage and 
chuckled to behold its yellow sem- 
blance of a visage, with its nobby little 
nose thrust into the air. It had a 
strangely self-satisfied aspect, and 
seemed to say, “Come look at me!” 

“And you are well worth looking 
at, that’s a fact!’ quoth Mother Rigby, 
in admiration at her own handiwork. 
“T’ve made many a puppet since I’ve 
been a witch, but me-thinks this is the 
finest of them all. ’Tis almost too 
good for a scarecrow. And, by the 
by, lll just fill a fresh pipe of tobacco, 
and then take him out to the corn- 
patch.” 

While filling her pipe the old woman 
continued to gaze with almost mother- 
ly affection at the figure in the corner. 


7. Louisbourg, a port on Cape Breton Island erected 
by the French about 1713. 9. Louis le Grand, Louis 
XIV, the most splendid of the French kings (reigned 
1642-1715). 11. pow-wow, medicine man. 
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To say the truth, whether it were 
chance or skill or downright witch- 
craft, there was something wonder- 
fully human in this ridiculous shape 
bedizened with its tattered finery, 
and, as for the countenance, it ap- 
peared to shrivel its yellow surface 
into a grin—a funny kind of expres- 
sion betwixt scorn and merriment, as 
if it understood itself to be a jest at 
mankind. The more Mother Rigby 
looked, the better she was pleased. 

“Dickon,” cried she, sharply, “‘an- 
other coal for my pipe!” 

Hardly had she spoken than, just 
as before, there was a _ red-glowing 
coal on the top of the tobacco. She 
drew in a long whiff, and puffed it 
forth again into the bar of morning 
sunshine which struggled through the 
one dusty pane of her cottage window. 
Mother Rigby always liked to flavor 
her pipe with a coal of fire from the 
particular chimney-corner whence this 
had been brought. But where that 
chimney-corner might be or who 
brought the coal from it—further 
than that the invisible messenger 
seemed to respond to the name of 
Dickon—I cannot tell. 

“That puppet yonder,’ thought 
Mother Rigby, still with her eyes 
fixed on the scarecrow, “is too good 
a piece of work to stand all summer 
in a corn-patch frightening away the 
crows and blackbirds. He’s capable 
of better things. Why, I’ve danced 
with a worse one when partners hap- 
pened to be scarce at our witch-meet- 
ings in the forest! What if I should 
let him take his chance among the 
other men of straw and empty fellows 
who go bustling about the world?” 

The old witch took three or four 
more whiffs of her pipe and smiled. 

“He'll meet plenty of his brethren 
at every street-corner,” continued she. 
“Well, I didn’t mean to dabble in 
witchcraft today further than the 
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lighting of my pipe, but a witch I am, 
and a witch I’m likely to be, and 
there’s no use trying to shirk it. Dll 
make a man of my scarecrow, were 
it only for the joke’s sake.” 

While muttering these words Moth- 
er Rigby took the pipe from her own 
mouth and thrust it into the crevice 
which represented the same feature 
in the pumpkin-visage of the scare- 
crow. 

“Puff, darling, puff!’ said 
“Puff away, my fine fellow! 
life depends on it!” 

This was a strange exhortation, 
undoubtedly, to be addressed to a 
mere thing of sticks, straw and old 
clothes, with nothing better than a 
shriveled pumpkin for a head, as we 
know to have been the scarecrow’s 
case. Nevertheless, as we must care- 
fully hold in remembrance, Mother 
Rigby was a witch of singular power 
and dexterity; and, keeping this fact 
duly before our minds, we shall see 
nothing beyond credibility in the 
remarkable incidents of our story. 
Indeed, the great difficulty will be 
at once got over if we can only bring 
ourselves to believe that as soon as 
the old dame bade him puff there 
came a whiff of smoke from the scare- 
crow’s mouth. It was the very feeblest 
of whiffs, to be sure, but it was fol- 
lowed by another and another, each 
more decided than the preceding one. 

“Puff away, my pet! Puff away, 
my pretty one!” Mother Rigby kept 
repeating, with her pleasantest smile. 
“Tt is the breath of life to ye, and 
that you may take my word for it.” 

Beyond all question, the pipe was 
bewitched. There must have been a 
spell either in the tobacco or in the 
fiercely-growing coal that so myste- 
riously burned on top of it, or inthe 
pungently-aromatic smoke which ex- 
haled from the kindled weed. The 
figure, after a few doubtful attempts, 
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at length blew forth a volley of smoke 
extending all the way from the ob- 
scure corner into the bar of sunshine. 
There it eddied and melted away 
among the motes of dust. It seems 
a convulsive effort, for the two or 
three next whiffs were fainter, al- 
though the coal still glowed and threw 
a gleam over the scarecrow’s visage. 
The old witch clapped her skinny 
hands together and smiled encourag- 
ingly upon her handiwork. She saw 
the charm had worked well. The 
shriveled yellow face, which hereto- 
fore had been no face at all, and 
already a thin fantastic haze, as it 
were, of human likeness, shifting to 
and fro across it, sometimes vanish- 
ing entirely, but growing more per- 
ceptible than ever with the next whiff 
from the pipe. The whole figure, in 
like manner, assumed a show of life 
such as we impart to ill-defined shapes 
among the clouds, and half deceive 
ourselves with the pastime of our own 
fancy. 

If we must needs pry closely into 
the matter, it may be doubted whether 
there was any real chance, after all, 
in the sordid, worn-out, worthless 
and ill-jointed substance of the scare- 
crow, but merely a spectral illusion 
and a cunning effect of light and shade, 
so colored and contrived as to delude 
the eyes of most men. The miracles 
of witchcraft seem always to have 
had a very shallow subtlety, and, at 
least, if the above explanations do 
not hit the truth of the process, I 
can suggest no better. 

“Well puffed, my pretty lad!’ still 
cried old Mother Rigby. “Come! 
another good, stout whiff, and let it 
be with might and main. Puff for 
thy life, I tell thee! Puff out of the 
very bottom of thy heart, if any heart 
thou hast, or any bottom to it. Well 
done, again! Thou didst suck in that 
mouthful as if for the pure love of it.” 
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And then the witch beckoned to the 
scarecrow, throwing so much mag- 
netic potency into her gesture that it 
seemed as if it must inevitably be 
obeyed, like the mystic call of the 
loadstone when it summons the iron. 

“Why lurkest thou in the corner, 
lazy one?” said she. “Step forth! 
Thou hast the world before thee!” 

Upon my word, if the legend were 
not one which I heard on my grand- 
mother’s knee, and which had es- 
tablished its place among things 
credible before my childish judgment 
could analyze its probability, I ques- 
tion whether I should have the face 
to tell it now. 

In obedience to Mother Rigby’s 
word, and extending its arm as if to 
reach her outstretched hand, the 
figure made a step forward—a kind 
of hitch and jerk, however, rather 
than a step—then tottered, and almost 
lost its balance. What could the witch 
expect? It was nothing, after all, 
but a scarecrow stuck upon two sticks. 
But the strong-willed old beldam 
scowled and beckoned, and flung the 
energy of her purpose so forcibly at 
this poor combination of rotten wood 
and musty straw and ragged garments 
that it was compelled to show itself 
a man, in spite of the reality of things; 
so it stepped into the bar of sunshine. 
There it stood, poor devil of a con- 
trivance that it was, with only the 
thinnest vesture of human similitude 
about it, through which was evident 
the stiff, rickety, incongruous, faded, 
tattered, good-for-nothing patchwork 
of its substance, ready to sink in a 
heap upon the floor, as conscious of 
its own unworthiness to be erect. 
Shall I confess the truth? At its 
present point of vivification the scare- 
crow reminds me of some of the luke- 
warm and abortive characters com- 
posed of heterogeneous materials used 
for the thousandth time, and never 
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worth using, with which romance- 
writers (and myself, no doubt, among 
the rest) have so over-peopled the 
world of fiction. 

But the fierce old hag began to get 
angry and show a glimpse of her dia- 
bolic nature (like a snake’s head 
peeping with a hiss out of her bosom) 
at this pusillanimous behavior of the 
thing which she had taken the trouble 
to put together. 

“Puff away, wretch!” cried she, 
wrathfully. “Puff, puff, puff, thou 
thing of straw and emptiness! thou 
rag or two! thou meal-bag! thou 
pumpkinhead! thou nothing! Where 
shall I find a name vile enough to call 
thee by? Puff, I say, and suck in thy 
fantastic life along with the smoke, 
else I will snatch the pipe from thy 
mouth and hurl thee where that red 
coal came from.” 

-Thus threatened, the unhappy scare- 
crow had nothing for it but to puff 
away for dear life. As need was, 
therefore, it applied itself lustily to 
the pipe, and sent forth such abundant 
volleys of tobacco-smoke that the 
small cottage-kitchen became all-va- 
porous. The one sunbeam struggled 
mistily through and could but im- 
perfectly define the image of the 
cracked and dusty window-pane on 
the opposite wall. 

Mother Rigby, meanwhile, with 
one brown arm akimbo and the other 
stretched toward the figure, loomed 
grimly amid the obscurity with such 
port and expression as when she was 
wont to heave a ponderous nightmare 
on her victims and stand at the bed- 
side to enjoy their agony. In fear 
and trembling did this poor scarecrow 
puff. But its efforts, it must be ac- 
knowledged, served an excellent pur- 
pose, for with each successive whiff the 
figure lost more and more of its dizzy 
and perplexing tenuity and seemed 
to take on denser substance. Its 
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very garments, moreover partook of 
the magical change, and shone with 
the gloss of novelty, and glistened 
with the skillfully-embroidered gold 
that had long ago been rent away. 
And, half revealed among the smoke, 
a yellow visage bent its lusterless eyes 
on Mother Rigby. 

At last the old witch clenched her 
fist and shook it at the figure. Not 
that she was positively angry, but 
merely acting on the principle—per- 
haps untrue or not the only truth, 
though as high a one as Mother Rigby 
could be expected to attain—that 
feeble and torpid natures, being in- 
capable of better inspiration, must 
be stirred up by fear. But here was 
the crisis. Should she fail in what she 
now sought to effect, it was her 
ruthless purpose to scatter the mis- 
erable simulacre into its original ele- 
ments. 

“Thou has a man’s aspect,” said 
she, sternly; “have also the echo and 


mockery of a voice. I bid thee 
speak!” 
The scarecrow gasped, struggled 


and at length emitted a murmur 
which was so incorporated with its 
smoky breath that you could scarcely 
tell whether it were indeed a voice or 
only a whiff of tobacco. Some nar- 
rators of this legend held the opinion 
that Mother Rigby’s conjurations 
and the fierceness of her will had com- 
pelled a familiar spirit into the figure, 
and that the voice was his. 

“Mother,” mumbled the poor stifled 
voice, “be not so awful with me! I 
would fain speak, but, being without 
wits, what can I say?” 

“Thou canst speak, darling, canst 
thou?” cried Mother Rigby, relaxing 
her grim countenance into a smile. 
“And what shalt thou say, quotha? 
Say, indeed! Art thou of the brother- 
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hood of the empty skull and de- 
mandest of me what thou shalt say? 
Thou shalt say a thousand things, 
and, saying them a thousand times 
over, thou shalt still have said nothing. 
Be not afraid, I tell thee! When thou 
comest into the world—whither I pur- 
pose sending thee forthwith—thou 
shalt not lack the wherewithal to talk. 
Talk! ` Why, thou shalt babble like 
a mill-stream, if thou wilt. Thou hast 
brains enough for that, I trow.” 

“At your service, mother,” 
sponded the figure. 

“And that was well said, my pretty 
one!” answered Mother Rigby. “Then 
thou spakest like thyself, and meant 
nothing. Thou shalt have a hundred 
such set phrases, and five hundred 
to the boot of them. And now, dar- 
ling, I have taken so much pains with 
thee, and thou art so beautiful, that, 


res 


by my troth, I love thee better than.7o 


any witch’s puppet in the world; and 
I’ve made them of all sorts—clay, 
wax, straw, sticks, night fog, morning 
mist, sea-foam, and chimney-smoke. 
But thou art the very best; so give 
heed to what I say.” 

“Yes, kind mother,” said the figure, 
“with all my heart!” 

“With all thy heart!’ cried the 
old witch, setting her hands to her 
sides and laughing loudly. “Thou 
hast such a pretty way of speaking! 
With all thy heart! And thou didst 
put thy hand to the left side of thy 
waistcoat, as if thou really hadst one!’ 

So now, in high good humor with 
this fantastic contrivance of hers, 
Mother Rigby told the scarecrow that 
it must go and play its part in the 
great world, where not one man in a 
hundred, she affirmed, was gifted 
with more real substance than itself. 
And, that he might hold up his head 
with the best of them, she endowed 
him on the spot with an unreckon- 
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able amount of wealth. It consisted 
partly of a gold-mine in Eldorado, 
and of ten thousand shares in a broken 
bubble, and of half a million acres 
of vineyard at the North Pole, and of 
a castle in the air and a chateau in 
Spain, together with all the rents and 
income therefrom accruing. She fur- 
ther made over to him the cargo of 
a certain ship laden with salt of Dadiz 
which she herself by her necromantic 
arts had caused to founder ten years 
before in the deepest part of mid- 
ocean. If the salt were not dissolved 
and could be brought to market, it 
would fetch a pretty penny among 
the fishermen. That he might not 
lack ready money, she gave him a 
copper farthing of Birmingham manu- 
facture, being all the coin she had 
about her, and likewise a great deal 
of brass, which she applied to his fore- 
head, thus making it yellower than 
ever. 

“With that brass alone,’ quoth 
Mother Rigby, “thou canst pay thy 
way all over the earth. Kiss me, 
pretty darling! I have done my best 
for thee.” 

Furthermore, that the adventurer 
might lack no possible advantage 
toward a fair start in life, this excellent 
old dame gave him a token by which 
he was to introduce himself to a cer- 
tain magistrate, member of the council, 
merchant and elder of the church (the 
four capacities constituting but one 
man) who stood at the head of society 
in the neighboring metropolis. The 
token was neither more nor less than 
a single word which Mother Rigby 
whispered to the scarecrow, and which 
the scarecrow was to whisper to the 
merchant. 

“Gouty as the old fellow is, he’ll 


2. Eldorado, an imaginary region of fabulous wealth. 
4. bubble, a dishonest speculation that promises great 
fortune. 19. of Birmingham manufacture, counterfeit. 
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run thy errands for thee when once 
thou hast given him that word in his 
ear,” said the old witch. “Mother 
Rigby knows the worshipful Justice 
Gookin, and the worshipful justice 
knows Mother Rigby!” 

Here the witch thrust her wrinkled 
face close to the puppet’s, chuckling 
irrepressibly, and fidgeting all through 
her system with delight at the idea 
which she meant to communicate. 

“The worshipful Master Gookin,” 
whispered she, “‘hath a comely maiden 
to his daughter. And hark ye, my pet. 
Thou hast a fair outside, and a pretty 
wit enough of thine own. Yea, a 
pretty wit enough! - Thou wilt think 
better of it when thou hast seen more 
of other people’s wits. Now, with 
thy outside and thy inside, thou art 
the very man to win a young girl’s 
heart. Never doubt it; I tell thee it 
shall be so. Put but a bold face on 
the matter, sigh, smile, flourish thy 
hat, thrust forth thy leg like a 
dancing master, put thy right hand 
to the left side of thy waistcoat, and 
pretty Polly Gookin is thine own.” 

All this while the new creature had 
been sucking in and exhaling the 
vapory fragrance of his pipe, and 
seemed now to continue this occupa- 
tion as much for the enjoyment it 
afforded as because it was an essential 
condition of his existence. It was 
wonderful to see how exceedingly like 
a human being it behaved. Its eyes 
(for it appeared to possess a pair) 
were bent on Mother Rigby, and at 
suitable junctures it nodded or shook 
its head. Neither did it lack words 
proper for the occasion—‘‘Really!?— 
““Indeed!”—‘‘Pray tell me!’—“Is it 
possible!’—“Upon my word!’—‘“By 
no means!’’—‘‘Oh!”—“‘Ah!’—“‘Hem!”’ 
and other such weighty utterances as 
imply attention, inquiry, acquies- 
cence or dissent on the part of the 
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auditor. Even had you stood by 
and seen the scarecrow made, you 
could scarcely have resisted the con- 
viction that it perfectly understood 
the cunning counsels which the old 
witch poured into its counterfeit of 
an ear. The more earnestly it ap- 
plied its lips to the pipe, the more 
distinctly was its human likeness 
stamped among visible realities, the 
more sagacious grew its expression, 
the more lifelike its gestures and 
movements, and the more intelligibly 
Its garments, too, 
glistened so much the brighter with 
an illusory magnificence. The very 
pipe in which burned the spell of all 
this wonder-work ceased to appear as 
a smoke-blackened earthen stump, 
and became a meerschaum with paint- 
ed bowl and amber mouthpiece. 

It might be apprehended, however, 
that, as the life of the illusion seemed 
identical with the vapor of the pipe, 
it would terminate simultaneously 
with the reduction of the tobacco to 
ashes. But the beldam foresaw the 
difficulty. 

“Hold thou the pipe, my precious 
one,” said she, “‘while I fill it for thee 
again.” 

It was sorrowful to behold how the 
fine gentleman began to fade back 
into a scarecrow while Mother Rigby 
shook the ashes out of the pipe and 
proceeded to replenish it from her 
tobacco-box. 

“Dickon,” cried she, in her high, 
sharp tone, “another coal for this 
pipe.” 

No sooner said than the intensely 
red speck of fire was glowing within 
the pipe-bowl, and the scarecrow, 
without waiting for the witch’s bid- 
ding, applied the tube to his lips and 
drew in a few short, convulsive whiffs, 
which soon, however, became regular 
and equable. 

“Now, mine own heart’s darling,” 


so quoth Mother Rigby, “whatever may 
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happen to thee, thou must stick to thy 
pipe. Thy life is in it; and that, at 
least, thou knowest well, if thou know- 
est naught besides. Stick to thy pipe, 
I say! Smoke, puff, blow thy cloud, 
and tell the people, if any question be 
made, that it is for thy health, and 
that so the physician orders thee to do. 
And, sweet one, when thou shalt find 
thy pipe getting low, go apart into 


some corner, and—first filling thyself - 


with smoke—cry sharply, “Dickon, a 
fresh pipe of tobacco! and ‘Dickon, 
another coal for my pipe!’ and have it 
into thy pretty mouth as speedily as 
may be, else, instead of a gallant 
gentleman in a gold-laced coat, thou 
wilt be but a jumble of sticks and tat- 
tered clothes, and a bag of straw and a 
withered pumpkin. Now depart, my 
treasure, and good luck go with thee!” 

“Never fear, mother,” said “the 
figure, in a stout voice, and sending 
forth a courageous whiff of smoke. “I 
will thrive if an honest man and a 
gentleman may.” 

“Oh, thou wilt be the death of me!” 
cried the old witch, convulsed with 
laughter. “That was well said! If an 
honest man and a gentleman may! 
Thou playest thy part to perfection. 
Get along with thee for a smart fellow, 
and I will wager on thy head, as a 
man of pith and substance, with a 
brain and what they call a heart, and 
all else that a man should have, 
against any other thing on two legs. I 
hold myself a better witch than yes- 
terday, for thy sake. Did I not make 
thee? And I defy any witch in New 
England to make such another! Here! 
take my staff along with thee.” 

The staff, though it was but a plain 
oaken stick, immediately took the 
aspect of a gold-headed cane. 

“That gold head has as much sense 
in it as thine own,” said Mother Rigby, 
“and it will guide thee straight to 
worshipful Master Gookin’s door. Get 
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my precious one, my treasure; and if 
any ask thy name, it is ‘Feathertop,’ 
for thou hast a feather in thy hat, and 
I have thrust a handful of feathers 
into the hollow of thy head. And thy 
wig, too, is of the fashion they call 
‘feathertop’; so be ‘Feathertop’ thy 
name.” 

And, issuing from the cottage, 
Feathertop strode manfully toward 
town. Mother Rigby stood at the 
threshold, well pleased to see how the 


- sunbeams glistened on him, as if all his 


magnificence were real, and how dili- 
gently and lovingly he smoked his 
pipe, and how handsomely he walked, 
in spite of a little stiffness of his legs. 
She watched him until out of sight, 
and threw a witch-benediction after 
her darling when a turn of the road 
snatched him from her view. 

Betimes in the forenoon, when the 
principal street of the neighboring 
town was just at its acme of life and 
bustle, a stranger of very distinguished 
figure was seen on the sidewalk. His 
port as well as his garments betokened 
nothing short of nobility. He wore a 
richly-embroidered plum-colored coat, 
a waistcoat of costly velvet magnifi- 
cently adorned with golden foliage, a 
pair,of splendid scarlet breeches and 
the finest and glossiest of white silk 
stockings. His head was covered with 
a peruque so daintily powdered and 
adjusted that it would have been 
sacrilege to disorder it with a hat, 
which, therefore (and it was a gold- 
laced hat set off with a snowy feather), 
he carried beneath his arm. On the 
breast of his coat glistened a star. He 
managed his gold-headed cane with an 
airy grace peculiar to the fine gentle- 
man of the period, and, to give the 
highest possible finish to his equip- 
ment, he had lace ruffles at his wrist 
of a most ethereal delicacy, sufficiently 
avouching how idle and aristocratic 
must be the hands which they half 
concealed. 
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It was a remarkable point in. the 
accouterment of this brilliant person- 
age that he held in his left hand a 
fantastic kind of a pipe with an ex- 
quisitely-painted bowl and an amber 
mouthpiece. This he applied to his 
lips as often as every five or six paces, 
and inhaled a deep whiff of smoke, 
which after being retained a moment 
in his lungs might be seen to eddy 
gracefully from his mouth and nostrils. 

As may well be supposed, the street 
was all astir to find out the stranger’s 
name. 

“Tt is some great nobleman, beyond 
question,” said one of the towns- 
people. “Do you see the star at his 
breast?” í 

“Nay, it is too bright to be seen,” 
said another. ‘“‘Yes, he must needs be 
a nobleman, as you say. But by what 
conveyance, think you, can His Lord- 
ship have voyaged or traveled hither? 
There has been no vessel from the old 
country for a month past; and if he 
have arrived overland from the south- 
ward, pray where are his attendants 
and equipage?” 

“He needs no equipage to set off 
his rank,” remarked a third. “If he 
came among us in rags, nobility would 
shine through a hole in his elbow. I 
never saw such dignity of aspect. He 
has the old Norman blood in his veins, 
I warrant him.” 

“I rather take him to be a Dutch- 
man or one of your High Germans,” 
said another citizen. “The men of 
those countries have always the pipe 
at their mouths.” 

“And so has a Turk,” answered his 
companion. “But, in my judgment, 
this stranger hath been bred at the 
French court, and hath there learned 
politeness and grace of manner, which 
none understand so well as the nobility 
of France. That gait, now! A vulgar 
spectator might deem it  stiff—he 
might call it a hitch and jerk—but, to 
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esty, and must have been acquired 
by constant observation of the deport- 
ment of the Grand Monarque. The 
stranger’s character and office are evi- 
dent enough. He is a French ambas- 
sador come to treat with our rulers 
about the cession of Canada.” 

“More probably a Spaniard,” said 
another, ‘‘and hence his yellow com- 
plexion. Or, most likely, he is from 
the Havana or fromm some port on the 
Spanish main, and comes to make in- 
vestigation about the piracies which 
our governor is thought to connive at. 
Those settlers in Peru and Mexico 
have skins as yellow as the gold which 
they dig out of their mines.” 

“Yellow or not,” cried a lady, “‘he 
is a beautiful man! So tall, so slender! 
Such a fine, noble face, with so well- 
shaped a nose and all that delicacy 
of expression about the mouth! And, 


bless me! how bright his star is! It 
positively shoots out flames.” 
“So do your eyes, fair lady,” said 


the stranger, with a bow and a flourish 
of his pipe, for he was just passing 
at the instant. “Upon my honor, they 
have quite dazzled me!” 

“Was ever so original and exquisite 
a compliment?” murmured the lady, in 
an ecstasy of delight. 

Amid the general admiration excited 
by the stranger’s appearance there 
were only two dissenting voices. One 
was that of an impertinent cur which, 
after snuffing at the heels of the glisten- 
ing figure, put its tail between its legs 
and skulked into its master’s back 
yard, vociferating an execrable howl. 
The other dissentient was a young 
child who squalled at the fullest 
stretch of his lungs and babbled some 
unintelligible nonsense about a pump- 
kin. 

Feathertop, meanwhile, pursued his 
way along the street. Except for the 
few complimentary words to the 
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ladies, and now and then a slight 
inclination of the head in requital of 
the profound reverences of the by- 
standers, he seemed wholly absorbed in 
his pipe. There needed no other proof 
of his rank and consequence than the 
perfect equanimity with which he 
comported himself while the curiosity 
and admiration of the town swelled 
almost`into clamor around him. With 
a crowd gathering behind his foot- 
steps, he finally reached the mansion- 
house of the worshipful Justice Gookin, 
entered the gate, ascended the steps 
of the front door and knocked. In the 
interim before his summons was an- 
swered the stranger was observed to 
shake the ashes out of his pipe. 

“What did he say in that sharp 
voice?” inquired one of the spectators. 

“Nay, I know not,” answered his 
friend. “But the sun dazzles my eyes 
strangely. How dim and faded His 
Lordship looks all of a sudden! Bless 
my wits, what is the matter with me?” 

“The wonder is,” said the other, 
“that his pipe, which was out only an 
instant ago, should be all alight again, 
and with the reddest coal I ever saw. 
There is something mysterious about 
this stranger. What a whiff of smoke 
was that! ‘Dim and faded,’ did you 
call him? Why, as he turns about the 
star on his breast is all ablaze.” 

“It is, indeed,” said his companion, 
“and it will go near to dazzle pretty 
Polly Gookin, whom I see peeping at 
it out of the chamber window.” 

The door being now opened, Feath- 
ertop turned to the crowd, made a 
stately bend of his body, like a great 
man acknowledging the reverence of 
the meaner sort, and vanished into the 
house. There was a mysterious kind 
of a smile—if it might not better be 
called a grin or grimace—upon his 
visage, but, of all the throng that be- 
held him, not an individual appears to 
have possessed insight enough to de- 
tect the illusive character of the 
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stranger, except a little child and a 
cur-dog. 

Our legend here loses somewhat of its 
continuity, and, passing over the pre- 
liminary explanation between Feath- 
ertop and the merchant, goes in 
quest of the pretty Polly Gookin. She 
was a damsel of a soft, round figure, 
with light hair and blue eyes, and’ 
a fair rosy face which seemed neither 
very shrewd nor very simple. This 
young lady had caught a glimpse of 
the glistening stranger while standing 
at the threshold, and had forthwith 
put on a laced cap, a string of beads, 
her finest kerchief and her stiffest 
damask petticoat, in preparation for 
the interview. Hurrying from her 
chamber to the parlor, she had ever 
since been viewing herself in the large 
looking-glass and practicing pretty 
airs—now a smile, now a ceremonious 
dignity of aspect, and now a softer 
smile than the former, kissing her 
hand, likewise, tossing her head and 
managing her fan, while within the 
mirror an unsubstantial little maid 
repeated every gesture and did all the 
foolish things that Polly did, but with- 
out making her ashamed of them. In 
short, it was the fault of Pretty Polly’s 
ability, rather than her will, if she 
failed to be as complete an artifice as 
the illustrious Feathertop himself; and 
when she thus tampered with her own 
simplicity, the witch’s phantom might 
well hope to win her. 

No sooner did Polly hear her father’s 
gouty footsteps approaching the parlor 
door, accompanied with the stiff clatter 
of Feathertop’s high-heeled shoes, than 
she seated herself bolt upright and 
innocently began warbling a song. 

“Polly! Daughter Polly!” cried the 
old merchant. “Come hither, child.” 

Master Gookin’s aspeet, as he 
opened the door, was doubtful and 


| troubled. 
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“This gentleman,” continued he, 
presenting the stranger, “is the chev- 
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alier Feathertop—nay, I beg his 
pardon, My Lord Feathertop—who 
hath brought me a token of remem- 
brance from an ancient friend of 
mine. Pay your duty to His Lord- 
ship, child, and honor him as his 
quality deserves.” 

After these few words of introduc- 
tion the worshipful magistrate imme- 
diately quitted the room. But even in 
that brief moment, had the fair Polly 
glanced aside at her father instead of 
devoting herself wholly to the brilliant 
guest, she might have taken warning 
of some mischief nigh at hand. The 
old man was nervous, fidgety, and very 
pale. Purposing a smile of courtesy, 
he had deformed his face with a sort 
of galvanic grin which, when Feather- 
top’s back was turned, he exchanged 
for a scowl, at the same time shaking his 
fist and stamping his gouty foot—an 
incivility which brought its retribution 
along with it. The truth appears to 
have been that Mother Rigby’s word 
of introduction, whatever it might be, 
had operated far more on the rich 
merchant’s fears than on his goodwill. 
Moreover, being a man of wonder- 
fully acute observation, he had noticed 
that the painted figures on the bowl of 
Feathertop’s pipe were in motion. 
Looking more closely, he became con- 
vinced that these figures were a party 
of little demons, each duly provided 
with horns and a tail, and dancing 
hand in hand with gestures of dia- 
bolical merriment round the circum- 
ference of the pipe-bowl. As if to 
confirm his suspicions, while Master 
Gookin ushered his guest along a dusky 
passage from his private room to the 
parlor, the star on Feathertop’s breast 
had scintillated actual flames, and 
threw a flickering gleam upon the wall, 
the ceiling and the floor. 

With such sinister prognostics mani- 
festing themselves on all hands, it is 
not to be marveled at that the mer- 
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committing his daughter to a very 
questionable acquaintance. He cursed 
in his secret soul the insinuating ele- 
gance of Feathertop’s manners as this 
brilliant personage bowed, smiled, put 
his hand on his heart, inhaled a long 
whiff from his pipe and enriched the 
atmosphere with the smoky vapor of 
a fragrant and visible sigh. Gladly 
would poor Master Gookin have thrust 
his dangerous guest into the street, but 
there was a restraint and terror within 
him. This respectable old gentleman, 
we fear, at an earlier period of life 
had given some pledge or other to the 
Evil Principle, and perhaps was now to 
redeem it by the sacrifice of his 
daughter. | 

It so happened that the parlor door 
was partly of glass, shaded by a silken 
curtain the folds of which hung a little 
awry. So strong was the merchant’s 
interest in witnessing what was to 
ensue between the fair Polly and the 
gallant Feathertop that after quitting 
the room he could by no means refrain 
from peeping through the crevice of 
the curtain. But there was nothing 
very miraculous to be seen—nothing, 
except the trifles previously noticed, 
to confirm the idea of a supernatural 
peril environing the pretty Polly. The 
stranger, it is true, was evidently a 
thorough and practiced man of the 
world, systematic and self-possessed, 
and therefore the sort of person to 
whom a parent ought not to confide a 
simple young girl without due watch- 
fulness for the result. The worthy 
magistrate, who had been conversant 
with all degrees and qualities of man- 
kind, could not but perceive every mo- 
tion and gesture of the distinguished 
Feathertop came in its proper place. 
Nothing had been left rude or native 
in him; a well-digested conventional- 
ism had incorporated itself thoroughly 
with his substance and transformed 
him into a work of art. Perhaps it was 
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this peculiarity that invested him with 
a species of ghastliness and awe. It is 
the effect of anything completely and 
consummately artificial in human 
shape that the person impresses us as 
an unreality, and as having hardly 
pith enough to cast a shadow upon the 
floor. As regarded Feathertop, all this 
resulted in a wild, extravagant and 
fantastical impression, as if his life and 
being were akin to the smoke that 
curled upward from his pipe. 

But pretty Polly Gookin felt not 
thus. The pair were now promenading 
the room—Feathertop with his dainty 
stride, and no less dainty grimace, the 
girl with a native maidenly grace just 
touched, not spoiled, by a slightly- 
affected manner which seemed caught 
from the perfect artifice of her com- 
panion. The longer the interview con- 
tinued, the more charmed was pretty 
Polly, until within the first quarter of 
an hour (as the old magistrate noted 
by his watch) she was evidently be- 
ginning to be in love. Nor need it 
have been witchcraft that subdued her 
in such a hurry: the poor child’s heart, 
it may be, was so very fervent that it 
melted her with its own warmth, as 
reflected from the hollow semblance of 
a lover. No matter what Feathertop 
said, his words found depth and re- 
verberation in her ear; no matter what 
he did, his action was very heroic to 
her eye. And by this time, it is to be 
supposed, there was a blush on Polly’s 
cheek, a tender smile about her mouth 
and a liquid softness in her glance, 
while the star kept coruscating on 
Feathertop’s breast, and the little de- 
mons careered with more frantic merri- 
ment than ever about the circumfer- 
ence of his pipe-bowl. Oh, pretty 
Polly Gookin! why should these imps 
rejoice so madly that a silly maiden’s 
heart was about to be given to a 
shadow? Is it so unusual a misfortune 
—so rare a triumph? 
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By and by Feathertop paused, and, 
throwing himself into an imposing 
attitude, seemed to summon the fair 
girl to survey his figure and resist him 
longer if she could. His star, his em- 
broidery, his buckles, glowed at that 
instant with unutterable splendor; the 
picturesque hues of his attire took a 
richer depth of coloring; there was a 
gleam and polish over his whole pres- 
ence betokening the perfect witchery 
of well-ordered manners. The maiden 
raised her eyes and suffered them to 
linger upon her companion with a 
bashful and admiring gaze. Then, as if 
desirous of judging what value her own 
simple comeliness might have side by 
side with so much brilliancy, she cast 
a glance toward the full-length looking- 
glass in front of which they happened 
to be standing. It was one of the 
truest plates in the world, and in- 
capable of flattery. No sooner did the 
images reflected therein meet Polly’s 
eye than she shrieked, shrank from the 
stranger’s side, gazed at him for a 
moment in the wildest dismay, and 
sank insensible upon the floor. Feath- 
ertop, likewise, had looked toward the 
mirror, and there beheld, not the glit- 
tering mockery of his outside show, 
but a picture of the sordid patchwork 
of his real composition stripped of all 
witchcraft. 

The wretched simulacrum! We al- 
most pity him. He threw up his arms 
with an expression of despair that 
went farther than any of his previous 
manifestations toward vindicating his 
claims to be reckoned human. For 
perchance the only time since this so 
often empty and deceptive life of mor- 
tals began its course, an illusion had 
seen and fully recognized itself. 

Mother Rigby was seated by her 
kitchen hearth in the twilight of this 
eventful day, and had just shaken the 
ashes out of a new pipe, when she 
heard a hurried tramp along the road. 
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Yet it did not seem so much the tramp 
of human footsteps as the clatter of 
sticks or the rattling of dry bones. 

“Ha!” thought the old witch; “what 
step is that? Whose skeleton is out 
of its grave now, I wonder?” 

A figure burst headlong into the 
cottage door. It was Feathertop. His 
pipe was still alight, the star still 
flamed upon his breast, the embroidery 
still glowed upon his garments, nor 
had he lost in any degree or manner 
that could be estimated the aspect 
that assimilated him with our mortal 
brotherhood. But yet, in some inde- 
scribable way (as is the case with all 
that has deluded us when once found 
out), the poor reality was felt beneath 
the cunning artifice. 

“What has gone wrong?” demanded 
the witch. “Did yonder sniffling hypo- 
crite thrust my darling from his door? 
The villain! I'll set twenty fiends to 
torture him till he offer thee his daugh- 
ter on his bended knees!” 

“No, mother,’ said Feathertop, 
despondingly; “it was not that.” 

“Did the girl scorn my precious 
one?” asked Mother Rigby, her fierce 
eyes glowing like two coals of Tophet. 
“Tl cover her face with pimples! Her 
nose shall be as red as the coal in thy 
pipe! Her front teeth shall drop out! 
In a week hence she shall not be worth 
thy having.” 

“Tet her alone, mother,” answered 
poor Feathertop. “The girl was half 
won, and methinks a kiss from her 
sweet lips might have made me alto- 
gether human. But,” he added, after 
a brief pause and then a howl of self- 
contempt, “I’ve seen myself, mother! 
I’ve seen myself for the wretched, rag- 
ged, empty thing I am. I'll exist no 
longer.” 

Snatching the pipe from his mouth, 
he flung it with all his might against 
the chimney, and at the same instant 
sank upon the floor, a medley of straw 
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and tattered garments, with some 
sticks protruding from the heap and 
a shriveled pumpkin in the midst. The 
eyeholes were now lusterless, but the 
rudely-carved gap that just before had 
been a mouth still seemed to twist it- 
self in a despairing grin, and was so far 
human. 

“Poor fellow!” quoth Mother Rigby, 
with a rueful glance at the relics of her 
ill-fated contrivance. “My poor dear, 
pretty Feathertop! There are thou- 
sands upon thousands of coxcombs and 
charlatans in the world made up of 
just such a jumble of worn-out, for- 
gotten and good-for-nothing trash as 
he was, yet they live in fair repute and 
never see themselves for what they 
are. And why should my poor pup- 
pet be the only one to know himself 
and perish for it?” 

While thus muttering the witch had 
filled a fresh pipe of tobacco, and held 
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the stem between her fingers, as 
doubtful whether to thrust it into her 
own mouth or Feathertop’s. 

“Poor Feathertop!” she continued. 
“T could easily give him another chance 
and send him forth again tomorrow. 
But no! His feelings are too tender— 
his sensibilities too deep. He seems 
to have too much heart to bustle for 
his own advantage in such an empty 
and heartless world. Well, well! Ill 
make a scarecrow of him, after all. 
Tis an innocent and useful vocation, 
and will suit my darling well; and if 
each of his human brethren had as 
fit a one, *twould be the better for 
mankind. And, as for this pipe of 
tobacco, I need it more than he.” 

So saying, Mother Rigby put the 
stem between her lips. 

“Dickon,” cried she, in her high, 
sharp tone, “another coal for my 
pipe!” 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


These two stories represent two periods or 
stages in Hawthorne’s career. “David Swan,” 
appeared in 1837 in Twice-Told Tales. Like 
most of his earlier sketches it is brief and full of 
description. It reveals also his love of allegory, 
his desire to find a general meaning in human 
life. “Feathertop” is one of the last stories he 
wrote. It was printed in 1852, after his great 
romances, The Scarlet Letter and The House of 
the Seven Gables (see pages 246-247). It is a 
particularly skillful example of his treatment 
of the supernatural. 

In “Feathertop” the transformation which 
Hawthorne describes occurs so gradually and 
with so much expression of doubt on the author’s 
part that, before we are aware of it, we accept 
the scarecrow as a living being. Circumstances 
more and more supernatural are slipped in so 
plausibly that in the end the little devils dancing 
around the bowl of the pipe seem perfectly 
natural. As in Hawthorne’s other late stories, 
the treatment is long, full of convincing details, 
and abounding in pure narrative interest. That 


is, we read it eagerly merely as a tale of wonder, 
quite aside from its satirical meanings. In 
spite of its sprightly manner, it reveals a somber, 
almost a bitter, view of mankind. Both it and 
“David Swan” show that Hawthorne was more 
than a spinner of yarns. 


QUESTIONS AND Topics 


David Swan. 1. Look up “fantasy”? when 
used as a noun. What kind of story do you 
expect to fit this subtitle? 

2. State in your own words the general idea 
in the first paragraph. Is this idea new to you? 
Before reading further, try to learn from your 
father or mother of some incident, such as a 
journey or an accident, that came near influenc- 
ing your life but did not actually change it. 
Are you interested in the boy David Swan? 
Why? 

3. Is Hawthorne’s description of what the 
“other people’ did true to life? Compare 
this description with the attitude of people to 
you as you go to school of a morning. 
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4. Relate the full history of the old couple. 
Do they act naturally? Do you like or dislike 
them? What kind of opportunity in life do 
they represent? 

5. In how many ways would the girl have been 
a fortunate mate for David? Why does she 
not trip away along the road as lightly as when 
she came? What opportunity in life does she 
represent? 

6. Point out the various phrases and actions 
that reveal the character of the rascals. What 
element in life do the thugs represent? 

7. In each of these three episodes, a character 
does something for David and thus increases his 
or her feeling for the sleeping youth. Compare 
these acts. What occurs in each episode to 
keep the feeling from expressing itself in further 
action? Do you think the result in each case 
was due to chance? 

8. Look up the word “allegory.” Can you 
show that this sketch is an allegory? Can you 
apply the allegory to your own life? That is, 
can you learn of any dangers or opportunities in 
the past of which you were unconscious at the 
time? Does Hawthorne think that human 
beings can actively secure wealth or love or 
death, or that opportunities hover round us 
without our knowing it? Find proof in the story. 

Feathertop. 1. In the first three paragraphs, 
what evidence do you find of the supernatural? 
Who is Dickon? What kind of woman is 
Mother Rigby? Do you expect a gloomy or an 
amusing story? 
base your supposition. 

2. How do the articles and clothing used in 
putting the scarecrow together tend to make it 
ridiculous? In what way does the account cast 
ridicule on human beings? (Note such phrases 
as “a strangely self-satisfied aspect.) What 
remarks of Mother Rigby express the satire 
more clearly than the description does? 

3. How did the pipe affect the scarecrow? 
Trace the steps by which the witch got the 
scarecrow to act like a man. 

4. For what purpose does Mother Rigby send 
Feathertop to town? Why does she think he 
will succeed? On what one thing does his 
success chiefly depend? What help does he get 
from his cane? 

5. Are the remarks of the citizens in accord 
with Mother Rigby’s opinion of mankind? 
Take up particular remarks in your answer. 
Can you tell of any instances in life today of 
judgment by appearances: that is, by clothes, 
manners, position in life, and so on? How does 
the supernatural appear in this street scene? 
Why do the cur and the child behave as they do? 

6. How are the preparations of Polly Gookin 
in keeping with the satirical under-current of 
the tale? Point out satiric touches in the 
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scene between Feathertop and Polly. Where 
does the supernatural appear prominently? 
Explain the ending of this scene. 

7. What sharp contrast is drawn between 
Feathertop’s conduct and the conduct of most 
men? How is satire introduced into this final 
scene? How much of the supernatural is there 
in the last scene? 

8. Compare ‘‘Feathertop” with “David 
Swan” just as a story. Which begins the more 
interestingly? In which do you read on more 
eagerly? What events do you look forward to 
in each narrative? Which character is the most 
interesting to you? Give reasons and read 
illustrative passages. In which story is the tone 
or atmosphere the more light and graceful? 
Which has the more deep or gloomy meaning? 
Which do you like the better? 


REVIEW 


1. Compare Hawthorne as a writer with 
Irving. (a) Which has the more humor? 
Quote to prove. (b) In which are the sentences 
easier to understand? Again quote. (c) Which 
uses the simpler wording? Read passages to 
illustrate. (d) What subjects does each prefer 
to write about? Cite examples. 

2. Compare Hawthorne and Poe as short- 
story writers. (a) What kind of subject does 
each prefer? That is, does either of them like 
scenes from everyday life? Highly imaginary 
scenes? Humorous, or strange, or melancholy 
incidents and situations? Merely entertaining 
events or events with a deep meaning, and 
so on. (b) In which writer are you more in- 
terested in the events themselves? How does 
each create suspense? Maintain it? (c) In 
which are the characters the more real or strik- 
ing? (d) In which does the central impression 
stand out more prominently? Always draw 
illustrations from particular stories. That is, 
be specific in your examples. 

Library Reading. Several reports should be 
made to class about other stories of Hawthorne’s. 
1. As examples of his interest in early New 
England history, read “Endicott and the Red 
Cross,” “The Gray Champion,” “The May- 
pole of Merry Mount,” and “Lady Eleanore’s 
Mantle.” In these stories is Hawthorne in- 
terested in historical events, or persons, or 
periods? 2. As specimens of the supernatural, 
try “Young Goodman Brown,” “The Hollow 
of the Three Hills,” and “The White Old Maid.” 
3. As examples of allegory, report on “The 
Artist of the Beautiful,’ “The Birth-mark,” 
“Rappacini’s Daughter.” 4. At least one of 
Hawthorne’s romances should be read. The 
House of the Seven Gables is probably the most 
interesting. Do you like him better as a short- 
story writer or as a romancer? 
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Henry Davin THOREAU 


WHERE I LIVED 


* x * 


When first I took up my abode in 
the woods, that is, began to spend my 
nights as well as days there, which, by 
accident, was on Independence Day, 
or the Fourth of July, 1845, my house 
was not finished for winter, but was 
merely a defense against the rain, 
without plastering or chimney, the 
walls being of rough weather-stained 
boards, with wide chinks, which made 
it cool at night. The upright white 
hewn studs and freshly planed door 
and window casings gave it a clean 
and airy look, especially in the morn- 
ing, when its timbers were saturated 
with dew, so that I fancied that by 
noon some sweet gum would exude 
from them. To my imagination it 
retained throughout the day more or 
less of this auroral character, remind- 
ing me of a certain house on a moun- 
tain which I had visited the year 
before. This was an airy and un- 
plastered cabin, fit to entertain a tray- 
eling god, and where a goddess might 
trail her garments. The winds which 
passed over my dwelling were such 
as sweep over the ridges of mountains, 
bearing the broken strains, or celestial 
parts only, of terrestrial music. The 
morning wind forever blows, the poem 
of creation is uninterrupted; but few 
are the ears that hear it. Olympus is 
but the outside of the earth every- 
where. 

The only house I had been the 
owner of before, if I except a boat, was 
a tent, which I used occasionally 
when making excursions in the sum- 
mer, and this is still rolled up in my 


33. Olympus, the mountain on which the ancient 
Greek gods dwelt. 


garret; but the boat, after passing from 
hand to hand, has gone down the 
stream of time. With this more sub- 
stantial shelter about me I had made 
some progress toward settling in the 
world. This frame, so slightly clad, 
was a sort of crystallization around me, 
and reacted on the builder. It was 
suggestive somewhat as a picture in 
outlines. I did not need to go outdoors 
to take the air, for the atmosphere 
within had lost none of its freshness. 
It was not so much within doors as 
behind a door where I sat, even in the 
rainiest weather. The Harivansa says, 
“An abode without birds is like a meat 
without seasoning.” Such was not 
my abode, for I found myself suddenly 
neighbor to the birds; not by having 
imprisoned one, but having caged 
myself near them. I was not only 
nearer to some of those which com- 


monly frequent the garden and the 


orchard, but to those wilder and 
more thrilling songsters of the forest 
which never, or rarely, serenade a 
villager—the wood thrush, the veery, 
the scarlet tanager, the field-sparrow, 
the whippoorwill, and many others. 

I was seated by the shore of a small 
pond, about a mile and a half south of 
the village of Concord and somewhat 
higher than it, in the midst of an ex- 
tensive wood between that town and 
Lincoln, and about two miles south of 
that our only field known to fame, 
Concord Battle Ground; but I was 
so low in the woods that the opposite 
shore, half a mile off, like the rest, 
covered with wood, was my most dis- 
tant horizon. For the first week, 
whenever I looked out on the pond it 


55, Harivansa, a poem written in Sanskrit, the ancient 
language of India. 
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impressed me like a tarn high up on 
the side of a mountain, its bottom 
far above the surface of other lakes, 
and, as the sun arose, I saw it throw- 
ing off its mighty clothing of mist, and 
here and there, by degrees, its soft 
ripples or its smooth reflecting surface 
were revealed, while the mists, like 
ghosts, were stealthily withdrawing 
in every direction into the woods, as 
at the breaking up of some nocturnal 
conventicle. The very dew seemed 
to hang upon the trees later into the 
day than usual, as on the sides of 
mountains. 

This small lake was of most value as 
a neighbor in the intervals of a gentle 
rainstorm in August, when, both air 
and water being perfectly still, but the 
sky overcast, mid-afternoon had all 
the serenity of evening, and the wood 
thrush sang around, and was heard 
from shore to shore. A lake like this 
is never smoother than at such a time; 
and the clear portion of the air above 
it being shallow and darkened by 
clouds, the water, full of light and re- 
flections, becomes’ a lower heaven 
itself so much the more important. 
From a hilltop nearby, where the wood 
had recently been cut off, there was a 
pleasing vista southward across the 
pond, through a wide indentation in 
the hills which form the shore there, 
where their opposite sides sloping 
toward each other suggested a stream 
flowing out in that direction through a 
wooded valley, but stream there was 
none. That way I looked between and 
over the near green hills to some 
distant and higher ones in the horizon, 
tinged with blue. Indeed, by standing 
on tiptoe I could catch a glimpse of 
some of the peaks of the still bluer and 
more distant mountain ranges in the 
northwest, those true-blue coins from 
heaven’s own mint, and also of some 
portion of the village. But in other 
directions, even from this point, I 
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could not see over or beyond the woods 
which surrounded me. It is well to 
have some water in your neighborhood, 
to give buoyancy to and float the 
earth. One value even of the smallest 
well is that when you look into it you 
see that the earth is not continent but 
insular. This is as important as that 
it keeps butter cool. When I looked 
across the pond from this peak toward 
the Sudbury meadows, which in time 
of flood I distinguished elevated per- 
haps by a mirage in their seething val- 
ley, like a coin in a basin, all the earth 
beyond the pond appeared like a thin 
crust insulated and floated even by 
this small sheet of intervening water, 
and I was reminded that this on which 
I dwelt was but dry land. 

Though the view from my door was 
still more contracted, I did not feel 
crowded or confined in the least. 
There was pasture enough for my 
imagination. The low shrub-oak pla- 
teau to which the opposite shore arose, 
stretched away toward the prairies of 
the West and the steppes of Tartary, 
affording ample room for all the roving 
families of men. “There are none 
happy in the world but beings who 
enjoy freely a vast horizon’’—said 
Damodara, when his herds required 
new and larger pastures. 

Both place and time were changed 
and I dwelt nearer to those parts of 
the universe and to those ears in history 
which had most attracted me. Where 
I live was as far off as many a region 
viewed nightly by astronomers. We 
are wont to imagine rare and delectable 
places in some remote and more 
celestial corner of the system, behind 
the constellation of Cassiopeia’s Chair, 
far from noise and disturbance. I 
discovered that my house actually had 


76. steppes of Tartary, treeless plains of Tartary, a 
country in central Asia. 81. Damodara, a name for 
Krishna, a divine hero of Hindu mythology. 92. Cassi- 
opeia’s Chair, a group of stars somewhat resembling a 
chair. 
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its site in such a withdrawn, but for- 
ever new and unprofaned, part of the 
universe. If it were worth the while 
to settle in those parts near to the 
Pleiades or the Hyades, to Aldebaran 
or Altair, then I was really there, or at 
an equal remoteness from the life 
which I had left behind, dwindled and 
twinkling with as fine a ray to my 
nearest neighbor, and to be seen only 
in moonless nights by him. Such was 


‘that part of creation where I had 


squatted: 


There was a shepherd that did live, . 
And held his thoughts as high 


As were the mounts whereon his flocks 


Did hourly feed by him. 


What should we think of the shep- 
herd’s life if his flocks always wandered 
to higher pastures than his thoughts? 

Every morning was a cheerful invi- 
tation to make my life of equal sim- 
plicity, and I may say innocence, with 
Nature herself. I have been as sin- 
cere a worshiper of Aurora as the 
Greeks. I got up early and bathed in 
the pond; that was a religious exercise, 
and one of the best things which I did. 
They say that characters were en- 
graven on the bathing tub of king 
Tchingthang to this effect: “Renew 
thyself completely each day; do it 
again, and again, and forever again.” 
I can understand that. Morning 
brings back the heroic ages. I was 
as much affected by the faint hum of a 
mosquito making its invisible and un- 
imaginable tour through my apart- 
ment as earliest dawn, when I was 
sitting with door and windows open, 
as I could be by any trumpet that ever 
sang of fame. It was Homer’s re- 
quiem; itself an Iliad and Odyssey in 


5. Pleiades, Hyades, clusters of stars. Aldebaran, 
Altair, fixed stars immensely distant from the earth. 
25. Aurora, goddess of the morning. 43. Iliad and 
Odyssey, epics, or poems concerning the lives of great 
national heroes. Homer, a Greek poet of the 9th century 


B.c., wrote the Iliad and the Odyssey, the greatest epics 


in all literature, 
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the air, singing its own wrath and 
wanderings. There was something 
cosmical about it; a standing adver- 
tisement, till forbidden, of the everlast- 
ing vigor and fertility of the world. 
The morning, which is the most mem- 
orable season of the day, is the awaken- 
ing hour. Then there is least som- 
nolence in us; and for an hour, at 
least, some part of us awakes which 
slumbers all the rest of the day and 
night. Little is to be expected of that 
day, if it can be called a day, to which 
we are not awakened by our Genius, 
but by the mechanical nudgings of 
some servitor, are not awakened by 
our own newly acquired force and 
aspirations from within, accompanied 
by the undulations of celestial music, 
instead of factory bells, and a fragrance 
filling the air—to a higher life than we 
fell asleep from; and thus the darkness 
bear its fruit, and prove itself to be 
good, no less than the light. That 
man who does not believe that each 
day contains an earlier, more sacred, 
and auroral hour than he has yet pro- 
faned, has despaired of life, and is 
pursuing a descending and darkening 
way. After a partial cessation of his 
sensuous life, the soul of man, or its 
organs rather, are reinvigorated each 
day, and his Genius tries again what 
noble life it can make. All memor- 
able events, I should say, transpire in 
morning time and in a morning atmos- 
phere. The Vedas say, “All intelli- 
gences awake with the morning.” 
Poetry and art, and the fairest and 
most memorable of the actions of men, 
date from such an hour. All poets 
and heroes, like Memnon, are the 
children of Aurora, and emit their 
music at sunrise. To him whose elas- 
tic and vigorous thought keeps pace 
with the sun, the day is a perpetual 
Hindin S60" a e Atmore Goo 


His huge statue at Thebes, Egypt, was supposed to give 
forth music when the rays of the morning sun fel] upon it. 
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morning. It matters not what the 
clocks say or the attitudes and labors 
of men. Morning is when I am awake 
and there is a dawn in me. Moral re- 
form is the effort to throw off sleep. 
Why is it that men give so poor an 
account of their day if they have not 
been slumbering? They are not such 
poor calculators. If they had not 
been overcome with drowsiness they 
would have performed something. 
The millions are awake enough for 
physical labor; but only one in a mil- 
lion is awake enough for effective 
intellectual exertion, only one in a 
hundred millions to a poetic or divine 
life. To be awake is to be alive. I 
have never yet met a man who was 
quite awake. How could I have 
looked him in the face? 

We must learn to reawaken and 
keep ourselves awake, not by mechani- 
cal aids, but by an infinite expectation 
of the dawn, which does not forsake 
us in our soundest sleep. I know of 
no more encouraging fact than the 
unquestionable ability of man to ele- 
vate his life by a conscious endeavor. 
It is something to be able to paint a 
particular picture, or to carve a statue, 
and so to make a few objects beautiful; 
but it is far more glorious to carve and 
paint the very atmosphere and medium 
through which we look, which morally 
we can do. To effect the quality of the 
day, that is the highest of arts. Every 
man is tasked to make his life, even in 
its details, worthy of the contempla- 
tion of his most elevated and critical 
hour. If we refused, or rather used 
up, such paltry information as we get, 
the oracles would distinctly inform us 
how this might be done. 

I went to the woods because I wished 
to live deliberately, to front only the 
essential facts of life, and see if I could 
not learn what it had to teach, and 
not, when I came to die, discover that 
I had not lived. I did net wish to 
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live what was not life, living is so dear; 
nor did I wish to practice resignation, 
unless it was quite necessary. I 
wanted to live deep and suck out all 
the marrow of life, to live so sturdily 
and Spartan-like as to put to rout all 
that was not life, to cut a broad swath 
and shave close, to drive life into a 
corner, and reduce it to its lowest 
terms, and if it proved to be mean, 
why then to get the whole and genuine 
meanness of it, and publish its mean- 
ness to the world; or if it were sublime, 
to know it by experience, and be able 
to give a true account of it in my next 
excursion. For most men, it appears to 
me, are in a strange uncertainty about 
it, whether it is of the devil or of God, 
and have somewhat hastily concluded 
that it is the chief end of man here to 


“glorify God and enjoy him forever.” 7 


* * * 


SOLITUDE 


This is a delicious evening, when 
the whole body is one sense, and im- 
bibes delight through every pore. I 
go and come with a strange liberty 
in Nature, a part of herself. As I 
walk along the stony shore of the pond 
in my shirt sleeves, though it is cool 
as well as cloudy and windy, and I see 
nothing special to attract me, all the 
elements are unusually congenial to 
me. The bullfrogs trump to usher 
in the night, and the note of the whip- 
poorwill is borne on the rippling wind 
from over the water. Sympathy with 
the fluttering alder and poplar leaves 
almost takes away my breath; yet, 
like the lake, my serenity is rippled 
but not ruffled. These small waves 
raised by the evening wind are as 
remote from storm as the smooth 
reflecting surface. Though it is now 
dark, the wind still blows and roars in 
the wood, the waves still dash, and 
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some creatures lull the rest with their 
notes. The repose is never complete. 
The wildest animals do not repose, 
but seek their prey now; the fox, and 
skunk, and rabbit now roam the fields 
and woods without fear. They are 
Nature’s watchmen—links which con- 
nect the days of animated life. 

When I return to my house I find 
that visitors have been there and left 
their cards, either a bunch of flowers, 
or a wreath of evergreen, or a name 
in pencil on a yellow walnut leaf or 
chip.. They who come rarely to the 
woods take some little piece of the 
forest into their hands to play with by 
the way, which they leave, either in- 
tentionally or accidentally. One has 
peeled a willow wand, woven it into 
a ring, and dropped it on my table. 
I could always tell if visitors had called 
in my absence, either by the bended 
twigs or grass, or the print of their 
shoes, and generally of what sex or 
age or quality they were by some 
slight trace left, as a flower dropped, 
or a bunch of grass plucked and thrown 
away, even as far off as the railroad, 
half a mile distant,.or by the lingering 
odor of a cigar or pipe. Nay, I was 
frequently notified of the passage of a 
traveler along the highway sixty rods 
off by the scent of his pipe. 

There is commonly sufficient space 
about us. Our horizon is never quite 
at our elbows. The thick wood is not 
just at our door, nor the pond, but 
somewhat is always clearing, familiar 
and worn by us, appropriated and 
fenced in some way, and reclaimed 
from Nature. For what reason have 
I this vast range and circuit, some 
Square miles of unfrequented forest, 
for my privacy, abandoned to me by 
men? My nearest neighbor is a mile 
distant, and no house is visible from 
any place but the hilltops within half 
a mile of my own. I have my horizon 
bounded by woods all to myself; a 
distant view of the railroad where it 
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touches the pond on the one hand, and 
of the fence which skirts the woodland 
road on the other. But for the most 
part it is as solitary where I live as on 
the prairies. It is as much Asia or 
Africa as New England. I have, as it 
were, my own sun and moon and stars, 
and a little world all to myself. At 
night there was never a traveler passed 
my house, or knocked at my door, more 
than if I were the first or last man; 


unless it were in the spring, when at 


long intervals some came from the 
village to fish for pouts—they plainly 
fished much more in the Walden Pend 
of their own natures, and baited their 
hooks with darkness—but they seen 
retreated, usually with light baskets, 
and left “the world to darkness and to 
me,” and the black kernel of the night 
was never prefaned by any human 
neighborhood. I believe that men are 
generally still a little afraid of the 
dark, though the witches are all hung, 
and Christianity and candles have 
been introduced. : 


THE POND IN WINTER 


After a still winter night I awoke 
with the impression that some ques- 
tion had been put to me, which I had 
been endeavoring in vain to answer in 
my sleep, as what—how—when— 
where? But there was dawning Na- 
ture, in whom all creatures live, look- 
ing in at my broad windows with 
serene and satisfied face, and no ques- 
tion on her lips. I awoke to an an- 
swered question, to Nature and day- 
light. The snow lying deep on the 
earth dotted with young pines, and 
the very slope of the hill on which my 
house is placed, seemed to say, For- 
ward! Nature puts no question and 
answers none which we mortals ask. 


64. pouts, bull-heads, a kind of fish. 69. the world, 
etc., from Gray’s “Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard,” line 4, 
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She has long ago taken her resolution. 
“O Prince, our eyes contemplate with 
admiration and transmit to the soul 
the wonderful and varied spectacle of 
this universe. The night veils without 
doubt apart of this glorious creation; 
but day comes to reveal to us this great 
work, which extends from earth even 
into the plains of the ether.” 

Then to my morning work. First 
I take an ax and pail and go in search 
of water, if that be not a dream. After 
a cold and snowy night it needed a 
divining rod to find it. Every winter 
the liquid and trembling surface of the 
pond, which was so sensitive to every 
breath, and reflected every light and 
shadow, becomes solid to the depth of 
a foot or a foot and a half, so that it will 
support the heaviest teams, and per- 
chance the snow covers it to an equal 
depth, and it is not to be distinguished 
from any level field. Like the marmots 
in the surrounding hills, it closes its 
eyelids and becomes dormant for three 
months or more. Standing on the 
snow-covered plain, as if in a pasture 
amid the hills, I cut my way first 
through a foot of snow, and then a 
foot of ice, and open a window under 
my feet, where, kneeling to drink, I 
look down into the quiet parlor of the 
fishes, pervaded by a softened light as 
through a window of ground glass, 
with its bright sanded floor the same as 
in summer; there a perennial waveless 
serenity reigns as in the amber twi- 
light sky, corresponding to the cool 
and even temperament of the inhabi- 
tants. Heaven is under our feet as 
well as over our heads. 

Early in the morning, while all 
things are crisp with frost, men come 
with fishing reels and slender lunch, 
and let down their fine lines through 
the snowy field to take pickerel and 
perch; wild men, who instinctively 
follow other fashions and trust other 
authorities than their townsmen, and 


50 by their goings and comings stitch 
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towns together in parts where else 
they would be ripped. They sit and 
eat their luncheon in stout fear- 
naughts on the dry oak leaves on the 
shore, as wise in natural lore as the 
citizen is in artificial. They never con- 
sulted with books, and know and can 
tell much less than they have done. The 
things which they practice are said not 
yet to be known. Here is one fishing 
for pickerel with grown perch for bait. 
You look into his pail with wonder as 
into a summer pond, as if he kept sum- 
mer locked up at home, or knew where 
she had retreated. How, pray, did he 
get these in mid-winter? Oh, he got 
worms out òf rotten logs since the 
ground froze, and so he caught them. 
His life itself passes deeper in Nature 
than the studies of the naturalist 
penetrate; himself a subject for the 
naturalist. The latter raises the moss 
and bark gently with his knife in 
search of. insects; the former lays open 
logs to their core with his ax, and moss 
and bark fly far and wide. He gets 
his living by barking trees. Such a 
man has some right to fish, and I love 
to see Nature carried out in him. The 
perch swallows the grub-worm, the 
pickerel swallows the perch, and the 
fisherman swallows the pickerel; and 
so all the chinks in the scale of being 
are filled. 

When I strolled around the pond in 
misty weather I was sometimes amused 
by the primitive mode which some 
ruder fisherman had adopted. He 
would perhaps have placed alder 
branches over the narrow holes in the 
ice, which were four or five rods apart 
and an equal distance from the shore, 
and having fastened the end of the line 
to a stick to prevent its being pulled 
through, have passed the slack line 
over a twig of the alder, a foot or more 
above the ice, and tied a dry oak leaf 
to it, which, being pulled down, would 
show when he had a bite. These alders 


53. fearnaught, a warm, heavy coat. 
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loomed through the mist at regular 
intervals as you walked halfway round 
the pond. 

Ah, the pickerel of Walden! when I 
see them lying on the ice, or in the well 


-which the fisherman cuts in the ice, 


making a little hole to admit the water, 
I am always surprised by their rare 
beauty, as if they were fabulous fishes, 
they are so foreign to the streets, 
even to the woods, foreign as Arabia 
to our Concord life. They possess a 


-quite dazzling and transcendent beauty 


which separates them by a wide inter- 
val from the cadaverous cod and had- 
dock whose fame is trumpeted in our 
streets. They are not green like the 
pines, nor gray like the stones, nor 
blue like the sky; but they have, to my 
eyes, if possible, yet rarer colors, like 
flowers and precious stones, as if they 
were the pearls, and animalized nuclei 
or crystals of the Walden water. They, 
of course, are Walden all over and all 
through; are themselves small Waldens 
in the animal kingdom, Waldenses. It 
is surprising that they are caught here 
—that in this deep and capacious 
spring, far beneath the rattling teams 
and chaises and tinkling sleighs that 
travel the Walden road, this great 
gold and emerald fish swims. I never 
chanced to see its kind in any market; 
it would be the cynosure of all eyes 
there. Easily, with a few convulsive 
quirks, they give up their watery 
ghosts, like a mortal translated before 
his time to the thin air of heaven. 


yee mn Oe 
CONCLUSION 
EE Geel 


I left the woods for as good a reason 
as I went there. Perhaps it seemed to 
me that I had several more lives to 
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live, and could not spare any more 
time for that one. It is remarkable 
how easily and insensibly we fall into 
a particular route, and make a beaten 
track for ourselves. I had not lived 
there a week before my feet wore a 
path from my door to the pond-side; 
and though it is five or six years since 
I trod it, it is still quite distinct. It 
is true, 1 fear that others may have 
fallen into it, and so helped to keep it 
open. The surface of the earth is soft 
and impressible by the feet of men; and 
so with the paths which the mind 
travels. How worn and dusty, then, 
must be the highways of the world, 
how deep the ruts of tradition and 
conformity! I did not wish to take a 
cabin passage, but rather to go before 
the mast and on the deck of the world, 
for there I could best see the moonlight 
amid the mountains. I do not wish to 
go below now. 

I learned this, at least, by my ex- 
periment: that if one advances confi- 
dently in the direction of his dreams, 
and endeavors to live the life which 
he has imagined, he will meet with a 
success unexpected in common hours. 
He will put some things behind, will 
pass an invisible boundary; new, uni- 
versal, and more liberal laws will begin 
to establish themselves around and 
within him; or the old laws be expand- 
ed, and interpreted in his favor in a 
more liberal sense, and he will live 
with the license of a higher order of 
beings. In proportion as he simplifies 
his life, the laws of the universe will 
appear less complex, and solitude will 
not be solitude, nor poverty poverty, 
nor weakness weakness. If you have 
built castles in the air, your work need 
not be lost; that is where they should 
be. Now put the foundations under 
themi eR: 
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NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


Where I Lived. 1. Why did Thoreau go to 
live in the woods? Select from his statement 
sentences that indicate his likeness to Emerson. 
Would any of his reasons influence you to live 
in retirement? 

2. Some of Thoreau’s sentences have a lovely 
cadence. For example: “As the sun arose I saw 
it [the pond] throwing off its mighty clothing 
of mist, and here and there by degrees its soft 
ripples and its smooth reflecting surface were 
revealed.” Pick out other sentences that please 
you by their rhythm. 

8. Thoreau’s imagination could take far 
steps, as in: “The low shrub-oak plateau to 
which the opposite shore arose stretched far 
away toward the prairies of the West and the 
steppes of Tartary, affording ample room for 
all the roving families of men.” Pick out other 
instances of imaginative exaggeration. 

Solitude. 1. How nearly complete was Tho- 
reau’s solitude? Would you have enjoyed this 
feature of his life? 

2. Find sentences or passages with a cadence 
that you like. 

The Pond in Winter. 1. At the beginning 
Thoreau said that his purpose was “to brag as 


lustily as chantecleer in the morning, standing 
on his roost, if only to wake my neighbors up.” 
Does he brag in any paragraph here? 

2. Find examples of pleasing rhythm; some of 
them are very beautiful sentences. 

Conclusion. 1. What had Thoreau learned 
by his two-year life as a recluse? 

2. What dreams of yours have you yet to 
put foundations under? 

Review. 1. Pick out several passages that 
reveal Thoreau’s love of nature. Was it scenery 
or companionship he found in rature? Did he 
know nature as intimately as Emerson sug- 
gested in “Woodnotes” (pages 263, 264, 268)? 

2. What was his protest against society in 
his day? Quote the best expression of it. Is 
the protest more, or less, valid today? Is his 
manner of escape feasible today? Give reasons. 

3. Compare his prose style with Emerson’s. 
Which is more epigrammatic? Simple and easy 
to understand? More imaginative and rhyth- 
mical? Quote from both. 

Further Reading. Walden contains all of 
Thoreau you need to read. Read it as long as 
your interest dictates. What new notion of his 


personality do you gain? 
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CHAPTER VII 
Tur JourRNEY TOWARD THE VALLEY 


Recovering from my astonishment 
at the beautiful scene before me, I 
quickly awakened Toby and informed 
him of the discovery I had made. To- 
gether we now repaired to the border 
of the precipice, and my companion’s 
admiration was equal to my own. A 
little reflection, however, abated our 
surprise at coming so unexpectedly 
upon this valley, since the large vales 
of Happar and Typee, lying upon this 
side of Nukuheva and extending a 
considerable distance from the sea to- 
ward the interior, must necessarily 
terminate somewhere about this point. 

The question now was which of those 
two places we were looking down upon. 
Toby insisted that it was the abode of 
the Happars, and I that it was ten- 
anted by their enemies, the ferocious 
Typees. To be sure, I was not entirely 
convinced by my own arguments, but 
Toby’s proposition to descend at once 
into the valley and partake of the 
hospitality of its inmates seemed to me 
to be risking so much upon the strength 
of a mere suspicion that I resolved to 
oppose it until we had more evidence 
to proceed upon. 

The point was one of vital impor- 
tance, as the natives of Happar were 
not only at peace with Nukuheva, but 


cultivated with its inhabitants the. 


most friendly relations, and enjoyed 
besides a reputation for gentleness and 
humanity which led us to expect from 
them, if not a cordial reception, at 


11. Happar, valley inhabited by the friendly tribe of 
Happars. Typee, adjoining valley inhabited by the hostile 
cannibal Typees. 12. Nukuheva, the island to which he 
escaped. 82. Nukuheva, the chief city of the island. 


least a shelter during the short period 
we should remain in their territory. 

On the other hand, the very name 
of Typee struck a panic into my heart, 
which I did not attempt to disguise. 
The thought of voluntarily throwing 
ourselves into the hands of these cruel 
savages seemed to me an act of mere 
madness; and almost equally so the 
idea of venturing into the valley, un- 
certain by which of these two tribes 
it was inhabited. That the vale at 
our feet was tenanted by one of them 
was a point that appeared to us past 
all doubt, since we knew that they 
resided in this quarter, although our 
information did not enlighten us fur- 
ther. 

My companion, however, incapable 
of resisting the tempting prospect 
which the place held out of an abun- 
dant supply of food and other means 
of enjoyment, still clung to his own 
inconsiderate view of the subject, nor 
could all my reasoning shake it. When 
I reminded him that it was impossible 
for either of us to know anything with 
certainty, and when I dwelt upon the 
terrible fate we should encounter were 
we rashly to descend into the valley 
and discover too late the error we had 
committed, he replied by detailing all 
the evils of our present condition and 
the sufferings we must undergo should 
we continue to remain where we then 
were. 

Anxious to draw him away from the 
subject, if possible—for I saw that it 
would be in vain to attempt changing 
his mind—I directed his attention to a 
long, bright, unwooded tract of land 
which, sweeping down from the eleva- 
tions in the interior, descended into the 
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valley before us. I then suggested 
to him that beyond this ridge might 
lie a capacious and untenanted valley, 
abounding with all manner of delicious 
fruits; for I had heard that there were 
several such upon the island, and pro- 
posed that we should endeavor to 
reach it, and if we found our expecta- 
tions realized we should at once take 
refuge in it and remain there as long 
as we pleased. 

He acquiesced in the suggestion; and 
we immediately, therefore, began sur- 
veying the country lying before us, 
with a view of determining upon the 
best route for us to pursue; but it 
presented little choice, the whole in- 
terval being broken into steep ridges, 
divided by dark ravines, extending in 
parallel lines at right angles to our 
direct course. All these we would be 
obliged to cross before we could hope 
to arrive at our destination. . 

A weary journey! But we decided 
to undertake it, though, for my own 
part, I felt little prepared to encounter 
its fatigues, shivering and burning by 
turns with the ague and fever—for I 
know not how else to describe the 
alternate ‘sensations I experienced— 
and suffering not a little from the 
lameness which afflicted me. Added 
to this was the faintness consequent on 
our meager diet—a calamity in which 
Toby participated to the same extent 
as myself. 

These circumstances, however, only 
augmented my anxiety to reach a 
place which promised us plenty and 
repose before I should be reduced to a 
state which would render me altogether 
unable to perform the journey. Ac- 
cordingly we now commenced it by 
descending the almost perpendicular 
side of a steep and narrow gorge, 
bristling with a thick growth of reeds. 
Here there was but one mode for us 
to adopt. We seated ourselves upon 
the ground, and guided our descent 
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by catching at the canes in our path. 
The velocity with which we thus slid 
down the side of the ravine soon 
brought us to a point where we could 
use our feet, and in a short time we 
arrived at the edge of the torrent, 
which rolled impetuously along the 
bed of the chasm. 

After taking a refreshing draft from 
the water of the stream, we addressed 
ourselves to a much more difficult 
undertaking than the last. Every foot 
of our later descent had to be regained 
in ascending the opposite side of the 
gorge—an operation rendered the less 
agreeable from the consideration that 
in these perpendicular episodes we did 
not progress a hundred yards on our 
journey. But, ungrateful as the task 
was, we set about it with exemplary 
patience, and after a snail-like progress 
of an hour or more, had scaled perhaps 
one-half of the distance, when the fever 
which had left me for a while returned 
with such violence, and accompanied 
by so raging a thirst, that it required 
all the entreaties of Toby to prevent 
me from losing all the fruits of my late 
expedition by precipitating myself 
madly down the cliffs we had just 
climbed in quest of the water which 
flowed so temptingly at their base. 
At the moment all my hopes and fears 
appeared to be merged in this one 
desire, careless of the consequences 
that might result from its gratifica- 
tion. I am aware of no feeling, 
either of pleasure or of pain, that so 
completely deprives one of all power 
to resist its impulses as this same rag- 
ing thirst. 

Toby earnestly conjured) me to con- 
tinue the ascent, assuring me that a 
little more exertion would bring us to 
the summit, and that then in less than 
five minutes we should find ourselves 
at the brink of the stream which must 
necessarily flow on the other side of 
the ridge. 
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“Do not,” he exclaimed, “turn back, 
now that we have proceeded thus far, 
for I tell you that neither of us will 
have the courage to repeat the attempt 
if once more we find ourselves looking 
up to where we now are from the 
bottom of these rocks!” 

I was not yet so perfectly beside my- 
self as to be heedless of these represen- 
tations, and therefore toiled on, ineffec- 
tually endeavoring to appease the 
thirst which consumed me by thinking 
that in a short time I should be able 
to gratify it to my heart’s content. 

At last we gained the top of the 
second elevation, the loftiest of those 
I have described as extending in paral- 
lel lines between us and the valley we 
desired to reach. It commanded a 
view of the whole intervening distance; 
and, discouraged as I was by other 
circumstances, this prospect plunged 
me into the very depths of despair. 
Nothing but dark and fearful chasms, 
separated by sharp-crested and per- 
pendicular ridges as far as the eye 
could reach. Could we have stepped 
from summit to summit of these steep 
but narrow elevations we could easily 
have accomplished the distance; but 
we must penetrate to the bottom of 
every yawning gulf, and scale in suc- 
cession every one of the eminences 
before us. Even Toby, although not 
suffering as I did, was not proof 
against the disheartening influences 
of the sight. 

But we did not long stand to con- 
template it, impatient as I was to reach 
the waters of the torrent which flowed 
beneath us. With an insensibility to 
danger which I cannot call to mind 
without shuddering, we threw our- 
selves down the depths of the ravine, 
startling its savage solitudes with the 
echoes produced by the falling frag- 
ments of rock we every moment dis- 
lodged from their places, careless of 
the insecurity of our footing, and 
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reckless whether the slight roots and 
twigs we clutched at sustained us for 
the while, or treacherously yielded to 
our grasp. For my part, I scarcely 
knew whether I was hopelessly falling 
from the heights above, or whether 
the fearful rapidity with which I de- 
scended was an act of my own volition. 

In a few minutes we reached the foot 
of the gorge, and kneeling upon a small 
ledge of dripping rocks, I bent over to 
the stream. What a delicious sensa- 
tion was I now to experience! I 
paused for a second to concentrate all 
my capabilities of enjoyment, and 
then immerged my lips in the clear 
element before me. Had the apples of 
Sodom turned to ashes in my mouth, I 
could not have felt a more startling 
revulsion. A single drop of the cold 
fluid seemed to freeze every drop of 
blood in my body; the fever that had 
been burning in my veins gave place 
on the instant to death-like chills, 
which shook me one after another like 
so many shocks of electricity, while 
the perspiration produced by my late 
violent exertions congealed in icy beads 
upon my forehead. My thirst was 
gone, and I fairly loathed the water. 
Starting to my feet, the sight of those 
dank rocks oozing forth moisture at 
every crevice, and the dark stream 
shooting along its dismal channel, sent 
fresh chills through my shivering frame, 
and I felt as uncontrollable a desire 
to climb up toward the genial sunlight 
as I before had to descend the ravine. 

After two hours’ perilous exertions 
we stood upon the summit of another 
ridge, and it was with difficulty I could 
bring myself to believe that we had 
ever penetrated the black and yawning 
chasm which then gaped at our feet. 
Again we gazed upon the prospect 
which the height commanded, but it 
was just as depressing as the one which 


66. apples of Sodom, a mythical fruit described by 
ancient writers as beautiful externally, but ashes within. 
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had before met our eyes. I now felt 
that in our present situation it was in 
vain for us to think of ever overcoming 
the obstacles in our way, and I gave 
up all thoughts of reaching the vale 
which lay beyond this series of impedi- 
ments, while at the same time I could 
not devise any scheme to extricate 
ourselves from the difficulties in which 
we were involved. 

The remotest idea of returning to 
Nukuheva, unless assured of our ves- 
sel’s departure, never once entered my 
mind, and indeed it was questionable 
whether we could have succeeded in 
reaching it, divided as we were from 
the bay by a distance we could not 
compute, and perplexed, too, in our 
remembrance of localities by our recent 
wanderings. Besides, it was unen- 
durable to think of retracing our steps 
and rendering all our painful exertions 
of no avail. 

There is scarcely anything when a 
man is in difficulties that he is more 
disposed to look upon with abhorrence 
than a right-about retrograde move- 
ment—a systematic going-over of the 
already trodden ground; and especially 
if he has a love of adventure, such a 
course appears indescribably repulsive, 
so long as there remains the least hope 
to be derived from braving untried 
difficulties. 

It was this feeling that prompted us 
to descend the opposite side of the 
elevation we had just scaled, al- 
though with what definite object in 
view it would have been impossible 
for either of us to tell. 

Without exchanging a syllable upon 
the subject, Toby and myself simul- 
taneously renounced the design which 
had lured us thus far—perceiving in 
each other’s countenances that de- 
sponding expression which speaks more 
eloquently than words. 

Together we stood, toward the close 
of this weary day, in the cavity of the 
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third gorge we had entered, wholly 
incapacitated for any further exertion 
until restored to some degree of strength 
by food and repose. 

We seated ourselves upon the least 
uncomfortable spot we could select, 
and Toby produced from the bosom 
of his frock the sacred package. In 
silence we partook of the small morsel 
of refreshment that had been left 
from the morning’s repast, and without 
once proposing to violate the sanctity 
of our engagement with respect to the 
remainder, we rose to our feet and 
proceeded to construct some sort of 
shelter under which we might obtain 
the sleep we so greatly needed. 

Fortunately the spot was better 
adapted to our purpose than the one 
in which we had passed the last 
wretched night. We cleared away the 
tall reeds from a small but almost level 
bit of ground, and twisted them into a 
low basket-like hut, which we covered 
with a profusion of long, thick leaves, 
gathered from a tree near at hand. We 
disposed them thickly all around, 
reserving only a slight opening that 
barely permitted us to crawl under the 
shelter we had thus obtained. 

These deep recesses, though pro- 
tected from the winds that assail the 
summits of their lofty sides, are damp 
and chill to a degree that one would 
hardly anticipate in such a climate; 
and being unprovided with anything 
but our woolen frocks and thin, duck 
trousers to resist the cold of the place, 
we were the more solicitous to render 
our habitation for the night as com- 
fortable as we could. Accordingly, in 
addition to what we had already done, 
we plucked down all the leaves within 
our reach and threw them in a heap 
over our little hut, into which we now 
crept, raking after us a reserve supply 
to form our couch. 

Thai night nothing but the pain I 
suffered prevented me from sleeping 
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most refreshingly. As it was, I caught 
two or three naps, while Toby slept 
away at my side as soundly as though 
he had been sandwiched between two 
holland sheets. Luckily it did not 
rain, and we were preserved from the 
misery which a heavy shower would 
have occasioned us. 

In the morning I was awakened by 
the (sonorous) voice of my companion 
ringing in my ears and bidding me rise. 
I crawled out from our heap of leaves, 
and was astonished at the change 
which a good night’s rest had wrought 
in his appearance. “He was as blithe 
and joyous as a young bird, and was 
staying the keenness of his morning’s 
appetite by chewing the soft bark of a 
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and he recommended the like to me 
as an admirable antidote against the 
gnawings of hunger. 

For my own part, though feeling 
materially better than I had done the 
preceding evening, I could not look 
at the limb that had pained me so 
violently at intervals during the last 
twenty-four hours without experienc- 
ing a sense of alarm that I strove in 
vain to shake off. Unwilling to dis- 
turb the flow of my comrade’s spirits, 
I managed to stifle the complaints to 
which I might otherwise have given 
vent, and calling upon him good- 
humoredly to speed our banquet, I 
prepared myself for it by washing in 
the stream. This operation concluded, 
we swallowed, or rather absorbed, by 
a peculiar kind of slow, sucking process, 
our respective morsels of nourishment, 
and then entered into a discussion as 
to the steps it was necessary for us to 
pursue. 

“What’s to be done now?” inquired 
I, rather dolefully. 

“Descend into that same valley we 
descried yesterday,” rejoined Toby, 
with a rapidity and loudness of 
utterance that almost led me to sus- 
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pect he had been slyly devouring the 
broadside of an ox in some of the 
adjoining thickets. “What else,” he 
continued, “remains for us to do but 
that, to be sure? Why, we shall both 
starve to a certainty if we remain here; 
and as to your fears of those Typees— 
depend upon it, it is all nonsense. 

“It is impossible that the inhabit- 
ants of such a lovely place as we saw 
can be anything else but good fellows; 
and if you choose rather to perish with 
hunger in one of these soppy caverns, 
I for one prefer to chance a bold 
descent into the valley, and risk the 
consequences.” 

“And who is to pilot us thither,” I 
asked, “‘even if we should decide upon 
the measure you propose? Are we 
to go again up and down those preci- 
pices that we crossed yesterday, until 
we reach the place we started from, 
and then take a flying leap from the 
cliffs to the valley?” 

“Faith, I didn’t think of that,” said 
Toby; “sure enough, both sides of the 
valley appeared to be hemmed in by 
precipices, didn’t they?” 

“Yes,” answered I, “as steep as the 
sides of a line-of-battle ship, and about 
a hundred times as high.” My com- 
panion sank his head upon his breast 
and remained for awhile in deep 
thought. Suddenly he sprang to his 
feet, while his eyes lighted up with 
that gleam of intelligence that marks 
the presence of some bright idea. 

“Yes, yes,” he exclaimed, “the 
streams all run in the same direction, 
and must necessarily flow into the 


_valley before they reach the sea; all 


we have to do is just to follow this 
stream, and sooner or later it will lead 
us into the vale.” 

“You are right, Toby,” I exclaimed, 
“you are right; it must conduct us 
thither, and quickly too; for see with 
what a steep inclination the water 
descends.” 
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“It does, indeed,” burst forth my 
companion, overjoyed at my verifica- 
tion of his theory; “it does indeed; 
why, it is as plain as a pike-staff. Let 
us proceed at once; come, throw away 
all those stupid ideas about the Ty- 
pees, and hurrah for the lovely valley 
of the Happars!” 

“You will have it to be Happar, I 
see, my dear fellow; pray Heaven you 
may not find yourself deceived,” ob- 
served I, with a shake of my head. 

“Amen to all that, and much more,” 
shouted Toby, rushing forward; “but 
Happar it is, for nothing else than 
Happar can it be. So glorious a valley 
—such forests of bread-fruit trees— 
such groves of coconut—such wilder- 
nesses of guava-bushes! Ah, ship- 
mate! don’t linger behind; in the name 
of all delightful fruits, I am dying to 
be at them. Come on, come on; shove 
ahead, there’s a lively lad; never mind 
the rocks; kick them out of the way, 
as I do; and tomorrow, old fellow, 
take my word for it, we shall be in 
clover. Come on”; and so saying, he 
dashed along the ravine like a mad- 
man, forgetting my inability to keep 
up with him. In a few minutes, how- 
ever, the exuberance of his spirits 
abated, and, pausing for awhile, he 
permitted me to overtake him. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


A FRIGHTFUL Discovery 


From the time of my casual en- 
counter with Karky the artist, my life 
was one of absolute wretchedness. 
Not a day passed but I was persecuted 
by the \solicitations of some of the 
natives to subject myself to the odious 
operation of tattooing. Their im- 
portunities drove me half wild, for I 
felt how easily they might work their 
will upon me regarding this or any- 


35. Karky, a Typee who applied tattooing. 
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thing else which they took into their 


heads. Still, however, the behavior of 
the islanders toward me was as kind 
as ever. Fayaway was quite as en- 
gaging, Kory-Kory as devoted, and 
Mehevi, the king, just as gracious and 
condescending as before. But I had 
now been three months in their valley, 
as nearly as I could estimate; I had 
grown familiar with the narrow limits 
to which my wanderings had been 
confined; and I began bitterly to feel 
the state of captivity in which I was 
held. There was no one with whom 
I could freely converse; no one to 
whom I could communicate my 
thoughts, no one*:*vho could sym- 
pathize with my sufferings. A thou- 
sand times I thought how much more 
endurable would have been my lot 
had Toby still been with me. But I 
was left alone, and the thought was 
terrible to me. Still, despite my 
griefs, I did all in my power to appear 
composed and cheerful, well knowing 
that by manifesting any uneasiness, or 
any desire to escape, I should only 
frustrate my object. 

It was during the period I was in 
this unhappy frame of mind that the 
painful malady under which I had 
been laboring—after having almost 
completely subsided—began again to 
show itself, and with symptoms as 
violent as ever. This added calamity 
nearly unmanned me; the recurrence 
of the complaint proved that without 
powerful remedial applications hope 
of cure was futile; and when I reflected 
that just beyond the elevations which 
bound me in was the medical relief I 
needed, and that, although so near, 
it was impossible to avail myself of it, 
the thought was misery. 

In this wretched situation, every 
circumstance which ‘evinced) the sav- 

47. Fayaway, the beautiful daughter of his host, 
Marheyo. 48. Kory-Kory, the author’s servant. 49. 


Mehevi, king of the Typees. 74. malady, a swelling in 
one of his legs, which rendered walking difficult. 
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A NATIVE HUT ON NUKUHEVA 


age nature of the beings at whose 
mercy I was, ‘augmented the fearful 
apprehensions that consumed me. An 
occurrence which happened about this 
time affected me most powerfully. 

I have already mentioned that from 
the ridge-pole of Marheyo’s house 
were suspended a number of packages 
enveloped in tapa. Many of these 
I had often seen in the hands of the 
natives, and their contents had been 
examined in my presence. But there 
were three packages hanging very 
nearly over the place where I lay 
which, from their remarkable appear- 
ance, had often excited my curiosity. 
Several times I had asked Kory-Kory 
to show me their contents; but my 
servitor, who in almost every other 
particular had acceded to my wishes, 
always refused to gratify me in this. 

One day, returning unexpectedly 
from the Ti, my arrival seemed to 


7. Marheyo, his host. 9. 


tapa, cloth made from 
bark. 23. Ti, temple. a 


throw the inmates of the house into 
the greatest confusion. They were 
seated together on the mats, and by 
the lines which extended from the roof 
to the floor I immediately perceived 
that the mysterious packages were for 
some purpose or other under inspec- 
tion. The evident alarm the savages 
betrayed filled me with forebodings 
of evil and with an uncontrollable 
desire to penetrate the secret so 
jealously guarded. Despite the ef- 
forts of Marheyo and Kory-Kory to 
restrain me, I forced my way into the 
midst of the circle, and just caught a 
glimpse of three human heads, which 
others of the party were hurriedly 
enveloping in the coverings from 
which they had been taken. 

One of the three I distinctly saw. 
It was in a state of perfect preserva- 
tion, and, from the slight glimpse I had 
of it, seemed to have been subjected 
to some smoking operation which had 
reduced it to the dry, hard, and 
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mummy-like appearance it presented. 
The two long scalp-locks were twisted 
up into balls upon the crown of the 
head in the same way that the indi- 
vidual had worn them during life. 
The sunken cheeks were rendered yet 
more ghastly by the rows of glistening 
teeth which protruded from between 
the lips, while the sockets of the eyes 
—filled with oval bits of mother-of- 
pearl shell, with a black spot in the 
center—heightened the hideousness of 
its aspect. 

Two of the three were heads of the 
islanders; but the third, to my horror, 
was that of a white man. Although 
it had been quickly removed from my 
sight, still the glimpse I had of it was 
enough to convince me that I could 
not be mistaken. 

Gracious God! what dreadful 
thoughts entered my mind! In solv- 
ing this mystery perhaps I had solved 
another, and the fate of my lost 
companion might be revealed in the 
shocking spectacle I had just wit- 
nessed. I longed to have torn off 
the folds of cloth and satisfied the 
awful doubts under which I labored. 
But before I had recovered from the 
consternation into which I had been 
thrown, the fatal packages were 
hoisted aloft and once more swung 
over my head. The natives now 
gathered round me tumultuously, and 
labored to convince me that what I 
had just seen were the heads of three 
Happar warriors who had been slain 
in battle. This glaring falsehood 
added to my alarm, and it was not 
until I reflected that I had observed 
the packages swinging from their eleva- 
tion before Toby’s disappearance that 
I could at all recover my composure. 

But although this horrible appre- 
hension had been dispelled, I had 
discovered enough to fill me, in my 
present state of mind, with the most 
bitter reflections. It was plain that 
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I had seen the last relic of some unfor- 
tunate wretch who must have been 
massacred on the beach by the savages 
in one of those perilous trading adven- 
tures which I have before described. 

It was not, however, alone the 
murder of the stranger that overcame 
me with gloom. I shuddered at the 
idea of the subsequent fate his inani- 
mate body might have met with. 
Was the same doom reserved for me? 
Was I destined to perish like him— 
like him, perhaps, to be devoured, and 
my head to be preserved as a fearful 
memento of the event? My imagina- 
tion ran riot in these horrid specula- 
tions, and I felt certain that the worst 
possible evils would befall me. But 
whatever were my misgivings, I studi- 
ously concealed them from the island- 
ers, as well as the full extent of the 
discovery I had made. 

Although the assurances which the 
Typees had often given me, that they 
never ate human flesh, had not con- 
vinced me that such was the case, 
yet, having been so long a time in 
the valley without witnessing any- 
thing which indicated the existence 
of the practice, I began to hope that 
it was an event of very rare occur- 
rence, and that I should be spared the 
horror of witnessing it during my stay 
among them; but, alas! these hopes 
were soon destroyed. 

It is a singular fact that in all our 
accounts of cannibal tribes we have 
seldom received the testimony of an 
eye-witness to the revolting practice. 
The horrible conclusion has almost 
always been derived either from the 
second-hand evidence of Europeans, 
or else from the admissions of the 
savages themselves, after they have in 
some degree become civilized. The 
Polynesians are aware of the detesta- 
tion in which Europeans hold this 
custom, and therefore invariably deny 
its existence and, with the craft pe- 
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culiar to savages, endeavor to conceal 
every trace of it. 

The excessive unwillingness þe- 
trayed by the Sandwich Islanders, 
even at the present day, to allude to 
the unhappy fate of Cook has been 
often remarked. And so well have 
they succeeded in covering that event 
with mystery that to this very hour, 
despite all that has been said and 
written on the subject, it still re- 
mains doubtful whether they wreaked 
upon his murdered body the ven- 
geance they sometimes inflicted upon 
their enemies. 

At Kealakekau, the scene of that 
tragedy, a strip of ship’s copper nailed 
against an upright post in the ground 
used to inform the traveler that be- 
neath reposed the “remains”? of the 
great circumnavigator. But I am 
strongly inclined to believe not only 
that the corpse was refused Christian 
burial, but that the heart which was 
brought to Vancouver some time after 
the event, and which the Hawaiians 
stoutly maintained was that of Cap- 
tain Cook, was no such thing, and 
that the whole affair was a piece of 
imposture which was sought to be 
palmed off upon the credulous Eng- 
lishman. 

A few years since, there was living 
on the Island of Maui (one of the 
Sandwich group) an old chief, who, 
actuated by a morbid desire for 
notoriety, gave himself out among 
the foreign residents of the place as 
the living tomb of Captain Cook’s 
big toe!—affirming that at the cannibal 
entertainment which ensued after the 
lamented Briton’s death, that particu- 
lar portion of his body had fallen to 
his share. His indignant countrymen 
actually caused him to be prosecuted 
in the native courts, on a charge 


8. Cook, a British navigator (1728-1779), who met 
his death at Kealakekau in the Hawaiian Islands, 85, 
Sandwich group, former name of the Hawaiian Islands, 
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nearly equivalent to what we term 
defamation of character; but the old 
fellow persisting in his assertion, and 
no invalidating proof being adduced, 
the plaintiffs were cast in the suit, 
and the cannibal reputation of the 
defendant fully established. This re- 
sult was the making of his fortune; 
ever afterwards he was in the habit of 
giving very profitable audiences to all 
curious travelers who were desirous of 
beholding the man who had eaten the 
great navigator’s great toe. 

About a week after my discovery of 
the contents of the mysterious pack- 
ages I happened to be at the Ti when 
another war-alarm was sounded, and 
the natives, rushing to their arms, 
sallied out to resist a second incursion 
of the Happar invaders. The same 
scene was again repeated, only that 
on this occasion I heard at least 
fifteen reports of muskets from the 
mountains during the time that the 
skirmish lasted. An hour or two 
after its termination, loud paeans 
chanted through the valley announced 
the approach of visitors. I stood with 
Kory-Kory leaning against the railing 
of the pi-pi awaiting their advance, 
when a tumultuous crowd of islanders 
emerged with wild clamors from the 
neighboring groves. In the midst of 
them marched four men, one preceding 
the other at regular intervals of eight 
or ten feet, with poles of a correspond- 
ing length extended from shoulder to 
shoulder, to which were lashed with 
thongs of bark three long, narrow 
bundles, carefully wrapped in ample 
coverings of freshly plucked palm- 
leaves tacked together with slivers of 
bamboo. Here and there upon these 
green winding-sheets might be seen 
the stains of blood, while the warriors 
who carried the frightful burdens dis- 
played upon their naked limbs similar 
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sanguinary marks. The shaven head 
of the foremost had a deep gash upon 
it, and the clotted gore which had 
flowed from the wound remained in 
dry patches around it. This savage 
seemed to be sinking under the weight 
he bore. The bright tattooing upon 
his body was covered with blood and 
dust; his inflamed eyes rolled in their 
sockets, and his whole appearance de- 
noted extraordinary suffering and ex- 
ertion; yet, sustained by some power- 
ful impulse, he continued to advance, 
while the throng around him with 
wild cheers sought to encourage him. 
The other three men were marked 
about the arms and breasts with 
several slight wounds, which they 
somewhat ostentatiously displayed. 

These four individuals, having been 
the most active in the late encounter, 
claimed the honor of bearing the bodies 
of their slain enemies to the Ti. Such 
was the conclusion I drew from my 
own observations, and, as far as I 
could understand, from the explana- 
tion which Kory-Kory gave me. 

The royal Mehevi walked by the 

side of these heroes. He carried in 
one hand a musket, from the barrel 
of which was suspended a small canvas 
pouch of powder, and in the other he 
grasped a short javelin, which he held 
before him and regarded with fierce 
exultation. This javelin he had wrest- 
ed from a celebrated champion of the 
Happars, who had ignominiously fled 
and was pursued by his foe beyond 
the summit of the mountain. 
When within a short distance of the 
Ti, the warrior with the wounded 
head, who proved to be Narmonee, 
tottered forward two or three steps 
and fell helplessly to the ground, but 
not before another had caught the 
end of the pole from his shoulder and 
placed it upon his own. 

The excited throng of islanders who 
surrounded the person of the king 
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and the dead bodies of the enemy 
approached the spot where I stood, 
brandishing their rude implements of 
warfare, many of which were bruised 
and broken, and uttering continual 
shouts of triumph. When the crowd 
drew up opposite the Ti, I set myself 
to watch their proceedings most at- 
tentively; but scarcely had they halted 
when my servitor, who had left my 
side for an instant, touched my arm 
and proposed our returning to Mar- 
heyo’s house. To this I objected; 
but, to my surprise, Kory-Kory re- 
iterated his request, and with an 
unusual vehemence of manner. Still, 
however, I refused to-comply, and 
was retreating before him, as in his 
importunity he pressed upon me, when 
I felt a heavy hand laid upon my 
shoulder, and turning round, en- 
countered the bulky form of Mow- 
Mow, a one-eyed chief, who had just 
detached himself from the crowd below 


and had mounted the rear of the pi-pi. 


upon which we stood. His cheek had 
been pierced by the point of a spear, 
and the wound imparted a still more 
frightful expression to his hideously 
tattooed face, already deformed by 
the loss of an eye. The warrior, 
without uttering a syllable, pointed 
fiercely in the direction of Marheyo’s 
house, while Kory-Kory, at the same 
time presenting his back, desired me 
to mount. 

I declined this offer, but intimated 
my willingness to withdraw, and 
moved slowly along the piazza, won- 
dering what could be the cause of this 
unusual treatment. A few minutes’ 
consideration convinced me that the 
savages were about to celebrate some 
hideous rite in connection with their 
peculiar customs, at which they were 
determined I should not be present. 
I descended from the pi-pi, and at- 
tended by Kory-Kory, who on this 
occasion did not show his usual com- 
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miseration for my lameness, but 
seemed only anxious to hurry me on, 
walked away from the place. As I 
passed through the noisy throng, 
which by this time completely en- 
vironed the Ti, I looked with fearful 
curiosity at the three packages, which 
were now deposited upon the ground; 
but although I had no doubt as to 
their contents, still their thick cover- 
ings prevented my actually detecting 
the form of a human body. 

The next morning, shortly after 
sunrise, the same thundering sounds 
which had awakened me from sleep 
on the second day of the Feast of 
Calabashes assured me that the sav- 
ages were on the eve of celebrating 
another, and, as I fully believed, a 
horrible solemnity. 

All the inmates of the house, with 
the exception of Marheyo, his son, 
and Tinor, after assuming their gala 
dresses, departed in the direction of 
the Taboo Groves. 

Although I did not anticipate a 
compliance with my request, still, with 
a view of testing the truth of my 
suspicions, I proposed to Kory-Kory 
that, according to our usual custom in 
the morning, we should take a stroll 
to the Ti. He positively refused; 
and when I renewed the request, he 
evinced his determination to prevent 
my going there; and, to divert my 
mind from the subject, he offered to 
accompany me to the stream. We 
accordingly went and bathed. On 
our coming back to the house, I was 
surprised to find that all its inmates 
had returned, and were lounging upon 
the mats as usual, although the drums 
still sounded from the groves. 

The rest of the day I spent with 
Kory-Kory and Fayaway, wandering 
about a part of the valley situated in 
an opposite direction from the Ti; 
and whenever I so much as looked 
toward that building, although it was 
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hidden from view by intervening 
trees, and at the distance of more 
than a mile, my attendant would ex- 
claim, “Taboo, taboo!” 

At the various houses where we 
stopped, I found many of the inhabit- 
ants reclining at their ease, or pur- 
suing some light occupation, as if 
nothing unusual were going forward; 
but amongst them all I did not per- 
ceive a single chief or warrior. When 
I asked several of the people why they 
were not at the “‘hoolah hoolah” (the 
feast), they uniformly answered the 
question in a manner which implied 
that it was not intended for them, 
but for Mehevi, Narmonee, Mow- 
Mow, Kolor, Womonoo, Kalow—run- 
ning over, in their desire to make me 
comprehend their meaning, the names 
of all the principal chiefs. 

Everything, in short, strengthened 
my suspicions with regard to the 
nature of the festival they were now 
celebrating, and which amounted al- 
most to a certainty. While in Nuku- 
heva I had frequently been informed 
that the whole tribe were never present 
at these cannibal banquets, but the 
chiefs and priests only, and everything 
I now observed agreed with the 
account. 

The sound of the drums continued, 
without intermission, the whole day, 
and falling continually upon my ear, 
caused me a sensation of horror which 
I am unable to describe. On the fol- 
lowing day, hearing none of those 
noisy indications of revelry, I con- 
cluded that the inhuman feast was 
terminated; and feeling a kind of 
morbid curiosity to discover whether 
the Ti might furnish any evidence of 
what had taken place there, I pro- 
posed to Kory-Kory to walk there. 
To this proposition he replied by 
pointing with his finger to the newly 
risen sun, and then up to the zenith, 
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deferred until noon. Shortly after 
that hour we accordingly proceeded to 
the Taboo Groves, and as soon as we 
entered their precincts, I looked fear- 
fully round in quest of some memorial 
of the scenes which had so lately been 
acted there; but everything appeared 
as usual. On reaching the Ti we 
found Mehevi and a few chiefs reclin- 
ing on the mats, who gave me as 
friendly a reception as ever. No allu- 
sions of any kind were made by them 
to the recent events; and I refrained, 
for obvious reasons, from referring to 
them myself. 

After staying a short time I took 
my leave. In passing along the 
piazza, previously to descending from 
the pi-pi, I observed a curiously 
carved vessel of wood, of considerable 
size, with a cover placed over it, of 
the same material, and which re- 
sembled in shape a small canoe. It 
was surrounded by a low railing of 
bamboos, the top of which was 
scarcely a foot from the ground. As 
the vessel had been placed in its 
present position since my last visit, 
I at once concluded that it must have 
some connection with the recent 
festival; and, prompted by a curiosity 
I could not repress, in passing it I 
raised one end of the cover; at the 
same moment the chiefs, perceiving 
my design, loudly ejaculated, “Taboo! 
taboo!’ But the slight glimpse suf- 
ficed; my eyes fell upon the disordered 
members of a human skeleton, the 
bones still fresh with moisture, and 
with particles of flesh clinging to them 
here and there! 

Kory-Kory, who had been a little 
in advance of me, attracted by the 
exclamations of the chiefs, turned 
round in time to witness the expression 
of horror on my countenance. He 
now hurried toward me, pointing at 
the same time to the canoe, and ex- 
claiming rapidly, “Puarkee! puarkee!”’ 
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(Pig, pig). I pretended to yield to the 
deception, and repeated the words 
after him several times, as though 
acquiescing in what he said. The 
other savages, either deceived by my 
conduct or unwilling to manifest their 
displeasure at what could not now be 
remedied, took no further notice of 
the occurrence, and I immediately left 
the Ti. 

All that night I lay awake, revolving 
in my mind the fearful situation in 
which I was placed. The last horrid 
revelation had now been made, and 
the full sense of my condition rushed 
upon my mind with a force I had 
never before experienced. 

Where, thought I, desponding, is 
there the slightest prospect of escape? 
The only person who seemed to pos- 
sess the ability to assist me was the 
stranger Marnoo; but would he ever 
return to the valley? And if he did, 
should I be permitted to hold any 
communication with him? It seemed 
as if I were cut off from every source 
of hope, and that nothing remained 
but passively to await whatever fate 
was in store for me. A thousand 
times I endeavored to account for the 
mysterious conduct of the natives. 
For what conceivable purpose did 
they thus retain me a captive? What 
could be their object in treating me 
with such apparent kindness, and did 
it not cover some treacherous scheme? 
Or, if they had no other design than 
to hold me a prisoner, how should I 
be able to pass away my days in this 
narrow valley, deprived of all inter- 
course with civilized beings, and for- 
ever separated from friends and 
home? 

Only one hope remained to me. 
The French could not long defer a 
visit to the bay; and if they should 
permanently locate any of their troops 


71. Marnoo, an islander who had learned English and 
was regarded as taboo by the Typees. 
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in the valley, the savages could not 
for any length of time conceal my 
existence from them. But what rea- 
son had I to suppose that I should be 
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spared until such an event occurred— 
an event which might be postponed 
by a hundred different contingen- 
cies? 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1. In the first, six chapters of his story, 
Melville tells of his experiences on a whaler, 
the Dolly, six months at sea. Since the food 
supplies are getting low, the captain decides to 
make for the nearest land, the Marquesas, a 
group of islands in the South Seas. This news 
is received by the sailors with the greatest 
delight, both because they are thoroughly weary 
of the sea and also because they have heard 
many wild tales about the cannibal tribes. 
After some time the ship reaches land, anchors, 
and natives come aboard. For some days the 
crew enjoy shore leave, but at length the ship is 
provisioned, and the captain tells the men that 
after one more trip ashore they must be prepared 
to resume the cruise. Melville, thoroughly sick 
at the prospect of another long period at sea, 
plans to escape, taking into his confidence Toby, 
a young fellow better educated than most of the 
sailors, good-looking, and, as afterwards appears, 
gifted with humor and a carelessness of danger 
that render him an excellent companion. They 
know the risks they are running, and resolve to 
go directly into the interior of the island in order 
to make sure that the captain may not be able 
to find them. With only a little food, they 
climb the mountain ridge that surrounds the 
harbor, and pass the night upon the top. Mel- 
ville is attacked by a fever on account of ex- 
posure and lack of food, and can proceed only 
with difficulty. They find themselves upon the 
top of a ridge from which they gain a magnificent 
view of a vast expanse of territory. At this 
point the story of the first selection begins. 

2. The Dolly. landed at Nukuheva. The 
inland portions of the island were inhabited 
by the Happars and the Typees. Both tribes 
were said to be cannibals, but the Typees had 
the reputation of being far more bloodthirsty 
and savage than their neighbors. 

3. The following outline will enable you to 
understand the situation at the opening of the 
second selection. The descent to the head of the 
valley was one of great peril, several gigantic 
cataracts intervening. At length they come to a 
level and fertile tract, the border of an inhabited 
country. By a boy anda girl they are conducted 


to the village. Despite Toby’s confidence, they 
find it to be a Typee village. They are treated 
kindly, however, and win the confidence of the 
chief, Mehevi, who assigns them to a house, with 
a native named Kory-Kory as attendant. In 
the house live Marheyo, his wife, several sons, 
and a lovely girl named Fayaway. For a long 
time there are few adventures, except for the 
mysterious disappearance of Toby. Melville 
describes the marriage customs of the natives; 
tells of his visits to the Taboo Groves, sacred 
to their religious ceremonies; describes their 
food, their parties, their language, their fondness 
for tattooing, and the like. He meets Karky, 
official tattoo-artist, who is with difficulty dis- 
suaded from trying his skill on the white man. 
The days are pleasant and idle; there is little 
to indicate any special savagery or cannibal- 
like propensities. Nevertheless, Melville is 
eager to escape, and for a time thinks that he 
will be able to do so through the aid of Marnoo, 
a native of another tribe, who understands a 
little English. He finds, however, that despite 
the kindness of the natives, they have no inten- 
tion of letting him go. 


Questions AND Topics 


1. Point out any differences between Toby 
and Melville that you observe in Chapter vit. 
If you have access to the complete story, you 
will find additional material for a character 
sketch of Toby. He is well worth studying. 

2. Why were the natives so anxious to 
conceal their cannibal practices from Melville? 
Why had he been preserved so long? On what 
evidence does Melville conclude that they were 
really cannibals? Why was his position, out- 
wardly secure, really desperate? 

3. Subjects for oral or written reports, 
based on reading in the complete text: (a) The 
descent into the valley (Chapter vm); (b) Faya- 
way; (c) Kory-Kory; (d) Marnoo (see especially 
Chapter xvi); (e) The bread-fruit tree (Chap- 
ter xtv); (f) The happy valley (Chapters xvı 
and x1x); (g) The battle of the pop-guns (Chap- 
ter xvir); (h) Some native customs; (i) The 
Feast of Calabashes (Chapter xx1). 
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INTERESTING BOOKS FOR LIBRARY WORK 


Bullen, Frank: Cruise of the Cachalot. A 
true yarn, told by a real sailor. 

Dana, Richard Henry: Two Years Before 
the Mast. This famous book, descriptive 
of a voyage beginning in 1834, had a marked 
influence on Melville, but you will enjoy 
it quite apart from that fact. i 

Hall, James Norman, and Nordhoff, Charles 
Bernard: Faery Lands of the South Seas. 
As interesting as a novel, this book tells 
about out-of-the-way islands in the Pacific. 

Johnson, Martin: Through the South Seas 
with Jack London. The Snark, a boat only 
forty-five feet long, took the party, among 
other places, to Nukuheva. They visited 
the Typee valley. You will enjoy the 
whole book. 

London, Jack: The Cruise of the Snark. 
The book narrates the famous voyage Jack 
London made in his forty-five foot ketch 
to many islands in the Southern Pacific. 
The tenth chapter tells of his visit to the 
Typee valley, which was sadly changed 
from the time when Melville was captive 
there. 

Jerry of the Islands. Jerry is a dog as 
interesting as Buck in The Call of the Wild. 
He and his master have exciting adven- 
tures in the tropics, particularly in the 
Solomon Islands. 

The Sea Wolf. There isn’t very much 
of the South Seas in this novel, but the 
story reveals the brutality of the old life 
on board ship. 

South Sea Tales. The eight stories in 
this volume will give you more adventure 
than even Melville ran into. Perhaps this 
is because they are fiction. 

Masefield, John: Dauber. You will find 
this in a volume called The Story of a Round 
House and Other Poems. It is an extremely 
vivid story of the sea in modern times. 


Salt Water Poems and Ballads. These 
ballads tell of sailor-life today. What 
elements of romance has it? Which poem 
do you like best? Can you explain why? 

Melville, Herman: Moby Dick. This story 

is based on Melville's voyage to the South 

Seas—the one from which he escaped into 

the Typee valley. It is considered by some 

to be one of the finest books in American 
literature. For a full account, read pages 

253-255. 

Omoo. This story continues Melville’s 
adventures immediately after his escape 
from the Typees. In some ways he got 
into even worse difficulties in Tahiti and 
its neighbors—but read it for yourself. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis: In the South Seas. 

Part I deals with the Marquesas. Com- 

pare particularly his- first impression of 

Nukuheva with Melville’s. 

The Wrecker, Island Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, and The Ebb Tide. In the first the 
mystery of the sea is as tantalizing as in 
any account that you have read. The 
other stories will engross you with the 
superstitions of the South Seas and with 
the effect of the region on white men. 

Stock, Ralph: The Chequered Cruise. Among 
other out-of-the-way places, this will take 
you to the Fiji Islands. 

The Cruise of the Dream Ship. This voy- 
age began in London, crossed the Atlantic, 
and ended in the Pacific. It is almost as 
interesting as taking the trip yourself. 

Stockton, Frank R.: The Casting Away of 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. Here is a 
really amusing story of the sea. 

Stoddard, Charles Warren: South Sea Idylls. 
This book, published in 1893, had a good 
deal to do with reviving interest in that 
little-known region of the world after 
Melville was forgotten. 
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SUMMARY. 
NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 


Thoreau did not mean that everyone 
should build a hut by a pond-side and hoe 
beans. When he had learned how to make 
the pencil, he moved on to something else. 
Civilization is right enough, he held, if 
we know how to use it; if we do not let it 
use us. The community ought to give at- 
tention to learning, books, paintings, 
music, just as a man of right taste will give 
attention to such things. The village need 
not “stop short at a pedagogue, a parson, a 
sexton, a parish library, and three select- 
men, because our pilgrim forefathers got 
through a cold winter on a bleak rock with 
these.” 

When Emerson gave his famous ad- 
dress on the American Scholar, in 1837, 
Harvard College was about to enter on 
its third century. New England was gain- 
ing something of the dignity and wisdom 
of age. The region possessed, to a high 
degree, that spirit of coöperation of which 
Thoreau spoke, so that the villages and 
cities became centers of vigorous intellec- 
tual life. Four of the leaders we studied 
in the last chapter; they were by no means 
the only contributions of New England 
to the nation. In the present chapter we 
are to review the work of a group scarcely 
less distinguished, men who had great 
influence in their own time and are still 


ae for what they thought and 
Sald. « 


Henry WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
(1807-1882) 


Beauty Comes to Boston. Puritan 
New England had been indifferent to 
beauty, had suspected it as a source of 
temptation. In this, the colonists had 
been like their British relatives, who closed 
the theaters, sought to end May Day revels 
and all maskings, read no worldly books. 
Pioneer conditions exaggerated this dis- 
trust of beauty, but with the passing of 
these early hardships into a secure and 
prosperous mode of life, there came a time 
when the Bay Psalm Book and the Day of 
Doom no longer sufficed. 

Longfellow brought beauty to a people 
starved for it. The moral was there, of 
course, but it was phrased in musical verse. 
Moreover, he introduced his readers, un- 
skilled in languages, ignorant of Europe, a 
new generation to which the colonial days 
seemed already ancient, to the treasures of 
European ballads and romances. Like 
Irving, he was an ambassador of culture, 
who journeyed back and forth across the 
sea to import treasures. 

The Thoughts of Youth. Maine was 
still a “district?” when Henry Longfellow 
was born in Portland, February 27, 1807. 
His father was a well-known lawyer; his 
mother a lover of poetry. He spent a boy- 
hood surrounded by books, in a home near 
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one of the loveliest bays on the New 
England coast. Looking out on the 
islands that dotted the bay, he dreamed 
long, long thoughts of youth. At thirteen 
he saw his first poem printed in the town 
paper; at fifteen he entered Bowdoin 
College; at seventeen he wrote from college 
to his father: “I most eagerly aspire 
after future eminence in literature; my 
whole soul burns most ardently for it, 
and my earthly thought centers upon it.” 

This matter of the choice of a career 
provoked debate in the Longfellow home. 
The father planned a legal career for his 
boy; the boy held out for letters; they 
compromised by agreeing to a year at 
Harvard. But fate intervened. The 
Bowdoin people wanted someone to teach 
modern languages. Longfellow was a 
promising young man who had published 
many poems in a new Boston journal, and 
had written a graduating essay on the need 
for a native literature. He was appointed 
to the chair in 1825, on condition of a 
period of travel and study in Europe. 

Outre Mer. It was travel mainly, not 
study. Requirements for teaching modern 
languages were not as severe as they are 
now. Few Americans had gone to Euro- 
pean universities for study. Longfellow 
spent his time in France, Spain, Italy, and 
Germany, as was proper enough for a 
young professor of modern languages. 
The old world was to him a sort of holy 
land to which he journeyed like the pil- 
grims of the Middle Ages. He met Irving 
in Spain, working on his great romance 
of American discovery. He lived for a 
time in romantic Heidelberg. He learned 
the languages he was to teach, planned 
textbooks and translations, returned to 
instruct young New Englanders in the 
rudiments of languages, but taught better 
things—the qualities of culture, the beauty 
of poetry, the passion for things fine and 
old. In Outre Mer (1835) he tells us of his 
travels and his thoughts. 

Craigie House. In 1836 old Mrs. 
Craigie went to the door of her fine colonial 
house in Brattle Street, Cambridge, to 
tell a youthful looking Mr. Longfellow 
that she had resolved to take no more 
students into her home. Young Mr. 
Longfellow explained that he was a Har- 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, 1845 


vard professor, just arrived to take up the 
duties of the chair of modern languages. 
He was assigned a room that had once 
been occupied by General Washington. 
Some years later, he purchased the house; 
it was his home for the remainder of his 
life. 

Before his removal to Cambridge, Long- 
fellow had traveled in Europe once more, 
for a year anda half. Hyperion (1839), 
a prose romance, very sentimental, thinly 
disguised his thoughts and doings. It is 
like the sentimental journeys Germans of 
the time were fond of using for literary 
material. For a number of years he had 
been in the habit of writing papers on 
literary themes, and also poems that were 
scattered about in literary periodicals. 
In 1839 he collected some of these poems, 
made additions, and published his first 
real contribution to American literature. 

Voices of the Night. The little vol- 
ume, Voices of the Night, is valuable for 
several reasons. In a “Prelude,” the poet 
tells of his boyhood dreams. ` Under a 
patriarchal oak, looking up at the leaves, 
at the clouds sailing by like ships, he had 
visions of romance that could not die, old 
legends of saints and heroes, the holy land 
of song. Some of these visions take the 
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form of translations from European poets 
or versions of old legends. But the heart of 
the book is in the small sheaf of original 
poems. He writes a hymn to the night, a 
psalm of life, a little parable about Death 
the Reaper; he writes also of the light of 
stars, of footsteps of angels, of flowers, of 
the dying year. Nature similes are char- 
acteristic; everything, it has been said, 
suggested an image to him, suggested also 
a simple moral. Even in these few poems, 
the old-world touch is evident. “Flowers” 
is based on a saying of one who dwelt by 
the castled Rhine; the midnight host of 
specters that besieged ancient Prague is an 
allegory of gigantic shapes that wait before 
the city of the soul; his poem to the dying 
year is a midnight mass. 

Thus this first little book shows clearly 
enough the bent of Longfellow’s mind. 
The “life” that he is to put into song is 
not past history, as with Hawthorne, or 
Strange adventure, as with Melville, or 
high thinking born of plain living, as with 
Thoreau, or oracles of Apollo, as with 
Emerson, but “psalms” or scriptural 
meditations based on something he has 
read but has applied to everyday expe- 
rience. Because he could do this simply, in 
musical stanzas easily memorized, in 
words even a child can understand, he 
brought comfort in sorrow, inspiration to 
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good living, moral teaching 
clad in forms of culture. His 
poems appealed to the uni- 
versal heart. He thought 
of literature not as belong- 
ing to New England alone, 
but to all races and peoples. 
Legendary. A second 
characteristic comes out 
most clearly in his transla- 
tions. Longfellow did not 
respond to the great drama 
of history that so appealed 
to Irving. His later attempt, 
in the Divine Tragedy, to 
present historical aspects of 
Christianity in the form of 
selected stories, was not al- 
together successful. But he 
knew Germany before the 
outburst of ballad and song 
that marked the Romantic movement had 
spent itself, and he translated ballads 
and songs for American readers. Some of 
them are from the Spanish; several are 
from the Italian of Dante; a few are 
French; one is Anglo-Saxon; several are 
German. The ‘professor of modern lan- 
guages was not writing learned essays on 
the literatures of continental Europe; he 
was putting some portions of these litera- 
tures in such fotm as to bring them to 
readers whose only tongue was English. 
So, too, he revived old literary forms, 
the ballad for example. In his second 
volume, Ballads and Other Poems (1841), 
he published “The Skeleton in Armor” 
and “The Wreck of the Hesperus’”—both 
of them related to America; the first sug- 
gesting the voyages of the Norse vikings 
to our northern shores, the second pre- 
senting a shipwreck on the reef of Norman’s 
Woe in 1839. The song came to him, late 
at night, not by lines but by stanzas. 
Both ballads are distinguished representa- 
tives of a very old poetic tradition. In 
Germany, Longfellow came upon many 
examples; in England, interest in these 
old songs dates back to 1765, when Bishop 
Percy published a collection gathered in 
part from tradition. A great collection 
was also made by Sir Walter Scott. Long- 
fellow brought this romantic tradition to 
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America, contributing, besides his own 
ballads, translations from German and 
other languages. 

Scattered through the volumes of 1845 
and later years are other ballads, many 
translations, many more of the poetical 
psalms that made Voices of the Night so 
widely popular. He also essayed a drama, 
The Spanish Student, now remembered 
for the lovely serenade, “Stars of the 
Summer Night.” But the taste for the 
legendary was strongly implanted; he was 
shortly to make further additions to his 
poetry of this type. 

Acadie, New England, and the In- 
dians. In 1847 Evangeline appeared. 
The slight action, the simplicity and 
pathos of the story, and the impression it 
gives of pilgrim-like wanderings through 
trackless regions of the America that was 
coming into being, have made it the 
. means by which thousands of people un- 
learned in books have caught a deep im- 
pression of American origins. It is not 
history, but it is the spirit of our history 
for Everyman. Here, as elsewhere in 
Longfellow, the sources are in books. 
Children in school make maps of the 
wanderings of Evangeline; memorize de- 
scriptive passages. Yet Longfellow never 
saw the regions he described; he depended 
on books and on a diorama, prototype of 
our motion pictures, of the Mississippi. 
Besides its legendary interest, the poem 
shows once more the poet’s fondness for 
experimenting in verse. 
Even in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, English writers had 
tried to imitate the classical 
hexameter, and had failed. 
Longfellow’s verse is not 
true classical hexameter, but 
it is good verse, and it 
had a host of imitators in 
this country and abroad. 

More definitely of New 
England is The Courtship of 
Miles Standish (1858), less 
sentimental than Evangeline, 
in the hexameter that had 
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of the Longfellow family. But the greatest 
of the group was Hiawatha (1855). 

This folk epic of Indian life is deeply 
significant of Longfellow’s whole career. 
For the verse-form he went to the Finnish 
epic, the Kalevala. Thus the poem illus- 
trates his constant assimilation of Euro- 
pean poetic patterns. Such assimilation 
is subtly present everywhere, not merely 
in his translations. For example, the 
refrain in “The Old Clock on the Stairs” 
is from the French; the echo of a Lapland 
song is in “My Lost Youth”; innumerable 
shorter poems are on subjects and in verse 
forms he found abroad. It is not right to 
dismiss this trait as mere imitation; there 
is all the difference in the world between 
Longfellow’s practice and Anne Brad- 
street’s, for example, or the epics of the 
Hartford Wits. They imitated; Long- 
fellow assimilated. There was no life in 
the earlier pieces, no authentic inspiration; 
Longfellow made what he borrowed, first, 
a part of himself, and then a part of world 
literature. Certain aspects of European 
culture, simple enough it is true, but of 
importance to our new literature, were in 
a few short years transplanted to American 
soil, found a home here, and grew vigor- 
ously. 

In Hiawatha he showed once more how 
he used his library in lieu of life. He had 
no first-hand knowledge of primitive life, 
not even what Fenimore Cooper brought 
to his Leatherstocking tales. He did not, 


proved so popular, and intro- 
ducing, in the story of John 
and Priscilla) Alden, history 


O. F. C. Darley 
“THEN CAME THE GUARD FROM THE SHIPS” 
(A Scene from “Evangeline” ) 
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LONGFELLOW IN HIS STUDY 


like Francis Parkman, go far west to live 
among Indians in preparation for writing 
about Indians. He had nothing of the 
pioneer in his blood, not a drop. He 
thought it would be splendid to have the 
experiences of Fremont in the far west, 
but he said, “Think of the discomfort of 
the journey.” Yet the very limitation 
proved, in his case, reason for his success. 
If he had joined a prairie schooner train 
and journeyed to the abodes of the Red 
Man, he would have gained nothing. For, 
as in the ballad, he approached the subject 
through long European tradition. He 
planned an imitation of ancient folk epics, 
the culture history of a race. His inspira- 
tion came from the history of literature: 
his sources were Schooleraft’s recently pub- 
lished collections of Indian legends, fore- 
runner of the archaeological researches of 
modern times. With this background, 
with these sources, all that was necessary 
was for the material to pass through the 
transforming processes of his own dis- 
tinctive imagination. The result was a 
masterpiece which gives something of the 
effect of a racial epic. One does not read 
it for its realism or for historical accuracy; 
there are other places to go if that is what 
we want. But Indian legends, myths, re- 


ligion, are here given us in romantic form, 
and we shall not let the memory die. 
Various Keys. Thus Longfellow brought 
to America treasures of ballad, romance, 
epic, and song, forms long known abroad, 
emblems of beauty caught in words. 
He spoke of poets as birds of passage, 
ranging where instinct leads, seeking 
thoughts in all climes, seeds that ger- 
minate. The thoughts are often trite or 
trivial; he talks too much of the shining 
city of song in the beautiful land of dreams, 
and the vision for which he supplicated is 
often a very homely one. Each heart has 
its haunted chamber; he wonders whether 
a meeting gives us pleasure or gives us 
pain; the brooklet has found the billow; 
some days must be dark and dreary; all 
are architects of fate. He is constant] yon 
the lookout for “lessons.” His ballad 
stanza is too facile. He has no depth of 
thought; he says nothing that stings us 
into mental activity as Emerson does, that 
shakes us out of complacency, that pro- 
vokes dissent or discussion. He has no 
deep feeling at any time. His poems 
about slavery are romantic and unreal. 
Once or twice, as in “The Building of the 
Ship,” he contrives a little passion for his 
country; but in general he lives secluded 
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in his study, buried in a book or in his 
thoughis, oblivious to storm and sunshine 
without. 

Yet it is not right to dwell only on the 
moral commonplaces, to say we have out- 
grown him, to marvel at his popularity. 
We outgrow fairy tales, but fairy tales are 
not to be sent to limbo therefore; nor do 
we discard Æsop, or Malory. Longfellow 
answered to a national need at a time when 
common schools, lyceums, and the Chau- 
tauqua expressed the desire of an uncritical 
people for culture. We go in for outlines 
how, of history, of philosophy, of every- 
thing. Longfellow brought ballads and 
romance and song. 

There are various keys. In Tales of a 
Wayside Inn he imitated one of the oldest 
English collections of stories in verse, 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. In his son- 
nets, he attained a distinction that all 
critics must recognize. They came, most 
of them, quite late in his life. The sonnet 
is for maturity, not for inexperience. If 
it succeeds, it expresses a single thought 
or picture or portrait; and it must exactly 
fit its fourteen iambic lines, no more, no 
less. Perhaps it was through his lifelong 
interest in Dante that Longfellow turned 
to this grave music. He writes of 
Chaucer, an old man in a lodge within 
a park, sitting in a chamber hung round 
with tapestries of hunting and hawking, 
listening to the song of the lark without 
the window: 


He listeneth and he laugheth at the sound, 
Then writeth in a book like any clerk. 


Or of Venice, of nature, of the poets, of 
the unknown apostle of the Indians, Eliot, 
who wrote 


His Bible in a language that hath died 
And is forgotten. 


Or of old Boston in Lincolnshire, that 
sacred name 


A landmark, and a symbol of the power 
‘That liés concentered in a single word. 


Of Shakespeare, 


A vision as of crowded city streets 
With human life in endless overflow. 
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Of Milton, - 


The mighty undulations of thy song. 


Most deeply of all, and most often, of 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, that medieval 
miracle of song which he enters, as a 
penitent enters a cathedral, to pray— 


Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 

To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


Ultima Thule. Throughout his life, 
the memory of the islands that dot the 
blue waters of Casco Bay remained with 
him, islands of romance. Now he felt 
himself drawing near to another island, 
in a different sea. In 1880, two years 
before his death, he published the last 
little book in the long series that had begun 
with Voices of the Night so many years 
before. He named it Ultima Thule, “‘ut- 
most isle”: 


Here in thy harbors for a while 
We lower our sails. 


In the volume are the verses he wrote to 
the children of Cambridge who had pre- 
sented to him, on his seventy-second birth- 
day, an armchair made from the wood of 
the tree before the village smithy. The 
incident is significant. He had lived be- 
tween two worlds, a time when the old 
Puritan ideal had faded and the new 
industrial civilization was on its way. 
Through the land swept mighty forces of 
transition and the fierce flame of war, but 
these had no effect upon him in his quiet 
study. Far out west, “bad men” flourished 
—forty-niners, cow-punchers, outlaws; and 
wagon trains trundled across the deserts, 
and men and beasts died of thirst or 
perished in snow-bound mountain passes. 
He knew nothing of these; it was not yet 
their time to appear in literature. But to 
the settled yet restless middle west, as 
well as to the loved New England, he 
brought the flavor of culture, not deep, 
but pervasive. He answered to the need 
of the time. He brought forms of poetry 
long familiar in Europe but new to readers 
here. And chiefly he brought songs. 
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JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
(1807-1892) 

New England Reformers. The rebel- 
lions of men like Emerson and Thoreau are 
fully understood orly when we see them 
against the background of the intellectual 
ferment of the time. During the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century New 
England became a hotbed of revolutionary 
doctrine. New schemes for proper regula- 
tion of conduct were hatched every day. 
Emerson speaks of the conventions, “the 
soul of the soldiery of dissent,” in which 
nothing was more remarkable than the 
discontent they begot in the delegates. 
They defied each other like a congress of 
kings, upheld a thousand projects for the 
salvation of the world. So far did they go, 
Emerson jokingly tells us, that they felt 
that the insect world needed defense by a 
society for the protection of ground-worms 
and slugs. Advocates of hydropathy, 
mesmerism, phrenology, agrarianism, vege- 
tarianism—all these flourished, and more. 
A convention held in 1840 was described 
as “the most singular collection of strange 
specimens of humanity that’ was ever 
assembled.” 

Reform was in the air. Much of it was 
individual, like Thoreau’s, who was no 
propagandist. Much of it stopped short of 
action. ‘Thoreau indeed protested, went 
to jail. Emerson visited him; said, “Henry, 
why are you here?” To which Thoreau 
replied, “Why are you not here?” Thoreau 
admired John Brown because he was “‘the 
embodiment of principle.’ But most of 
the abolitionists worked to arouse the 
conscience of New England rather than to 
conduct propaganda in the South. Garri- 
son advised secession, hated the Constitu- 
tion, but he was an extremist. 

Abolitionists: W. L. Garrison and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. With the aboli- 
tion movement, Whittier was intimately 
connected. He early fell under the in- 
fluence of William Lloyd Garrison (1805- 
1879), who was no Puritan but descended 
from an immigrant family. Garrison’s 
early life was spent in poverty; he was 
cobbler, carpenter, printer, village editor. 
In 1831 he founded The Liberator, announc- 
ing, in his preface, his program: “I am in 
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earnest, I will not equivocate, I will not 
retreat a single inch, and I will be heard.” 
For thirty-five years he fought his battle, 
often at the risk of his life, not against the 
South but against commercial interests in 
the North that favored compromise. He 
was narrow, bigoted, unfair; but he was as 
intense in his effort to bring conviction of 
sin as any Old Testament prophet. How 
far he would go is indicated by the report 
of a meeting held on a certain Fourth of 
July, at which he burned a copy of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, and shouted, “And let 
all the people say Amen,” to which the 
crowd instantly responded. Next he 
burned a court decision, with the same 
“Amen” from the congregation. Finally, 
he denounced the Constitution as a pro- 
tector of slavery, “a covenant with death 
and an agreement with hell’; he burned 
it, and the people once more shouted, 
“Amen.” 

Garrison chiefly interests us as a leader 
in a great moral crusade and for his in- 
fluence on men like Whittier and Lowell. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe (1811-1896) exerted 
a different sort of influence. She was a 
student of the spiritual life of early New 
England, especially of Jonathan Edwards. 
Her Old-Town Folks and Poganuc People 
give intimate acquaintance with a time 
when conversation was flavored by bits of 
the Bible, and when deep theological 
questions were matters of common debate 
in New England kitchens. But it was 
Uncle Toms Cabin that showed how a 
book almost destitute of literary art can 
exert amazing influence. It is sentimental, 
badly written, badly constructed; but it is 
impregnated with the passion for social 
righteousness that sent it straight to the 
consciences of readers in every part of the 
world. It was published serially in an 
abolitionist paper in 1851-1852; was im- 
mediately issued in book form; went 
through a multitude of editions; was 
translated into foreign languages, drama- 
tized, and, in later times, put on the screen. 
Garrison’s Liberator, Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom, and John Brown’s raid, help us to 
understand a crusade comparable with the 
great Puritan rebellion in England in the 
seventeenth century. Men like Webster 
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WHITTIER’S BIRTHPLACE (THE SCENE OF “SNOW-BOUND’’) 


and Clay sought compromise; with the 
abolitionists no compromise was possible; 
they were ready to withdraw from the 
Union long before the South was ready. 
With them was allied a Quaker poet, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, opposed to 
violent action but a skillful and shrewd 
propagandist, who, from his first entry 
into active life until he could write his 
great hymn of thanksgiving at the end of 
the war, was committed to this one social 
reform. 

Whittier’s Boyhood. There was noth- 
ing in Whittier’s ancestry or his early life 
to indicate the propagandist. He was born, 
December 17, 1807, in a house built by one 
of his ancestors in 1688, inhabited down 
to his own time by Quaker farmers, im- 
mortalized in his “Snow-Bound.” His 
education was gained in a country school, 
with a short period at Haverhill Academy. 
At fourteen, his teacher gave him a copy 
of the poems of Robert Burns; he responded 
instantly to these Scottish songs, wrote 
some of his own, and some of these were 
printed in a paper edited by Garrison. 
They made such an impression on the 
editor that he went to see the lad and 
encouraged him to write more. The result 
was a lifelong association. 


In a note to “Snow-Bound,” a poem 
which tells much about a New England 
boyhood in those opening years of the 
century, Whittier explains that he had 
access to a few books, and a small weekly 
newspaper, and that there were few 
visitors from the outside world. The 
district schoolmaster boarded with them. 
In winter evenings, the father told of the 
Canadian wilderness; the mother of child- 
hood terrors from the Indians in New 
Hampshire, and of Bantam the sorcerer; 
the uncle had a store of tales of witchcraft, 
and consulted, at intervals, a book of 
sorcery printed in 1651 and dedicated to 
Dr. Robert Child, a resident of Mass- 
achusetts, who first dared petition the 
General Court for liberty of conscience. 
Or perhaps some guest contributed a 
share. One such, “not unfeared, half 
welcome,” was Miss Harriet Livermore, a 
brilliant young woman who exhorted in 
schoolhouse prayer meetings and danced 
in Washington, later on becoming a fol- 
lower of strange religious cults in India 


and other countries. 


These details are not trivial. They 
indicate strands of influence that played 
upon the thoughtful boy : legends of Indians 
and sorcerers; varieties of religious ex- 
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perience; knowledge of a man who fought 
for liberty of conscience. Later, that boy 
became a close student of old annals and 
legends, a weaver of old stories into 
verse, and a valiant defender of human 
liberty. 

Whittier the Reformer. A hundred 
poems were printed in a few years by the 
young admirer of Burns. He was also, 
through Garrison’s aid, a newspaper editor. 
At first he had political ambitions, but 
with his championship of the unpopular 
cause all hopes of preferment disappeared. 
In 1833 his Justice and Expediency det- 
initely aligned him with the cause. Before 
this, in 1831, he had printed Legends of 
New England, and in 1837 and later, 
several volumes of poetry. For a time he 
lived in Philadelphia and in other cities 
where he was engaged in editorial work, 
but in 1840 he went to Amesbury, Mass- 
achusetts, his home for the remainder of 
his life. 

Every phase of the long conflict is re- 
flected in his verse, from his early tribute 
to Garrison to his “Laus Deo” in 1865. In 
1833 he praised Randolph of Roanoke for 


freeing his slaves. In 1834 he found his 
theme: 
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On the nation’s naked heart 
Scatter the living coals of Truth. 


His “Farewell of a Virginia Slave Mother” 
(1838) contrasts strongly, in its fierce 
pathos— 


Gone, gone, sold and gone 
To the rice-swamp dank and lone— 


with the sentimentality of Longfellow’s 
poems.on kindred subjects. In ‘‘Massa- 
chusetts to Virginia”? (1843) he refers to 
the glorious struggles of Revolutionary 
days in which the states were comrades; 
now, while 


We wage no war, we lift no arm, we fling 
no torch, 


yet there shall be “no slave hunt in our 
borders.” The Fugitive Slave Law, the 
course of Webster, the struggle in Kansas, 
Brown of Ossawatomie, the course of the 
war itself—the entire history of the time 
is in these poems, white-hot with passion, 
triumphing by their intensity of feeling 
over the limitations of his art and the 
transitory occasions that gave them birth. 
Two of them, at least, will endure: “Icha- 
bod,” and “Laus Deo.” 

“Ichabod? is an attack on Daniel 
Webster, who had defended the Fugitive 
Slave Law and had complained of the 
abolitionists as agitators willing to sacri- 
fice the Union to their ideas of morality. 
Whittier appears afterwards to have re- 
gretted the severity of his censure, perhaps 
to have felt that Webster’s way, if followed, 
might have avoided war; but irrespective 
of this, the poem surpasses, probably, all 
other expressions of solemn indignation at 
the failure of a great man in a supreme 
crisis: 


Scorn! would the angels laugh, to mark 
A bright soul driven, 

Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark, 
From hope and heaven! 


All else is gone: from those great eyes 
The soul has fled: 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 


The second poem, “Laus Deo,” was written 
when the great question was finally settled. 
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It was suggested by the ringing of the bells, 
as the poet sat in the meeting-house at 
Amesbury: “It wrote itself, or rather sang 
itself, while the bells rang.” The sound of 
the great bells is in the verse: 


It is done! 
Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 


New England Idylls. Whittier’s inter- 
est in early New England history and 
legend was very great. In a prose work, 
Leaves from Margaret Smith’s Journal, he 
pieced together lines and paragraphs from 
old journals and letters in such a way as to 
give a vivid picture of Puritan Massa- 
chusetts. He was the spiritual descendant 
of Roger Williams, lover of freedom and 
toleration, friend of the defenseless; this 
book is strongly characteristic of his whole 
life. Some of his poems, also, such as 
“Cassandra Southwick,” tell of the Quaker 
persecutions. 

The most interesting of these poems of 
New England, however, are native pas- 
torals, idylls presenting little pictures of 
old or contemporary life. They are not 
bookish imitations but rebirths of the old 
idyllic spirit. Such is the famous “Maud 
Muller”; such also is “The Barefoot Boy”; 
while still others, such as “Telling the 
Bees,’ phrase some old superstition or 
custom in romantic and beautiful verse, or 
embody, as “In School-Days,” a boyhood 
memory. Closely allied to these poems 
are some of the ballads, such as “Skipper 
Treson’s Ride”’’and “BarbaraFrietchie.” All 
these poems are quite free from the literary 
influences so noticeable in Longfellow’s 
work. The abiding impression is truth- 
fulness, absence of literary artifice of any 
sort. They are, like all his work, frequently 
careless in diction, rime, and syntax; 
Whittier was not a careful workman. 
But one needs only to read them to be 
sure that they bring a new and authentic 
note to our literature. The greatest is 
“Snow-Bound,” an imperishable picture of 
a New England farmstead and its inmates. 

Whittier As a Poet. Whittier is often 
compared with Burns, at first sight 
reasonably enough. We know that the 
Scottish poet strongly appealed to him as 
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a boy; he wrote several tributes to him in 
verse; we see certain parallelisms of theme 
and style. Both were writers of songs free 
from artifice and literary flavor; both 
loved legends, hated cant and hypocrisy, 
denounced tyranny, sympathized with 
the lowly and oppressed. + Some of Whit- 
tier’s stanza forms are like those of Burns; 
both wrote of flowers and of rural nature. 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night” it is 
natural to compare with “Snow-Bound.” 
Such comparisons are interesting, and by 
studying the poems of the two men our 
appreciation of the individual genius of 
each is sharpened. Yet there is absolutely 
no literary imitation, of Burns or of any 
other, in the Quaker poet. His song, when 
roused, has been said to be as thrillingly 
sweet as that of the wood thrush, and it 
is his own. Except in the ballad about 
Skipper Ireson, he has none of Burns’s 
scornful overmastering humor; he is quiet, 
save on one theme. He does not sentimen- 
talize his own hardships; we do not find 
in him that conflict in his own nature that 
tortured the Scottish poet and is reflected 
in his verse. 

Though he never, married, Whittier’s 
affections center inj the home. One is 
struck by the number of times the word 
recurs in his poetry. 
his New England, cleaves to her rocky soil 
like her native tuffed moss. Some of his 
idylls reflect boyhood memories of ro- 
mance, treasured in age He is a master of 
description. He wpøfe only what he knew, 
was sensitive to charges that Barbara 
Frietchie never existed. He did not “read 
up” on his subject and then romanticize 
or sentimentalize it. A poet, he said, 
“must be himself what he sings.” Every- 
where we are brought into the presence of 
scenes vividly realized. Even in a poem 
like “Telling the Bees,” where the chief 
interest is in the pathetic fulfillment of a 
very old country custom, the setting is 
woven into the story: 


There is the house, with the gate red-barred, 
And the poplars tall; 
And the barn’s brown length, and the cattle- 
yard, 
And the white horns tossing above the wall. 


So, too, he loves 
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“Snow-Bound”’ is full of this vivid realiza- 
tion of background: the wintry country- 
side, the homely interior, the group of per- 
sons sharply drawn as in some of the 
“Flemish pictures of old days” te which he 
refers in the poem. 

He writes much of nature, without 
philosophizing designs, not seeking to 
capture some hidden truth, not even 
searching for comparisons with life. What 
he seeks here, as in all his poetry, is mere 
truthfulness; he does not need to seek it, 
for he is the spirit of truth incarnate. He 
is the poet of simple, unquestioning re- 
ligious faith; in him Roger Williams lives 
again, with lyric power suited to the 
emotions repressed beneath the quiet 
Quaker exterior. Homely occupations he 
honors, in “Songs of Labor” and elsewhere. 
They are craft-songs, with no hint or 
understanding of the labor problems then 
at the dawn. He did not realize the deep 
complexities of the issues raised by slavery, 
nor follow with understanding the course of 
Webster or Clay, or see how a man like 
Robert Lee could take but one course. He 
saw only the monstrous iniquity of human 
slavery and thought that this evil must be 
rooted out though chaos should come. 
Yet it was an unnatural, dreadful duty. 
When the war was over, the hymn of 
thanksgiving sung, he returned with joy 
to his heart’s theme; to 


Invite the eye to see and heart to feel 
The beauty and the joy within their reach; 


Home, and home loves, and the beatitudes 
Of nature free to all. 


ee ae 
© Chesla C. Sherlock 
OAK KNOLL, WHITTiER’S LAST HOME 
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Some of his best poems belong 
to this later period: “Snow- 
Bound” and other idylls, 
his hymns, his farewells to 
old friends. With war’s after- 
math he had no concern. 
When he died, in 1892, Web- 
ster had been dead forty 
vears, Lincoln a generation, 
the World’s Fair at Chicago 
was preparing. An English 
critic and man of letters vis- 
ited him a few years before 
the end and tells us of his ex- 
traordinarily large and lumi- 
nous black eyes, of his color 
blindness, and of Whittier’s 
story of the scandalous car- 
pet he bought when he escaped from his 
guardians to go shopping. His genius, 
Mr. Gosse tells us, was “like the Indian 
waters of strange name of which it sang, 
Winnepesaukee and Merrimac and Ka- 
tahdin; it streamed forth, untouched by 
Europe, from among the butternuts and 
maples of the hard New England land- 
scape.” 


Orıver WENDELL Hotes (1809-1894) 


Physician. It is a singular evidence of 
the way in which literature confers im- 
mortality upon those who practice it well 
that we never think of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes as a physician but as a man of 
letters. Yet his whole active life was 
spent in general medical practice in Boston 
or as professor of medicine at Harvard. 
Moreover, he was a learned physician, 
whose monographs on professional and 
scientific matters are still consulted by 
specialists. 

Another interesting fact about Dr. 
Holmes is that he chose a remarkable year 
in which to be born. In 1809, his birth 
year, Poe and Tennyson were born, 
destined to become great poets; Lincoln 
and Gladstone, the statesmen; Darwin, 
the scientist; Mendelssohn, the musician. 
It remains to be seen if the year 1909 be- 
comes as significant in the twentieth 
century. 

A third interesting fact about Dr. 
Holmes is found in his views about he- 
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redity, the descent of qualities from one 
generation to another. He says some- 
where that people who propose to win 
distinction should be exceedingly careful 
in their selection of ancestors. In one of 
his books, Elsie Venner—not one of his 
best, for it is a novel and he was not a 
good novelist—he traces the influence of 
heredity on character, a topic that inter- 
ested Hawthorne also, though Holmes 
handled it, as might be expected, mainly 
from the standpoint of a scientific student. 
In this same book he spoke of the Brahmin 
caste in New England, an aristocracy made 
up ot descendants of the three learned 
professions: law, ministry, and medi- 
cine. 

To this Brahmin caste Holmes belonged, 
by descent and by his own right. One of 
his ancestors was Mistress Anne Brad- 
street; others were distinguished in the 
professions. He was born at Cambridge, 
August 29, 1809. Trained at Harvard, he 
thought first of the law but soon decided on 
medicine. He studied in Paris for two 
years, returned to enter general practice in 
Boston, became a professor at Dartmouth 
in 1839, wrote many scientific papers, was 
appointed professor of medicine at Harvard 
in 1847, and held this position for thirty- 
five years. 

Poet. In 1833, while still a medical 
student, Holmes published his first col- 
lection of poems. That this was not merely 
a reaction against anatomy is proved by 
the poems written while he was still a 
Harvard undergraduate, and by his out- 
burst, “Old Ironsides,” written during his 
year of legal studies. This protest against 
the proposal to destroy the famous frigate 
Constitution was serious enough, and it 
became a political document, printed in 
papers all over the country and even on 
handbills distributed on the streets of 
Washington. But most of his other poems 
prior to 1848 were humorous. Among them 
we find some burlesque ballads, such as the 
one about the oysterman; a skit, “The 
Height of the Ridiculous,” in which he 
exaggerates the dreadful effects of his own 
wit; a burlesque on the products of female 
finishing schools, called “My Aunt.” 
Far more notable is “The Last Leaf,” in 
which humor is subtly interwoven with 
pathos; of it he wrote to his publishers in 


1894: “I have lasted long enough to serve 
as an illustration of my own poem.” 

Later years brought many other poems, 
some of the best of them written for the 
annual reunions of his Harvard class. 
“The Boys” (1859) is representative of a 
group of poems in which college memories 
and the friendship of men are blended. 
Much of his other poetry was also oc- 
casional, such as his tributes to Burns, 
Webster, Bryant, and, in Jater years, the 
memorials to Whittier and Lowell. There 
are also poems written for various public 
celebrations, interesting at the time, of no 
great value now. His profession crops out 
humorously in “The Stethescope Song,” 
which he calls a “professional ballad,” 
and seriously in the allegorical poem about 
the body, “The Living Temple.’ He 
wrote lyrics that are sung, such as “A 
Sun Day Hymn”: 


Lord of all being, throned afar, 
Thy glory flames from sun and star. 


And “Union and Liberty”: 


Flag of the heroes who left us their glory, 
Borne through their battlefields’ thunder and 
flame. 


Courtesy Harvard University Library 


CLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
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LINES FROM “THE BOYS” 


There are poems that reflect his attitude 
toward the war, such as “Brother Jona- 
than’s Lament for Sister Caroline”: 


Our Union is river, lake, ocean, and sky; 

Man breaks not the medal, when God cuts 
the die; 

Though darkened with sulphur, though cloven 
with steel, 

The blue arch will brighten, the waters will 
heal! 


He was able to moralize in verse in 
Longfellow’s fashion, as the sentimental 
“Chambered Nautilus” proves, but this 
was not his usual mood. Far more char- 
acteristic is the extravaganza called “Con- 
tentment,” in which he says that he really 
wants very little: merely a plain stone 
mansion, dinners in several courses, plenty 
of good railroad securities, high offices, 
jewels, and pictures such as collectors 
treasure. The poem is no mere exag- 
geration; Holmes loved the good things 
of life; not for him was the transaction of 
some private business with one’s soul while 
hoeing beans on the shore of Walden. 

After all, “The Last Leaf,” “Old Iron- 
sides,” perhaps “The Chambered Nautilus,” 
one or two of the college memorials, “Con- 
tentment,” and “The Deacon’s Master- 
piece” —a “logical” story about the “one- 
hoss shay’’—may be regarded as his only 
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poems that will live. They abound in wit 
and humor; they have just the suggestion 
of thought or sentiment that he knew so 
well how to manage; they have the light- 
ness of touch, the air of having been tossed 
off gracefully and casually, of which he was 
a master. 

Essayist. It was not until the fifties 
that Holmes really became a man of let- 
ters. Prior to this, he had been a charming 
occasional poet, a diner-out, an excellent 
conversationalist and wit, a college lec- 
turer, and a student of medical science. 
In 1857 the Atlantic Monthly was estab- 
lished, with James Russell Lowell as its 
first editor. To its pages the New England 
writers contributed of their best, and the 
magazine at once took high place. Holmes 
began to publish in it a series of personal 
essays of unique character, the Breakfast 
Table series. Soon after he left college he 
had written two papers under the title 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 
Now, twenty-five years later, he began his 
first Atlantic paper with the sentence: “I 
was just going to say, when I was inter- 
rupted...’ The inconsequence that is so 
large a part of his humor is thus introduced 
at the beginning; it is characteristic of the 
entire series, where subjects worlds apart 
are drawn upon, as in conversation, with- 
out regard to order or relationship. The 
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motto of the work is “Every man his own 
Boswell,” indicating that part of the jest 
lies in his writing in the form of personal 
essays his thoughts about things in general, 
with comments by others in an imaginary 
group, the whole appearing to be the eager 
effort of a new Boswell to set down every 
slightest word of a new Johnson-autocrat. 

Some semblance of structure is supplied 
through the device of the group that meets 
at successive boarding-house breakfasts, in 
the gradual unfolding of personalities, and 
in the very slight romance which ends with 
the marriage of the Autocrat and the school- 
mistress. But this structure is never in- 
trusive, never conceals the real purpose of 
treating such topics as might form the 
basis of witty conversation, where the ball 
of thought is tossed lightly from one to 
another. The burden of it, of course, is on 
the Autocrat, the new Johnson; he dom- 
inates the conversation; the Boswells serve 
merely to give occasion for his sense and 
nonsense. 

These papers were collected into a book, 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, pub- 
lished in 1858. Two years later The Pro- 
fessor at the Breakfast Table appeared, and 
in 1872, The Poet at the Breakfast Table. 
In 1891, when he was over eighty, he pub- 
lished a somewhat similar book, Over the 
Tea-Cups, fuller of reminiscence than the 
others; some of the old topics reappear, 
but there are also many illustrations of 
Holmes’s continued curiosity about life. 
Although each book has a slight story, it 
is not necessary to begin at the beginning; 
one may open at any page, or, better, may 
page through the volume until he finds 
something that fits his fancy. There are 
discussions of the nature of poetry, of good 
usage in language, many puns (“the 
Macaulay-flowers of literature”), attacks 
on “small antiquaries who make barn- 
door-fowl flights of learning”; there are 
many of the scientific or quasi-scientific 
ideas which he used in his lectures and in 
his professional papers. He often rebels 
against the religious solemnities of his 
Puritan forbears; he dislikes the idea that 
solemnity, the banishment of all gayety 
from the heart, is proof of religious sin- 
cerity. He has met such a person now and 
then who looks at him with such rayless 
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and chilling glances, like one of Heaven’s 
assessors, that he has sometimes begun to 
sneeze on the spot, going home with a 
violent cold. He has no doubt that such a 
person would cut off his kitten’s tail, if he 
caught her playing with it; “‘please tell me 
who taught her to play with it?” 

He writes much of poetry and style. A 
poem cannot be comprehended at one read- 
ing; it must be kept and used, like a violin. 
The violin needs a century, more or less, 
of aging before it yields its full melody; 
so a poem must be repeated aloud and 
murmured over in the mind’s muffled 
whisper until the parts become knit to- 


` gether. 


He is full of proverb and epigram. “Sin 
has many tools, but a lie is the handle 
which fits them all.” Boston State-House 
is the hub of the solar system. Franklin 
was “the great Bostonian.” He introduces 
poems, the one about the wonderful one- 
hoss shay, for example. He pays his 
respects to the “genteel idiots?” who sub- 
stitute slang or cant terms for the precise 
word. This does not mean that all slang 
is to be avoided; often, he says, such words 
add piquancy to conversation. But weak 
and lazy minds use conventional expres- 
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sions as blank checks of intellectual bank- 
ruptey. 

Holmes styles himself an omniverbivo- 
rous person; he likes to play with words, 
and with ideas. His style is lively and 
colloquial, like his mind. He had little 
liking for reform; excess sins against cul- 
ture; he loved Whittier, but could not have 
followed Whittier’s course. He lived in a 
small world of culture, fine manners, decent 
living. What was going on west of Boston 
he knew little about, nor cared. 


JAMES RussELL Lowey (1819-1891) 


Youngest of the brilliant New England 
group, James Russell Lowell possessed in 
combination characteristics found sepa- 
rately in its other members. Like Whittier, 
he threw himself without reserve into the 
fight against slavery, though his devotion 
did not last so long. Like Longfellow, 
whom he succeeded at Harvard, he did 
much to acquaint his countrymen with 
European culture. Like Holmes, he was 
distinguished for his wit, his learning, his 
capacity for getting on with men. Yet his 
life differed widely from theirs. Outwardly, 
it had little of dramatic interest; its course 
from his boyhood to the wide fame he won 
in his own country and abroad was seem- 
ingly uninterrupted. But he was younger 
than the others in the group, and dif- 
ferent in temperament; he lacked the 
serene assurance of Emerson, the simple 
sincerity of Whittier. He worked in 
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widely separated fields: 
scholarship, poetry, polities, 
criticism; but in the con- 
fusion of the time found 
completeness in none. 

At the beginning of his 
story is a period of romance, 
three-fold, in his youthful 
dreams, in the transforming 
power of his love, in the 
decision to be his own Sir 
Launfal. Next, there is the 
crisis in which he reached, 
suddenly, his highest ex- 
pression, but was unable 
to carry through. Finally, 
there is the period in which 
he abandoned his design to 
define and interpret what he had visioned 
as the American Idea, and turned to nature 
and books. 

Romance. He was born at Elmwood, 
an old colonial house in Cambridge, on 
Washington’s birthday, 1819. His father 
was a minister; his mother liked to think 
that she was descended from Sir Patrick 
Spens, romantic ballad hero; contemporary ` 
members of his family were persons of 
weight in the community. As a boy, he 
read Scott’s tales, Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
wrote verses, early announced his decision 
to be a poet. At Harvard he paid more 
attention to reading books of his own 
selection than to the required studies. He 
thought of the ministry or of medicine; 
held a clerkship for a time; finally decided 
upon law, and completed his course in the 
Harvard Law School. ~ 

This was in 1840: He waited for clients 
who did not come. While waiting, he 
wrote verses. They were imitative, roman- 
tic, immature. He derided Emerson, felt 
no sympathy for social reform. But he fell 
in love with Maria White; they became 
engaged, and his outlook on life was 
changed. Miss White wrote verse, was 
interested in social questions, especially 
abolition; made speeches in public, an 
unusual course for a woman in those days. 
In his happiness he wrote many love poems, 
wrote also imitations of Tennyson, just 
then attractive to young Americans. More 
important is a new note, a passionate inter- 
est in human brotherhood and sympathy 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


for the oppressed. The poems in A Years 
Life, published in 1841, reflect these 
affections and ideals. 

It was a-.busy and fruitful period in his 
life. He sent poems and essays to maga- 
zines, edited a periodical of his own for a 
short time—a failure, though it contained 
contributions by Poe, Hawthorne, and 
other able men. In 1844 a new volume, 
Poems, appeared, much better in quality 
than his first book. The next year he pub- 
lished a book of essays in a field he was to 
make peculiarly his own, Conversations on 
Some of the Old Poets. He married Miss 
White, lived in Philadelphia for a short 
time; they were very poor and very gay. 
Through his wife’s influence he gave him- 
self to the anti-slavery cause, and wrote 
many articles for the propagandist jour- 
nals. In three years he produced a great 
number of poems, essays, and political 
articles, became quite radical in his views, 
prepared several important books for the 
press. 

This varied and fruitful period in Lowell’s 
life is best described by the word romance. 
There was the singularly beautiful romance 
of his love; there was the influence also of 
the romantic poems of Tennyson, and the 
romance of his adventures in reading. He 
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found poets and dramatists for himself, and 
suited his reading to his needs. He wrote 
of his discoveries while the enthusiasm was 
fresh; like English Keats, another romantic 
enthusiast, he traveled in realms of gold. 
Most of all, there was the romance of his 
love for country and for his fellow man; 
the cause of freedom seemed a sacred 
cause. 

Crisis. This period of happy life and 
work reached fine flower in 1847-1848, when 
he published Poems: Second Series, The 
Biglow Papers, and A Fable for Critics. 
From then until 1856, when he succeeded 
Longfellow at Harvard, he passed through 
a crisis in his development. In 1851 he 
went to Europe in hope of saving the life 
of his wife; two years later her death re- 
moved the most powerful stimulus to 
liberalism that he had known; three of 
their children had died. In 1855 he deliv- 
ered in Boston a course of lectures on 
poetry, and as a result was appointed to a 
Harvard professorship, having leave of 
absence for a year’s study in Europe. After 
that time much of the old generous enthu- 
siasm disappeared. He won high fame, held 
high offices, was stanchly patriotic; but he 
became an annotator, not an original con- 
tributor to American thought. 


MARIA WHITE LOWELL 
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To understand this crisis in his life it is 
worth while to look for a time into the 
books of that climactic year 1847-1848. 

In the Poems, we find constantly the 
thought of human brotherhood. One tells 
of an incident in a railroad car in which a 
group of workingmen talked of Burns; in it 
Lowell expresses the faith that all majestic 
things are native to the simple heart of 
man. For the poet, he says, the highest 
mission is to speak the simple words which 
shall waken the free nature. Another poem 
tells the story of Prometheus, symbol of 
man’s eternal defiance to tyranny. It is 
filled with lines that speak his faith: 


Such strength is won by love of human-kind; 
or, 


Thou and all strength shall crumble, except 
Love; 


or, 
A great voice 
Heard in the breathless pauses of the fight 
By truth and freedom ever waged with wrong. 


He wrote in praise of Wendell Phillips, 
orator for the oppressed, and of Garrison, 
who toiled in a small chamber friendless 
and unseen, “Yet there the freedom of a 
race began.” It is characteristic of Lowell 
at this period that he refused to suppress 
a poem written for an anti-slavery meeting: 


True freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free. 


Other poems might be cited to show how 
pervasive was this vision of a freedom that 
finds no happiness unless all men are free. 
The great utterances, however, are “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal,” “The Present 
Crisis,” and the poems that make up the 
first series of Biglow Papers. 

In the first, Lowell used a theme some- 
what reminiscent of Arthurian romance to 
teach the lesson of universal brotherhood. 
He wrote it, doubtless, partially under the 
influence of Tennyson, but the main theme 
is his own, and it is directly related to the 
emotional experience through which he was 
passing; the poem is best understood when 
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this relationship is kept in mind. It is not 
truly Arthurian, for while the name Launfal . 
is not unknown in medieval romance, no 
such knight belonged to the Round Table. 
The quest for the Grail, which supplies the 
motif, is of course good medieval romance, 
but not the interpretation which Lowell 
here gives. He has almost no story; we are 
not told the deeds of the knight, as the 
old romances would have done; we are told 
merely that the haughty young Launfal 
thought to astonish the world by his deeds, 
that he grew old in failure, and returned 
in poverty and despair to find the Grail in 
a beggar’s cup. Instead of incidents to fill 
in such a story, however, Lowell supplied 
two long nature introductions, the first a 
description of June with recollections of his 
own joy in the New England summer; the 
other a winter scene fitting the winter in 
Launfal’s heart as he returned from his 
fruitless quest. The significant thing is that 
Lowell draws`upon his love for medieval 
romance and for nature to express the clear 
flame of generous love for man. Lovely in 
itself, the poem is yet more interesting if 
we read it as a biography of the poet’s 
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spirit, a comment on what he was going 
through intellectually and emotionally. He 
did not become, at least for long, a prop- 
agandist like Garrison, or concentrate his 
entire thought on destroying slavery, like 
Whittier. Even at this supreme moment 
in his development, it is human brother- 
hood, not awakening the conscience of 
North or South, that exalts him. So in 
“The Present Crisis,” written at the mo- 
ment when the Texas problem was in all 
men’s thoughts, the political question of 
annexation is secondary to the universal 
application which makes it a splendid 
hymn to the spirit of liberty. History, he 
says, is full of such crises, when men and 
nations must reach decisions. They may 
be unconscious of the severity of the test; 
they may seek compromise or a course 
based upon past history, but in vain. New 
occasions teach new duties; the legendary 
virtues carved on our father’s graves will 
not answer for us; they were men of present 
valor, equal to their crisis, but we dare not 
make their creeds our jailors. 

This higher patriotism, which holds that 
the new crisis may require us to depart 
‘from old creeds, and which recognizes no 
. authority in institutions based merely on 
their age or in our reverence for those who 
gave them to us, goes far beyond the tem- 
porary cause and states a philosophy of 
liberalism. It is good Emerson doctrine. 
Reading it in comparison with Webster’s 
speech at the dedication of the Bunker 
Hill monument, we can see why Emerson 
dismissed Webster contemptuously as a 
dealer in rhetoric, and why Lowell spoke 
of the great orator as having no conception 
of “the freedom of the future.” Lowell’s 
conception of the higher patriotism is the 
more impressive, also, when we reflect that 
he was no fanatical reformer, and that his 
devotion to the American form of govern- 
ment was beyond question. Moreover, we 
find the thought in other poems, some of 
them not connected with American prob- 
lems. For example, he wrote of the revo- 
lution in France in 1848; it shows, he says, 


The madness of a People, wrong by wrong— 
There seemed no strength in the dumb toilers’ 
tears. 
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There is no strength in outworn institu- 
tions; they have always failed, 


Soon as the strip of gold about thy brows 
Was no more emblem of the People’s thought. 


The war was not with Frenchmen but with 
the Spirit of the Age. There is no strength 
in material prosperity, in trade and: com- 
merce: 


These do not make a state, 
Nor keep it great: 
I think God made 

The earth for man, not trade! 


In The Biglow Papers Lowell set forth 
this doctrine in entirely different form. He 
said that he had long wondered if there 
was not some way in which the homely 
Yankee dialect might be used to express 
Yankee thought. He was greatly inter- 
ested, throughout his life, in questions of 
language, and he knew thoroughly, and 
loved, the Yankee speech. So he began 
sending to abolitionist papers occasional 
poems afterwards collected as the “Works” 
of one Hosea Biglow, supposed to be a 
rustic parishioner of the learned Reverend 
Homer Wilbur, who had many degrees, 
wrote Latin verse, and annotated his young 
friend’s outbursts. In successive editions 
the learned apparatus increased in extent, 
so that it somewhat obscures the original 
intention. Lowell hated the mere politician; 
he satirized such people in “What Mr. 
Robinson Thinks” and in other poems in 
the series; he opposed the Mexican War; 
he ridiculed the pretensions of the pseudo- 
patriots and militarists: 


Ez fer war, I call it murder; 
There you hey it plain an’ flat. 


The humor, the common sense, and, under- 
neath it all, the idealism of these poems 
made them a powerful instrument. Cant, 
hypocrisy, false patriotism were shown up 
more clearly in the curious dialect of the 
poems than would have been possible in 
literary English. 

In spite of the sincerity, as of a Sir 
Launfal, of Lowell’s moral idealism, he had 
time for other interests. Very different 
in character from the other work of 
the year 1847-1848 is A Fable for Critics. 
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The title page and the address to the reader 
are both rimed, though printed in prose. 
The “Fable” is that Apollo, 


Sitting one day in a laurel-tree’s shade, 

Was reminded of Daphne, of whom it was made, 

For the god being one day too warm in his 
wooing, 

She took to the tree to escape his pursuing. 


There follow rimed criticisms of Lowell’s 
contemporaries, very witty, most of them 
quite just. The poem shows how these 
writers appeared to a clever observer who 
read their books as they came from the 
press. He portrays Emerson, “a Greek 
head on right Yankee shoulders”; Bryant, 
who if he stirs you at all it is like being 
stirred by the North Pole; Whittier, whose 
“swelling and vehement heart strains the 
strait-breasted drab of the Quaker apart”; 
Hawthorne, whose genius is so rare and 
shrinking that we hardly see at first his 
strength; Cooper, who has performed the 
difficult task of creating one wholly new 
character; Poe, three-fifths genius and two- 
fifths sheer fudge; Longfellow, our pastoral 
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poet, whose “Evangeline” has classical per- 
fection. Lowell himself, Apollo says, is 
striving to climb Parnassus with a whole 
bale of isms tied together with rime; he 
will never succeed until he learns the differ- 
ence between singing and preaching. 
These particular isms were not to appear 
much longer in Lowell’s work. From time 
to time, it is true, he wrote poetry nobly 
patriotic in tone. During the War, such 
poems as “The Washers of the Shroud,” a 
few of the second series of Biglow, the poem 
written for Bryant’s seventieth birthday 
and called “On Board the ’76”; most of all, 
the noble Harvard Commemoration Ode, 
all show the high quality of his patriotism 
and the depth and beauty of his song. But 
his enthusiasm for humanity abated. He 
grew tired of controversy, he said, and came 
to feel that unlimited democracy was an 
evil; we must get back to our original insti- 
tution as a republic. In the flush of the 
earlier enthusiasm, he had said: “I am the 
first who has endeavored to express the 
American Idea, and I shall be popular by 
and by.” At that time, he was deeply 
responsive to currents that were fashioning 
that Idea; later he became conventional; 
the glory departed; he was not Man Think-- 
ing, in Emerson’s fine phrase, but Man 
Reading. In 1850 he wrote that his sub- 
jects thus far had been Love and Freedom, 
but that now he was “going to try more 
after Beauty herself.” 

Nature. First, beauty of nature. In his 
attitude toward nature, there was nothing 
mystical or philosophical, such as we find 
in Emerson, nor was he so keen a student 
of nature as Thoreau. He sought refresh- 
ment, absence of thought as a corrective 
for the confusion he saw in life. He turned 
on some of his own early romanticisms as 
a form of liver-complaint. He spoke of 


This age that blots out life 
With question marks. 


But the questions to him were now not chal- 
lenges; they merely confused and troubled 
him. Thus he came to distrust his own 
isms and efforts at reform. In the world of 
nature he found not question or philosophy, 
but peace. He wished, he said, to look with 
a child’s undoubting wisdom on these living 
pages. 
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HARVARD COLLEGE AT THE TIME LOWELL BEGAN TO TEACH THERE 


Some illustrations of what he saw in 
nature may be given. June was his favorite 
month; the splendid passage in “Sir 
Launfal”’ is very characteristic. The birch 
was his favorite tree, as in “Indian Sum- 
mer Reverie’ and in the special poem 
addressed to that most shy and ladylike 
of trees. “That devil-may-care, the bobo- 
link” was his favorite bird. He corrects 
his too frigid criticism of Bryant in A 
Fable for Critics by the tribute, in “On 
Board the ’76,”’ to one who 


Brought our native fields from far away, 
Or set us ’mid the innumerable throng 
Of dateless woods. 


For the wilder aspects of nature he has no 
love. He dislikes the sea, save when viewed 
from the shore. Mountains do not appeal 
to him. He traveled much in Europe, but 
spent his time chiefly in cities or at a 
holiday resort. He did not know the 
western parts of his own country. His 
essay on winter, like his other essays, has 
more literary allusion in it than direct 
observation. Nevertheless, whatever the 
season or place, nature brings recreation 
and beauty. 


I ollus feel the sap start in my veins 
In Spring, with curus heats an’ prickly pains, 
Thet drive me, when I git a chance, to walk 


Off by myself to hey a privit talk 
With a queer critter thet can’t seem to gree 
Along o’ me like most folks—Mister Me. 


Books. This “private talk,” however, 
that Lowell speaks of having on his spring- 
time walk, is very different from the busi- 
ness Thoreau transacted with his soul at 
Walden. Thoreau withdrew from the chat- 
ter of life, gave up all unnecessary trap- 
pings, but took with him his trained 
intelligence. Lowell, on the other hand, 
turned to books rather than to nature in 
his quest of ultimate beauty. In 1857 he 
became the editor of The Atlantic Monthly; 
a few years later he edited The North 
American Review. He was an excellent 
judge of material, and these periodicals 
attained distinction for the literary and 
political essays he secured for them. At 
the same time, he lectured at Harvard on 
great authors and their works, and he read 
incessantly. It was his habit to annotate 
as he read; later he took these notes, wrote 
introductions and conclusions, and so pro- 
duced a considerable body of criticism. 

He writes of his adventures in reading, 
stimulating and interesting accounts of his 
discoveries; to make them plain, he quotes 
liberally the passages that please him. He 
pays litile attention to ideas, or to literary 
history; in fact, history itself had small 
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interest for him. He does not give rounded 
estimates; his essays, in the nature of 
things, could not have organization or 
present a definite interpretation; he does 
not consider the work of an author as a 
whole. Moreover, he chooses only the 
. major writers, like Dante, Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, and does not see them in relation 
to their contemporaries. For this reason, 
some of his judgments are unsupported by 
facts; his essays lack proportion and struc- 
ture; he does not give the impression of 
thought. He is a clever, interesting, en- 
thusiastic reader. Obviously he went to 
books as to nature for recreation and 
beauty, not for ideas. His prose, like his 
poetry, is often injured by a mixture 
of mere cleverness with serious matter, 
pardonable in the lecture room or in con- 
versation but not in literature that is to 
win permanent regard. 

Summary. This last point is the clew 
to understanding why Lowell, despite his 
very great gifts, came just short of com- 
pleteness. He draws somewhere the dis- 
tinction between talent and genius. His 
gift was talent. Save for that one period 
of the flowering of romance in his soul, he 
could not give himself without reserve. 
This affected his literary art, for he was 
fluent, impatient of revision, tormented by 
a devil of cleverness, unable to restrain a 
too exuberant fancy. It affected his criti- 
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cism, for here, too, he lost himself in detail, 
was unwilling to take the pains to think 
through his subject. It affected his attitude 
toward what he called the American Idea. 
One sees the difference between the second 
series of Biglow Papers (1867) and the first; 
his interpretation of the Civil War is con- 
cealed by the notes on all sorts of subjects 
scattered through the work. Aside from 
one or two pieces like the one dealing with 
the Mason and Slidell matter, the papers 
leave us cold. We are far more attracted 
by “The Courtin’,” a delightful poem, but 
having nothing to do with the theme of 
the book. We may see what had happened 
to him by reading his famous address on 
Democracy, delivered in England, and 
attuned of course to British ears, but quite 
lacking in his own earlier feeling for a 
higher patriotism than mere devotion to 
old institutions. It is only necessary to set 
it beside Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address to 
see the difference between an utterance 
instinct with the issues of life and one that 
is merely correctly conventional. 

After all, it is with Lowell, more than 
with most writers, the charm of his per- 
sonality that remains; not what he says. 
His letters and his occasional essays reveal 
these personal qualities; his associations 
attest them. In 1872 he resigned his Har- 
vard chair. He served for some years as 
ambassador to Spain and to Great Britain. 
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Particularly in London he rendered great 
service at a time when America needed 
such good offices as a man of his charm and 
worldly experience could bring. He was in 
great demand as a speaker in this country 
and abroad, and he made charming after- 
dinner addresses. He will be remembered 
for a few poems—for “Launfal,’ “The 
Present Crisis,” The Biglow Papers, and 
the Harvard Ode; for a few essays on great 
writers whom he “‘discovered”’ but did not 
master; for his personal charm. The depths 
of life and thought, except in one brief 
period, he left untouched; the beauty that 
was the object of his last devotion some- 
how eluded him. 


OTHER New ENGLAND WRITERS 


Backgrounds. In colonial days, New 
Englanders read nothing but the Bible and 
theology, produced only annals and ser- 
mons. In the age of Emerson and Lowell 
they read everything and wrote incessantly. 
For the more intellectual there were organ- 
izations like the Saturday Club, to which 
Emerson and his friends belonged, or the 
Anthology Club, which had its own maga- 
zine, or the North American Review, founded 
in 1815. Channing, the preacher and essay- 
ist, was a member of the group, and Richard 
H. Dana, the poet, and Washington Allston, 
painter and poet, who though a native of 
South Carolina and a student for some years 
in Europe at last set up his studio in Boston. 
There was also The Dial (1840), a phil- 
osophical journal to which Emerson con- 
tributed. It was edited by Margaret Fuller, 
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who began to study Latin when she was 
six, learned many languages, advocated 
feministic doctrine, lived in Italy during 
the struggle of that country for liberty 
and was drowned off Fire Island at the 
end of her voyage home. Jones Very was 
the creator of seven hundred poems, more 
difficult than Emerson’s, most of them for- 
gotten. Bronson Alcott held ‘“conversa- 
tions” on the nature of things, would not 
eat potatoes because they grew downwards 
instead of aspiring, was supported by his 
daughter Louisa, one of the “Little 
Women.” For more ordinary people there 
were the floods of “‘annuals,’’ published 
mainly in Boston and New York: Tokens, 
Talismans, Gifts, Roses, Friendship’s Offer- 
ings, and, for the children, Rosettes. There 
were poems on moonlight, wild flowers, 
memories, lines “‘to a beloved parent on 
her recovery from a dangerous illness,” or 
on burning a packet of letters, or on a 
neglected bird, or the dying Sunday-school 
boy, all mingled with letters to young 
ladies, instruction on how to be happy, and 
effusions on weeping willows. Samuel G. 
Goodrich aided Hawthorne in the pub- 
lication of his books, and wrote “Peter 
Parley” books for the instruction of the 
young. 

It is necessary to take into account some 
of these facts in order to realize that men 
like Emerson or Hawthorne or Longfellow 
were not the only writers; they did not 
“produce” literature while most men pro- 
duced stockings or tallow candles. Nor 
were their fields the only ones cultivated. 
In oratory and historical scholarship, for 
example, were men as eminent in their 
fields as Longfellow was in poetry or Lowell 
in criticism. 

Daniel Webster (1782-1852). The 
great defender of the Union was Daniel 
Webster, born in New Hampshire in 1782. 
A Dartmouth College graduate, he became 
a lawyer and statesman, famous for his 
splendid voice and commanding personality 
and for his part in some of the most dra- 
matic debates ever known in Congress. He 
entered the Senate in 1827, was Secretary 
of State for two periods, gave many 
memorial addresses, among them anoration 
delivered at the dedication of the Bunker 
Hill monument in 1825 and another at the 
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centenary of Washington’s birth, in 1832. 
His most famous speech in the Senate was 
his reply to Hayne in 1830, but this was 
only one in a long list of speeches in which 
he maintained his doctrine that the con- 
stitution is not a compact. 

In the speech at Bunker Hill Webster 
stated the principles on which his philos- 
ophy was based. It was a philosophy of 
prosperity, a philosophy of peace and com- 
promise, of satisfaction in the spread of the 
American form of government to South 
America, a contrast between American 
happiness and the sufferings of Europe, 
and, most of all, a philosophy of preserva- 
tion. We can win no laurels in a war for 
independence, he holds, but we can prevent 
disunion, we can see to it that these twenty- 
four states remain one country. 

For a quarter of a century of public life 
Webster drove these teachings home. Not 
since The Federalist had there been such 
powerful defense of the idea of the superior 
authority of the central government over 
the states, and insistence that only through 
such an interpretation could the union be 
preserved. To a great theme he added the 
power of a great personality. He spoke 
from one text: the Constitution is not a 
compact between sovereign states, but an 
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organic unity. He summed it up in the 
famous peroration of his reply to Senator 
Hayne: “Liberty and Union, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable.” 

On the other hand, the blessings prom- 
ised by Webster are the blessings of pros- 
perity, chiefly commercial and industrial. 
He was mistaken in thinking that there 
are no more wars to be fought for liberty. 
He defends the Union chiefly on the ground 
that it has preserved the “great interests” 
of finance, commerce, and credit, and that 
“high, exciting, and gratifying prospects 
spread out before us.” To preserve these 
prospects he urged compromise, in speech 
after speech, until he no longer satisfied 
North or South. He had the support of 
New England’s business interests, not of 
her intellect. Whittier expressed his views 
in “Ichabod.” Lowell, passing through his 
own crisis, thought in 1850 that Webster 
applied himself wholly to tariffs and banks 
and not to “the freedom of the future.” 
Emerson called him a man of the past, a 
believer in government for the protection 
of property, who looked on the union as an 
estate or a large farm: “All the drops of 
his blood have eyes that look downward.” 

Thus Daniel Webster, supremely gifted, 
pleased only those to whom business 
prosperity and patriotism are synonymous 
terms. He tried to be president, strangely 
mistaking office for power. He failed to 
attain his ambition, and died a broken man. 

The Historians. During this period, 
New England added several names to her 
long list of historians, and three of these 
are of importance to literature: Prescott, 
Motley, and Parkman. All were men of 
independent means, averse to public life, 
interested in scholarship. Their works 
show the romantic bias of the times: 
interest in old Spain and in the Spaniards 
in Mexico and South America; interest in 
the sixteenth century struggle of the 
Netherlands for freedom from Spain, a 
struggle important to Americans histor- 
ically and racially, and made dramatic in 
the character of William of Orange; and 
interest in the history of the American 
Wilderness, into which strode great con- 
testants, France, England, andthe American 
Indians, in an epic struggle for mastery. 


POETRY AND CULTURE IN NEW ENGLAND 


William Hickling Prescott (1796- 
1859). When he was a college junior, 
Prescott was struck in the eye by a piece 
of bread thrown by a fellow student. He 
lost the sight of one eye, and throughout 
his life was threatened by blindness. 
Despite the handicap, he attained em- 
inence in a field where constant reading, 
often of documents hard to decipher, was 
necessary. He outlined his own course of 
study, employed readers, decided upon the 
Spanish régime in America as his field. 
Like Irving, he was drawn by the romantic 
possibilities of the theme, and Irving 
generously surrendered one portion of it 
after he learned of Prescott’s intention. 
After twelve years’ study, Prescott pub- 
lished A History of the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella (1838), and this was followed 
by The Conquest of Mexico (1843) and 
The Conquest of Peru (1847). He planned 
an exhaustive study of Philip of Spain, 
and published three volumes of it before his 
death in 1859. His infirmity prevented 
his consulting documents in the great 
European libraries; he never visited Spain, 
Mexico, or Peru. He employed a large 
number of copyists in this country and 
abroad; their results were read to him in a 
darkened room. 
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So, having listened to the reports brought 
to him by his readers, he meditated upon 
the material, framed his books and chap- 
ters, often carried in his head many pages 
not yet reduced to manuscript, knew, 
before he began to dictate, what he would 
say. His Cortez and Pizarro are glorious 
soldiers of fortune; their story is romance 
in history’s garb. 

John Lothrop Motley (1814-1877). 
Like Prescott, John Lothrop Motley first 
decided to be a man of letters; in both 
cases the choice of history as a field was 
an afterthought. But Motley tried his 
hand at fiction before he discovered his 
true bent. He wrote two novels: Morton’s 
Hope, partly autobiographical, and Merry- 
mount, a theme which Hawthorne had 
used in a short story. Neither was suc- 
cessful, and he made no further attempts. 
Instead, he wrote some historical essays 
for the North American Review, and through 
these discovered his true genius. 

Motley’s profession, at first, was the 
law. He served for a time in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, was in the diplomatic 
service in Russia, was minister to Austria 
for six years, and, for a year, was assigned 
to England. With his two years of student 
life in Germany, where he knew Bismarck 
intimately, and with five years’ residence 
in Holland at work in the archives, a large 
part of his life was spent abroad. He died 
in England, and was buried there. 

His great work was the history of the 
struggle for freedom in the Netherlands. 
There were nine volumes. The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, one third of the whole, 
covers the time to the assassination of 
William of Orange; The History of the 
United Netherlands, in four volumes, and 
John of Barneveld, carry the story to the 
outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War. His 
sympathy is not for the great leaders but 
for the masses of the people. His theme, 
the spirit of liberty, is stated, among other 
places, in the last sentence of John of 
Barneveld: “That blessing,” he says, “with- 
out which everything that the earth can 
afford is worthless—freedom of thought, of 
speech, and of life.” He did not engage in 
the controversies which were going on in 
America; at first sight he seems, like so 
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many others, to have sought relief from 
problems too difficult to be solved. But 
he presented, with brilliant coloring, 
ardent sympathy, and exhaustive study, 
one of the greatest chapters in the history 
of human liberty. It was a great drama, 
handled with sure insight, and it is not 
remote from us, or confined to a time long 
dead. It is, as he said in one of his pref- 
aces, “a portion of the records of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, essentially the same, 
whether in Friesland, England, or Massa- 
chusetts.”’ 

Francis Parkman (1823-1893). There 
are few more inspiring biographies in the 
history of American literature than that of 
Francis Parkman. He was born in Boston; 
his father was a clergyman; ancestors of 
his mother had preached to the Indians in 
their own language. After graduation 
from Harvard he studied law but never 
practiced. Even as a boy he had been 
interested in Indian life and character. 
Before he had completed his college course 
he planned a history of the conspiracy of 
Pontiac, had tramped through the deep 
woods, had collected records. After 
graduation he went to Detroit and other 
scenes of the conflict in search of documents 
and to interview, where he could, de- 
scendants of the actors in the scenes he 
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planned to describe. He studied history, 
ethnology, and the masters of English 
prose. On an early journey abroad he 
devoted much attention to the services in 
Catholic communities, knowing that his 
theme was to be in part the history of 
French missionary enterprise in the St. 
Lawrence and Mississippi regions. 

Thus from youth his lifework was de- 
termined and the entire scheme clear. 
But*he found himself beset by enemies 
that nearly wrecked his plans. His inces- 
sant study all but destroyed his sight. He 
was threatened with dangerous nervous 
trouble. In 1846 he went to the Black 
Hills of Dakota, partially to try to regain 
his health, mainly to gain knowledge of 
Indian character at first hand. He sub- 
mitted to incredible hardships, unwilling 
that the Indians should think him a weak- 
ling. But he returned with invaluable 
knowledge. He would not write of Indians 
as Cooper did, or as Longfellow, unreal 
creatures of romance. He was alive to 
the romantic possibilities of the epic he 
proposed to write, but his romance rested 
on solid fact. 

The remainder of his life was one long 
story of battling with disease. For one 
period of several years he could do no work 
at all. He took up the culture of roses, 
became famous, lectured on the subject. 
But this was only a part of his resolute 
endeavor to gain such strength as would 
enable him to do his writing. He watched 
eagerly for the brief periods when he 
could work. He arranged a mechanical 
device by which he could write with his 
eyes shut. When his health permitted, 
he went to Europe to collect documents. 
In the Library of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society are two hundred large 
folio volumes, transcripts of the documents 
he used. It must be remembered that this 
huge mass of material had to be read to 
him, and that it was in various languages. 
His doctors told him repeatedly that if 
he did not stop work he would die. He 
did not stop his work, and he did not die 
until it was finished. 

Parkman’s books constitute a history, 
in many volumes, of the French occupation 
of America. He was drawn to it by his 
own passionate love of the wilderness. 
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It is like an epic of the beginnings of a 
racial history. There are heroes in it, 
French and English and Indian. There is 
religion in it, both Protestant and Catholic. 
There are scenes of splendid dramatic 
interest, defeats and victories. And there 
is also, for the first time in our literature, 
authentic record of the westward march 
of the pioneer. He actually traversed the 
old trails: the Oregon Trail and the Santa 
Fe Trail, and he makes us see them, the 
men who first used them, and their signi- 
ficance to the America that was to follow. 
His New England contemporaries lived 
mainly in their own region or in Europe, 
sought their inspiration in these regions 
to which their thought was confined. 
Parkman led the way to a larger compre- 
hension of the meaning of America. 
Other themes he had: the splendidly 
dramatic Conspiracy of Pontiac, with the 
battles in the forest, the passions of the 
persons who figure in his scenes, the 
crowds of settlers, trappers, priests, half- 
breeds. Cooper’s imaginings pale before 
Parkman’s record of facts. In the series 
of seven books dealing with France in 
America, he begins with the French sailors 
and the first missionaries who came to the 
St. Lawrence, and completes the series with 
the splendid Montcalm and Wolfe, where 
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the two civilizations, French and English, 
struggle for the mastery. He wove his 
narrative with many threads: his docu- 
ments, his visits to the scenes, his talks 
with people to whom some shred of tradi- 
tion had drifted down, his own creative 
Imagination. To write of the “habitants” 
of Canada necessitated journeys to places 
where their descendants lived. In a 
little Illinois town he reconstructed for a 
group of people who knew nothing of the 
mighty work on which he was engaged 
certain scenes which he had derived from 
documents already ancient, and found 
confirmation in old tales which they were 
able to tell him and in the remains of La 
Salle’s Fort and the Indian town. 

The greatness of his theme is thus equal 
to the greatness of Parkman’s life. And 
because of their beauty, their high imagina- 
tion, and their truth, his books are im- 
perishable parts of American literature. 


SUMMARY 


Thus Emerson taught the infinite pos- 
sibilities of development of the human 
personality; Longfellow adapted European 
literature to elementary needs of our own 
culture; Lowell bravely sang for a time the 
American Idea and turned from his 
enthusiasm to the companionship of books. 
The chief impulse of the age was romantic; 
most of these great writers knew little of 
what was going on beyond the mountains; 
they saw only vaguely and with troubled 
minds the changes industrialism was mak- 
ing in their own region. In this region, or 
in Europe, their minds lived, although, now 
and then, a Longfellow would dream of the 
Mississippi without desiring to see it, or a 
Parkman would reconstruct the vanished 
life of missionaries, trappers, and savages 
in the wilderness. 

Though many of the group lived until 
after the Civil War had settled the ques- 
tions of negro slavery and of constitutional 
interpretation, their chief work had been 
done long before. They could not see 
farther. Some of them passed through a 
definite crisis, abandoned romantic ideal- 
ism, and conformed. Leadership had de- 
parted from New England long before the 
great writers had written their final pages. 
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They thought, most of them, in terms of 
New England and of the Old World. To 
produce great art a great writer must re- 
spond deeply and passionately to all the 
currents of his time, like Shakespeare; or 
he must have a clear and ordered vision 
of the meaning of life, like Milton. To 
see life steadily and to see it whole was 
not within the powers of the men whose 
work we have reviewed. We find in them 
the assimilation of foreign literature and 
art so necessary tu a people just laying the 
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foundations of its own culture; we find 
inspiring belief in an ideal of Man Think- 
ing; we find individual poems, like “Snow- 
Bound,” that will endure. Most of all, 
we find a community devoted for many 
years to culture, filled with lovers of beauty 
and truth. To that devotion the New 
England writers ministered. Meantime, 
a different set of romanticisms flourished 
in the South, while in the West the trails 
grew dusty under the march of the 
pioneers. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


1. Explain the meaning of the first two 
sentences, referring back to Chapter V if nec- 
essary. Give some reasons for the large share 
taken by New England in the development of 
American literature in the nineteenth century. 

2. Longfellow. Explain the reference to 
Irving in the last sentence of the section “Beauty 
Comes to Boston.” As you read on, be prepared 
to explain in what ways Longfellow became “an 
ambassador of culture.” 

If possible, read the little volume named 
Voices of the Night. In collected editions of 
Longfellow’s works it occupies the first section. 
Check what is said here about the themes of 
the poems. Note what Longfellow tells us of 
himself. Which poem do you like best, and 
why? 

Make a study of one of the following groups 
of poems: Longfellow’s lyrics; his sonnets; his 
ballads. In connection with the study note 
what is said in the text about the poems you 
select, and add what information you can. 

What aspects of American history and life 
appealed to Longfellow? Does he reflect what 
was going on in his own time? Did he have 
exact knowledge of the Indians, of the interior 
of the American continent? 

What great service did Longfellow render to 
his readers? 

3. Whittier. What were some of the “‘re- 
bellions” of Emerson and Thoreau? How did 
these men differ from men like Garrison and 
John Brown? What was the influence of Mrs. 
Stowe? What is the chief scene in her book? 

What is the value of “Snow-Bound” to the 
student of Whittier? Why is it considered a 
great poem? How does it differ from what is 
typical in Longfellow’s work? Compare the 
lives of Longfellow and Whittier. 
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Make a list of the characteristics of Whittier 
as a poet, and illustrate one or two or them from 
your own reading, 

4. Holmes. What 


interesting facts are 
brought out in the first section? What did 
Holmes mean by “the Brahmin caste’? (Look 


up the word in a dictionary or encyclopedia.) 

Characterize Holmes as a poet. 

What was the motto of the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table? James Boswell set down, in 
great detail, the conversations he had with 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, a famous writer and wit 
in England in the eighteenth century. Note, 
from what is said in this paragraph about Holmes 
as an essayist, some of the characteristics of 
the personal essay. What subjects are appro- 
priate for such essays? How should they be 
treated? Why are they called “personal”? 

5. Lowell. Note carefully what is said about 
Lowell’s personality. Note also the three 
periods or chapters into which the biography of 
Lowell may be divided. You will understand 
“the decision to be his own Sir Launfal” if you 
think of the theme of the poem while reading 
the sections “Romance” and “Crisis.” What 
did Lowell, apparently, vow to do? Note, later 
in the discussion, how these ideals faded from 
his consciousness. 

Read “‘Sir Launfal” and “The Present Crisis” 
in connection with the explanation given in the 
section “Crisis” or re-read the section later, 
when you have read the poems. 

Do you see the significance of the quotations 
(page 327) from Lowell’s poems about the 
Revolution in France? What is the “strip of 
gold”? The meaning of “the earth for man, 
not trade”? Does this remind you of anything 
in Emerson? 

What was the difference between Lowell and 
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Whittier? What do you think Lowell meant 
by “the American Idea”? 

What is meant by the statement (page 328, 
column 2) that he became not ‘““Man Thinking” 
but “Man Reading”? 

In the summary, show how he came “just 
short of completeness.” 

6. Other New England Writers. Note what 
is said about the intellectual activities of New 
England in this period. Why are these facts 
cited? 

What was the central thought in Webster’s 
interpretation of the American government? 
Was the opposite view, the “compact” idea, 
confined to the South? Had these differences of 
opinion any place in the earlier period, when the 
Constitution was before the states for ratifica- 
tion? Do you recall the Federalist and its signi- 
ficance? 

Why is Webster identifiedwith a“philosophy 
of prosperity’? Note his use of the term “great 
interests.” Do we use this term now? Why did 
Webster gain the support of “New England’s 
business interests, not of her intellect”? What 
did Whittier, Lowell, Emerson, think, and why? 

Supplementary reading, with a report on 
Webster as an orator, should include his Bunker 
Hill Oration and the Washington Address. 

Several writers in colonial New England, you 
recall, wrote chronicles or annals of the settle- 
ments. We now consider a later group. Explain 
the statement that these works show “the 
romantic bias of the times.” Why, do you think, 
did these historians write of Spanish America, 
the Netherlands, and the Indians? Compare 
them with Irving. 

7. Summary. This, again, is hard, because 
it is a summary. Read the opening sentences 
slowly, and rehearse to yourself or jot down on a 
piece of paper for an oral report, what you can 
recall of the preceding discussions that will 
show the meaning of each statement. That is, 
tell just how Emerson was interested in the 
development of personality, or Longfellow in 
translating European culture for our needs, or 
Lowell in developing the “American Idea.” 
How do these facts prove that “the whole im- 
pulse of the age was romantic”? Are we, today, 
romantic in any respects? Realistic? Give 
illustrations of each from reading, from plays 
and movies, and from everyday life. 

What was the real service of New England 
in this period? The last section looks forward 
to the next chapter. Keep it in mind. What 
will you look for when you read the next 
chapter? 

8. Some dates for those who need them: 
1800- Emerson born, 1803; Longfellow and 

1819. Whittier born, 1807; Poe and Holmes 
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born, 1809; Motley born, 1814. 
“Thanatopsis,” 1817. The Sketch 
Book, 1819. Lowell born, 1819. 

Longfellow at Bowdoin, 1822-1825; in 
Europe, 1826-1829; editor of several 
journals 1828-1832. Holmes at 
Harvard, 1825-1829. Irving’s Brace- 
bridge, 1822; Columbus, 1828. Coop- 
er’s Leatherstocking series, 1823-1841. 
Poe’s Tamerlane, 1827. Webster’s 
address at Bunker Hill, 1825. Park- 
man born, 1823. 

Longfellow’s Outre Mer, 1835; abroad, 
1835-1836; professor at Harvard, 
1836-1854; Hyperion and Voices of 
the Night, 1839. Whittier’s Legends of 
New England, 1831; anti-slavery 
papers, 1833; editor of Pennsylvania 
Freeman, 1838-1840. Lowell at Har- 
vard, 1834-1838. Holmes student of 
medicine in Boston and Paris, 1830- 
1835; Poems, 1833. Irvings Alham- 
bra, 1832. Emerson’s American 
Scholar, 1837. Prescott’s Ferdinand 
and Isabella, 1838. Webster’s Ad- 
dress on George Washington, 1832. 

1840- Longfellow in Europe, 1842; Evangeline, 

1849. 1847. Whittier’s Poems, 1843; Voices 
of Freedom, 1846; Poems, 1848. 
Lowell’s A Year's Life, 1841; Poems, 
1843; anti-slavery papers, 1846-1850; 
Poems, 1847; Biglow Papers and A 
Fable for Critics, 1848. Holmes pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Harvard, 1847- 
1882. Melville's Typee, 1846. Poe’s 
Raven, 1845. Emerson’s Essays, 1841, 
1844; Poems, 1846. Prescott’s Con- 
quest of Mexico, 1843; Conquest of 
Peru, 1847. Parkman’s Oregon Trail, 
1849. 

1850- Longfellow’s Golden Legend, 1851; Hia- 

1859. watha, 1855; Miles Standish, 1858. 
Whittiers Songs of Labor, 1850. 
Lowell in Europe, 1851-1852, and 
1855-1856; professor at Harvard, 
1856-1877; editor of Atlantic Monthly 
(founded 1857), 1857-1861. Holmes’s 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 1858; 
Professor at the Breakfast Table, 1859. 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, 1850; 
House of the Seven Gables, 1851. 
Melville’s Moby Dick, 1851. Park- 
man’s Conspiracy of Pontiac, 1851. 
Mrs. Stowes Uncle Tom% Cabin 
published serially, 1851-1852. Tho- 
reau’s Walden, 1854. Prescott died, 
1859 (born, 1796). Motley’s Rise of 
the Dutch Republic, 1856. Webster 
died, 1852. 


1820- 
1829. 


1830- 
1839. 
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1860- 
1869. 


1870- 
1879. 


Longfellow’s Poems, 
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Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn, 


1863. Whittier’s Snow-Bound, 1866; 
Tent on the Beach, 1867. Lowell’s 
Biglow Papers: Second Series, 1867. 
Holmes’s Elsie Venner, 1861. Mot- 
ley’s History of the United Nether- 
lands, 1860-1868. Hawthorne’s Mar- 
ble Faun, 1860. 

1875. Lowell’s 
collection of essays (Among My Books 


1880- 


1889. 


1890- 


1894. 


and My Study Windows), 1870, 1871; ín 
Europe, 1872-1874; minister to Spain, 
1877-1880. Holmes’s Poet at the 
Breakfast Table, 1872. 


Longfellow died, 1882. Loweli minister 


to England, 1880-1885. Parkman’s 


Montcalm and Wolfe, 1884. 


Lowell died, 1891; Whittier died, 1892; 


Holmes died, 1894; Parkman died, 
1893. 
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SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW 


MY LOST YOUTH 


Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 5 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 


Į can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 10 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of ail my boyish dreams. 
And the burden of that old song, 15 
It murmurs and whispers still: 
“A bov’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” A 


I remember the black wharves and the slips, ` 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 20 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. Dh 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still: 25 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 


I remember the bulwarks by the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill; 
The sunrise gun, with its hollow roar, 30 
The drumbeat repeated o’er and o’er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill. 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still: 
l. beautiful town, Portland, Maine, where Long- 


fellow was born. 13. Hesperides, mythological islands 
on which grew the golden apples of the sunset. 
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“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 35 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 


I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil 
bay 40 
Where they in battle died. 
And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 45 


I can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering’s Woods; 
And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of 
doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 50 
And the verse of that sweet old song, 
It flutters and murmurs still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 


I remember the gleams and glooms that 
dart 55 
Across the schoolboy’s brain; 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song 60 
Sings on, and is never still: : 
“A boy’s will is the wing’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 


There are things of which I may not speak; 
There are dreams that cannot die; 65 


37. sea-fight. This fight occurred off Portland, in 
1813, between an American and an English brig. 
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There are thoughts that make the strong 
heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 70 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 


° 


/ Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
/ When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet, 75 
| And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 
i known street, 

_ As they balance up and down, 
N Are singing the beautiful song, 
Are sighing and whispering still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 80 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the dreams of the days that 
were, 85 
I find my lost youth again. 
And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeating it still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 


THE BRIDGE 


I stood on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 
And the moon rose o’er the city, 
Behind the dark church-tower. 


I saw her bright reflection 5 
In the waters under me, 

Like a golden goblet falling 
And sinking into the sea. 


And far in the hazy distance 

Of that lovely night in June, 10 
‘The blaze of the flaming furnace 

Gleamed redder than the moon. 
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Among the long, black rafters 
The wavering shadows lay, 

And the current that came from the ocean 
Seemed to lift and bear them away; 16 


As, sweeping and eddying through them. 
Rose the belated tide, 

And, streaming into the moonlight, 
The seaweed floated wide. 20 


And like those waters rushing 
Among the wooden piers, 

A flood of thoughts came o’er me 
That filled my eyes with tears. 


How often, oh, how often, 25 
In the days that had gone by, 

I had stood on that bridge at midnight 
And gazed on that wave and sky! 


How often, oh, how often, 

I had wished that the ebbing tide 30 
Would bear me away on its bosom 

O’er the ocean wild and wide! 


/For my heart was hot and restless, 


And my life was full of care, 
And the burden laid upon me 35 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 


But now it has fallen from me, 
It is buried in the sea; 
And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadow over me. 40 


Yet whenever I cross the river 
On its bridge with wooden piers, 
Like the odor of brine from the ocean 
Comes the thought of other years. 


And I think how many thousands 45 
Of care-encumbered men, 

Each bearing his burden of sorrow, 
Have crossed the bridge since then. 


I see the long procession 

Still passing to and fro, 50 
The young heart hot and restless, 

And the old subdued and slow! 


And forever and forever, 
As long as the river flows, 

As long as the heart has passions, 55 
As long as life has woes; 
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The moon and its broken reflection 
And its shadows shall appear, 
As the symbol of love in heaven, 
And its wavering image here. 60 


HYMN TO THE NIGHT 


T heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls! 


I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 5 
Stoop o’er me from above; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one I love. 


I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 


The manifold, soft chimes, 10 
That fill the haunted chambers of the 
Night, 


Like some old poet’s rimes. 


From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose; 
The fountain of perpetual peace flows 
there— 15 
From those deep cisterns flows. 
O holy Night! from thee I learn to bear ` 
What man has borne before! 


Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care,\ 
And they complain no more. 20) 


Peace! Peace! Orestes-like I breathe this 


prayer! 
Descend with broad-winged flight, 
The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the 
most fair, 


The best-beloved Night! 


MEZZO CAMMIN 


WRITTEN AT BOPPARD ON THE RHINE, AUGUST 
25, 1842, JUST BEFORE LEAVING FOR HOME 


Half of my life is gone, and I have let 
The years slip from me and have not ful- 
filled 


21. Orestes, a character in TheEumenides, by Æschylus, 
who prays to Athena for righteous judgment. 
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The aspiration of my youth, to build 

Some tower of song with lofty parapet. 

Not indolence, nor pleasure, nor the fret 5 

Of restless passions that would not be 
stilled, 

But sorrow, and a care that almost killed, 

Kept me from what I may accomplish yet;~ 

Though, halfway up the hill, I see the Past 

Lying beneath me with its sounds and (i 
sights— 10 

A city in the twilight dim and vast, 

With smoking roofs, soft bells, and gleam- 
ing lights— 

And hear above me on the autumnal blast 

The cataract of Death far thundering from 
the heights. 


NATURE 


As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 

And leave his broken playthings on the 


floor, 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted 6 


By promises of others in their stead, 

Which, though more splendid, may not 
please him more; 

So Nature deals with us, and takes away 

Our playthings one by one, and by the 
hand 

Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 11 

Searce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 

Being too full of sleep to understand 

How far the unknown transcends the what 
we know. 


VICTOR AND VANQUISHED 


As one who long hath fled with panting 
breath 

Before his foe, bleeding and near to fall, 

I turn and set my back against the wall, 

And look thee in the face, triumphant 
Death. 

I call for aid, and no one answereth; 5 

I am alone with thee, who conquerest all; _ 

Yet me thy threatening form doth not ) 
appall, 


(\\ 


/ 
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For thou art but a phantom and a wraith. 

Wounded and weak, sword broken at the 
hilt, 

With armor shattered, and without a 
shield, 10 

I stand unmoved; do with me what thou 
wilt; 

I can resist no more, but will not yield. 

This is no tournament where cowards 
tilt; 

The vanquished 
field. 


here is victor of the 


THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS 


There is a Reaper whose name is Death, 
And, with his sickle keen, 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 


AShall I have naught that is fair?” saith 
he; 5 
“Have naught but the bearded grain? 
Though the breath of these flowers is sweet 
to me, 


x 
eI will give them all back again.” 


He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
He kissed their drooping leaves; 10 
It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 
“My Lord has need of these flowerets gay,” 
The Reaper said, and smiled; 
“Dear tokens of the earth are they, 
Where He was once a child. 


15 


“They shall all bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care, 

And saints, upon their garments white, 
These sacred blossoms wear.” 20 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The flowers she most did love; 

She knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 


Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 

; The Reaper came that day; 

Twas an angel visited the green earth, 
And took the flowers away. 


25 
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THE RAINY DAY 


The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary; 

The vine still clings to the moldering wall, 

But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 5 


My life is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary; 

My thoughts still cling to the moldering 
Past, 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the 
blast, 


And the days are dark and dreary. 10 


Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all: 
Into each life some rain must fall; 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 15 


THE SECRET OF THE SEA 


Ah! what pleasant visions haunt me 
As I gaze upon the sea! 

All the old romantic legends, 
All my dreams, come back to me. 


/ Sails of silk and ropes of sendal, 5 


Such as gleam in ancient lore; 
And the singing of the sailors, 
And the answer from the shore! 


Most of all, the Spanish ballad 


Haunts me oft, and tarries long, 
Of the noble Count Arnaldos 
And the sailor’s mystic song. 


10 


Like the long waves on a sea-beach, 
Where the sand as silver shines, 

With a soft, monotonous cadence, 
Flow its unrimed lyric lines— 


15 


Telling how the Count Arnaldos, 
With his hawk upon his hand, 
Saw a fair and stately galley, 


Steering onward to the land; 20 


How he heard the ancient helmsman 
Chant a song so wild and clear 


5. sendal, a kind of silk material. 
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That the sailing sea-bird slowly 
Poised upon the mast to hear, 


Till his soul was full of longing, 25 
And he cried, with impulse strong, 

“Helmsman! for the love of heaven, 
Teach me, too, that wondrous song!” 


“Wouldst thou’—so the helmsman an- 
swered 
“Learn the secret of the sea? 30 
Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery!” 


In each sail that skims the horizon, 
In each landward-blowing breeze, 

I behold that stately galley, 35 
Hear those mournful melodies; 


Till my soul is full of longing 
For the secret of the sea, 
And the heart of the great ocean 
Sends a thrilling pulse through me. 40 


A DAY OF SUNSHINE 


O gift of God! O perfect day! 
Whereon shall no man work, but play; 


Whereon it is enough for me, mi 


Not to be doing, but to be! 


Through every fiber of my brain, 5 
Through every nerve, through every vein, 
I feel the electric thrill, the touch 

Of life, that seems almost too much. 


I hear the wind among the trees 

Playing celestial symphonies; 10 
I see the branches downward bent, 

Like keys of some great instrument. 


And over me unrolls on high 

The splendid scenery of the sky, 

Where through a sapphire sea the sun 15 
Sails like a golden galleon, 


Toward yonder cloud-land in the West, 
Toward yonder Islands of the Blest, 
Whose steep sierra far uplifts 

Its craggy summits white with drifts. 20 


16, galleon, a Spanish treasure ship. 
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/ Blow, winds! and waft through all the 


A rooms 


tf -The snowflakes of the cherry-blooms! 


Blow, winds! and bend within my reach 
The fiery blossoms of the peach! 


O Life and Love! O happy throng 25 
Of thoughts, whose only speech is song! 

O heart of man! canst thou not be 

Blithe as the air is, and as free? 


FLOWER-DE-LUCE 


Beautiful lily, dwelling by still rivers, 
Or solitary mere, 
Or where the sluggish meadow-brook de- 
livers 
Its waters to the weir! 


Thou laughest at the mill, the whirr and 
worry 5 
Of spindle and of loom, 
And the great wheel that toils amid the 
hurry 
And rushing of the flume. 


Born in the purple, born to joy and pleas- 


ance, 
Thou dost not toil nor spin, 10 
But makest glad and radiant with thy pres- 
ence 


The meadow and the lin. 


The wind blows, and uplifts thy drooping 
banner, 
And round thee throng and run 
The rushes, the green yeomen of thy manor, 
The outlaws of the sun. 16 


The burnished dragon-fly is thine attendant, 
And tilts against the field, 
And down the listed sunbeam rides re- 
splendent 
With steel-blue mail and shield. 20 


Thou art the Iris, fair among the fairest, 
Who, armed with golden rod 

And winged with the celestial azure, bearest 
The message of some God. 


4. weir, dam to check the flow of a stream. 12. lin, 
waterfall. 
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Thou art the Muse, who far from crowded 
cities 25 
Hauntest the sylvan streams, 
Playing on pipes of reed the artless ditties 
That come to us as dreams. 


O flower-de-luce, bloom on, and let the 


river 
Linger to kiss thy feet! 30 
O flower of song, bloom on, and make 
forever 


The world more fair and sweet. 


HAWTHORNE 


May 23, 1864 


How beautiful it was, that one bright day 
In the long week of rain! 

Though all its splendorcould not chaseaway 
The omnipresent pain. 


The lovely town was white with apple- 
blooms, 5 
And the great elms o’erhead 
Dark shadows wove on their aérial looms, 
Shot through with golden thread. 


Across the meadows, by the gray old manse, 
The historic river flowed; 10 

I was as one who wanders in a trance, 
Unconscious of his road. 


The faces of familiar friends seemed 
strange; 
Their voices I could hear, 
And yet the words they uttered seemed to 
change 15 
Their meaning to my ear. 


For the one face I looked for was not there, 
The one low voice was mute; 

Only an unseen presence filled the air, 
And baffled my pursuit. 20 


Now I look back, and meadow, manse, and 
stream 
Dimly my thought defines; 
I only see—a dream within a dream— 
The hilltop hearsed with pines. 


I only hear above his place of rest 25 
Their tender undertone, 
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The infinite longings of a troubled breast, 
The voice so like his own. 


There in seclusion and remote from men 
The wizard hand lies cold, 30 

Which at its topmost speed let fall the pen, 
And left the tale half told. 


Ah! who shall lift that wand of magic 
power, 
And the lost clew regain? 34 
The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain! 


SERENADE 


Stars of the summer night! 
Far in yon azure deeps, 

Hide, hide your golden light! 
She sleeps! 

My lady sleeps! 5 
Sleeps! 


Moon of the summer night! 

Far down yon western steeps, : 
Sink, sink in silver light! 

She sleeps! 10 
My lady sleeps! 

Sleeps! 


| Avind of the summer night! 
Where yonder woodbine creeps, 
(J Fold, fold thy pinions light! 15 
| She sleeps! 
| My lady sleeps! 
\— Sleeps! 


Dreams of the summer night! 

Tell her, her lover keeps 20 
Watch! while in slumbers light 

She sleeps! 
My lady sleeps! 

Sleeps! 


THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS 


It was the schooner Hesperus, 
That sailed the wintry sea; 
And the skipper had taken his little 
daughtér, 
To bear him company. 
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Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 5 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 
That ope in the month of May. 


The skipper he stood beside the helm, 
His pipe was in his mouth, 10 


_— And he watched how the veering flaw did 


blow 
The smoke now west, now south. 


Then up and spake an old sailor, 
Had sailed to the Spanish Main, 
“J pray thee, put into yonder port, 15 


— For I fear a hurricane. 


“Last night the moon had a golden ring, 
And tonight no moon we see!” 

The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 20 


Colder and louder blew the wind, 
A gale from the northeast, 

The snow fell hissing in the brine, 
And the billows frothed like yeast. 


Down came the storm, and smote amain 25 
The vessel in its strength; 
She shuddered and paused, like a frighted 
steed, 
Then leaped her cable’s length. 


“Come hither! come hither! my little 
daughtér, 
And do not tremble so; 30 
For I can weather the roughest gale 
That ever wind did blow.” 


He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat 
Against the stinging blast; 

He cut a rope from a broken spar, 35 
And bound her to the mast. 


“Q father! I hear the church-bells ring, 


Oh say, what may it be?” 
‘Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast’ — 


And he steered for the open sea. 40 


“O father! I hear the sound of guns, 
Oh say, what may it be?” 

“Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea!” 


14. Spanish Main, the northern coast of South 
America, 
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Oh say, what may it be?” 
But the father answered never a word, 
A frozen corpse was he. 
Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 
With his face turned to the skies, 50 
The lantern gleamed through the gleaming 


snow, 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 


Then the maiden clasped her hands and 
prayed 
That savéd she might be; 

And she thought of Christ, who stilled the 
wave, 55 


On the Lake of Galilee. 


And fast through the midnight dark and 
drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 
Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Toward the reef of Norman’s Woe. 60 


And ever the fitful gusts between, 
A sound came from the land; 

It was the sound of the trampling surf 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 


The breakers were right beneath her bows, 
She drifted a dreary wreck, 66 

And a whooping billow swept the crew 
Like icicles from her deck. 


She struck where the white and fleecy 
waves 
Looked soft as carded wool, 70 
But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 


Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 
With the masts went by the board; 

Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, 
Ho! ho! the breakers roared! 


At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 
A fisherman stood aghast, 
To see the form of a maiden fair, 
Lashed close to a drifting mast. 80 


The salt sea was frozen on her breast, | 
The salt tears in her eyes; 


60. Norman’s Woe, a dangerous reef just outside the 
harbor of Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
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And he saw her hair, like the brown sea- 
weed, 
On the billows fall and rise. 
Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 85 
In the midnight and the snow! 
Christ save us all from a death like this, 
On the reef of Norman’s Woe! 


KILLED AT THE FORD 


He is dead, the beautiful youth, 

The heart of honor, the tongue of truth, 

He, the life and light of us all, 

Whose voice was blithe as a bugle-call, 

Whom all eyes followed with one consent, 5 

The cheer of whose laugh, and whose pleas- 
ant word, 

Hushed all murmurs of discontent. 


Only last night, as we rode along 

Down the dark of the mountain gap, 

To visit the picket-guard at the ford, 

Little dreaming of any mishap, 

He was humming the words of some old 
song: 


“Two red roses he had on his cap 
And another he bore at the point of his 
sword.” 


i 


| Till it reached a town in the distant 
l 
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Sudden and swjft a whistling ball 15 
Came out of a wood, and the voice was 
still; 

Something I heard in the darkness fall, 
And for a moment my blood grew chill; 

I spake in a whisper, as he who speaks 

In a room where someone is lying dead; 20 
But he made no answer to what I said. 


We lifted him up to his saddle again, 

And through the mire and the mist and 
the rain 

Carried him back to the silent camp, 

And laid him as if asleep on his bed; 25 

And I saw by the light of the surgeon’s 
lamp 

Two white roses upon his cheeks, 

And one, just over his heart, blood-red! 


And I saw in a vision how far and fleet 


ff That fatal bullet went speeding forth, 30 


North, 


10 | Till it reached a house in a sunny street, 


\ Till it reached a heart that ceased to beat 
\Without a murmur, without a cry; 
And a bell was tolled, in that far-off town,35 
For one who had passed from cross to 
crown, 
And the neighbors wondered that she should 
die. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


EXPLANATORY Notes 


My Lost Youth. 1. This poem about Port- 
land, Maine, was written when Longfellow was 
forty-eight. He had been thinking of it for 
nearly ten years. In 1846 he had visited Port- 
land and taken a walk around a hill at the head 
of the bay, which is filled with islands. In his 
boyish dreams they were the haunts of mystery, 
like the fabulous Islands of the Hesperides 
among the Greeks, where the golden apples 
grew. The poem was not composed, however, 
until one sleepless night in Cambridge in 1855. 

2. The naval battle he mentions was fought 
in 1813, when Longfellow was six, between the 
English brig Boxer and the American brig 
Enterprise. It continued for three-quarters of 
an hour before the Enterprise brought the Boxer 
into port. The captains of the two brigs were 
slain, and were buried side by side on the hill 


where the first inspiration to write the poem 
came to Longfellow. 


QUESTIONS AND Topics 


My Lost Youth. 1. Does Longfellow remem- 
ber his youth with pleasure or pain? Quote to 
prove. Compare the mood with Bryant’s in 
“I Cannot Forget with What Fervid Devotion” 
(page 201). 

2. Longfellow was rather proud of the refrain. 
He found it in an old book of the seventeenth 
century, written in Latin. What does it mean? 
What atmosphere does it add to the poem? 

3. What is the meter of this poem? The 
rime-scheme? Is the poem as musical as Poe’s 
poems? As Bryant’s? Does it work up to a 
climax? 

The Bridge. 1. This poem deals with an 
actual wooden bridge of Longfellow’s day over 
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the Charles River separating Cambridge from 
Boston. Which stanzas picture the scene? 

2. Compare the plan of “The Bridge” with 
that of “My Lost Youth.” Which stanzas show 
deep meditation? Are any stanzas didactic— 
that is, do they teach a moral or a lesson? Is 
there any didactic stanza in “My Lost Youth”? 

3. Does this poem give you any new notion 
of Longfellow? 

Hymn to the Night. 1. Longfellow often found 
it hard to fall asleep. Why does he like night? 
Find at least two reasons. 

2. Compare this with the two preceding 
poems in meter and rhythm. Which of the 
three is most elevated in its mood? Quote lines 
or stanzas to illustrate. 

Mezzo Cammin. 1. The title is Italian and 
means “the middle of the journey.” It comes 
from one of the greatest poems in literature, 
The Divine Comedy, written by the Italian poet 
Dante in the early fourteenth century. Long- 
fellow was thirty-five when he wrote “Mezzo 
Cammin.” He had lost his wife (see line 7) 
some seven years before. What is the mood of 
the poem? 

2. What is Longfellow’s chief ambition? 
Compare him with Bryant in this respect. 

3. This poem is a sonnet, a form of poetry 
in which Longfellow excelled. Sonnets contain 
fourteen lines and are usually divided into two 
parts, the division coming at the end of the 
eighth line. The first division, called the octave 
(from a word meaning “eight’’) usually intro- 
duces a subject which is completed by the 
sestet (the last six lines). Sonnets were written 
in great number in England after the form was 
introduced from Italy in the sixteenth century; 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Sidney, and many other 
English poets wrote cycles, or collections, of 
sonnets. It is a difficult kind of poetry to write, 
because the subject must be one that may be 
treated fully in fourteen lines. By a study of 
the example here given, you may figure out for 
yourself one rime-scheme used in sonnets. What 
is the subject of the octave here? What is the 
picture in the sestet? What does it mean? 
How is it related to the octave? 

Nature. 1. This sonnet was written in 1876, 
thirty-four years after the preceding. Compare 
the references to death in the two poems. What 
change has age brought to Longfellow? 

2. What is the thought of the octave? Of the 
sestet? What is the rime-scheme of the sestet? 

3. Can you show that the plan of “Mezzo 
Cammin” is reversed here? Which poem seems 
to you the more beautiful? 

Victor and Vanquished. 1. This sonnet, also 
written in 1876, reveals an entirely different 
mood. State clearly the difference. 
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2. Compare both the octave and the sestet 
with those in the preceding sonnet. 

3. Which of the three sonnets would you pre- 
fer to memorize? Explain why. 

4. Reviewing all these personal poems, draw 
up a statement of the chief impressions you 
form of Longfellow. 

The Reaper and the Flowers and The Rainy 
Day. 1. What is the sentiment of each poem? 
What didactic element do you find in each? 
Do you like these two poems? 

Review. Look back over all the poems so far 
except “Victor and Vanquished.” What features 
of nature does Longfellow like best? Do they 
usually fill him with joy or a gentle melancholy? 
Quote lines or stanzas to prove. 

The Secret of the Sea. 1. What lines reveal 
the fascination the sea had for Longfellow? In 
what other poems does this appear? 

2. What section reveals Longfellow’s love of 
literature? Compare with “My Lost Youth” 
and “Mezzo Cammin.” 

A Day of Sunshine. Compare this with “The 
Rainy Day” in mood; in picturesqueness; in 
melody. Is there any didactic element here? 

Flower-de-Luce. 1. Compare this with Bry- 
ant’s “Inscription for the Entrance to a Wood” 
(page 202) and Emerson’s “Woodnotes” (page 
263). What does each poet like best in nature? 

2. What new aspect of Longfellow’s love of 
nature have the last three poems added? 

Hawthorne. The date is that of Hawthorne’s 
burial in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, Concord. 
The graves of Thoreau and Emerson are near- 
by, on the top of the ridge that extends through 
the cemetery. The reference in line 32 is to the 
fact that Hawthorne left two romances un- 
finished at his death. For what does Long- 
fellow value Hawthorne? 

2. This, too, may be called a nature poem. 
What are the most beautiful stanzas? Are the 
scenes in keeping with the occasion—a funeral? 

Serenade. 1. These lines from “The Spanish 
Student” are sung by Victorian under his sweet- 
heart’s window. How do they express his love? 
Do they rise to a climax? 

2. Compare with Poe’s “To Helen.” Which 
expresses the deeper feeling? Which is the more 
picturesque? The more melodious? 

The Wreck of the Hesperus. 1. This ballad 
was founded on a recent event of the time. On 
December 17, 1839, Longfellow wrote in his 
journal: “News of shipwrecks horrible on the 
coast. Twenty bodies washed ashore near 
Gloucester, one lashed to a piece of wreck. 
There is a reef called Norman’s Woe where 
many of these took place; among others the 
schooner Hesperus.” On December 30, as he 
was sitting smoking by his fire, the poem came 
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suddenly into his mind at twelve o’clock. He 
wrote it out and went to bed, but not to sleep. 
In fact, he was so worked up over the poem 
that he had to arise and add other lines. 

2. This ballad is a swift-moving narrative. 
What gives the poem its swiftness of movement? 

3. As a ballad compare it with Hopkinson’s 
“Battle of the Kegs” (page 135). What is 
the difference in origin? In movement? In 
spirit? 

Killed at the Ford. 1. How does the rhythm 
of this poem give it a greater gravity than the 
preceding one? 

2. In what way does this show more sym- 
pathy? Which poem is the more sentimental? 


REVIEW 

1. Find examples in these poems of Long- 
fellow’s simplicity and gentleness; of his grace- 
ful sentiment; of his tendency to moralize; of 
his love of children, family, and friends. 

2. Compare him with Emerson with respect 
to the melody of their verse, what they found 
in nature, and the depth of their thought about 
human life. 

3. Compare him with Irving in respect to the 
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contact between American and the older civiliza- 
tions of Europe. 

4. Study Longfellow carefully for the ele- 
ments of poetic beauty explained on pages 138- 
139. $ 
Further Reading. 1. A program should 
be formed to show Longfellow’s achievements as 
a narrative poet. Reports should deal with 
Evangeline, The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
Hiawatha, and several of the Tales of a Wayside 
Inn. The discussion should bring out the kind 
of story each tells, the spirit, or atmosphere, of 
the poem; and the verse-form. (Comparison 
may be made with Whittier as a narrative poet. 

2. Many of Longfellow’s poems are famous. 
Read the following and report on those which 
you like best: “A Psalm of Life,” “Footsteps 
of Angels,’ “The Beleaguered City,” “The 
Skeleton in Armor,” “The Village Blacksmith,” 
“Maidenhood,” “The Belfry of Bruges,” “The 
Arsenal at Springfield,’ “Rain in Summer,” 
“The Day is Done,” “The Old Clock on the 
Stairs,’ “The Arrow and the Song,” “The 
Building of the Ship,” “Seaweed,” “The Light- 
house,” “The Ladder of Saint Augustine,” “The 
Children’s Hour.” 
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TELLING THE BEES 


Here is the place; right over the hill 
Runs the path I took; 
You can see the gap in the old wall still, 
And the stepping-stones in the shallow 
brook. 


There is the house, with the gate red- 
barred, 5 
And the poplars tall; 
And the barn’s brown length, and the 
cattle-yard, 
And the white horns tossing above the 
wall. 


There are the beehives ranged in the sun; 


And down by the brink 10 
Of the brook are her poor flowers, weed- 
o’errun, 


Pansy and daffodil, rose and pink. 


A year has gone, as the tortoise goes, 
Heavy and slow; 
And the same rose blows, and the same sun 
glows, 15 
And the same brook sings of a year ago. 


There’s the same sweet clover-smell in the 
breeze; 
And the June sun warm 
Tangles his wings of fire in the trees, 
Setting, as then, over Fernside farm. 20 


I mind me how with a lover’s care 
From my Sunday coat 
I brushed off the burs, and smoothed my 
hair, 
And cooled at the brookside my brow 
and throat. 


Since we parted, a month had passed— 25 
To love, a year; 
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Down through the beeches I looked at last 
On the little red gate and the well-sweep 
near. 


I can see it all now—the slantwise rain 
Of light through the leaves, 30 
The sundown’s blaze on her windowpane, 
The bloom of her roses under the eaves. 


Just the same as a month before— 
The house and the trees, 
The barn’s brown gable, the vine by the 
door— 35 
Nothing changed but the hives of bees. 


Before them, under the garden wall, 
Forward and back, 
Went drearily singing the chore-girl small, 
Draping each hive with a shred of 
black. 40 


Trembling, I listened; the summer sun 
Had the chill of snow; 

For I knew she was telling the bees of one 
Gone on the journey we all must go! 


Then I said to myself, “My Mary weeps 45 
For the dead today; 

Haply her blind old grandsire sleeps 
The fret and the pain of his age away.” 


But her dog whined low; on the doorway 
sill, 
With his cane to his chin, 50 
The old man sat; and the chore-girl still 
Sung to the bees stealing out and in. 


And the song she was singing ever since 
In my ear sounds on— 54 

“Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not hence! 
Mistress Mary is dead and gone!” 


IN SCHOOL-DAYS 


Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sleeping; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are creeping. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 5 


Deep scarred by raps official ; 
The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jackknife’s carved initial; 
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The charcoal frescoes on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 10 
The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing! 


Long years ago a winter sun 

| Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its western windowpanes, 15 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 
Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 20 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled; 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 25 
To right and left, he lingered— 

As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 

The soft hand’s light caressing, 30 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 


7 
“I’m sorry that I spelt the word; 
I hate to go above you, 
Because” —the brown eyes lower fell— 35 
“Because, you see, I love you!” 


Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 
Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 40 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, \’ 
How few who pass above him 

Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Like her—because they love him. 


MAUD MULLER 


Maud Muller on a summer’s day 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 


Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 
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Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee 5 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 


But when she glanced to the far-off town, 
White from its hill-slope looking down, 


The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast—10 


A wish that she hardly dared to own, 
For something better than she had known. 


The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 


He drew his bridle in the shade 15 
Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid, 


And ask a draft from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow across the road. 


She stooped where the cool spring bubbled 
up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup, 20 


And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered 
gown. 


“Thanks!” said the Judge; “a sweeter 
draft 


From a fairer hand was never quaffed.”’ 


He spoke of the grass and flowers and 


trees, 25 
Of the singing birds and the humming 
bees; 


Then talked of the haying, and wondered 
whether 

The cloud in the west would bring foul 
weather. 


And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown 
And her graceful ankles bare and brown; 


And listened while a pleased surprise 31 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 


At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 


Maud Muller looked and sighed: “Ah me! 
That I the Judge’s bride might be! 36 
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“He would dress me up in silks so fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 


“My father should wear a broadcloth 
coat; 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 40 


“T’d dress my mother so grand and gay, 
And the baby should have a new toy each 
day. 


“And I’d feed the hungry and clothe the 
poor, 

And ail should bless me who left our door.”’ 

The Judge looked back as he climbed the 
hill, 45 

And saw Maud Muller standing still. 


“A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet. 


Pear 
“And her modest answer and graceful air 
tæ 


Show her wise and good as she is fair. 50 


“Would she were mine, and I today, 


Like her, a harvester of hay; F 


“No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 


“But low of cattle and song of birds, 55 
And health and quiet and loving words.” 


But he thought of his sisters, proud and 
cold, 

And his mother, vain of her rank and 
gold. 


So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 60 


But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
When he hummed in court an old love- 
tune; 


And the young girl mused beside the well 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 


He wedded a wife of richest dower, 
Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 


Yet oft in his marble hearth’s bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and go; 


s 
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And sweet Maud Muiler’s hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 70 


Oft, when the wine in his glass was red, 
He longed for the wayside well instead; 


And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms 
To dream of meadows and clover-blooms. 


And the proud man sighed, with a secret 
pain, 75 
“Ah, that I were free again! 


“Free as when I rode that day, 
Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay.” 


She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 79 
And many children played round her door. 


But care and sorrow, and childbirth pain, 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 


And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 


And she heard the little spring brook fall 85 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 


In the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein. 


And, gazing down with timid grace, 
She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 90 


Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls; 


The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned, 


And for him who sat by the chimney lug, 95 
Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug, 


A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty and love was law. 


Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only, “It might have been.” 100 


Alas for maiden, alas for Judge, 
For rich repiner and household drudge! 


94. astral, an old-fashioned parlor lamp. 
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God pity them both! and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 105 
The saddest are these: “It might have 
been!” 


Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 


And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away! 110 


APENE 
SKIPPER IRESON’S RIDE 


Of all the rides since the birth of time, 
Told in story or sung in rime— 
On Apuleius’s Golden Ass, 
Or one-eyed Calendar’s horse of brass, 
Witch astride of a human hack, 5 
Islam’s prophet on Al-Borak— 
The strangest ride that ever was sped 
Was Ireson’s, out from Marblehead! 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a 
cart 10 
By the women of Marblehead! 


Body of turkey, head of owl, 

Wings a-droop like a rained-on fowl, 

Feathered and ruffled in every part, 

Skipper Ireson stood in the cart. 15 

Scores of women, old and young, 

Strong of muscle and glib of tongue, 

Pushed and pulled up the rocky lane, 

Shouting and singing the shrill refrain: 19 
“Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 

By the women 0’ Morble’ead!” 


Wrinkled scolds with hands on hips, 

Girls in bloom of cheek and lips, 

Wild-eyed, free-limbed, such as chase 25 

Bacchus round some antique vase, 

Brief of skirt, with ankles bare, 

Loose of kerchief and loose of hair, 

With conch-shells blowing and fish-horns’ 
twang, 

3. Apuleius, a Roman philosopher of the second 
century, who in one of his books tells the story of a young 
man who was turned into an ass an met many strange 
adventures. 4. Calendar’s horse of brass. Whittier 
confuses two Arabian Nights stories. 6. Al-Borak, a 


winged animal, said to have carried Mohammed to the 


seventh heaven. 26. Bacchus, the god of wine. 
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Over and over the menads sang: 30 
“Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 

By the women o’ Morble’ead!”’ 


Small pity for him!—He sailed away 
From a leaking ship in Chaleur Bay— 
Sailed away from a sinking wreck, 
With his own townspeople on her deck! 
“Lay by! lay by!” they called to him. 
Back he answered, ‘‘Sink or swim! 
Brag of your catch of fish again!” 40 
And off he sailed through the fog and rain! 

Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 

Tarred and feathered and carried in a 

cart 
By the women of Marblehead! 
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Fathoms deep in dark ciate 
‘That wreck shall lie forevermore, 
Mother and sister, wife and maid, 
Looked from the rocks of Marblehead 


Over the moaning and rainy sea— , 49 


Of the cruel captain who sailed away ?— 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried st a 

cart 
By the women of Marblehead! 


Through the street, on either side, \ 
Up flew windows, doors swung wide; 


Sharp-tongued spinsters, old wives gray, \ 


Treble lent the fish-horns’ bray. 
Sea-worn grandsires, cripple-bound, 
Hulks of old sailors run aground, 
Shook head, and fist, and hat, and cane, 
And cracked with curses the hoarse refrain: 
“Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a 
corrt 65 
By the women o’ Morble’ead!”’ 


Sweetly along the Salem road 

Bloom of orchard and lilac showed. 

Little the wicked skipper knew 

Of the fields so green and the sky so blue. 70 
Riding there in his sorry trim, 

Like an Indian idol glum and grim; 
Scarcely he seemed the sound to hear 


85. Chaleur Bay, an inlet of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
between Quebec and New Brunswick. 
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Of voices shouting far and near: 
“Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a 
corrt 76 
By the women o’ Morble’ead!”’ 
“Hear me, neighbors!” at last he cried— 
“What to me is this noisy ride? 
What is the shame that clothes the skin s0 
To the nameless horror that lives within? 
Waking or sleeping, I see a wreck, 
And hear a cry from a reeling deck! 
Hate me and curse me—I only dread 84 
The hand of God and the face of the dead!” 
Said old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a 
cart 
By the women of Marblehead! 


Then the wife of the skipper lost at sea 
Said, “God has touched him! why should 
we?” 90 
Said an old wife mourning her only son, 
| “Cut the rogue’s tether and let him run!” 
So with soft relentings and rude excuse, 
Half scorn, half pity, they cut him loose, 
And gave him a cloak to hide him in, 95 
And left him alone with his shame and sin. 
Poor Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a 
cart 
By the women of Marblehead! 


LAUS DEO!* 


It is done! 
Clang of bell and roar of gun 
\ Send the tidings up and down. 
How the belfries rock and reel! 
\ How the great guns, peal on peal, 
“ling the joy from town to town! 
\ 
\ Ring, O bells! 
Every stroke exulting tells 
Of the burial hour of crime. 
Loud and long, that all may hear, 10 
Rihg for every listening ear 


Of a and Time! 


\ 
\ 


Let us kneel; 
God’s own voice is in that peal, 


And this spot is holy ground. 15 


*Laus Deo, praise to God. 
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Lord, forgive us! What are we, 
That our eyes this glory see, 
That our ears have heard the sound! 


For the Lord 
On the whirlwind is abroad; 20 
In the earthquake He has spoken; 
He has smitten with his thunder\, 
The iron walls asunder, \ 
And the gates of brass are broken! 


SY 


Loud and long 25 


Lift the old exulting song; 

Sing with Miriam by the sea, 
He has cast the mighty down; 
Horse and rider sink and drown; 


p? 


“He hath triumphed gloriously! 30 


Did we dare, 
In our agony of prayer, 
Ask for more than He has done? 
When was ever his right hand 
Over any time or land 35 
Stretched as now beneath the sun? 


How they pale, 
Ancient myth and song and tale, 
In this wonder of our days, 
When the cruel rod of war 40 
Blossoms white with righteous law, 
And the wrath of man is praise! 


Blotted out! 
All within and all about 
Shall a fresher life begin; 45 
Freer breathe the universe 
As it rolls its heavy curse 


On the dead and buried sin! 


It is done! 
In the circuit of the sun 50 
Shall the sound thereof go forth. 
It shall bid the sad rejoice, 
It shall give the dumb a voice, 
It shall belt with joy the earth! 


Ring and swing, 55 
Bells of joy! On morning’s wing 
Send the song of praise abroad! 
_ With a sound of broken chains 
Tell the nations that He reigns, 
Who alone is Lord and God! 60 


28. Miriam, the sister of Moses and Aaron. See 
Exodus xv, 20-21. 
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PROEM 


I love the old melodious lays 
Which softly melt the ages through, 
The.songs of Spenser’s golden days, 
Arcadian Sidney’s silvery phrase, 
Sprinkling our noon of time with freshest 
morning dew. 5 


Yet, vainly in my quiet hours 

To breathe their marvelous notes I try; 
I feel them, as the leaves and flowers 
In silence feel the dewy showers, 


‘And drink with glad, still lips the blessing 


of the sky. 10 


y The rigor of a frozen clime, 


/ The harshness of an untaught ear, 


The jarring words of one whose rime 
Beat often Labor’s hurried time, 
Or Duty’s rugged march through storm 
and strife, are here. 15 


Of mystic beauty, dreamy grace, 
No rounded art the lack supplies; 
Unskilled the subtle lines to trace, 
Or softer shades of Nature’s face, 
I view her common forms with unanointed 
eyes. 20 


Nor mine the seer-like power to show 
The secrets of the heakt and mind; 
To drop the plummet-line below 
Our common world of joy and woe, 
A more intense despair or\brighter hope to 
find. i 25 
\ `‘ 
Yet here at least an earnest sensè 
Of human right and weal is shown; 
A hate of tyranny intense, 
And hearty in its vehemence, ’ 
As if my brother’s pain and sorrow were 


my own. 30 / 


O Freedom! if to me belong 
Nor mighty Milton’s gift divine, 
Nor Marvell’s wit and graceful song, 
Still with a love as deep and strong 
As theirs, I lay, like them, my best gifts on 
thy shrine! 35 


4 


3. Spenser, Edmund (1552-1599), a famous English 
poet. 4. Sidney, Sir Philip (1554-1586), an English 
author. He wrote a pastoral romance entitled Arcadia. 
33. Marvell, Andrew (1621-1678), a minor English poet. 
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DEFINITION AND CONFLICT 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


Telling the Bees. 1. The poem is based on 


an old superstition that bees must be informed | 


of a death in the family, to prevent the swarms 
from seeking a new home. You should read the 
poem aloud in order to allow the beauty and 
simplicity of the stanza to influence your feel- 
ing most completely. It is an idyll, or “little 
picture,” of rural life, such as lyric poets have 
always delighted in. The “idyll,” a literary 
form, is marked by extreme simplicity in lan- 
guage and theme. It is either narrative or 
descriptive, or both. Often it is a pastoral 
poem—that is, it deals with simple country life. 
In this case the scene is an exact description of 
Whittier’s family homestead. 

2. Clear up in your mind the following points: 
In what mood does the narrator return? How 
much earlier had the events of the poem occurred? 
Where does the narrative begin and how does 
it proceed to its climax? 

3. What is the meter? Is it appropriate to 
the mood? Quote passages. 

In School-Days. 1. This is also an idyll, but 
without the pastoral element found in “Telling 
the Bees.” It is based on an incident in Whit- 
tier’s boyhood. How does it differ in mood 
from the preceding? In meter? 

Maud Muller. 1. This idyll is based on an 
incident that occurred during a trip taken by 
the poet and his sister to Maine. Whittier had 
stopped his horse under an apple tree to rest 
it in the shade and water it from a brook by 
the roadside. In the field beyond the stone 
wall he saw a beautiful girl raking the hay. As 
he and his sister talked with her, he noticed 
that “she strove to hide her bare feet by raking 
the hay over them, blushing as she did so, 
through the tan of her cheek and neck.” From 
this trivial incident Whittier created the idyll. 

2. Whose fate is the sadder to you, the 
judge’s or the girl’s? Why? 

3. Compare this poem with Wordsworth’s 
“The Solitary Reaper,” inspired by a similar 
incident on a walk in Scotland. Which poem 
Suggests more romance? More beauty? Which 
would you rather memorize? 

Skipper Ireson’s Ride. 1. This poem is an 
example of Whittier’s ballad poetry. As in the 
idyll, he does not imitate older poets in form, 
but he reproduces the spirit admirably. It is 
based, as a good ballad should be based, on a 
real incident. One of Whittier’s schoolmates 
was a boy from Marblehead, who repeated a 
song or rime he had learned at home. From 
this slight suggestion the poet’s fancy built the 
ballad. A historian has shown that the crew 
was really responsible for abandoning the dis- 


abled vessel. What is the spirit of the poem? 
What is the effect of the refrain? 

2. Compare this with Burns’s “Tam O’ 
Shanter,” also a narrative of a ride. What occa- 
sions the ride in each case? What is the differ- 
ence of the tone of the two poems? 

3. Compare this ballad with Longfellow’s 
“Wreck of the Hesperus” (page 344). How do 
the two differ in spirit? In meter? 

Laus Deo. 1. A good part of Whittier’s life 
was given to fighting slavery. He was naturally 
overjoyed when Congress passed (on January 31, 
1865) the constitutional amendment abolishing 
slavery. As he was sitting in the Friends’ 
Meeting-house in Amesbury, the bells rang an- 
nouncing the result of the vote in Washington. 
Concerning the poem, Whittier wrote to a 
friend, “It wrote itself, or rather sang itself, 
while the bells rang.’ What phrases in the 
poem indicate this fact? 

2. What lines express Whittier’s deep joy? 
Does he ascribe the result to his own efforts? 
Quote lines. 

Proem. 1. These stanzas were written to 
iniroduce the first general collection of Whit- 
tier’s poems. The word Proem means “intro- 
duction.” Is Whittier a good critic of his own 
work? Do you find in the selections here the 
qualities he says are in his poetry? 

2. Which stanza expresses Whittier’s sense of 
the difficulty of writing poetry in the New Eng- 
land of his time? Why should he feel this rigor 
and harshness more sensitively than Longfellow 
or Emerson? 

3. Can you find in other American poets the 
qualities which Whittier lacks? For example, 
does Poe have the “mystic beauty, dreamy 
grace” mentioned in the fourth stanza? 

Further Reading. 1. Whittier’s distinction 
is his ballad poetry. Each of the following poems 
will be found worth a report: “The Sisters,” “Cas- 
sandra Southwick,” “Mabel Martin,” “Amy 
Wentworth,” “The Angels of Buena Vista,” 
“Barclay of Ury,” “The Pipes at Lucknow,” 
“The Garrison of Cape Ann,” “Abraham Daven- 
port,” “Pentucket,” “The Wreck of River- 
mouth.” The report should make clear the 
interest of the narrative and some striking qual- 
ity of verse. 

2. Some student may wish to report on all of 
The Tent on the Beach. 

3. Even if you have read “Snow-Bound” be- 
fore, you should read it now for comparison with 
Whittier’s other verse. 

4. In the following poems his feeling for nature 
may be compared with Bryant’s or Emerson’s: 
“Sunset on the Bearcamp,” “The Last Eve of 
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Summer,” “Hampton Beach,” “The Lakeside,” 
“The Trailing Arbutus.” 

5. These poems will give his feelings about 
slavery: “Randolph of Roanoke,” “The Kansas 
Emigrants,” “Le Marais du Cygne,” “Ichabod,” 
“The Slaves of Martinique.” 

6. Of his songs of labor among the best are: 


“Seed-Time and Harvest,” “The Shoemakers,” 
“The Huskers.” 

7. More personal are: “Memories,” “The 
Barefoot Boy,” “My Psalm,” “My Playmate,” 
“The Eternal Goodness.” 

What feature of Whittier’s personality is 
brought out by each section listed above? 


SELECTIONS FROM HOLMES 


DOROTHY Q. 
A FAMILY PORTRAIT 


Grandmother’s mother: her age, I guess, 

Thirteen summers, or something less; 

Girlish bust, but womanly air; 

Smooth, square forehead with uprolled 
hair; 

Lips that lover has never kissed; 5 

Taper fingers and slender wrist; 

Hanging sleeves of stiff brocade; 

So they painted the little maid. 


On her hand a parrot green 

Sits unmoving and broods serene. 10 
Hold up the canvas full in view— 

Look! there’s a rent the light shines through, 
Dark with a century’s fringe of dust— 
That was a Red-Coat’s rapier-thrust! 
Such is the tale the lady old, 15 
Dorothy’s daughter’s daughter, told. 


Who the painter was none may tell— 
One whose best was not over well; 
Hard and dry, it must be confessed, 
Flat as a rose that has long been pressed; 
Yet in her cheek the hues are bright, 
Dainty colors of red and white, 

And in her slender shape are seen 

Hint and promise of stately mien. 


20 


Look not on her with eyes of scorn— 25 
Dorothy Q. was a lady born! 

Ay! since the galloping Normans came, 
England’s annals have known her name; 
And still to the three-hilled rebel town 
Dear is that ancient name’s renown, 30 


29. three-hilled rebel town, Boston, which was 
built on a three-topped hill. i 


For many a civic wreath they won, 
The youthful sire and the gray-haired son. 


O Damsel Dorothy! Dorothy Q.! 

Strange is the gift that I owe to you; 
Suth a gift as never a king T 35 
Save to daughter or son might bring— 
All my tenure of heart and hand, 

All my title to house and land; 

Mother and sister and child and wife 

And joy and sorrow and death and life! 40 


What if a hundred years ago 

Those close-shut lips had answered NO, 
When forth the tremulous question came 
That cost the maiden her Norman name, 
And under the folds that look so still 45 
The bodice swelled with the bosom’s thrill? 
Should I be I, or would it be 


One-tenth another, to nine-tenths me? 


Soft is the breath of a maiden’s YEs: 

Not the light gossamer stirs with less; 50 

But never a cable that holds so fast 

Through all the battles of wave and blast, 

And never an echo of speech or song 

That lives in the babbling air so long! 

There were tones in the voice that whis- 
pered then 55 

You may hear today in a hundred men. 


O lady and lover, how faint and far 

Your images hover—and here we are, 
Solid and stirring in flesh and bone— 
Edward’s and Dorothy’s—all their own—eo 
A goodly record for Time to show 

Of a syllable spoken so long ago!— 

Shall I bless you, Dorothy, or forgive 

For the tender whisper that bade me live? 
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It shall be a blessing, my little maid! 65 
I will heal the stab of the Red-Coat’s blade, 
And freshen the gold of the tarnished frame, 
And gild with a rime your household name 
So you shall smile on us brave and bright 
As first you greeted the morning’s light, 70 
And live untroubled by woes and fears 

Through a second youth of a hundred years. 


MY AUNT 


My aunt! my dear unmarried aunt! 
Long years have o’er her flown; 
Yet still she strains the aching clasp 
That binds her virgin zone; 
I know it hurts her—though she looks 5 
As cheerful as she can; 
Her waist is ampler than her life, 
For life is but a span. 


My aunt! my poor deluded aunt! 
Her hair is almost gray; 10 
Why will she train that winter curl 
In such a spring-like way? 
How can she lay her glasses down, 
And say she reads as well, 
When, through a double convex lens, 15 
She just makes out to spell? 


Her father—grandpapa! forgive 
This erring lip its smiles— 
Vowed she should make the finest girl 
Within a hundred miles; 20 
He sent her to a stylish school; 
*T was in her thirteenth June; 
And with her, as the rules required, 
“Two towels and a spoon.” 


They braced my aunt against a board, 25 
To make her straight and tall; 

They laced her up, they starved her down, 
To make her light and small; 

They pinched her feet, they singed her hair, 
They screwed it up with pins— 30 

Oh, never mortal suffered more 
In penance for her sins. 


So, when my precious aunt was done, 
My grandsire brought her back 

(By daylight, lest some rabid youth 35 
Might follow on the track); 

“Ah!” said my grandsire, as he shook 
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Some powder in his pan, 
“What could this lovely creature do 
Against a desperate man!” 40 


Alas! nor chariot, nor barouche, 
Nor bandit cavalcade, 
Tore from the trembling father’s arms 
His all-accomplished maid. 
For her how happy had it been! 45 
And Heaven had spared to me 
To see one sad, ungathered rose 
On my ancestral tree. 


THE LAST LEAF 


I saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door, 
And again 

The pavement stones resound 

As he totters o’er the ground 5 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 
Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 
Not a better man was found 10 
By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 
And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan, 15 
And he shakes his feeble head, 
That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone.” 


The mossy marbles rest 

On the lips that he has pressed 20 
In their bloom; 

And the names he loved to hear 

Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said— 25 
Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long. ago— 
That he had a Roman nose, 
And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 30 


_38. pan, the small receptacle for powder in the old 
flintlock musket. 
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But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff, 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a melancholy crack 35 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 40 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 45 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


THE BOYS 


Has there any old fellow got mixed with 
the boys? 

Tf there has, take him out, without making 
a noise. 

Hang the Almanac’s cheat and the Cata- 
logue’s spite! 

Old Time is a liar! Were twenty tonight! 


We're twenty! Were twenty! Who says 


we are more? 5 
He’s tipsy—young jackanapes !—show him 
the door! 
“Gray temples at twenty?”—Yes! white, if 
we please; 


Where the snowflakes fall thickest there’s 
nothing can freeze! 


Was it snowing I spoke of? Excuse the 
mistake! 

Look close—you will see not a sign of a 
flake; 10 

We want some new garlands for those we 
have shed— 

And these are white roses in place of the 
red! 


We've a trick, we young fellows, you may 
have been told, 
Of talking (in public) as if we were old— 
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That boy we call “Doctor,” and this we 


call “‘Judge’— 15 

It’s a neat little fiction—of course it’s all 
fudge. 

That fellow’s the ‘‘Speaker’”—the one on 
the right; 

“Mr. Mayor,” my young one, how are you 
tonight? 


That’s our “Member of Congress,” we say 
when we chaff; 

There’s the “Reverend” What’s his name? 
—don’t make me laugh. 20 


That boy with the grave mathematical look 

Made believe he had written a wonderful 
book, 

And the Royau Socrery thought it was 
true! 

So they chose him right in; a good joke it 
was, too! 


There’s a boy, we pretend, with a three- 


decker-brain, 25 
That couid harness a team with a logical 
chain; 


When he spoke for our manhood in syl- 
labled fire, 

We called him “‘The Justice,” but now he’s 
“The Squire.” 


And there’s a nice youngster of excellent 


pith— 

Fate tried to conceal him by naming him 
Smith; 30 

But he shouted a song for the brave and 
the free— 

Just read on his medal, “My country, of 
thee!” 


You hear that boy laughing?—You think 
he’s all fun; 
But the angels laugh, too, at the good he 


has done; 
The children laugh loud as they troop to 
his call, 35 


And the poor man that knows him laughs 
loudest of all! 


Yes, were boys—always playing with 
tongue or with pen— 

And I sometimes have asked, Shall we ever 
be men? 
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Shall we always be youthful and laughing 
and gay, 

Till the last dear companion drops smiling 
away? - 40 


Then here’s to our boyhood, its gold and 
its gray! 

The stars of its winter, the dews of its May! 

And when we have done with our life-last- 
ing toys, 

Dear Father, take care of thy children, 
THE BOYS! 


CONTENTMENT 
“Man wants but little here below.” * 


Little I ask; my wants are few; 
I only. wish a hut of stone 
(A very plain brown stone will do) 
That I may call my own; 
And close at hand is such a one, 5 
In yonder street that fronts the sun. 


Plain food is quite enough for me; 
Three courses are as good as ten; 
If Nature can subsist on three, 
Thank Heaven for three. Amen! 10 
I always thought cold victual nice— 
My choice would be vanilla-ice. 


I care not much for gold or land; 
Give me a mortgage here and there— 
Some good bank-stock—some note of hand, 
Or trifling railroad share— 16 
I only ask that Fortune send 
A little more than I shall spend. 


Honors are silly toys, I know, 
And titles are but empty names; 20 
I would, perhaps, be Plenipo— 
But only near St. James; 
Pm very sure I should not care 
To fill our Gubernator’s chair. 


Jewels are baubles; ’tis a sin 25 
To care for such unfruitful things; 

One good-sized diamond in a pin— 
Some, not so large, in rings— 

A ruby, and a pearl, or so, 

Will do for me—I laugh at show. 30 


*Man wants, ete., from Oliver Goldsmith’s “The 
Hermit,” stanza eight. 21. Plenipo, short for pleni- 
potentiary, a representative of the United States to a 
foreign country or court. St. James (line 22) is the name 
given to the British court. 
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My dame should dress in cheap attire 
(Good, heavy silks are never dear); | 
I own perhaps I might desire 
Some shawls of true cashmere, 
Some marrowy crapes of China silk, 35 
Like wrinkled skins on scalded milk. 


I would not have the horse I drive 

So fast that folks must stop and stare; 
An easy gait—two, forty-five— 

Suits me; I do not care— 40 
Perhaps, for just a single spurt, 
Some seconds less would do no hurt. 


Of pictures, I should like to own 
Titians and Raphaels three or four— 
I love so much their style and tone— 45 
One Turner, and no more 
(A landscape—foreground golden dirt— 
The sunshine painted with a squirt). 


Of books but few—some fifty score 
For daily use, and bound for wear: 50 
The rest upon an upper floor; 
Some little luxury there 
Of red morocco’s gilded gleam, 
And vellum rich as country cream. 


Busts, cameos, gems—such things as these, 
Which others often show for pride, 56 
I value for their power to please, 
And selfish churls deride; 
One Stradivarius, I confess, 
Two Meerschaums, I would fain possess. 60 


Wealth’s wasteful tricks I will not learn, 
Nor ape the glittering upstart fool; 

Shall not carved tables serve my turn, 
But all must be buhl? 

Give grasping pomp its double share— 65 

I ask but one recumbent chair. 


Thus humble let me live and die, 
Nor long for Midas’ golden touch; 
If Heaven more generous gifts deny, 
I shall not miss them much— 70 
Too grateful for the blessing lent 
Of simple tastes and mind content! 


44-46. Titians, Raphaels, _ Turner, paintings by 
three famous artists—the Italians, Titian (1477-1576) 
and Raphael (1483-1520), and the Englishman, Turner 
(1775-1851). Their paintings are extremely expensive. 
59. Stradivarius, a rare, expensive violin. 60. Meers- 
chaum, “an expensive pipe. 64. buhl, inlaid work of 
tortoise shell, mother of pearl, and metal. 
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From THE AUTOCRAT OF THE 
BREAKFAST TABLE 


CHAPTER 1 


* * * 


You don’t suppose that my 
remarks made at this table are like so 
many postage-stamps, do you—each 
to be only once uttered? If you do, 
you are mistaken. He must be a 
poor creature that does not often re- 
peat himself. Imagine the author of 
the excellent piece of advice, “Know 
thyself,” never alluding to that senti- 
ment again during the course of a pro- 
tracted existence! Why, the truths a 
man carries about with him are his 
tools; and do you think a carpenter is 
bound to use the same plane but once 
to smooth a knotty board with, or to 
hang up his hammer after it has 
driven its first nail? I shall never 
repeat a conversation, but an idea 
often. I shall use the same types 
when I like, but not commonly the 
same stereotypes. A thought is often 
original, though you have uttered it a 
hundred times. It has come to you 
over a new route, by a new and express 
train of associations. 

Sonietimes, but rarely, one may be 
caught making the same speech twice 
over, and yet be held blameless. 
Thus, a certain lecturer, after perform- 
ing in an inland city, where dwells a 
littératrice of note, was invited to 
meet her and others over the social 
teacup. She pleasantly referred ‘to 
his many wanderings in his new oc- 
cupation. “Yes,” he replied, “I am 
like the Huma, the bird that never 
lights, being always in the cars, as 
he is always on the wing.’ —Years 
elapsed. The lecturer visited the 
same place once more for the same 
purpose. Another social cup after 
the lecture, and a second meeting with 


8. Know thyself, from Pope’s Essay on Man. 29. 
littératrice, literary woman. 
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distinguished lady. “You are con- 
stantly going from place to place,” 
she said.—‘‘Yes,” he answered, “I 
am like the Huma’’—and finished the 
sentence as before. 

What horrors, when it flashed over 

him that he had made this fine speech, 
word for word, twice over! Yet it was 
not true, as the lady might perhaps 
have fairly inferred, that he had em- 
bellished his conversation with the 
Huma daily during that whole inter- 
val of years. On the contrary, he 
had never once thought of the odious 
fowl until the recurrence of precisely 
the same circumstances brought up 
precisely the same idea. He ought 
to have been proud of the accuracy of 
his mental adjustments. Given cer- 
tain factors, and a sound brain should 
always evolve the same fixed product 
with the certainty of Babbage’s cal- 
culating machine. 
What a satire, by the way, is 
that machine on the mere mathema- 
tician! A  Frankenstein-monster, a 
thing without brains and without 
heart, too stupid to make a blunder; 
that turns out formule like a corn- 
sheller, and never grows any wiser 
or better, though it grind a thousand 
bushels of them! 

I have an immense respect for a 
man of talents plus “the mathe- 
matics.” But the calculating power 
alone should seem to be the least 
human of qualities, and to have the 
smallest amount of reason in it; since 
a machine can be made to do the work 
of three or four calculators, and better 
than any one of them. Sometimes I 
have been troubled that I had not a 
deeper intuitive apprehension of the 
relations of numbers. But the triumph 
of the ciphering hand-organ has con- 
soled me. I always fancy I can hear 
the wheels clicking in a calculator’s 


64. Babbage, Charles (1792-1871), an English mathe- 
matician. 68. Frankenstein-monster, in Mrs. Shel- 
ley’s romance Frankenstein, a creature made in the dis- 
secting room of a scientist. 
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brain. The power of dealing with 
numbers is a kind of “detached lever” 
arrangement which may be put into 
a mighty poor watch. I suppose it is 
about as common as the power of 
moving the ears voluntarily, which is 
a moderately rare endowment. 

Little localized powers, and 
little narrow streaks of specialized 
knowledge, are things men are very 
apt to be conceited about. Nature is 
very wise; but for this encouraging 
principle how many small talents and 
little accomplishments would be neg- 
lected! Talk about conceit as much 
as you like, it is to human character 
what salt is to the ocean; it keeps it 
sweet, and renders it endurable. Say 
rather it is like the natural unguent of 
the sea-fowl’s plumage, which en- 
ables him to shed the rain that falls 
on him and the wave in which he dips. 
When one has had all his conceit taken 
out of him, when he has lost all his 
illusions, his feathers will soon soak 
through, and he will fly no more. 

So you admire conceited people, do 
you? said the young lady who has 
come to the city to be finished off for— 
the duties of life. 

I am afraid you do not study logic 
at your school, my dear. It does not 
follow that I wish to be pickled in 
brine because I like a salt-water 
plunge at Nahant. I say that conceit 
is Just as natural a thing to human 
minds as a center is to a circle. But 
little-minded people’s thoughts move 
in such small circles that five min- 
utes’ conversation gives you an arc 
long enough to determine their whole 
curve. An arc in the movement of a 
large intellect does not sensibly differ 
from a straight line. Even if it 
have the third vowel as its center, it 
does not soon betray it. The highest 
thought, that is, is the most seemingly 


35. Nahant, 


a popular summer resort on Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 
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impersonal; it does not obviously 
imply any individual center. 


Audacious self-esteem, with good 50 


ground for it, is always imposing. 
What resplendent beauty that must 
have been which could have authorized 
Phryne to “peel”? in the way she did! 
What fine speeches are those two: 
“Non omnis mortar,” and “I have 
taken ‘all knowledge to be my prov- 
ince’! Even in common people, con- 
ceit has the virtue of making them 
cheerful; the man who thinks his wife, 60 
his baby, his house, his horse, his dog, 
and himself severally unequaled, is 
almost sure to be a good-humored 
person, though liable to be tedious at 
times. 


What are the great faults of 
conversation? Want of ideas, want 
of words, want of manners, are the 
principal ones, I suppose you think. 
I don’t doubt it, but I will tell you 70 
what I have found spoil more good 
talks than anything else—long argu- 
ments on special points between peo- 
ple who differ on the fundamental 
principles upon which these points 
depend. No men can have satisfac- 
tory relations with each other until 
they have agreed on certain ultimata 
of belief not to be disturbed in ordi- 
nary conversation, and unless they so 
have sense enough to trace the sec- 
ondary questions depending upon 
these ultimate beliefs to their source. 
In short, just as a written constitu- 
tion is essential to the best social 
order, so a code of? finalities is a 
necessary condition of profitable talk 
between two persons. Talking is like 
playing on the harp; there is as much 
in laying the hand on the strings to 90 
stop their vibrations as in twanging 
them to bring out their music. 

Do you mean to say the pun 


54. Phryne, a celebrated Athenian beauty of antiquity. 
56. Non omnis moriar, I shall not wholly die, Horace, 
Book III, Ode 30. 1 have, etc., from Bacon’s Letters, 
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question is not clearly settled in your 
minds? Let me lay down the law 
upon the subject. Life and language 
are alike sacred. Homicide and ver- 
bicide—that is, violent treatment of 
a word with fatal results to its legiti- 
mate meaning, which is its life—are 
alike forbidden. Manslaughter, which 
is the meaning of the one, is the same 
as man’s laughter, which is the end 
of the other. A pun is prima facie an 
insult to the person you are talking 
with. It implies utter indifference to 
or sublime contempt for his remarks, 
no matter how serious. I speak of 
total depravity, and one says all that 
is written on the subject is deep raving. 
I have committed my self-respect by 
talking with such a person. I should 
like to commit him, but cannot, be- 
cause he is a nuisance. Or I speak of 
geological convulsions, and he asks me 
what was the cosine of Noah’s ark; 
also, whether the Deluge was not a 
deal huger than any modern inunda- 
tion. 

A pun does not commonly justify 
a blow in return. . But if a blow were 
given for such cause, and death en- 
sued, the jury would be judges both 
of the facts and of the pun, and might, 
if the latter were of an aggravated 
character, return a verdict of justifiable 
homicide. ‘Thus, in a case lately de- 
cided before Miller, J. Doe presented 
Roe a subscription paper, and urged 
the claims of suffering humanity. 
Roe replied by asking, “When charity 
was like a top?” It was in evidence 
that Doe preserved a dignified silence. 
Roe then said, “When it begins to 
hum.” Doe then—and not till then— 
struck Roe, and his head happening 
to strike a bound volume of the 
Monthly Rag-bag and Stolen Mis- 
cellany, intense mortification ensued, 
with a fata! result. The chief laid 


11. prima facie, obviously. 23. cosine, in trigo- 


nometry, the measure of an arc. 
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down his notions of the law to his 
brother justices, who unanimously 
replied, “Jest so.” The chief re- 
joined that no man should jest so 
without being punished for it, and 
charged for the prisoner, who was 
acquitted, and the pun ordered to be 
burned by the sheriff. The bound 
volume was forfeited as a deodand, 
but not claimed. 

People that make puns are like 
wanton boys that put coppers on the 
railroad tracks. They amuse them- 
selves and other children, but their 
little work may upset a freight train 
of conversation for the sake of a 
battered witticism. 


* * * 


What if, instead of talking this 
morning, I should read you a copy 
of verses, with critical remarks by 
the author? Any of the company 
can retire that like. 


When Eve had led her lord away, 
And Cain had killed his brother, 
The stars and flowers, the poets say, 

Agreed with one another, 


To cheat the cunning tempter’s art, 
And teach the race its duty, 

By keeping on its wicked heart 
Their eyes of light and beauty. 


A million sleepless lids, they say, 
Will be at least a warning; 

And so the flowers would watch by day 
The stars from eve to morning. 


On hill and prairie, field and lawn, 
Their dewy eyes upturning, 
The flowers still watch from reddening 
dawn, 
Till western skies are burning. 


Alas! each hour of daylight tells 
A tale of shame so crushing 


56. deodand, anything given up as a penalty. 
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That some turn white as sea-bleached 
shells, 
And some are always blushing. 


But when the patient stars look down 
On all their light discovers, 

The traitor’s smile, the murderer’s frown, 
The lips of lying lovers, 


They try to shut their saddening eyes, 
And in the vain endeavor 

We see them twinkling in the skies, 
And so they wink forever. 


What do you think of these verses, 
my friends?—Is that piece an im- 
promptu? said my landlady’s daugh- 
ter. (Aet. 19+. Tender-eyed blonde. 
Long ringlets. Cameo pin. Gold 
pencil-case on a chain. Locket. 
Bracelet. Album. Autograph book. 
Accordion. Reads Byron, Tupper, 
and Sylvanus Cobb, Junior, while her 
mother makes the puddings. Says, 
“Yes?” when you tell her anything.) 
—Owui et non, ma petite—Yes and no, 
my child. Five of the seven verses 
were written off-hand; the other two 
took a week—that is, were hanging 
round the desk in a ragged, forlorn, 
unrimed condition as long as that. 
All poets will tell you just such 
stories. C’est le dernier pas qui coute. 
Don’t you know how hard it is for 
some people to get out of a room 
after their visit is really over? They 
want to be off, and you want to 
have them off, but they don’t know 
how to manage it. One would think 
they had been built in your parlor 
or study, and were waiting to be 
launched. I have contrived a sort of 
ceremonial inclined plane for such 
visitors, which being lubricated with 
certain smooth phrases, I back them 
down, metaphorically speaking, stern- 


l4. Aet., aged. 18-19. Tupper, Martin (1810-1889), 
an English Poet; Sylvanus Cobb, Junior (1823-1887), 
American miscellaneous writer. They were both very 
popular in their day. 29. C’est le dernier pas, etc., 
it is the last step which is most difficult. 
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foremost, into their “native element,” 
the great ocean of outdoors. Well, 
now, there are poems as hard to get 
rid of as these rural visitors. They 
come in glibly, use up all the service- 
able rimes, day, ray, beauty, duty, 
skies, eyes, other, brother, mountain, 


fountain, and the like; and so they : 


go on until you think it is time for the 
wind-up, and the wind-up won’t come 
on any terms. So they lie about until 
you get sick of the sight of them, and 
end by thrusting some cold scrap of 
a final couplet upon them, and turning 
them out of doors. I suspect a good 
many “impromptus” could tell just 
such a story as the above. Here 
turning to our landlady, I used an 
illustration which pleased the com- 
pany much at the time, and has since 
been highly commended. “Madam,” 
I said, “‘you can pour three gills and 
three-quarters of honey from that 
pint jug, if it is full, in less than one 
minute; but, Madam, you could not 
empty that last quarter of a gill, 
though you were turned into a marble 
Hebe, and held the vessel upside down 
for a thousand years.” 

One gets tired to death of the old, 
old rimes, such as you see in that 
copy of verses—which I don’t mean 
to abuse, or to praise either. I always 
feel as if I were a cobbler, putting 
new top-leathers to an old pair of 
boot-soles and bodies, when I am 
fitting sentiments to these venerable 
jingles: 


youth 

. morning 
truth 
warning. 


Nine-tenths of the “Juvenile Poems” 
written spring out of the above musical 
and suggestive coincidences. 

* * * 


70. Hebe, the 


goddess of youth and the cup-bearer of 
the gods, 
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CHAPTER III 


* * * 


But remember that talking is 
one of the fine arts—the noblest, the 
most important, and the most diffi- 
cult—and that its fluent harmonies 
may be spoiled by the intrusion of a 
single harsh note. Therefore con- 
versation which is suggestive rather 
than argumentative, which lets out the 
most of each talker’s results of 
thought, is commonly the pleasantest 
and the most profitable. It is not 
easy, at the best, for two persons 
talking together to make the most of 
each other’s thoughts, there are so 
many of them. 

[The company looked as if they 
wanted an explanation.] 

When John and Thomas, for in- 
stance, are talking together, it is nat- 
ural enough that among the six there 
should be more or less confusion and 
misapprehension. 

[Our landlady turned pale—no 
doubt she thought there was a screw 
loose in my intellects—and that in- 
volved the probable loss of a boarder. 
A severe-looking person, who wears 
a Spanish cloak and a sad cheek, 
fluted by the passions of the melo- 
drama, whom I understand to be the 
professional ruffian of the neighboring 
theater, alluded, with a certain lifting 
of the brow, drawing down of the 
corners of the mouth, and somewhat 
rasping voce di petti, to Falstaff’s nine 
men in buckram. Everybody looked 
up. I believe the old gentleman op- 
posite was afraid I should seize the 
carving-knife; at any rate, he slid it 
to one side, as it were carelessly.] 

I think, I said, I can make it plain 
to Benjamin Franklin here, that there 
are at least six personalities distinctly 
to be recognized as taking part in that 
dialogue between John and Thomas. 


35. voce di petti, deep chest tones. Falstaff’s nine 
men in buckram, from Shakespeare's I Henry IV, II, iv. 
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1. The real John; known only 
to his Maker. 

2. John’s ideal John; never 
the real one, and often 
very unlike him. 

8. Thomass ideal John; 
never the real John, nor 
John’s John, but often 
very unlike either. 


1. The real Thomas. 


Three Thomases/ ? Thomas’s ideal 
Thomas. 


3. John’s ideal Thomas. 


Three Johns 


Only one of the three Johns is taxed; 
only one can be weighed on a platform- 
balance; but the other two are just as 
important in the conversation. Let us 
suppose the real John to be old, dull, 
and ill-looking. But as the Higher 
Powers have not conferred on men the 
gift of seeing themselves in the true 
light, John very possibly conceives 
himself to be youthful, witty, and 
fascinating, and talks from the point 
of view of this ideal. Thomas, again, 
believes him to be an artful rogue, we 
will say; therefore he is, so far as 
Thomas’s attitude in the conversation 
is concerned, an artful rogue, though 
really simple and stupid. The same 
conditions apply to the three Thom- 
ases. It follows that, until a man 
can be found who knows himself as 
his Maker knows him, or who sees 
himself as others see him, there must 
be at least six persons engaged in 
every dialogue between two. Of these, 
the least important, philosophically 
speaking, is the one that we have 
called the real person. No wonder 
two disputants often get angry, when 
there are six of them talking and 
listening all at the same time. 

[A very unphilosophical application 
of the above remarks was made by a 
young fellow, answering to the name 
of John, who sits near me at table. 
A certain basket of peaches, a rare 
vegetable, little known to boarding 
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houses, was on its way to me via this 
unlettered Johannes. He appropri- 
ated the three that remained in the 
basket, remarking that there was just 
one apiece for him. I convinced him 
that his practical inference was hasty 
and illogical, but in the meantime he 
had eaten the peaches.] 


CHAPTER VII 
so o 3 * 


A young friend has lately written 
an admirable article in one of the 
journals, entitled, “Saints and Their 
Bodies.” Approving of his general 
doctrines, and grateful for his records 
of personal experience, I cannot refuse 
to add my own experimental confirma- 
tion of his eulogy of one particular 
form of active exercise and amusement, 
namely, boating. For the past nine 
years, I have rowed about, during a 
good part of the summer, on fresh or 
salt water. My present fleet on the 
river Charles consists of three row- 
boats: 1. A small flat-bottomed skiff 
of the shape of a flatiron, kept mainly 
to lend to boys. 2. A fancy “dory” for 
two pairs of sculls, in which I some- 
times go out with my young folks. 
3. My own particular water-sulky, a 
“skeleton” or “shell”? race-boat, twen- 
ty-two feet long, with huge out-riggers, 
which boat I pull with ten-foot sculls 
—alone, of course, as it holds but one, 
and tips him out, if he doesn’t mind what 
he is about. In this I glide around the 
Back Bay, down the stream, up the 
Charles to Cambridge and Watertown, 
up the Mystic, round the wharves, in 
the wake of steamboats, which leave 
a swell after them delightful to rock 
upon; I linger under the bridges—those 
“caterpillar bridges” as my brother 
professor so happily called them; rub 


9. young friend, Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
(1823-1911). The article appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
for March, 1858. 
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against the black sides of old wood- 
schooners; cool down under the over- 
hanging stern of some tall Indiaman; 
stretch across to the Navy- Yard, where 
the sentinel warns me off from the 
Ohio—just as if I should hurt her by 
lying in her shadow; then strike out 
into the harbor, where the water gets 
clear and the air smells of the ocean— 
till all at once I remember that, if a 
west wind blows up of a sudden, I shall 
drift along past the islands, out of 
sight of the dear old State-house— 
plate, tumbler, knife and fork all wait- 
ing at home, but no chair drawn up at 
the table—all the dear people wait- 
ing, waiting, waiting, while the boat is 
sliding, sliding, sliding into the great 
desert, where there is no tree and 
no fountain. As I don’t want my 
wreck to be washed up on one of 
the beaches in company with devil’s- 
aprons, bladder-weeds, dead horse- 
shoes, and bleached crab-shells, I turn 
about and flap my long, narrow wings 
for home. When the tide is running 
out swiftly, I have a splendid fight to 
get through the bridges, but always 
make it a rule to beat. . . . Then back 
to my moorings at the foot of the Com- 
mon, off with the rowing-dress, dash 
under the green translucent wave, re- 
turn to the garb of civilization, walk 
through my garden, take a look at my 
elms on the Common, and, reaching 
my habitat, indulge in the Elysian 


abandonment of a huge recumbent: 


chair. 

When I have established a pair of 
well-pronounced feathering-calluses on 
my thumbs, when I am in training so 
that I can do my fifteen miles at a 
stretch without coming to grief in any 
way, when I can perform my mile in 
eight minutes or a little less, then I 


‘feel as if I had old Time’s head in chan- 


cery, and could give it to him at my 
leisure. 


I do not deny the attraction of walk- 
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ing. I have bored this ancient city 
through and through in my daily 
travels, until I know it as an old in- 
habitant of a Cheshire knows his 
cheese. Why, it was I who, in the 
course of these rambles, discovered 
that remarkable avenue called Myrtle 
Street, stretching in one long line from 
east of the Reservoir to a precipitous 
and rudely paved cliff which looks 
down on the grim abode of Science, 
and beyond it to the far hills; a prome- 
nade so delicious in its repose, so cheer- 
fully varied with glimpses down the 
northern slope into busy Cambridge 
Street with its iron river of the horse- 
railroad, and wheeled barges gliding 
back and forward over it—so delight- 
fully closing at its western extermity 
in sunny courts and passages where I 
know peace, and beauty, and virtue, 
and serene old age must be perpetual 
tenants—so alluring to all who desire 
to take their daily stroll, in the words 
of Dr. Watts— 


Alike unknowing and unknown— 


that nothing but a sense of duty would 
have prompted me to reveal the secret 
of its existence. I concede, therefore, 
that walking is an immeasurably fine 
invention, of which old age ought con- 
stantly to avail itself. 

Saddle-leather is in some respects 
even preferable to sole-leather. The 
principal objection to it is of a financial 
character. But you may be sure that 
Bacon and Sydenham did not recom- 
mend it for nothing. One’s hepar, or 
in vulgar language, liver—a ponderous 
organ, weighing some three or four 
pounds—goes up and down like the 
dasher of a churn in the midst of the 
other vital arrangements, at every step 


ll. abode of Science, the Harvard Medical School. 
In Holmes’s day it was at the foot of Myrtle Street, which 
runs west from the back of the State House. 25. Watts, 
Isaac (1674-1748), chiefly famous for his hymns. 37. 
Bacon, Francis (1561-1626), a famous British writer of 
essays. In his essay “Of Studies” he advises riding as an 
excellent exercise. Sydenham, Thomas (1624-1689), a 
noted English physician who also recommended riding. 
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of a trotting horse. The brains also 
are shaken up like coppers in a money- 
box. Riding is good for those that are 
born with a silver-mounted bridle in 
their hand, and can ride as much and 
as often as they like, without thinking 
all the time they hear that steady 
grinding sound as the horse’s jaws 
triturate with calm lateral movement 
the bank-bills and promises to pay 
upon which it is notorious that the 
profligate animal in question feeds day 
and night. 

Instead, however, of considering 
these kinds of exercise in this empirical 
way, I will devote a brief space to an 
examination of them in a more scien- 
tific form. 

The pleasure of exercise is due first to 
a purely physical impression, and 
secondly to a sense of power in action. 
The first source of pleasure varies of 
course with our condition and the 
state of the surrounding circum- 
stances; the second with the amount 
and kind of power, and the extent and 
kind of action. In all forms of active 
exercise there are three powers simul- 
taneously in action—the will, the 
muscles, and the intellect. Each of 
these predominates in different kinds 
of exercise. In walking, the will and 
muscles are so accustomed to work 
together and perform their task with 
so little expenditure of force that the 
intellect is left comparatively free. 
The mental pleasure in walking, as 
such, is in the sense of power over all 
our moving machinery. But in rid- 
ing, I have the additional pleasure of 
governing another will, and my muscles 
extend to the tips of the animal’s ears 
and to his four hoofs, instead of stop- 
ping at my hands and feet. Now in 
this extension of my volition and my 
physical frame into another animal, my 


tyrannical instincts and my desire for 90 


heroic strength are at once gratified. 
When the horse ceases to have a will of 
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his own and his muscles require no 
special attention on your part, then 
you may live on horseback as Wesley 
did, and write sermons or take naps, as 
you like. But you will observe that, 
in riding on horseback, you always 
have a feeling that, after all, it is not 
you that do the work, but the animal, 
and this prevents the satisfaction from 
being complete. 

Now let us look at the conditions of 
rowing. I won’t suppose you to be 
disgracing yourself in one of those 
miserable tubs, tugging in which is to 
rowing the true boat what riding a 
cow is to bestriding an Arab. You 
know the Eskimo kayak (if that is 
the name of it), don’t you? Look 
at that model of one over my door. 
Sharp, rather?—On the contrary, it is 
a lubber to the one you and I must 
have; a Dutch fishwife to Psyche, 
contrasted with what I will tell you 
about. Our boat, then, is something 
of the shape of a pickerel, as you look 
down upon his back, he lying in the 
sunshine just where the sharp edge of 
the water cuts in among the lily-pads. 
It is a kind of giant pod, as one may 
say—tight everywhere except in a 
little place in the middle, where you 
sit. Its length is from seven to ten 
yards, and as it is only from sixteen to 
thirty inches wide in its widest part, 
you understand why you want those 
“outriggers,” or projecting iron frames 
with the rowlocks in which the oars 
play. My rowlocks are five feet apart 
—double the greatest width of the boat. 

Here you are, then, afloat with a 
body a rod and a half long, with arms, 
or wings, as you may choose to call 
them, stretching more than twenty feet 
from tip to tip; every volition of yours 
extending as perfectly into them as if 


3. Wesley, John (1703-1791), the founder of Method- 


ism, who rode throughout the breadth and length of 
England to preach, 22. Psyche, the personification of 
the soul; a beautiful and graceful girl in Greek mythology. 
Beside her a “Dutch fishwife” would appear extremely 


ungainly and unattractive. 
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your spinal cord ran down the center 
strip of your boat, and the nerves of 
your arms tingled as far as the broad 
blades of your oars—oars of spruce, 
balanced, leathered, and ringed under 
your own special direction. This, in 
sober earnest, is the nearest approach 
to flying that man has ever made or 
perhaps ever will make. As the hawk 
sails without flapping his pinions, so 
you drift with the tide when you will, 
in the most luxurious form of locomo- 
tion indulged to an embodied spirit. 
But if your blood wants rousing, turn 


round that stake in the river, which 6 


you see a mile from here; and when 
you come in in sixteen minutes (if you 
do, for we are old boys, and not 
champion scullers, you remember), 
then say if you begin to feel a little 
warmed up or not! You can row 
easily and gently all day, and you can 
row yourself blind and black in the 
face in ten minutes, just as you like. 
It has been long agreed that there is 
no way in which a man can accomplish 
so much labor with his muscles as in 
rowing. It is in the boat, then, that 
man finds the largest extension of his 
volitional and muscular existence; 
and yet he may tax both of them so 
slightly, in that most delicious of exer- 
cises, that he shall mentally write his 
sermon or his poem, or recall the re- 
marks he has made in company and 
put them in form for the public, as 
well as in his easy-chair. 

I dare not publicly name the rare 
joys, the infinite delights, that intox- 
icate me on some sweet June morning, 
when the river and bay are smooth as 
a sheet of beryl-green silk, and I run 
along ripping it up with my knife-edged 
shell of a boat, ithe rent closing after 
me like those wounds of angels which 
Milton tells of, but the seam still 
shining for many a long rood behind 
me. To lie still over the Flats, where 

91. 


Milton tells of. Read Paradise Lost, vi, 330-331. 
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the waters are shallow, and see the 
crabs crawling and the sculpins gliding 
busily and silently beneath the boat— 
to rustle in through the long harsh 
grass that leads up some tranquil 
creek—to take shelter from the sun- 
beams under one of the thousand- 
footed bridges, and look down its inter- 
minable colonnades, crusted with green 
and oozy growths, studded with mi- 
nute barnacles, and belted with rings 
of dark muscles, while overhead streams 
and thunders that other river whose 
every wave is a human soul flowing to 
eternity as the river below flows to the 
ocean—lying there moored unseen, in 
loneliness so profound that the columns 
of Tadmor in the Desert could not 
seem more remote from life—the cool 
breeze on one’s forehead, the stream 
whispering against the half-sunken 
pillars—why should I tell of these 
things, that I should live to see my 
beloved haunts invaded and the waves 
blackened with boats as with a swarm 
of water beetles? What a city of 
idiots we must be not to have covered 
this glorious bay with gondolas and 
wherries, as we have just learned to 
cover the ice in winter with skaters! 
Tam satisfied that such a set of black- 
coated,  stiff-jointed,  soft-muscled, 
paste-complexioned youth as we can 
boast in our Atlantic cities never be- 
fore sprang from loins of Anglo- 
Saxon lineage. Of the females that 
are the mates of these males I do 
not here speak. I preached my sermon 
from the lay-pulpit on this matter a 
good while ago. Of course, if you 
heard it, you know my belief is that 
the total climatic influences here are 
getting up a number of new patterns 
of humanity, some of which are not an 
improvement ontheold model. Clipper- 
built, sharp in the bows, long in the 
spars, slender to look at, and fast to 


18. Tadmor, or Palmyra, an ancient city situated in the 
desert east of Syria. Its ruins are still visited by travelers. 
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go, the ship, which is the great organ 
of our national life of relation, is but 
a reproduction of the typical form 
which the elements impress upon its 
builder. All this we cannot help; but 
we can make the best of these in- 
fluences, such as they are. We have a 
few good boatmen—no good horse- 
men that I hear of—I cannot speak for 
cricketing—but as for any great ath- 
letic feat performed by a gentleman 
in these latitudes, society would drop 
a man who should run around the 
Common in five minutes. Some of our 
amateur fencers, single-stick players, 
and boxers, we have no reason to be 
ashamed of. Boxing is rough play, 
but not too rough for a hardy young 
fellow. Anything is better than this 
white-blooded degeneration to which 
we all tend. 

I dropped into a gentlemen’s spar- 
ring exhibition only last evening. It 
did my heart good to see that there 
were afew young and youngish youths 
left who could take care of their own 
heads in case of emergency. It is a 
fine sight, that of a gentleman resolv- 
ing himself into the primitive con- 
stituents of his humanity. Here is a 
delicate young man now, with an in- 
tellectual countenance, a slight figure, 
a sub-pallid complexion, a most un- 
assuming deportment, a mild adoles- 
cent in fact, that any Hiram or 
Jonathan from between the plowtails 
would of course expect to handle with 
perfect ease. Oh, he is taking off his 
gold-bowed spectacles! Ah, he is 
divesting himself of his cravat! Why, 
he is stripping off his coat! Well, here 
he is, sure enough, in a tight silk shirt, 
and with two things that look like 
batter puddings in the place of his 
fists. Now see that other fellow with 
another pair of batter puddings—the 
big one with the broad shoulders; he 
will certainly knock the little man’s 
head off, if he strikes him. Feinting, 
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dodging, stopping, hitting, countering 
—little man’s head not off yet. You 
might as well try to jump upon your 
own shadow as to hit the little man’s 
intellectual features. He needn’t have 
taken off the gold-bowed spectacles at 
all. Quick, cautious, shifty, nimble, 
cool, he catches all the fierce lunges or 
gets out of their reach, till his turn 
comes, and then whack goes one of the 
batter puddings against the big one’s 
ribs, and bang goes the other into the 
big one’s face, and, staggering, shuff- 
ling, slipping, tripping, collapsing, 
sprawling, down goes the big one in a 
miscellaneous bundle.—If my young 
friend, whose excellent article I have 
referred to, could only introduce the 
manly art of self-defense among the 
clergy, I am satisfied that we should 
have better sermons and an infinitely 
less quarrelsome church-militant. A 
bout with the gloves would let off the 
ill-nature, and cure the indigestion, 
which, united, have embroiled their 
subject in a bitter controversy. We 
should then often hear that a point of 
difference between an infallible and a 
heretic, instead of being vehemently 
discussed in a series of newspaper arti- 
cles, had been settled by a friendly 
contest in several rounds, at the close 
of which the parties shook hands and 
appeared cordially reconciled. 


x x * 


CHAPTER XI 


* * * 


I think there is one habit—I 
said to our company a day or two 
afterwards—worse than of punning. 
It is the gradual substitution of cant 
or flash terms for words which truly 
characterize their objects. I have 
known several very genteel idiots 
whose whole vocabulary had del- 
iquesced into some half dozen ex- 
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pressions. All things fell into one of 
two great categories—fast or slow. 
Man’s chief end was to be a brick. 
When the great calamities of life over- 
took their friends, these last were 
spoken of as being a good deal cut up. 
Nine-tenths of human existence were 
summed up in the single word, bore. 
These expressions come to be the 
algebraic symbols of minds which have 
grown too weak or indolent to dis- 
criminate. They are the blank checks 
of intellectual bankruptcy—you may 
fill them up with what idea you like; 
it makes no difference, for there are 
no funds in the treasury upon which 
they are drawn. Colleges and good- 
for-nothing smoking-clubs are the 
places where these conversational fungi 
spring up most luxuriantly. Don’t 
think I undervalue the proper use and 
application of a cant word or phrase. 
It adds piquancy to conversation, as 
a mushroom does to a sauce. But it 
is no better than a toadstool, odious 
to the sense and poisonous to the 
intellect, when it spawns itself all over 
the talk of men and youths capable of 
talking, as it sometimes does. As we 
hear flash phraseology, it is commonly 
the dishwater from the washings of 
English dandyism, school-boy or full- 
grown, wrung out of a three-volume 
novel which had sopped it up; or de- 
canted from the pictured urn of Mr. 
Verdant Green, and diluted to suit 
the provincial climate. 

The young fellow called John 
spoke up sharply and said, it was 
“rum” to hear me “‘pitchin’ into fel- 
lers” for ‘“‘goin’ it in the slang line,” 
when I used all the flash words myself 
just when I pleased. 

I replied with my usual for- 
bearance.—Certainly, to give up the 
algebraic symbol, because a or b is 
often a cover for ideal nihility, would 
be unwise. I have heard a child 
laboring to express a certain condition, 
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imvolving a hitherto undescribed sen- 
sation (as it supposed), all of which 
could have been sufficiently explained 
by the participle—bored. I have seen 
a country clergyman, with a one- 
story intellect and a one-horse vocabu- 
lary, who has consumed his valuable 
time (and mine) freely, in developing 
an opinion of a brother-minister’s dis- 
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course, which would have been abun- 10 


dantly characterized by a peach-down- 
lipped sophomore in the one word— 
slow. Let us discriminate, and be 
shy of absolute proscription. I am 
omniverbivorous by nature and train- 
ing. Passing by such words as are 
poisonous, I can swallow most others, 
and chew such as I cannot swallow. . . 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


Dorothy Q. 1. One of Holmes’s ancestors on 
his mother’s side was Dorothy Quincy, his great- 
grandmother. The family had entered England 
from France at the time of the Norman Con- 
quest (1066). In America the first famous 
member, Josiah Quincy (1744-1775), a patriot 
of pre-Revolutionary times, was “youthful” in 
the sense that he died at the age of 31. Dorothy 
was.a niece of his. She later married Edward 
Jackson. As they lived in Boston, which was 
built on the three-topped hill now called Beacon 
Hill, her picture might easily have been injured 
by a British Red-Coat. Josiah’s son, called 
Josiah Quincy (1772-1864) also naturally became 
“oray-haired,” as he lived to be 92. Perhaps 
his most important civic wreath was his service 
as mayor of Boston (1823-1828). Holmes there- 
fore belongs to the aristocracy of Boston. Does 
he show pride in his ancestry? 

2. The poem reveals Holmes’s wit. How does 
it appear in the theme of the poem—Dorothy’s 
answer “yes”? How does it appear in separate 
lines? Quote. 

3. What is the meter of the poem? The 
rime-scheme? Do they seem old-fashioned? Do 
they suit the subject? 

My Aunt. Every stanza contains some of 
Holmes’s humor. Which is the most interesting? 

The Last Leaf. 1. The poem is about a real 
person, Major Thomas Melville, who was a 
familiar sight to Bostonians in 1831, when the 
lines were published. He was called “the last 
of the cocked hats,” and was pointed out as 
one of the “Indians” of the “Boston Tea Party” 
of 1774. Holmes in a note tells us: “His aspect 
among the crowds of a later generation reminded 
me of a withered leaf which was held to its stem 
through the storms of the autumn and winter, 
and finds itself still clinging to its bough while 
the new growths of spring are bursting their 
buds and spreading their foliage all around it.” 
Where does he express this thought in “The 
Last Leaf”? 


2. What lines are humorous? Which contain 
pathos? What makes the combination particu- 
larly delightful? 

3. What are the meter and. the rime? 
they appropriate to the mood of the poem? 

The Boys. 1. From 1851 to 1889 Holmes read 
a poem each year at the reunion of the famous 
Harvard class of 1829. Holmes was twenty at 
the time of his graduation. At the time of the 
reading of this poem he was fifty. The “Doctor” 
was Francis Thomas; the “Judge,” George Tyler 
Biglow, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts; the “Speaker,” Francis B. 
Crowninshield, Speaker of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives; the “Mayor,” G. W. 
Richardson of Worcester, Massachusetts; the 
“Member of Congress,” George T. Davis; the 
“Reverend,” James Freeman Clarke, a Unitarian 
minister. The “boy with the grave mathe- 
matical look?” was Benjamin Pierce, whose 
eminence in his field is shown by his honors: 
associate member of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of London and honorary member of the 
Royal Society of London. The boy with “the 
three-decker brain” was Benjamin Curtis, Judge 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
1851-1857. The “nice youngster” was Samuel 
Francis Smith, author of “America.” It is 
interesting to know that so many eminent men 
graduated from Harvard in one year. Are 
Holmes’s references to them: satirical, humor- 
ous, affectionate? Quote to prove. 

2. Compare this poem with Longfellow’s 
“Nature.” What is the difference in the use of 
toys in each poem? In the mood of the two? 

Contentment. 1. This poem is taken from The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, where it is intro- 
duced with the statement: “I think you will be 
willing to hear some lines which embody the 
subdued and limited desires of maturity.” The 
expression indicates that Holmes is satirizing 
the “subdued and limited desires” Thoreau 
described in Walden, which had been the sub- 
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ject of a good deal of discussion in the four 
years that had elapsed since its publication in 
1854. Where do you think the satire is keenest? 

2. Which of the luxuries do you think Holmes 
enjoyed most? Which would you most like to 
have? 

3. Now turn back to Thoreau. Did he have 
any of the luxurious tastes Holmes amusingly 
introduces? Which do you think was the hap- 
pier man? 

Review. Holmes’s poetry is prevailingly in- 
tellectual rather than emotional. Compare 
him with Emerson in this respect. What were 
the differences in their interests in life? What 
is the difference in the spirit or tone of their 
poetry? Which poet expresses his ideas in the 
more striking or memorable language? Which 
was the truer poet? 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 1. Dayou’ 
think it would have been pleasant toisit at the 
breakfast table when the Autocrat was dis- 
coursing? Give reasons. What other persons 
besides the Autocrat were present? 

2. What topics are introduced in the con- 
versation here reproduced? Which is most 
amusing to you? 

3. Bring in five other questions requiring not 
merely memory but reasoning. Stand before 


fast Table. 
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the class and ask one of them. Conduct the 
discussion until a satisfactory answer is agreed 
upon. Then ask a second, or step aside for 
another pupil, as the teacher may request. 

Theme Topics. Write an “Autocrat” paper 
on adding machines, talking at the movies, radio 
programs, high-school sports, or any other fad 
or problem of the present day. Try to preserve 
the genial attitude and conversational tone of 
Holmes. 

Further Reading. Poems. Two of Holmes’s 
poems “are famous for their fine feeling: 
“Old Ironsides,” and “The Chambered Nau- 
tilus.” For further satire read “Latter-Day 
Warnings” and “The Deacon’s Masterpiece,” 
the latter a satire on Calvinism. On patriotic 
topics read “Lexington,” “Grandmother’s Story 
of Bunker-Hill Battle,’ “Birthday of Daniel 
Webster,” “The Pilgrim’s Vision.” For wit and 
wisdom, “How the Old Horse Won the Bet,” 
“Bill and Joe,” “The Broomstick Train,” “The 
Ballad of the Oysterman.” Do any of these 
bring out any new features of Holmes the man 
or Holmes the poet? 

Prose. The first thing to do is to read in a 
leisurely manner‘all of The Autocrat of the Break- 
Read to the class any passages par- 
ticularly delightful, explaining why you like them. 
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From THE BIGLOW PAPERS 


[First Serres] 
A LETTER 


FROM MR, EZEKIEL BIGLOW OF JAALAM TO THE 
HON. JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, EDITOR OF THE 
BOSTON COURIER, ENCLOSING A POEM OF HIS 
SON, MR. HOSEA BIGLOW. 


JAYLEM, june 1846 


Mister Eppytrer:—Our Hosea wuz 
down to Boston last week, and he see 
a cruetin Sarjunt a struttin round 
as popler as a hen with 1 chicking, 
with 2 fellers a drummin and fifin 
arter him like all nater. the sarjunt 
he thout Hosea hed n’t gut his i teeth 
cut, cos he looked a kindo’s though 
he’d just com down, so he cal’lated to 
hook him in, but Hosy wood n’t take 
none 0’ his sarse for all he hed much as 


20 Rooster’s tales stuck onto his hat 
and eenamost enuf brass a bobbin up 
and down on his shoulders and figureed 
onto his coat and trousis, let alone wut 
nater hed sot in his featers, to make a 
6 pounder out on. 

wal, Hosea he com home considera- 
bal riled, and arter I'd gone to bed I 
heern Him a thrashin round like a 
short-tailed Bull in fli-time. The old 
Woman ses she to me ses she, Zekle, 
ses she, our Hosee’s gut the chollery 
or suthin anuther ses she, don’t you 
Bee skeered, ses I, he’s oney amakin 
pottery ses i, he’s ollers on hand at 
that ere busynes like Da & martin, 
and shure enuf, cum mornin, Hosy 
he cum down stares full chizzle, hare 
on eend and cote tales flyin, and sot 
rite of to go reed his varses to Parson 


30 


10 


20 
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Wilbur bein he haint aney grate 
shows o° book larnin himself, bimeby 
he cum back and sed the parson wuz 
dreffle tickled with ’em as i hoop you 
will Be, and said they wuz True grit. 

Hosea ses taint hardly fair to call 
*em hisn now, cos the parson kind o° 
slicked off sum o’ the last varses, but 
he told Hosee he didn’t want to put 
his ore in to tetch to the Rest on ’em, 
bein they wuz verry well As thay wuz, 
and then Hosy ses he sed suthin a 
nuther about Simplex Mundishes or 
sum sech feller, but I guess Hosea kind 
o° didn’t hear him, for I never hearn 
o’ nobody o’ that name in this villadge, 
and I’ve lived here man and boy 76 
year cum next tater diggin, and thair 
aint no wheres a kitting spryer ’n I be. 

If you print ’em I wish you'd jest 
let folks know who hosy’s father is, 
cos my ant Keziah used to say it’s 
nater to be curus ses she, she ain’t 
living though and he’s a likely kind o° 


lad. 
EZEKIEL BicLow 


WHAT MR. ROBINSON THINKS 


GUVENER B. is a sensible man; 
He stays to his home an’ looks arter his 


folks; 
He draws his furrer ez straight ez he 
can, 
An’ into nobody’s tater-patch pokes— 
But John P. 5 


Robinson he 
Sez he wunt vote fer Guvener B. 


My! aint it terrible? Wut shall we do? 
We can’t never choose him, o’ course— 
thet’s flat; 
Guess we shall hev to come round (don’t 
you?) 10 
An’ go in fer thunder an’ guns, an’ all 
that; 
Fer John P 
Robinson he 
Sez he went vote fer Guvener B. 


13. Simplex Mundishes, simplex munditiis, “plain 
in thy neatness,” from Carmina, by the Latin poet Horace. 


Sail 
Gineral C. is a dreffle smart man, 15 
He’s ben on all sides thet give places or 
pelf; 
But consistency still wuz a part of his 
plan— 
He’s been true to one party, and thet is 
himself; 
So John P. 
Robinson he 20 


Sez he shall vote fer Gineral C. 


Gineral C. he goes in fer the war; 
He don’t vally principle more’n an old 
cud; 
Wut did God make us raytional creeturs 
fer, 
But glory an’ gunpowder, plunder an’ 
blood? 25 
So John P. 
Robinson he 


Sez ne shall vote fer Gineral C. 


We were gittin’ on nicely up here to our 


village, 
With good old idees o wut’s right an’ 
wut aint, 30 


We kind o’ thought Christ went agin war 
an’ pillage, 
An’ thet eppyletts worn’t the best mark 
of a saint; 
But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez this kind o’ thing’s an exploded 
idee. 35 


The side of our country must ollers be 
took, 
An’ Presidunt Polk, you know, he is our 
country. 
An’ the angel thet writes all our sins in a 
book 
Puts the debit to him, an’ to us the per 
contry; 
An’ John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez this is his view o’ the thing to a T. 


Parson Wilbur he calls all these argimunts 
lies; 
Sez they’re nothin’ on airth but jest fee, 
faw, fum; 
An’ thet all this big talk of our destinies 45 
Is half on it ignorance, an’ t’ other half 
rum; 
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But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez it aint no sech thing; an’, of 
course, so must we. 


Parson Wilbur sez he never heerd in his 
life 50 
Thet th’ Apostles rigged out in their 
swaller-tail coats, 
An’ marched round in front of a drum an’ 
a fife, 
To git some on ‘em office, an’ some on 
’em votes; 
But John P. 
Robinson he 55 
Sez they didn’t know everthin’ down 
in Judee. 


Wal, it’s a marcy we’ve got folks to tell us 

The rights an’ the wrongs o’ these mat- 
ters, Í vow— 

God sends country lawyers, an’ other wise 


fellers, 
To start the world’s team wen it gits in 
a slough; 60 
Fer John P. 


Robinson he 
Sez the world’ll go right, ef he hollers 
out Gee! 


* * * 


[Second Seres} 


THE COURTIN’ 


God makes sech nights, all white an’ still 
Fur’z you can look or listen, 
Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill, 
All silence an’ all glisten. 


Zekle crep’ up quite unbeknown 5 
An’ peeked in thru’ the winder, 

An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 
"Ith no one nigh to hender. 


A fireplace filled the room’s one side 
With half a cord ọ wood in— 10 
There warn’t no stoves (tell comfort died) 
To bake ye to a puddin’. 


The wa’nut logs shot sparkles out 
Toward the pootiest, bless her, 
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An’ leetle flames danced all about 15 
The chiny on the dresser. 


Agin the chimbley crook-necks hung, 
An’ in amongst ’em rusted 

The ole queen’s-arm thet gran’ther Young 
Fetched back f’om Concord busted. 20 


The very room, coz she was in, 
Seemed warm from floor to ceilin’, 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
Ez the apples she was peelin’. 


°*T was kin’ o’ kingdom-come to look 25 
On sech a blessed cretur, 

A dog-rose blushin’ to a brook 
Ain’t modester nor sweeter. 


He was six foot 0’ man, A 1, 

Clear grit an’ human natur’; 30 
None couldn’t quicker pitch a ton 

Nor dror a furrer straighter. 


He’d sparked it with full twenty gals, 
He’d squired ’em, danced ’em, druv ’em. 

Fust this one, an’ then thet, by spells— 35 
All is, he couldn’t love ’em. 


But long o’ her his veins ’ould run 
All crinkly like curled maple, 
The side she breshed felt full o’ sun 
Ez a south slope in Ap’il. 40 


She thought no vice hed sech a swing 
Ez hisn in the choir; 

My! when he made Ole Hunderd ring, 
She knowed the Lord was nigher. 


An’ she’d blush scarlit, right in prayer, 45 
When her new meetin’-bunnet 

Felt somehow thru’ its crown a pair 
O’ blue eyes sot upun it. 


Thet night, I tell ye, she looked some! 

She seemed to ’ve gut a new soul, 50 
For she felt sartin-sure he’d come, 

Down to her very shoe-sole. 


She heered a foot, an’ knowed it tu, 
A-raspin’ on the scraper— 

All ways to once her feelin’s flew 55 
Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 
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He kin’ o’ l’itered on the mat 
Some doubtfle o’ the sekle, 
His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 
But hern went pity Zekle. 60 


An’ yit she gin her cheer a jerk 

- Ez though she wished him furder, 

An’ on her apples kep’ to work, 
Parin’ away like murder. 


“You want to see my Pa, I s’pose?”’ 65 
“Wal...no... I come dasignin’ ’”’— 

“To see my Ma? She’s sprinklin’ clo’es 
Agin tomorrer’s i’nin’.” 


To say why gals acts so or so, 

Or don’t, ’ould be presumin’; 70 
Mebby to mean yes an’ say no 

Comes nateral to women. 


He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’other, 

An’ on which one he felt the wust 75 
He couldn’t ha’ told ye nuther. 


Says he, “‘I’d better call agin”; 
Says she, “Think likely, Mister” : 

Thet last word pricked him like a pin, 
An’... Wal, he up an’ kist her. 80 


When Ma bimeby upon ’em slips, 
Huldy sot pale ez ashes, 

All kin’ 0’ smily roun’ the lips 
An’ teary roun’ the lashes. 


For she was jes’ the quiet kind 85 
Whose naturs never vary, 

Like streams that keep a summer mind 
Snowhid in Jenooary. 


The blood clost roun’ her heart felt 
glued 
Too tight for all expressin’, 90 
Tell mother see how metters stood, 
And gin ’em both her blessin’. 


Then her red come back like the tide 
Down to the Bay o’ Fundy, 

An’ all I know is they was cried 95 
In meetin’ come nex’ Sunday. 
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From A FABLE FOR CRITICS 


Reaver! walk up at once (i will soon be too late) 
and buy at a perfectly ruinous rate 


A 


FABLE FOR CRITICS: 


OR, BETTER, 


(I like, as a thing that the reader’s first fancy may 
strike, an old-fashioned title-page, 
such as presents a tabular view of the volume’s 
contents) 


A GLANCE 


ATEA 


FEW OF OUR LITERARY PROGENIES 
(Mrs. Malaprop’s word) 


FROM 
THE TUB OF DIOGENES; 
A VOCAL AND MUSICAL MEDLEY, 
THAT Is, 


A SERIES O¥ JOKES 
By A Wonderful Quis, 


who accompanies himself with a rub-a-dub-dub, 
full of spirit and grace, on the top of the tub. 


SET FORTH IN OCTOBER, THE 31ST DAY, 
In THE YEAR 48, G. P. Putnam, BROADWAY 


It being the commonest mode of 
procedure, I premise a few candid 
remarks 


To THE READER: , 

This trifle, begun to please only 
myself and my own private fancy, was 
laid on the shelf. But some friends, 
who had seen it, induced me, by dint 


13. Mrs. Malaprop, a character in Sheridan’s The 
Rivals, noted for her misuse of words. 15. Diogenes, 
an eccentric Greek philosopher of the fourth century 3.c. 
who is said to have lived in a tub. 
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of saying they liked it, to put it in 
print. That is, having come to that 
very conclusion, I consulted them 
when it could make no confusion. 
For (though in the gentlest of ways) 
they had hinted it was scarce worth 
the while, I should doubtless have 
printed it. 

I began it, intending a Fable, a frail, 
slender thing, rime-ywinged, with a 
sting in its tail. But, by addings and 
alterings not previously planned— 
digressions chance-hatched, like birds’ 
eggs in the sand—and dawdlings to 
suit every whimsy’s demand (always 
freeing the bird which I held in my 
hand, for the two perched, perhaps 
out of reach, in the tree)—it grew by 
degrees to the size which you see. I 
was like the old woman that carried 
the calf, and my neighbors, like hers, 
no doubt, wonder and laugh, and 
when, my strained arms with their 
grown burden full, I call it my Fable, 
they call it a bull. 

Having scrawled at full gallop (as 
far as that goes) in a style that is 
neither good verse nor bad prose, 
and being a person whom nobody 
knows, some people will say I am 
rather more free with my readers 
than it is becoming to be, that I seem 
to expect them to wait on my leisure 
in following wherever I wander at 
pleasure, that, in short, I take more 
than a young author’s lawful ease, 
and laugh in a queer way so like 
Mephistopheles, that the publie will 
doubt, as they grope through my 
rhythm, if in truth I am making fun 
at them or with them. 

So the excellent public is hereby 
assured that the sale of my book is 
already secured. For there is not a 
poet throughout the whole land, but 
will purchase a copy or two out of 
hand, in the fond expectation of being 


38. 


Mephistopheles, the evil spirit in Goethe’s Faust, 
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amused in it, by seeing his betters 
cut up and abused in it. Now, I find, 
by a pretty exact calculation, there 
are something like ten thousand bards 
in the nation, of that special variety 
whom the review and magazine critics 
call lofty and true, and about thirty 
thousand (this tribe is increasing) 
of the kinds who are termed full 
of promise and pleasing. The public 
will see by a glance at this schedule 
that they cannot expect me to be over- 
sedulous about courting them, since it 
seems I have got enough fuel made 
sure of for boiling my pot. 

As for such of our poets as find not 
their names mentioned once in my 
pages, with praises or blames, let 
them send in their cards, without 
further delay, to my friend G. P. 
Putnam, Esquire, in Broadway, where 
a list will be kept with the strictest 
regard to the day and the hour of 
receiving the card. Then, taking 
them up as I chance to have time 
(that is, if their names can be twisted 
in rime), I will honestly give each his 
proper position, at the rate of one 
author to each new edition. Thus a 
PREMIUM is offered sufficiently high 
(as the magazines say when they tell 
their best lie) to induce bards to club 
their resources and buy the balance 
of every edition, until they have all 
of them fairly been run through the 
mill. 

One word to such readers (judicious 
and wise) as read books with some- 
thing behind the mere eyes, of whom 
in the country, perhaps, there are two, 
including myself, gentle reader, and 
you. All the characters sketched in 
this slight jeu d'esprit, though, it may 
be, they seem, here and there, rather 
free, and drawn from a Mephisto- 
phelian standpoint, are meant to be 
faithful, and that is the grand point, 


90. jeu d'esprit, witticism. 
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and none but an owl would feel sore 
at a rub from a jester who tells you, 
without any subterfuge, that he sits 
in Diogenes’ tub. 


From A FABLE FOR CRITICS 


“There comes Emerson first, whose rich 


words, every one, 525 
Are like gold nails in temples to hang tro- 
phies on, 


Whose prose is grand verse, while his verse, 
the Lord knows, 

Is some of it pr No, ’tis not even prose; 

I’m speaking of meters; some poems have 
welled 

From those rare depths of soul that have 
ne’er been excelled; 530 

They’re not epics, but that doesn’t matter 
a pin, 

In creating, the only hard thing’s to begin; 

A grass-blade’s no easier to make than an 
oak, 

If you've once found the way, you've 
achieved the grand stroke; 

In the worst of his poems are mines of rich 


matter, 535 
But thrown in a heap with a crash and a 
clatter; 


Now it is not one thing nor another alone 
Makes a poem, but rather the general tone, 
The something pervading, uniting the 


whole, 

The before unconceived, unconceivable 
soul, 540 

So that just in removing this trifle or that, 
you 

Take away, as it were, a chief limb of the 
statue; 


Roots, wood, bark, and leaves, singly per- 
fect may be, 

But, clapped hodge-podge together, they 
don’t make a tree. 


“But to come back to Emerson (whom 
by the way, 545 
I believe we left waiting).his is, we may say, 
A Greek head on right Yankee shoulders, 
whose range 
Has Olympus for one pole, for t’other the 
Exchange; 


548. Olympus, the home of the gods. 
business world. 


Exchange, the 
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He seems, to my thinking (although I’m 
afraid 

The comparison must, long ere this, have 
been made), 550 

A Plotinus-Montaigne, where the Egyp- 
tian’s gold mist 

And the Gascon’s shrewd wit cheek-by-jowl 


coexist; 

All admire, and yet scarcely six converts 
he’s got 

To I don’t (nor they either) exactly know 
what: 

For though he builds glorious temples, ’tis 
odd 555 


He leaves never a doorway to get in a god. 

*Tis refreshing to old-fashioned people like 
me, 

To meet such a primitive pagan as he, 

In whose mind all creation is duly re- 
spected 

As parts of himself—just a little projected; 

And who’s willing to worship the stars and 
the sun, 561 

A convert to—nothing but Emersoa. 

So perfect a balance there is in his head 

That he talks of things sometimes as if 
they were dead; 

Life, Nature, love, God, and affairs of that 
sort, 565 

He looks at as merely ideas; in short, 

As if they were fossils stuck round in a 
cabinet, 

Of such vast extent that our earth’s a mere 
dab in it; 

Composed just as he is inclined to con- 
jecture her, 

Namely, one part pure earth, ninety-nine 


parts pure lecturer; 570 

You are filled with delight at his clear 
demonstration, 

Each figure, word, gesture, just fits the 
occasion, 

With the quiet precision of science he’ll 
sort ’em, 


But you can’t help suspecting the whole a 
post mortem. 


“There is Bryant, as quiet, as cool, and 
as dignified, 


551. Plotinus-Montaigne. The former was an 
idealistic Greek philosopher, born in Egypt about 204 a.p.; 
the latter was a French philosopher of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in whose work one finds a shrewd worldliness. 
He lived in what was the former duchy of Guienne and 
Gascony. 
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As a smooth, silent iceberg, that never is 
ignified, 

Save when by reflection ’tis kindled o’ 
nights 

With a semblance of flame by the chill 
Northern Lights. 815 


He may rank (Griswold says so) first bard 
of your nation, 

(There’s no doubt that he stands in su- 
preme iceolation), 

Your topmost Parnassus he may set his 
heel on, 

But no warm applauses come, peal follow- 
ing peal on— 

He’s too smooth and too polished to hang 
any zeal on. 820 

Unqualified merits, I’ll grant, if you choose, 
he has ’em, 

But he lacks the one merit of kindling 
enthusiasm; 

If he stir you at all, it is just, on my soul, 

Like being stirred up with the very North 
Pole. 


“He is very nice reading in summer, but 
inter 825 
Nos, we don’t want extra freezing in winter; 
Take him up in the depth of July, my ad- 
vice is, 
When you feel an Egyptian devotion to 
ices. 


But, deduct all you can, there’s enough 
that’s right good in him: 

He has a true soul for field, river, and 
wood in him; 830 

And his heart, in the midst of brick walls, 
or where’er it is, 

Glows, softens, and thrills with the ten- 
derest charities— 


“There is Whittier, whose swelling and 
vehement heart 
Strains the strait-breasted drab of the 
Quaker apart, 
And reveals the live Man, still supreme 


and erect, 875 
Underneath the bemummying wrappers of 
Sect; 


816. Griswold, Rufus Wilmot, who compiled two 
anthologies, Poets and Poetry of America (1842), and Prose 
Writers of A merica (1846). 818. Parnassus, a moun- 
tain ridge of Greece, supposed to be the haunt of Apollo 
and the nine Muses. 825. inter nos, between ourselves, 
828. ices. The chief goddess of the Egyptians was Isis, 
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There was ne’er a man born who had more 
of the swing 

Of the true lyric bard and all that kind of 
thing; 

And his failures arise (though perhaps he 
don’t know it) 

From the very same cause that has made 
him a poet— 880 

A fervor of mind which knows no separa- 
tion 

*Twixt simple excitement and pure inspira- 
tion, 

As my Pythoness erst sometimes erred 
from not knowing 

If ’twere I or mere wind through her tripod 
was blowing; 

Let his mind once get head in its favorite 
direction 885 

And the torrent of verse bursts the dams 
of reflection, 

While, borne with the rush of the meter 


along, 

The poet may chance to go right or go 
wrong, 

Content with the whirl and delirium of 
song; 

Then his grammar’s not always correct, 
nor his rimes, 890 

And he’s prone to repeat his own lyrics 
sometimes, 


Not his best, though, for those are struck 
off at white heats 

When the heart in his breast like a trip- 
hammer beats, 

And can ne’er be repeated again any more 

Than they could have been carefully 
plotted before. 895 


“There is Hawthorne, with genius so 

shrinking and rare 995 

That you hardly at first see the strength 
that is there; 

A frame so robust, with a nature so sweet, 

So earnest, so graceful, so solid, so fleet, 

Is worth a descent from Olympus to meet; 

‘Tis as if a rough oak that for ages had 
stood, 1000 

With his gnarled, bony branches like ribs 
of the wood, 

Should bloom, after cycles of struggle and 
scathe, 

With a single anemone trembly and rathe; 


883. Pythoness, any woman supposed to possess a 
spirit of divination. 
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His strength is so tender, his wildness so 
meek, 

That a suitable parallel sets one to seek— 

He’s a John Bunyan Fouqué, a Puritan 
Tieck; 1006 

When Nature was shaping him, clay was 
not granted 

For making so full-sized a man as she 
wanted, 

So, to fill out her model, a little she spared 

From some finer-grained stuff for a woman 


prepared, 1010 
And she could not have hit a more excellent 
plan 


For making him fully and perfectly Man. 


“Here’s Cooper, who’s written six vol- 
umes to show 
He’s as good as a lord; well, let’s grant 


that he’s so. 1020 

If a person prefer that description of 
praise, 

Why, a coronet’s certainly cheaper than 
bays; 

But he need take no pains to convince us 
he’s not 


(As his enemies say) the American Scott. 
Choose any twelve men, and let C. read 


aloud 1025 

That one of his novels of which he’s most 
proud, 

And I'd lay any bet that, without ever 
quitting 

Their box, they’d be all, to a man, for ac- 
quitting. 


He has drawn you one character, though, 
that is new, 

One wildflower he’s plucked that is wet 
with the dew 1030 

Of this fresh Western world, and, the thing 
not to mince, 

He has done naught but copy it ill ever 
since; 

His Indians, with proper respect be it said, 

Are just Natty Bumppo daubed over with 
red, 

And his very Long Toms are the same 
useful Nat, 1035 

Rigged up in duck pants and a sou’wester 
hat— 


1006. John Bunyan Fouqué, etc., a combination of 
the sober thinking of the Puritan, John Bunyan, and the 
romantic ideas of Fouqué and Tieck, German authors. 
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“There comes Poe, with his raven, like 

Barnaby Rudge, 1295 

Three-fifths of him genius and two-fifths 
sheer fudge, 

Who talks like a book of iambs and pen- 
tameters, 

In a way to make people of common-sense 
damn meters, 

Who has written some things quite the 
best of their kind, 

But the heart somehew seems all squeezed 
out by the mind, 1300 

Who—but hey-day! What’s this? Messieurs 
Mathews and Poe, 

You mustn’t fling mud-balls at Longfellow 
so, 

Does it make a man worse that his char- 
acter’s such 

As to make his friends love him (as you 
think) too much? 

Why, there is not a bard at this moment 


alive 1305, 

More willing than he that his fellows should 
thrive, 

While you are abusing him thus, even 
now 

He would help either one of you out of a 
slough; 


You may say that he’s smooth and all 
that till vou re hoarse, 


But remember that elegance also is 
force; 

After polishing granite as much as you 
will, 1311 

The heart keeps its tough old persistency 
still; 

Deduct all you can that still keeps you at 
bay; 

Why, he’ll live till men weary of Collins 
and Gray. 

I’m not overfond of Greek meters in Eng- 
lish, 1315 

To me rime’s a gain, so it be not too 
jinglish, 

And your modern hexameter verses are no 
more 

Like Greek ones than sleek Mr. Pope is like 
Homer. j 


1295. Barnaby Rudge, a half-witted lad in Dick- 
ens’s novel Barnaby Rudge; his companion is a raven. 
1301. Mathews, a New York writer, who, as well as 
Poe, accused Longfellow of plagiarism. 1314. Collins 
and Gray, eighteenth-century English poets. 1318. Mr. 
Pope, Alexander Pope (1688-1744), an English poet, who 
translated Homer’s Iliad into English heroic couplets. 
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But, set that aside, and ’tis truth that I 
speak, 

Had Theocritus written in English, not 
Greek, 

I believe that his exquisite sense would 
scarce change a line 

In that rare, tender, virgin-like pastoral 
Evangeline. 1330 

That’s not ancient nor modern, its place is 
apart 

Where time has no sway, in the realm of 
pure Art, 

*Tis a shrine of retreat from Earth’s hub- 
bub and strife 

As quiet and chaste as the author’s own 


life. 


. 


“What! Irving? thrice welcome, warm 

heart and fine brain, 

You bring back the happiest spirit from 
Spain, 

And the gravest sweet humor that ever 
were there 

Since Cervantes met death in his gentle 
despair; 1440 

Nay, don’t be embarrassed, nor look so 
beseeching— 

I shan’t run directly against my own 
preaching, 

And, having just laughed at their Raphaels 
and Dantes, 

Go to setting you up beside matchless Cer- 


vantes; 
But allow me to speak what I honestly 
feel— 1445 
To a true poet-heart add the fun of Dick 
Steele, 


Throw in all of Addison, minus the chill, 

With the whole of that partnership’s stock 
and good-will, 

Mix well, and while stirring, hum o’er, as a 


spell, 
The fine old English Gentleman, simmer it 
well, 1450 


Sweeten just to your own private liking, 
then strain, 


1328. Theocritus, a Greek pastoral poet of the third 
century B.C, 1440, Cervantes (1547-1616), a celebrated 
Spanish poet and novelist, whose whole life was a struggle 
with poverty. His greatest work is Don Quixote. 1443. 
Raphael (1483-1520), a famous Italian painter. Dante 
(1265-1321), Italy’s greatest poet. 1446. Dick Steele 
+ +: Addison, Richard Steele (1672-1729), and Joseph 
Addison (1672-1719), authors ‘of The Spectator. 
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That only the finest and clearest remain, 

Let it stand out of doors till a soul it re- 
ceives 

From the warm, lazy sun loitering down 
through green leaves, 

And you'll find a choice nature, not wholly 


deserving 1455 
A name either English or Yankee—just 
Irving. 


1 


“There’s Holmes, who is matchless 


among you for wit; 1555 
A Leyden-jar always full-charged, from 
which flit 


The electrical tingles of hit after hit; 

In long poems ’tis painful sometimes and 
invites 

A thought of the way the new Telegraph 
writes, 

Which pricks down its little sharp sen- 
tences spitefully 1560 

As if you got more than you'd title to 
rightfully, 

And you find yourself hoping its wild father 
Lightning 

Would flame in for a second and give you 
a fright’ning. 

He has perfect sway of what I call a sham 


meter, 
But many admire it, the English pentame- 
ter, 1565 


And Campbell, I think, wrote most com- 
monly worse, 

With less nerve, swing, and fire in the same 
kind of verse, 

Nor e'er achieved aught in’t so worthy of 
praise 

As the tribute of Holmes to the grand 
Marseillaise. 

You went crazy last year over Bulwer’s 
New Timon— 1570 

Why, if B. to the day of his dying, should 
rime on, 

Heaping verses on verses and tomes upon 
tomes, 

He could ne’er reach the best point and 
vigor of Holmes. 


1556. Leyden-jar, a glass jar used to accumulate 
electricity. 1566. Campbell, Thomas (1777-1844), an 
English poet. 1569. Marseillaise, the national song of 
France, praised by Holmes in “A Metrical Essay.” 1570. 
New Timon, a satire published by the English novelist 
Bulwer-Lytton in 1847. 
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His are just the fine hands, too, to weave 
you a lyric 

Full of fancy, fun, feeling, or spiced with 
satyric 1575 

In a measure so kindly, you doubt if the 
toes 

That are trodden upon are your own or 
your foes.” 


“There is Lowell, who’s striving Parnas- 

sus to climb 

With a whole bale of isms tied together 
with rime; 

He might get on alone, spite of brambles 
and bowlders, 1580 

But he can’t with that bundle he has on 
his shoulders; 

The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh 
reaching 

Till he learns the distinction ’twixt singing 
and preaching.” 


SHE CAME AND WENT 


As a twig trembles. which a bird 

Lights on to sing, then leaves unbent, 
So is my memory thrilled and stirred; 

I only know she came and went. 


As clasps some lake, by gusts unriven, 5 
The blue dome’s measureless content, 
So my soul held that moment’s heaven; 
I only know she came and went. 


As, at one bound, our swift spring heaps 
The orchards full of bloom and scent, 10 
So clove her May my wintry sleeps; 
I only know she came and went. 


An angel stood and met my gaze, 
Through the low doorway of my tent; 
The tent is struck, the vision stays; 15 

I only know she came and went. 


Oh, when the room grows slowly dim, 
And life’s last oil is nearly spent, 

One gush of light these eyes will brim, 
Only to think she came and went. ® 20 
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From A GOOD WORD FOR 
WINTER 


“Men scarcely know how beautiful 
fire is,” says Shelley; and I am apt to 
think there are a good many other 
things concerning which their knowl- 
edge might be largely increased with- 
out becoming burdensome. Nor are 
they altogether reluctant to be taught 
—not so reluctant, perhaps, as unable 
—and education is sure to find one 
fulcrum ready to her hand by which 
to get a purchase on them. For most 
of us, I have noticed, are not without 
an amiable willingness to assist at any 
spectacle or entertainment (loosely so 
called) for which no fee is charged at 
the door. 


* * * 


This being so, I have sometimes 
wondered that the peep-shows which 
Nature provides with such endless 
variety for her children, and to which 
we are admitted on the bare condition 
of having eyes, should be so generally 
neglected. To be sure, eyes are not so 
common as people think, or poets 
would be plentier, and perhaps also 
these exhibitions of hers are cheapened 
in estimation by the fact that in enjoy- 
ing them we are not getting the better 
of anybody else. Your true lovers of 
Nature, however, contrive to get even 
this solace; and Wordsworth looking 
upon mountains as his own peculiar 
sweethearts, was jealous of anybody 
else who ventured upon even the most 
innocent flirtation with them. As if 
such fellows, indeed, could pretend to 
that nicer sense of what-d’ye-call-it 
which was so remarkable in him! 
Marry come up! Mountains, no 
doubt, may inspire a profounder and 
more exclusive passion, but on the 
whole I am not sorry to have been 
born and bred among more domestic 
scenes, where { can be hospitable with- 
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out a pang. I am going to ask you 
presently to take potluck with me at a 
board where Winter shall supply what- 
ever there is of cheer. 

I think the old fellow has hitherto 
had scant justice done him in the main. 
We make him the symbol of old age 
or death, and think we have settled 
the matter. As if old age were never 
kindly as well as frosty; as if it had no 
reverend graces of its own as good in 
their way as the noisy impertinence of 
childhood, the elbowing self-conceit of 
youth, or the pompous mediocrity of 
middle life! As if there were anything 
discreditable in death, or nobody had 
ever longed for it! Suppose we grant 
that Winter is the sleep of the year, 
what then? I take it upon me to say 
that his dreams are finer than the best 
reality of his waking rivals. 


Sleep, Silence’ child, the father of 
soft Rest, 


is a very agreeable acquaintance, and 
most of us are better employed in his 
company than anywhere else. For my 
own part, I think Winter a pretty 
wide-awake old boy, and his bluff sin- 
cerity and hearty ways are more con- 
genial to my mood, and more whole- 
some for me, than any charms of which 
his rivals are capable. Spring is a 
fickle mistress, who either does not 
know her own mind, or is so long in 
making it up, whether you shall have 
her or not have her, that one gets tired 
at last of her pretty miffs and recon- 
ciliations. You go to her to be cheered 
up a bit, and ten to one catch her in 
the sulks, expecting you to find enough 
good-humor for both. After she has 
become Mrs. Summer she grows a 
little more staid in her demeanor; and 
her abundant table, where you are 
sure to get the earliest fruits and vege- 
tables of the season, is a good founda- 
tion for steady friendship; but she has 
lost that delicious aroma of maiden- 
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hood, and what was delicately rounded 
grace in the girl gives more than hints 
of something like redundance in the 
matron. Autumn is the poet of the 
family. He gets you up a splendor 
that you would say was made out of 
real sunset; but it is nothing more than 
a few hectic leaves, when all is done. 
He is but a sentimentalist, after all; 
a kind of Lamartine whining along the 
ancestral avenues he has made bare 
timber of, and begging a contribution 
of good spirits from your own savings 
to keep him in countenance. But 
Winter has his delicate sensibilities 
too, only he does not make them as 
good as indelicate by thrusting them 
forever in your face. He is a better 
poet than Autumn, when he has a 
mind, but, like a truly great one as he 
is, he brings you down to your bare 
manhood, and bids you understand 
him out of that, with no adventitious 
helps of association, or he will none of 


you. 
* * * 


The preludings of Winter are as 
beautiful as those of Spring. In a gray 
December day, when, as the farmers 
say, it is too cold to snow, his numbed 
fingers will let fall doubtfully a few 
star-shaped flakes, the snowdrops and 
anemones that harbinger his more 
assured reign. Now, and now only, 
may be seen, heaped on the horizon’s 
eastern edge, those “blue clouds” from 
forth which Shakespeare says that 
Mars “doth pluck the masoned tur- 
rets.” Sometimes also, when the sun 
is low, you will see a single cloud trail- 
ing a flurry of snow along the southern 
hills in a wavering fringe of purple. 
And when at last the real snowstorm 
comes, it leaves the earth with a vir- 
ginal look on it that no other of the 
seasons can rival—compared with 

57. Lamartine, ES (1790-1869), a celebrated 


French poet, one of the forerunners of the Romantic move- 
ment. 
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which, indeed, they seem soiled and 
vulgar. 

And what is there in Nature so 
beautiful as the next morning after 
such confusion of the elements? Night 
has no silence like this of busy day. 
All the batteries of noise are spiked. 
We see the movement of life as a deaf 
man sees it, a mere wraith of the clam- 
orous existence that inflicts itself on 
our ears when the ground is bare. 
The earth is clothed in innocence as 
a garment. Every wound of the land- 
scape is healed; what was unsightly has 
been covered gently with a soft splen- 
dor, as if, Cowley would have said, 
Nature had cleverly let fall her hand- 
kerchief to hide it. If the Virgin 
(Nôtre Dame de la neige) were to come 
back, here is an earth that would not 
bruise her foot nor stain it. It is 


The fanned snow 
That’s bolted by the northern blasts twice 
o’er— 
Soffiata e streita dai venti Schiavi, 
Winnowed and packed by the Sclavonian 
winds— 


packed so hard sometimes on hill- 
slopes that it will bear your weight. 
What grace is in all the curves, as if 
every one of them had been swept by 
that inspired thumb of Phidias’s jour- 
neyman! 

Poets have fancied the footprints of 
the wind in those light ripples that 
sometimes scurry across smooth water 
with a sudden blur. But on this gleam- 
ing hush the aérial deluge has left plain 
marks of its course; and in gullies 
through which it rushed torrent-like, 
the eye finds its bed irregularly scooped 
like that of a brook in hard beach-sand, 
or, in more sheltered spots, traced with 
outlines like those left by the sliding 


16. Cowley, Abraham (1618-1667), an English minor 
oet. 19. Nôtre Dame de la neige, “Our Lady of the 
nows.” 24. The Italian is translated by line 25. 30. 

Phidias (500 B.c.—430 B.c.), most famous of Greek 
sculptors. 
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edges of the surf upon the shore. The 
air, after all, is only an infinitely thin- 
ner kind of water, such as I suppose 
we shall have to drink when the state 
does her whole duty as a moral re- 
former. Nor is the wind the only thing 
whose trail you will notice on this 
sensitive surface. You will find that 
you have more neighbors and night 
visitors than you dreamed of. Here is 
the dainty footprint of a cat; here a 
dog has looked in on you like an am- 
ateur watchman to see if all is right, 
slumping clumsily about in the mealy 
treachery. And look! before you were 
up in the morning, though you were a 
punctual courtier at the sun’s levee, 
here has been a squirrel zigzagging 
to and fro like a hound gathering the 
scent, and some tiny bird searching for 
unimaginable food—perhaps for the 
tinier creature, whatever it is, that 
drew this slender continuous trail like 
those made on the wet beach by light 
borderers of the sea. The earliest 
autographs were as frail as these. 
Poseidon traced his lines, or giant 
birds made their mark, on preadamite 
sea-margins; and the thunder-gust left 
the tear-stains of its sudden passion 
there; nay, we have the signatures of 
delicatest fern-leaves on the soft ooze 
of æons that dozed away their dream- 
less leisure before consciousness came 
upon the earth with man. Some whim 
of Nature locked them fast in stone 
us afterthoughts of creation. 
Which of us shall leave a footprint as 
imperishable as that of the Ornitho- 
rhynchus, or much more so than that 
of these Bedouins of the snow-desert? 
Perhaps it was only because the ripple 
and the raindrop and the bird were 
not thinking of themselves, that they 
had such luck. The chances of immor- 


a 
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tality depend very much on that. How 


69. Poseidon, Greek god of the sea. 83. Bedouins, 
nomadic desert tribes; here, the squirrel and the tiny bird 
mentioned in lines 60 and 62. 
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often have we not seen poor mortals, 
dupes of a season’s notoriety, carving 
their names on seeming-solid rock of 
merest beach-sand, whose feeble hold 
on memory shall be washed away by 
the next wave of fickle opinion! Well, 
well, honest Jaques, there are better 
things to be found in the snow than 
sermons. 


ai 


TO MISS L. L. WHITE* 


New York, May 24, 1845 

My perar Lors: Yesterday having 
been a day of extraordinary excitement 
and adventure in the wedded life of 
Maria and myself, seems to afford me 
an opportunity of giving you Scripture 
measure in the matter of the letter I 
promised to write you from Philadel- 
phia. Whether from Philadelphia or 
New York, however, matters very 
little, since my heart was as near you 
in one place as in the other. 

ĮI shall begin my account of yester- 
day’s proceedings with a sketch of an 
interesting scene which took place in 
our chamber yesterday morning. It 
had been arranged beforehand that we 
should make an excursion, to Green- 
wood Cemetery in the forenoon, and 
visit Mrs. and Miss P , who live in 
Brooklyn—near the cemetery—on our 
return. Now, you must know that I 
am becoming more and more inclined 


to Grahamism every day, and on the. 


particular morning of yesterday was 
indulging Maria with my views on 
that subject, when the following dia- 
logue took place: 

I. “I think I shall eat no meat 
after our return home.” 

M. ‘Why not begin today?” 

I. (With heroic excitement) “I will!” 

M. “I’m sure we’ve had nothing 


7. Jaques, the “melancholy Jaques” of Shakespeare’s 
As You Like It. 


*Miss L. L. White, Lowell's sister-in-law. 
32. Grahamism, the vegetarian dietetic system of 
Sylvester Graham (1794-1851). 
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in the way of meat here that has been 
very tempting.” 

I. “True, but we shall doubtless 
have a fine dinner at the P.’s. And, 
on second thoughts, I believe I shall 
begin my reform tomorrow.” 

(Exeunt. End of 1st Act.) 

The next scene of this exciting drama 
is laid in Brooklyn, where we sat wait- 
ing in a curious affair called an omni- 
bus, and regarded as such with intense 
pride by the driver. My opinion in 
regard to this machine is not fully 
made up. At first I was inclined to 
regard it as the first crude idea of a 
vehicle which entered the creative 
mind; but afterwards I was more in- 
clined to believe it to have been an 
instrument of torture devised by the 
Inquisition. It was dragged by two 
creatures who might have been put 
into any menagerie and safely exhibit- 
ed as sea horses, for all the resem- 
blance they bore to the original land- 
animal of the same name. 

While sitting waiting for these crea- 
tures to recover sufficient strength for 
a start, an Irishwoman, who had re- 
garded us attentively for some time, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Faix, it’s a long time it is 
sence I’ve seen anny beauty, but I see 
a dale of it now anny way!” Maria 
has a private theory that the woman 
was looking directly at her when she 
gave voice to this inspiration, but I 
cannot but think that there was an- 
other individual of a different sex— 
but I will say no more. In either case 
the woman showed a great deal of 
discernment, considering her limited 
opportunities. 

Now imagine us to have perambu- 
lated the cemetery for the space of 
three hours, with no food but what is 
technically called food for reflection, 
suggested by the monstrous inven- 
tions which surviving relatives heap 
over the— properly — mortified re- 
mains of the departed. It was now 
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half-past four o’clock, and we had eaten 
nothing since eight in the morning. 
This was carrying the principles of Gra- 
hamism to a supernatural extent. Still 
I delighted myself with the reflection 
that this involuntary asceticism would 
cease on our arrival at the hospitable 
mansion of the P.’s. On arriving 
there, we found that their dinner-hour 
had been recently changed from five 
o’clock to two! An entirely intellec- 
tual banquet had been prepared for 
us, the bill of fare of which I give 
below: 


1st Course 


Mrs. P. and the Miss P. who was at 
Watertown, who met us in the entry 
and accompanied us to the drawing 
room. 

2d Course 


A tall Miss P., who was engaged to 
somebody at sea. 


3d Course 


A short Miss P., who was engaged 
to nobody, and whose betrothed—if 
she had one—would be likely to go to 
sea and remain there. 


4th Course 


A Mr. Charles P., who had inocu- 
lated himself for the small-pox, to the 
great discontentment of his father. 


Dessert, 


consisting of inquiries by the tall Miss 
P. concerning our travels and relations, 
and startling revelations of her own 
perilous journeyings by the short one. 
This fragrant repast was preceded by 
a Quaker grace, being a silence of ten 
minutes, and was interspersed at in- 
tervals—such was our gratitude and 
pious feeling — by similar golden 
pauses. The whole was followed by 
the agreeable exercise of walking a 
mile to the ferryboat. 

If I ever am rich enough, I een 
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to erect a monument in Greenwood 
Cemetary to my hopes of dinner, which 
I buried there. Exhausted nature 
here demands repose. 


We go to Staten Island this after- : 


noon. How long we shall stay re- 
mains to be seen. We shall probably 
not arrive at home until the fourth 
or fifth of next month. 

Maria is quite well, and has gone to 


visit Mrs. Child. Love to all. 
Affectionately your brother, 
JARSE 


TO MISS NORTON* 


Madison, Wisconsin, April 9, 1855 


. Though I have been in such 
Tad low spirits since I left home 
that I have not seen much to write 
about, yet I like to keep my promises, 
and as I have had one very pleasant 
adventure, I will try to make a letter 
of it. I will premise generally that I 
hate this business of lecturing. To be 
received at a bad inn by a solemn com- 
mittee, in a room with a stove that 
smokes but not exhilarates, to have 
three cold fish-tails laid on your hand 
to shake, to be carried to a cold lec- 
ture-room, to read a cold lecture to a 
cold audience, to be carried back to 
your smoke-side, paid, and the three 
fish-tails again—well, it is not delight- 
ful exactly. On the whole, I was so 
desperate that, after a week of it, I 
wrote out hither to be let off—but they 
would not, and so here I am. I shall 
go home with six hundred dollars in 
my pocket, and one of those insects so 
common in Italy and Egypt in my ear. 
Sometimes, though, one has very pleas- 
ant times, and one gets tremendous 
puffs in the local papers. 


*Miss Norton, Miss Jane Norton, the daughter of 
Charles Eliot Norton, one of Lowell’s close friends, who 
later edited the North American Review with Lowell. 
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But. . . I have a nice little oasis to 
talk about—so I will to that. I ar- 
rived, then, at Baggs’s Hotel, in Utica, 
which (the hotel) has a railroad run- 
ning through it—so you may fancy how 
pleasant it is—to dinner, and it occurred 
to me that it was Saturday, that I 
was only twelve miles from Trenton 
Falls, and that I had no engagement 
till Monday evening. To the Falls, 
then, I would go and spend the Sun- 
day. Mr. Baggs assured me that it 
was in vain; that Mr. Moore, at Tren- 
ton, would not “take anybody in” (so 
he dubiously phrased it) in winter; and 
that I should have my cold drive for 
my pains. I had traveled enough not 
to take anything for granted—so I 
hired a “cutter” and a pair of horses 
and a huge buffalo-skin coat to drive, 
and set out. It was snowy and blowy 
and cold, and part of the way the snow 
was level with the backs of the horses 
(Bison-skin had prophesied it, but I 
did not believe till I saw)—think of it, 
on the 24th March! One good remark 
came out of the bison-skin on the way. 
A clumsy driver nearly ran into us, 
upon which Bison-skin, with some pre- 
liminary observations which I omit, 
told his brother Jehu that “he didn’t 
know no more’n a last year’s jackass!” 
Imagine the state of mind of an imma- 
ture animal of that species! 

We drove fast in spite of the deep 
snow, for we “had the pootiest pair 
o’colts that went eout o’ Utidy,” and 
in about an hour and a half drew up in 
front of the huge deserted hotel, its 
dark color looking drearier in contrast 
with the white snow and under the 
gathering twilight. I tried the front 
door in vain. The roll of skins sug- 
gested a door below. I went, knocked, 
and a grave, respectable man in black 
(looking not the least like an American 
landlord) opened the door and said: 


8. Trenton Falls, cascades on West Canada Creek 
near Utica, N. Y, 
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*““Good-evening, sir.” 

““Good-evening, sir. 
believe?” 

“That’s my name, sir.” 

“Can you lodge me till. Monday?”. 

“We do not keep our house open in 
winter, and prefer to live privately, 
sir. 

This was said in such a quiet way 
that I saw there was nothing more to 
be said on the tavern side—so I changed 
my front. 

“I have seen the Falls several times 
in summer, and thought I should like 
to see them in their winter fashions. 
They must be even more beautiful, I 
fancy. I hoped also to have a quiet 
Sunday here, after a week’s railroad- 
ing’’—and I gave a despairing look at 
the gloomy weather and the heap of 
bison-skin. 

Mr. Moore loves his Falls, and I had 
touched him. 

“I will ask Mrs. Moore, and see 
what she says; she will have all the 
trouble.” 

He opened a door, said something I 
could not hear, and instantly a sweet, 
motherly voice said: 

“Certainly, by all means.” 

“Mrs. Moore says she will be happy 
to have you stay. Walk in, sir. I will 
have your luggage attended to.” 

Meanwhile I had not told Mr. Moore 
my name, of which (however illus- 
trious) I feared he might never have 
heard, and there was no mark on trunk 
or carpet-bag by which he could dis- 
cover it. Presently we sat down to 
tea, and I was charmed with the gentle 
and affectionate atmosphere of the 
family. There was a huge son and two 
little girls and a boy—I wish Wendell 
Holmes could have seen them—the 
stoutest children I ever saw. Then 
there was a daughter-in-law—a very 
sweet-looking girl with her first child, 
a lovely baby of a year old who never 
cried. I know that first babies never 


Mr. Moore, I 
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do—but he never did. After tea Mr. 
Moore and I smoked and talked to- 
gether. I found him a man with tastes 
for medals, pictures, engravings, music, 
and fruit culture. He played very well 
on a parlor-organ, and knew many ar- 
tists whom I also knew. Moreover, 
he was a Unitarian. So we got along 
nicely. Mrs. Moore was handsome 
and gentle. She was a granddaughter 
of Roger Sherman. After our cigars 
Mr. Moore showed me his books, and 
among others the Homes of American 
Authors. He asked me if I had ever 
seen it. Here was a chance to intro- 
duce myself quietly. So I said, “Yes, 
and I will show you where I live.” I 
showed him accordingly the print of 
Elmwood, and he grew more friendly 
than ever. 

I went out in the night to get my 
first sight of the Falls, refusing to be 
accompanied and profusely warned of 
the danger of the ravine’s frozen and 
slippery edges. They were slippery, 
but I did not tumble in, as you see. 
(Forgive my chirography. I am writ- 
ing with tears in my eyes, for my stove 
smokes worse than common.) As I 


o looked down into the gorge, after 


wandering through the giant hemlocks, 
nothing could be finer. The edges of 
the stream were frozen and covered 
with light, new-fallen snow, so that by 
contrast the stream seemed black, 
wholly black. The night gave mys- 
tery to the profound abyss, and I 
fancied it was the Water of Oblivion 
I was gazing down at. From afar I 
heard the murmur of the first fall, 
and, though I thought I had under- 
stood Goethe’s “Fisher” as I have sat 
by the side of the sea, I never had fully 
till now. I felt again a true poetic 
enthusiasm revive in me, dead for so 
long. I feared to stay, there was such 

11. Roger Sherman (1721-1793), an American patriot 
who helped to draft the Declaration of Independence and 


the Constitution. 42. Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von 
(1749-1832), a noted German dramatist and poet. 
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an impulse to leap down. For the first 
time I became conscious of the treach- 
ery of the ice-edge, and walked back- 
ward cautiously into the wood. Then 
I made my way among the trees and 
over fallen hemlock trunks, guided by 
the increasing murmur to the first fall. 
I now found (or guessed) why there 
was so little roar. The fall was en- 
tirely muffled in ice. I could just see it 
through the darkness—a wall, or 
rather veil, of ice covering it wholly. 
It was perfectly a frozen waterfall, as 
I discovered the next morning—for the 
front of it had thawed in the sun so 
that it was polished as water and was 
ribbed and wrinkled like a cascade, 
while the heap of snowy débris below 
made the spray. I went back to the 
house and (charming inconsistency of 
this double nature of ours!), with the 
tears scarce dry in my eyes, sat down 
to smoke another cigar with Mr. Moore 
and to play Dr. Busby with the chil- 
dren. 

Here I was broken off short—and 
have not had a moment since: I am 
now at the Burnet House, Cincinnati, 
and it is Friday, the 12th April. I 
go on. 

In the morning Mr. Moore took me 
out and showed me the best points of 
view, after which he considerately left 
me. It was a cold morning, and the 
spray, as it rose, crystallized in feath- 
ers, as fine as those of a moth, on the 
shrubs and trees and sides of the gorge. 
For afew moments the sun shown and 
lighted up all these delicate ice-ferns, 
which, in texture, were like those star- 
shaped flakes that fall from very cold 
clouds. Afterwards I saw Niagara, 
but he is a coarser artist, and had 
plastered all the trees with ice like 
alabaster. He is a clumsy fellow com- 
pared with Cuyahoga. The ice-work 
along the rocks at Trenton is very 


70. Dr. Busby, a game in which children play going 
to school. 
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lovely. Sometimes it hangs lightly, 
honeycombed by the sun and bent by 
the wind from the fall as it froze—look- 
ing like the Venetian-lace drapery of 
an altar. At other times it has frozen 
in filtering stalactites precisely like 
organ-pipes. 


TO MISS NORTON 


Elmwood, Aug. 12, 1861 


. .. Two important events have 
taken place lately, which I shall men- 
tion in the order of their respective 
greatness. Ist. The Agricultural Fes- 
tival; 2d. The election of Mayor. 
And now of the Cerealia. (Don’t con- 
found this with Serialia and suppose 
I have taken up the 4¢lantic again.) 
You must know then that Cambridge 
boasts of two distinguished farmers— 
Mr. John Holmes, of Holmes Place, 
and him who would be, in a properly 
constituted order of things, the Mar- 
quess of Thompson Lot with a p. 
The marquess, fearing that (since 
Squire Holmes cultivated his own 
estate with his own hands and a camp- 
stool) his rival might be in want of 
food and too proud to confess it, gen- 
erously resolved to give him a dinner, 
which, to save his feelings, he adroitly 
veiled with the pretense of an Agricul- 
tural Festival and Show of Vegetables. 
Dr. Howe and Mr. Storey were the 
other guests, “when” (as the “Annual 
Register” would say) the following 
vegetables were served up with every 
refinement of the culinary art: 1° 
Egg-plants; 2° Squash; 3° Beets; 4° 
Carrots; 5° Potatoes; 6° Tomatoes; 7° 
Turnips; 8° Beans; 9° Corn; 10° Cu- 


13. Cerealia, the feast of Ceres, goddess of growing 
vegetation. 21. Thompson Lot, a pseudonym some- 
times used by Lowell 
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cumbers (and not exhibited, partly 
out of modesty and partly for want of 
suitable dishes, but alluded to modestly 
from time to time), 11° Cabbages; 12° 
Salsify. Of fruits there was a variety 


40 


also from the estate, consisting chiefly * 


of 1° Raspberries and 2° Blackberries. 
Cider, also from the estate, was kept 
back out of tenderness to the guests, 
and because there was home-made 
vinegar in the casters. “After the 
cloth was removed” the chairman 
rose, and with suitable solemnity gave 
the first regular toast—‘“‘Speed the 
Plow.” This was acknowledged by 
Mr. Holmes ina neat speech. He said 
that “he felt himself completely 
squashed by the abundance before him. 
That, as there was nothing wanting, 
so nothing could be marked with a 
caret ^. That Micawber himself would 
have been pleased with the turnups, 
than which who nose anything more 
charmingly retroussé? That he could 
say with the great Julius, Veni, vidi, 
vict, I came and saw a beet. That he 
could but stammer his astonishment at 
a board so cu-cumbered with delicacies. 
That he envied the potatoes their eyes 
to look on such treasures. That the 
Tom-martyrs were worthy the best 
ages of the Church, and fit successors 
of St. Thomas. That with such corn 
who would not be a toemartyr? That 
he hoped no one would criticize his 
remarks in a punkintilious spirit.” 
This, as you will imagine, is quite an 
inadequate report of the remarks he 
might have made. The dinner went 
off with great good humor and we had 
cards in the evening. . 


Your affectionate, 
Thompson Lot. 


59. Micawber, a famous character in Dickens’s David 
Copperfield who is always waiting for something to “turn 
up.” 62. retroussé, turned up (as a retroussé nose). , 63. 
Julius, Caius Julius Caesar. See note on lines 95-104, 
page 263. 71. St. Thomas, Thomas Aquinas (1225- 
1274), a celebrated theologian. 
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TOT. FLELDS* 
Elmwood, March 23, 1860 


My DEAR FIELDS, 


J don’t see why the New York poets 
should have all the sonnets to them- 
selves, nor why we shouldn't be littery 
now and then as well as they. With 
the help of Walker’s Rhyming Diction- 
ary and Lempricre, I have hammered 
out fourteen lines to you, which I 
honestly think are as much like Shake- 
speare’s sonnets as some others I have 
seen. Your name does not consent so 
kindly to an invocation as Stoddard 
or Taylor or Boker or Richard or 
Bayard, which, albeit trochees, may 
well displace an iambus in the first foot. 

“Richard, thy verse that like molas- 
ses runs,” launches your sonnet with- 
out a hitch. I tried at first to evade 
the difficulty by beginning boldly, 


James T., the year, in its revolving 
round, 
Hath brought once more the tributary 
pe 
but it wants that classical turn which 
lends grace to your true sonnets as 
shaped by the great masters in this 
kind of writing. So I have hit on 
another expedient which I think will 
serve the turn. As I find some of my 
critics blame me as too scholarly and 
obscure because I use such words as 
microcosm—which send even well- 
read men to their dictionaries—I have 
added a few notes: 


Poseidon Fields, who dost the Atlantic 
sway, 

Making it swell, or flattening at thy 
will; 


*James T. Fields (1817-1881), editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly from 1862 to 1870. 8. Lempriére, John (1765- 
1824), author of a classical dictionary. 13. Stoddard, 
Richard Henry (1825-1903), Taylor, Bayard (1825-1878), 
and Boker, George Henry (1823-1890), were literary men 
prominent at the time, 33. a few notes. 1 of Low- 
ell’s notes are given in column 2. It will be noticed 
that they are chiefly nonsensical. 
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O glaucous one, be thou propitious still 

To me, a minnum dandled on thy spray! 

Eftsoons a milk-white porkerlet we slay. 

No sweeter e’er repaid Eumeeus’ skill; 

A blameless Lamb thereon might feed 
his fill, 

Deeming he cropped the new-sprung 
herb of May. 

Our board do thou and Amphitrite grace; 

Archbishop of our literary sea, 

Lay by thy trident-crozier for a space, 

And try our fork; or, earless to our plea, 

Let this appease thee and the frown 
displace: 

The Gurneys come and John—then 
answer, Oui! 


There! I think I have made that 
clear enough except in-one particular, 
namely, its meaning. I don’t admit 
that a sonnet needs anything so vulgar 
—hbut this one means that I want you 
and Mrs. Fields to eat a tithe-pig 
(tis an offering of William’s) with us 
in about ten days from now. I will 
fix the day as soon as I find out when 
the fairy creature will be ripe. 


34. Poseidon, a fabulous deity, called by the Latins 
“Neptunus”; here applied to Fields as presiding over the 
issues of the Atlantic. the Atlantic, to be read “th’Atlan- 
tic,” in order to avoid the hiatus, or gap, where two vowels 
come together. Authority for this will be found in Milton 
and other poets. 
zine. 36. glaucous, between blue and green, an epithet 
of Poseidon, and an editor who shows greenness is sure to 
look blue in consequence. 37., minnum, vulgo pro 
“minnow,” utpote species minima piscium. dandled on thy 
spray, a striking figure. Horace has piscium et summa 
genus haesit ulmo, but the poverty of the Latin did not 
allow this sport of fancy with the double meaning of the 
word spray. 38. Eftsoons. This word (I think) may 
be found in Spenser. It means soon after, i.e., before long. 
porkerlet, a pretty French diminutive, as in roitelet. 
39. Eumæus, the swineherd of Ulysses, a character in 
Homer. 40. Lamb, a well-known literary character 
of the seventeenth century, chiefly remembered for having 
burned his house to roast a favorite pig. He invented 
mint-sauce. 42, Amphitrite, the beautiful spouse of 
Poseidon. 43. Archbishop. This is the Elizabethan 
style. (N. B., the play is upon sea and see.) This term 
is beautifully, may I not say piously, appropriate, since 
the Grecian gods have all been replaced by Christian 
saints, and St. Anthony of Padua converted the finny 
nomads of the deep. He found a ready herring, I suppose. 
45. earless. This is not to be taken literally, as in the 
case of Defoe, or as Hotspur misinterprets Glendower’s 
“bootless.” It means simply deaf. 47. John. It is 
hardly necessary to say that there is but one John—to wit, 
J. Holmes, Esq., of Holmes Place. Oui, a neat 
transition to the French tongue, conveying at once a 
compliment to the learning of the person addressed and 
an allusion to his editorial position. Editors and kings 
always say We. (Lowell's notes.) ; 

53. tithe-pig, a pig paid as a tithe or tax would nat- 
urally be the runt of the litter. 


Atlantic, a well-known literary maga- 
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I have corrected nearly all of one 
volume, and dreary work it is. I 
know nothing more depressing than to 
look one’s old poems in the face. If 
Rousseau’s brats had come back upon 
his hands from the Enfants Trowvés, 
he would have felt just as I do. 


Always yours, 
JIRE: 


TO THE MISSES LAWRENCE 


Elmwood, Cambridge, Mass., 
Jan. 2, 1890 


. . . Here I am again in the house 
where I was born longer ago than you 
can remember, though I wish you 
more New Year’s days than I have 
had. ’Tis a pleasant old house just 
about twice as old as I am, four miles 
from Boston, in what was once the 
country and is now a populous suburb. 
But it still has some ten acres of open 
about it, and some fine old trees. When 
the worst comes to the worst (if I live 
so long) I shall still have four and a 
half acres left with the house, the rest 
belonging to my brothers and sisters 
or their heirs. It is a square house 
with four rooms on a floor, like some 
houses of the Georgian era I have seen 
in English provincial towns, only they 
are of brick and this is of wood. But 
it is solid with its heavy oaken beams, 
the spaces between which in the four 
outer walls are filled in with brick, 
though you mustn’t fancy a brick-and- 
timber house, for outwardly it is 
sheathed with wood. Inside there is 
much wainscot (of deal) painted white 
in the fashion of the time when it was 
built. It is very sunny, the sun rising 
so as to shine (at an acute angle, to be 
sure) through the northern windows, 


5. Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712-1778), a Swiss- 
French philosopher. He was said to have placed his five 
children in a foundlings’ home (Enfants Trouvés). 
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and going round the other three sides 
in the course of the day. There is a 
pretty staircase with the quaint old 
twisted banisters—which they call 
balusters now, but mine are banisters. 
My library occupies two rooms open- 
ing into each other by arches at the 
sides of the ample chimneys. The 
trees I look out on are the earliest 
things I remember. There you have 
me in my new-old quarters. But you 
must not fancy a large house—rooms 
sixteen feet square and, on the ground 
floor, nine high. It was large, as things 
went here, when it was built, and has a 
certain air of amplitude about it as 
from some inward sense of dignity. 

Now for out of doors. What do you 
suppose the thermometer is about on 
this second day of January? I was 
going to say he was standing on his 
head—at any rate, he has forgotten 
what he’s about, and is marking sixty- 
three degrees Fahrenheit on the north 
side of the house and in the shade! 
Where is that sense of propriety that 
once belonged to the seasons? This is 
flat communism, January insisting on 
going halves with May. News I have 
none, nor other resources, as you see, 
save those of the special correspondent, 
who takes to description when events 
fail. Yes, I have one event. I dine 
tonight with Mr. R. C. Winthrop, who 
remembers your father very well 
nearly sixty years ago. 

I have all my grandchildren with me, 
five of them, and the eldest boy is 
already conspiring with a beard! It is 
awful, this stealthy advance of Time’s 
insupportable foot. There are two 
ponies for the children and two dogs, 
bull-terriers, and most amiable crea- 
tures. This is my establishment, and 
four of the weans have had the grippe. 
I remember it here in ’31, I think it 
was. You see I make all I can of age’s 


_ 72. Winthrop, Robert Charles (1809-1894), an Amer- 
ican statesman and orator. 
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one privilege—that of having a drearier 
memory than other folks. 

I forgot one thing. There are 
plenty of mice in the walls, and, now 
that I can’t go to play with you, I 
assist at their little tragedies and come- 
dies behind the wainscot in the night- 
hours and build up plots in my fancy. 
*Tis a French company, for I hear them 
distinctly say wee, wee, sometimes. 
My life, you see, is not without its 
excitements, and what are your Lon- 
don mice doing that is important? I 


see you are to have a Parnell scandal 
14. Parnell, Charles Stewart (1846-1891), leader of 


the Irish Home Rule party. He married Mrs. O'Shea, 
who was divorced in 1890 by Captain O’Shea. 
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at last, but I overheard an elopement 
the other night behind the wainscot; 
and the solicitors talking it over with 
the desolated husband afterwards. It 
was very exciting. Ten thousand 
grains of corn damages! 

Good-by, and take care of yourselves 
till I come with the daffodils. I wish 
you both many a happy New Year 
and a share for me in some of them. 
Poets seem to live long nowadays, and 
I, too, live in Arcadia after my own 
fashion. 


Affectionately yours, 
J. R. L. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


A Letter. 1. Besides the misspelling, what are 
the amusing elements or parts of this intro- 
duction to The Biglow Papers? 

2. Does it contain any satire? 

What Mr. Robinson Thinks. 1. Governor 
Briggs was a Whig candidate for reélection in 
1847. General Cushing, his opponent, was a 
general in the Mexican War. John P. Robinson, 
a lawyer and Whig member of the Massachu- 
setts legislature, went over to Cushing’s side in 
the contest. 

2. Who is the speaker in the poem? What 
sort of man is he? Does he really mean what he 
says, or is he speaking ironically? Look up irony 
in the dictionary and be prepared to give a clear 
definition, with illustrations. How does irony 
differ from satire? From sarcasm? From cari- 
cature? Can you find illustrations of any or all 
of these terms in this poem? 

3. Is the spirit of this poem lighter cr more 
stinging than that of the “Letter”? 

The Courtin’. 1. What are the most pictur- 
esque touches? 

2. Do you get a better notion of the man or of 
the maid? Which is the more delightful to you? 

3. The poem may be classified as a pastoral 
idyll, like some of Whittier’s. Compare it with 
“In School-Days” (page 349) or “Telling the 
Bees” (page 348). How does it differ from each 
of Whittier’s poems in subject and atmosphere? 

4. You may compare it in the same way with 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” by Robert 


Burns, where the rustic lover is also character- 
ized. You might also compare the Scottish 
dialect used by Burns with Lowell’s Yankee 
dialect, and report your findings. 

A Fable for Critics. 1. For a discussion of this 
poem and its relation to Lowell’s work, see 
pages 327-328. 

2. The title page imitates the old-fashioned 
title page of early printed books, in which the 
contents of the book and various other matters 
were included instead of merely the title, the 
names of the author and the publisher, and the 
date of publication. Compare the title page of 
Mrs. Anne Bradstreet’s poems, cited on page 92. 
If you will read Lowell’s title page aloud, you 
will discover something interesting about it. 
In what other form might it have been written? 

3. What follows, though it is apparently a 
Preface in prose, continues the joke already 
found in the title page. Why did Lowell print 
it in this form instead of in verse form? What 
spirit do you expect to meet in “The Fable”? 
Give reasons. 

4. You will find it good practice, as in scanning 
verse, to mark the accent in this preface and to 
separate the lines by a vertical mark. What do 
you observe about some of Lowell’s rimes? 

5. Which of Lowell’s rimed criticisms of 
American writers gives you the best idea of the 
writer? Compare what Lowell says with what 
this book says. Which lines are the wittiest? Do 
the selections from each author in this volume 
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bear out Lowell’s opinion? Why did he include 
himself? 

She Came and Went. 1. Lowell wrote this 
poem in memory of his first child, Blanche, who 
died when fourteen months old. Which of the 
pictures in the poem is most beautiful? What 
is the effect of the refrain? 

2. How does the mood of this poem differ 
from that of “The Courtin’ ”? 

From A Good Word for Winter. 1. This se- 
lection introduces Lowell as an essayist. Does 
he make his remarks on the weather sound like 
talk? Cite expressions. Compare him with 
Holmes in this respect. 

2. How many reasons does he find for liking 
winter? Which personification do you like 
best? Where does he show the closest obser- 
vation? 

3. Compare him, in the topics that interest 
him, the plan of an essay, and the style, with 
Irving, Holmes, or Emerson. 

Letters. What glimpses do these letters give 
of Lowell’s interests, his spontaneous humor, his 
literary friendships, his old age? Read passages 
aloud to illustrate. 
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Review 

1. Compare Lowell and Holmes with regard 
to their wit and humor. Which is more amusing? 
Which is more satiric? Which was more intent 
on influencing public opinion? 

2. Compare Lowell and Bryant with regard 
to their belief in democracy. You might use 
“The Antiquity of Freedom” (page 207) and 
“The Battlefield” (page 206) from Bryant and 
the selections from The Biglow Papers from 
Lowell. 

Further Reading. The first thing to read, 
even if you have read it before, is “The Vision 
of Sir Launfal,’ Lowell's most famous poem. 
The report should contain an estimate of Lowell 
as a narrative poet. 

More of his political poetry may interest you: 
the first poem of The Biglow Papers, “Jonathan 
to John,” and perhaps “The Present Crisis.” 
If you are very ambitious, try the “Ode Recited 
at the Harvard Commemoration.” Of his poems 
on classical subjects take: “The Shepherd of 
King Admetus,” “Rhæcus,” and “Hebe.” 

Of his nature poems the best are: “To the 
Dandelion” and “Beaver Brook.” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE END OF AN ERA 


Definition and Conflict. 


THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION IN THE SOUTH: 
Southern Life—Early Southern Prose—John P. Kennedy—William Gilmore Simms— 
Southern Literary Journals—Henry Timrod—Paul H. Hayne—War Poetry of the South— 


Folk Song in the South—Summary. 


The Theme of This Chapter. 


Southern Political Thought—Aspects of 


East anp West: New York Editors—The Metropolitan Group— Philadelphia Writers— 


Bayard Taylor—The West. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 
Style Is the Man.” 
SUMMARY. 
NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 


Definition and Conflict. We have 
now reached a point where we can see, with 


some clearness, how our literature follows: 


and interprets the course of our history. 
The idea of America, the definition of the 
meaning of the nation, was not settled once 
and for all by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution. The first of 
these merely stated a belief in the right of 
men to govern themselves; the second set 
up the machinery through which this 
self-government might operate. But dec- 
larations and constitutions do not make a 
nation. The Constitution itself was a com- 
promise, and was adopted through a series 
of compromises. For a long time it was 
doubtful if a sufficient number of the colo- 
nies, now become free states by the suc- 
cessful issue of the war with England, 
would ratify the document. In Europe 
many people long thought, some of them 
hoped, that the experiment would fail. 
There is ample evidence of the eager- 
ness, sometimes friendly, sometimes hos- 
tile, with which the American experiment 
was followed in other countries. For ex- 
ample, Webster’s oration at Bunker Hill 
in 1825 dwelt on the extension of American 
political ideas in South America, and on 
the scrutiny not unmixed with suspicion 
to which our ideas were being subjected 
by European nations. The Monroe Doc- 
trine of 1823 was designed to prevent at- 


Lincoln’s Early Life—New Salem—Springtield—Action—‘“‘The 


tempts by these European governments to 
plant monarchial systems in the western 
hemisphere in order to overthrow the lib- 
eralism of which Webster spoke. Too 
much attention is ordinarily given to the 
first part of Lincoln’s solemn statement at 
Gettysburg of the issues of the conflict 
that threatened ruin to the American idea. 
We should dwell not only on the idea “of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people,” but with equal emphasis on the 
concluding clause, “shall not perish from 
the earth.” We need only to read Lowell’s 
“On Board the ’76” or his Mason and 
Slidell poem in the second series of Biglow 
Papers to find suggestions that powerful 
interests in Europe hoped that Lincoln 
would fail. 

The conditions under which the nation 
developed in the nineteenth century held 
their own threat. If it had been merely a 
question of establishing a new form of 
government in a limited territory, in- 
habited by people all of whom followed 
the same mode of life, the matter would 
not have been so difficult. But consider 
the situation. The purchase of the Louisi- 
ana territory, the annexation of Florida 
and then of Texas, the admission of great 
states in the Middle West, and, later, in a 
long succession, of other states in a series 
stretching to the Pacifie coast, the enor- 
mous territory involved, forced the nation 
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to define its meaning and purpose while it 
was in process of spreading over a gigantic 
area. The fact that many thousands of our 
inhabitants were unfamiliar with our lan- 
guage added to the complexity of the 
situation. Many thousands of these new 
colonists became laborers on railroads and 
other public works. They were operatives 
in factories that spread throughout the 
eastern states. They were not, like the men 
who won independence from England, 
schooled in self-government, or familiar 
with political institutions based on those 
of old England. Finally, great sectional 
differences arose. The South lived a very 
different life from the North, with different 
ideals and modes of getting a living. The 
West developed a new and independent life 
of its own. The question of whether slavery 
should extend into the new territories, or 
should be confined to the southern states, 
or should be stamped out by the central 
government, became a threat greater than 
all others against the continuance of the 
union. 

For many years the great debate over 
the nature of the Constitution, over the 
problems brought by the slave system, 
went on in every part of the country. 
There were scenes in Congress as dramatic 
as any scenes in Shakespeare, but they 
have not yet been translated into litera- 
ture. And there were scenes in the Middle 
West, when a tall ungainly country lawyer 
who was later to become the nation’s presi- 
dent in its most appalling crisis, debated 
on tremendous issues with a great and 
popular senator, and then got into his 
buggy and drove about from town to town, 
taking care of his small law practice until 
he should be called to a place more pitiless 
in its responsibility than any throne. But 
that story, too, though well known in 
histories of fact, has not yet found final 
expression in literature. 

Nevertheless, the transition from colonies 
to confederation, and from confederation 
to nation, with the attendant problems 
brought by new territory, vast immigra- 
tion, and sectional rivalry, had a potent and 
deep-going relation with the development 
of our literature. That literature grew out 
of the intense life of the new nation, and, in 
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return, exerted influence in a thousand ways 
upon the growth of the American per- 
sonality. But the literature we have been 
studying belonged to the East; the most 
influential part of it belonged to New 
England. The West was inarticulate, the 
South partially so. West and South were 
not understood by the East. Communica- 
tion was difficult; remote sections were 
stranger and more unknown than Europe 
is today. 

Emerson still lectured, Lowell followed 
his own adventures in reading, Holmes 
sparkled with wit, Hawthorne brooded 
over that strange New England of his fore- 
fathers, Whittier thought and wrote of 
righting what he saw as a monstrous evil. 
The old high passion for discovery, for un- 
bounded faith, was passing. Mills multi- 
plied in New England; cotton fields dotted 
the South; prairie schooners advanced 
across western prairies; gold hunger drew 
myriads to California; a transcontinental 
railway was surveyed and slowly the lines 
of steel crawled across the plains, over 
mountain passes, toward the Golden Gate. 
New territories were opened up for settle- 
ment, new towns sprang from prairies 
which a few years before had known only 
the chance wanderings of Indian hunters. 
America was busy, but over it hung the 
pall of war. 

The Theme of This Chapter. As we 
wait the climax which was to mark the end 
of an era, we note some of the ways in 
which sections of the country removed 
from the ferment in New England sought 
expression: the South, the middle Atlantic 
sections, the growing West. And at the 
end, we study the work of a man who was 
both interpreter and actor in the great 
struggle, who saw its meaning and put 
this meaning into words to which we still 
listen. Abraham Lincoln went back to the 
Declaration of Independence for his in- 
spiration. He would save the Union, 
whatever the cost. He was utterly free 
from hate and sectional distrust. And the 
simplicity and sincerity of his character, 
the solitary meditations in which he 
brooded over the destiny of man and of 
the nation, enabled him to say some things 
that have become a part of our literature. 
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THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION IN THE SOUTH 


Southern Political Thought. Political 
thought in the South took a somewhat 
different course from that of New England. 
By the end of the eighteenth century large 
plantations covered the country, each one 
practically complete in itself and self- 
supporting. There were few cities, few 
mills and other industrial enterprises, and 
few immigrants, so that the South for a 
long time kept nearer to the early Ameri- 
can tradition than any other part of the 
country. In the early national period two 
great Virginians embodied the conflicting 
views that were to play such a large part 
in the debates of the years to come. 
Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826) was jealous 
of the interference of government with 
local concerns. He did not believe that 
constitutions or laws were perpetually bind- 
ing. He said, “No society can make a per- 
petual constitution or even a perpetual 
law.” In sharp contrast were the views of 
John Marshall (1755-1835), Chief Justice 
of the United States, who upheld the 
supreme authority of the federal govern- 
ment. He interpreted the Constitution 


in such a way that his decisions helped to 
strengthen the national conception as 
against the theory of states rights. 

With the advance of sectional disagree- 
ment, political thought in the South tended 
to crystallize more and more in defense of 
the theory of the supremacy of the state 
over the central government. This was 
the crux of the great debate between 
Webster and Hayne (1830). The greatest 
defender of the states’ rights doctrine 
as fundamental was John C. Calhoun 
(1782-1850), South Carolinian, Yale grad- 
uate, reformer of West Point, member of 
Congress and of the Cabinet. He held 
that the federal government possessed only 
such powers as were delegated to it by 
the states, that the citizen’s first loyalty 
was to his state, that the state could re- 
view such acts of the federal government 
as conflicted with its own sovereign rights, 
and, if need be, might nullify such acts. 
Such views were not original; they were 
often expressed in the North as well as in 
the South; but Calhoun reduced the whole 
philosophy to a rigidly logical system, and 
became its greatest champion. 
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Aspects of Southern Life. There were 
good reasons for the dominance of Cal- 
houn’s doctrine in the South. Not yet 
interested in manufacturing, Southerners 
had no need of government aid through 
tariffs, regulation of commerce, and the 
like. They held with Jefferson that gov- 
ernment is always in conflict with natural 
freedom. They were devoted to law and 
politics, but, they took little interest in 
free schools for all the people and in such 
public improvements as railways and state 
roads. Education was aristocratic, not 
for every youth. An observer speaks of a 
chain of great estates in Virginia, “‘occu- 
pied by lordly and open-hearted gentle- 
men, a kind of civil cordon of bluff free- 
livers,” and regrets the breaking up of 
these estates into small farms by 1835, 
“the mischievous interpolations,” he calls 
these changes, “of a theory of life opposed 
to the more comfortable and aristocratic 
plantation system.” The planters thought 
of themselves as feudal lords, with a host of 
retainers. They loved the tales of Walter 
Scott, with their gorgeous tapestries of 
narrative, their picturesque romanticism, 
their form and ceremonial. 

This aristocratic, semi-feudal life reached 
its height in tidewater Virginia and in 
Charleston, South Carolina. Here the 
first settlers were Englishmen who early 
built up great estates tended by numerous 
slaves. North Carolina was more demo- 
cratic, having few of the great plantations 
so characteristic of Virginia, and no such 
centers of population as Charleston. In 
Georgia a sort of “southern Yankee” de- 
veloped, shrewd, industrious, attached to 
the soil, deeply religious. Inland, a some- 
what different civilization grew up, par- 
ticularly in the highlands. Here Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians, German Lutherans, 
Moravians, and Quakers moved in. They 
worked small farms, held few slaves, were 
industrious and anxious to improve. The 
poor whites of the remote mountain sec- 
tions were superstitious, suspicious of 
strangers, totally ignorant of regions only 
a few miles distant. There was also a con- 
siderable population of farmers who were 
not attached to any one place. They had 
little ambition, little education, moved 
about a great deal. Many of them wan- 
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dered on across the mountains to Tennessee 
and Kentucky. From this class Abraham 
Lincoln descended. 

Of southern life we get many accounts 
in the papers and periodicals of the time, 
in romances by southern authors, and in ar- 
ticles and books written by foreign visitors. 
For example, Harriet Martineau, a brilliant 
English writer, spent considerable time in 
the United States in the 1830’s, much of 
it in the South. She was an abolitionist, 
not sympathetic toward the institutions of 
the section she visited. Yet her picture of 
the social life she found in Charleston is 
appreciative. She speaks of the carriages, 
the hospitality, the love of music, the 
flowers. Like other English visitors she 
praises the intelligence and the culture of 
the people. 

There were many writers in the South. 
Poems were printed in the newspapers; 
many books, chiefly romances, were 
printed by northern publishers and had a 
wide sale. But literature was generally a 
by-product. The writers were often law- 
yers. The tradition was that a man should 
not try to make a living through literature, 
but should turn out his lyrics and romances 
in his idle hours, for the entertainment of 
his friends. They were well-read, especially 
in the essayists and novelists of eighteenth 
century England. Addison’s Spectator was 
a constant model. Many fine libraries were 
built up, on remote plantations, contain- 
ing the best books in English literature. 
The ancient classics were admired, studied, 
imitated. Characters in southern romances 
quoted or read lyrics, used scraps of Latin 
and French to point their wit, cultivated 
courtly manners. The romances told of 
plantation life, but this life was translated, 
often, into terms of eighteenth century 
England. One contrasts the stern realism 
of “Snow-Bound.” 

Early Southern Prose. With this in- 
troduction we turn to a review of the 
literature of the South. Poe is not to be 
included because, as we have seen, neither 
his life nor his work can be referred to 
any one American scene. 

William Wirt (1772-1834) wrote nothing 
that we value highly today, but the school 
readers of long ago drew upon his story of 
the blind preacher whose eloquence so 
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moved his hearers, and upon his account 
of the trial of Aaron Burr and of the famous 
speech of Patrick Henry which closed, 
“Give me liberty, or give me death.” Wirt 
was a lawyer who in 1803 published in a 
Richmond journal a series of letters which 
purported to have been written by an 
Englishman. These letters were collected 
into a book known as The British Spy, and 
the book passed through many editions. 
The subjects are sometimes literary, some- 
times scientific, sometimes such as to 
give an idea of the kind of life typical 
of Richmond at the dawn of the century. 
In his life of Patrick Henry, Wirt scored 
another success. It is the chief source of 
our knowledge concerning the speeches of 
the great orator. 

Two biographies of George Washington 
were written by Virginians early in the 
century. The first was by John Marshall 
(1755-1835), already mentioned as a great 
jurist. This biography, like Marshall’s other 
work, differs from many southern writings 
of the period in that the writing is accurate, 
unadorned, based upon extensive study of 
documents, letters, and other sources. 
Mason Weems (1760-1825), “parson,” 
book-agent, and writer, was not so careful 
of his style or his facts, but his story of 
Washington’s life is very spirited, often 
fanciful. For a long time it succeeded in 
passing off as sober history such prepos- 
terous inventions of the writer as the tale 
of the famous cherry tree and the little 
hatchet. 

John Pendleton Kennedy (1795-1870). 
Of greater importance is the work of John 
Pendleton Kennedy, who was born in 
Baltimore in 1795, served in the war of 
1812, began to practice law in 1816, and, 
in his later years, was member of Congress, 
secretary of the navy, and the editor of 
several magazines. He was acquainted 
with Poe, and secured for him a position 
on the Southern Literary Messenger. He 
married the daughter of a mill owner who 
had a great estate near Baltimore, and 
became a director of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway and an owner of coal mines 
in West Virginia. He was also an author. 

In the Red Book (1818-1820) Kennedy 
wrote a number of sketches similar in 
some respects to the Salmagundi of Knick- 
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erbocker fame. Thirty years later he 
wrote a biography of William Wirt. In 
between came three romances which 
constitute his chief claim to remem- 
brance. 

The first of these romances to be pub- 
lished was Swallow Barn (1832). It is a 
story of rural Virginia life. Swallow Barn, 
on the James River, was more than a 
hundred years old at the time of the story. 
The thick brick walls, the ancient walnut 
door, the additions or wings that had been 
built by successive owners, the “lordly do- 
main” of which it was the center, are 
all described with vividness and skill. 
The master of the plantation rides to the 
Court House in great state; his costume is 
of ‘“‘worshipful finish,” there is “magiste- 
rial fullness in his garments which betokens 
condition in the world.” The book has 
little plot, being in the main a series of 
sketches in the romantic mood of Irving, 
but we get from it a far more definite im- 
pression of the life it represents—its Court 
House gatherings, the political discussions 
of the time, the hunts and other diversions, 
the interesting personalities—than Irving 
was able to give of his own New York. 
Frank Meriwether, the owner of the place, 
is a sort of Sir Roger de Coverley, and 
equally authentic. Like Addison, Kennedy 
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loves to pause and set down his reflections 
on the life he is describing. So we learn 
from his pages his views about landed 
proprietors, the future of the colored race, 
and many other topics. We meet in the 
pages of a delightful book persons so 
clearly delineated that they seem not crea- 
tures of imagination at all, but flesh and 
blood. 

Kennedy’s second romance, and his best, 
appeared in 1835. Horse Shoe Robinson has 
all the excellent qualities of Swallow Barn 
with the added attractiveness of a good 
story. The scene is laid in the darkest pe- 
riod of the Revolution, the struggle that 
went on in the South and culminated in the 
battle of King’s Mountain in 1780. Those 
who know the story of the Revolution only 
through books which dwell on Bunker Hill, 
Valley Forge, and the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, should correct their impressions of 
the conflict by reading this romance. It 
is essentially true in its portrayal of the 
conflict between Tories and patriots, and 
it makes history real not only by the ac- 
curate description of the sparsely settled 
and highly picturesque territory in which 
the action takes place, but also by the sur- 
prising variety and truthfulness of the 
characters. Not only the aristocrat and 
the patriot, but the mountaineer, the back- 
woodsman, the hunter, are brought before 
us. The Tories were in control; most of 
the British forces at the battle of King’s 
Mountain were American loyalists; fam- 
ilies were divided against each other. It 
was a time when journeys through country 
roads were filled with danger, “when 
hostile banners were unfurled and men 
challenged each other upon the highways.” 

In such a setting Kennedy places his 
story. There is a love tale full of separa- 
tions, clandestine meetings, great dangers. 
There is the unforgettable Horse Shoe 
Robinson himself, the gigantic blacksmith 
whose loyalty and courage are matched by 
the salt of his wit. It is no wonder that 
Kennedy’s work won the admiration of 
Irving, and that the great Thackeray asked 
him to write a chapter for his own romance, 
The Virginians. 

Rob of the Bowl appeared in 1838. Its 
setting is colonial Maryland, in the time of 
the second Lord Baltimore. The troubles 
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incident to the King’s order for the substi- 
tution of Protestants for Catholics in 
colonial affairs, the deeds of smugglers and 
pirates, the brilliancy of a stately colonial 
society, are all mingled in a tale that will 
never lose its charm for those who are 
lovers of our own ancient story. Here as 
in the two tales that preceded, Kennedy’s 
genius is shown by the titles he chooses for 
his books. Books with such names as 
these will not be forgotten. 

William Gilmore Simms (1806-1870). 
About eighty volumes of poetry, drama, 
short stories, prose fiction, histories, and 
essays were published by William Gilmore 
Simms. He may therefore be regarded as 
a professional man of letters. He was born 
in Charleston in 1806, had very little 
school training, was at first a lawyer but 
soon gave up all thought of anything save 
his writing. He began to write verse when 
a child, and most of his poetry, which he 
preferred to his prose, belongs to the pe- 
riod before 1850. This verse is of great 
variety. On a visit to Massachusetts in 
1832 he wrote Atalantis, A Story of the 
Sea. It attracted the attention of northern 
writers and won for him many friendships. 
It is a fanciful poem, with nereids, sea- 
demons, and Spaniards as characters; its 
lyrics are better than other parts of the 
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work. Simms’s first attempts at fiction 
show the same tendency to look for sub- 
jects in unfamiliar and romantic surround- 
ings; there are several stories on Spanish 
themes. 

It is impossible to characterize fully the 
immense product of his pen. He was in- 
terested in several journals in Charleston; 
his correspondence, especially with young 
writers, was very great; he took an active 
part in the agitation concerning slavery. 
The war brought financial disaster to him, 
and though he worked more industriously 
than ever, public taste for the kind of tales 
he wrote had lessened, and his closing years 
were full of hardships. 

Many of his books are of little impor- 
tance. He had amazing fertility of inven- 
tion, but too many of his themes rest on 
no personal experience or knowledge. Be- 
sides, he did not take time for the revision 
that all hastily written manuscript needs. 
A few poems, such as “The Swamp Fox,” 
and a small group of historical romances, 
give him an assured place in our literature. 
The romances of this group deal with one 
or another phase of colonial or frontier 
history in the region that Simms knew 
thoroughly. Some of the titles give a 
sufficiently clear idea of the contents: 
Eutaw, The Scout, The Wigwam and the 
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Cabin, for example. He is often compared 
with Cooper for his delineation of Indian 
and frontier life, but he was not an imi- 
tator; these stories are based on his own 
knowledge and stand on their own merits. 
Perhaps his best tale is The Yemassee, in 
which the scene is laid near Beaufort, South 
Carolina, in 1715, when the Yemassée 
tribe of Indians joined with the Spaniards 
in making war on the colonists. The hero, 
who is really the governor of South Caro- 
lina in disguise, is trying to save his sweet- 
heart, Bess Matthews. The story is full 
of thrilling incidents, one of the most spir- 
ited being the account of the defense of 
the blockhouse into which the frontiersmen 
have retreated before the bloodthirsty In- 
dians. In The Partisan, Mellichampe, and 
Katharine Walton we have scenes of the 
Revolutionary period treated with equal 
vigor. General Marion, the famous 
“Swamp Fox,” is one of his best characters. 
The descriptions of scenery are full of the 
charm found in the wilderness, the almost 
tropical undergrowth, the immense variety 
of the landscape. e 

Southern Literary Journals. Someone 
has made a list of twelve hundred writers 
of the South, most of them authors of at 
least one book. Few of them gave their 
entire time to writing, as Simms did. From 
the multitude of poems published in liter- 
ary journals, newspapers, and books, an 
excellent anthology could be made, but 
few of the poems in such a collection would 
be taken from the work of any one man. 
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Nevertheless, there was a distinct growth 
of interest in literature, especially in poetry 
and criticism, in the South after about 
1830. In 1834 the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger was established in Richmond. The 
first issue contained letters from James 
Kirke Paulding, Fenimore Cooper, J. P. 
Kennedy, and others. Wholesome advice 
was contained in Paulding’s letter, which 
praises the South for its contribution to 
American politics and holds that poetry 
also must be possible in a region of so 
great natural beauty. “If your young 
writers will consult their own taste and 
genius,” he said, “‘and forget that there 
were ever such writers as Scott, Byron, 
and Moore, I will be bound they produce 
something original.” He continues with 
a plea for something “characteristic of 
yourselves,” declaring that we are tired 
of love ditties and legends filled with 
affected sorrows. The editor of the journal 
complains of the literary vassalage of the 
South, prints a travel diary and an article 
on the mother of Washington, and a 
sheaf of poetry by various authors. The 
seventh number contained a contribution 
by Poe, who was the editor of the peri- 
odical from 1835 to 1837. The journal 
built up a large circulation, and continued 
until 1865 to be one of the chief American 
magazines of poetry and criticism. Its 
influence on the younger group of southern 
writers was very great. 


Another center of literary influence 
sprang up, under the leadership of William 
Gilmore Simms, in Charleston, South 
Carolina. Simms was in the habit of giv- 
ing suppers at his home, where young 
writers forgathered, talked of the literary 
future of the South, and planned articles 
or poems for the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger, and books for northern publishers. In 
1857 a Charleston bookseller started a 
monthly journal, called Russell’s Magazine, 
expressly to give opportunity for publica- 
tion to members of the Simms group. Fic- 
tion, essays, and poetry were contributed 
by members of the group and others, 
and the journal was winning high place 
when the approach of the war forced its 
suspension. 

Despite Paulding’s warning, these men 
too often looked to Europe for inspiration. 
Paulding had written in the spirit of 
Emerson’s American Scholar address of 
1837, but the South had little knowledge 
of the new intellectual currents that Emer- 
son, Thoreau, and other northern writers 
represented; they still relied on Walter 
Scott, imitated Wordsworth and Byron, 
welcomed and imitated the earlier and 
feebler poetry of Tennyson. They were 
too apt to look for subjects remote from 
daily experience, to write of them in a 
language thought to be appropriate for 
poetry, and to think more of the poetic 
word than of the thought. It is true that 
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they wrote of the southern pine, the mock- 
ing-bird, the southern spring or summer, 
and that they wrote battle odes for their 
people when war came. But romantic 
emotion governed their work, a diffused 
sort of romance at that, not the passionate 
intensity of the greater poets in England 
and America. 

Yet their work was doomed to incom- 
pleteness, not through the shortcomings 
of the writers but through the cruelty of 
the fate that overtook them. War des- 
troys more than the bodies of men; it kills 
the spirit. To a South just awakening to 
literary consciousness, just reaching toward 
a fine flower of expression, overwhelming 
disaster came. We see its ruin in the life 
stories of gifted men. 

Henry Timrod (1829-1867). One of the 
young writers who attended the literary 
dinners at the Simms home was Henry 
Timrod, born, of German descent, in 
Charleston in 1829. For a short time he 
had been a student at the University of 
Georgia, but had left on account of poverty, 
had studied law, and practiced until he 
came under the spell of the new literary 
influences that were at work in Charleston. 
For some years he supported himself by 
tutoring; his real life was in his verse. 
Some of his poetry appeared in the Southern 
Literary Messenger, and in 1860 a Boston 
publisher brought out a volume for him. 
The outbreak of the war put an end to his 
hopes for selling his book. He enlisted, 
but was too frail to endure the hardships 
of military life; for a time he was an army 
correspondent. Near the end of the war 
he married, but his small property was 
destroyed, his young son died, disease 
fastened upon him, and in 1867 his short 
life came to an end. 

Timrod’s poetry is mainly lyrical. He 
admired Wordsworth and Tennyson, and 
imitated them. Some of his sonnets have 
beauty; his desire was to add power and 
truth to the beauty that Poe held was the 
one necessary element in verse. Some- 
thing of power comes out in poems like 
“The Cotton Boll,’ which symbolizes to 
him the beauty of the South and its capac- 
ity to serve all rations. Even here, how- 
ever, his vision of peaceful industry and 
commerce is shot through with rage 
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against the northern invader. is battle 
lyrics, such as “Carolina” or “Charleston,” 
are filled with the same hate, and even a 
nature poem like “Spring” closes with a 
cry for vengeance on the tyrant. He feels 
the blind rage of war, and the pathos of the 
suffering it entails. There is no hint of the 
cause for which his people were fighting, 
no attempt at defense of their political 
philosophy. In the lovely and moving 
“Magnolia Cemetery Ode,” however, the 
fierce passion dies away. 

Paul Hamilton Hayne (1830-1886). 
To the same literary group belonged Paul 
Hamilton Hayne, born in 1830, a member 
of a distinguished family. His uncle, Gov- 
ernor Robert Y. Hayne, debated with the 
great Webster on the nature of the Con- 
stitution in one of the most remarkable 
scenes in our history. His father, a naval 
officer, died when Paul was very young. 
Educated at Charleston College, Hayne 
studied law and practiced for a time, but 
he was more interested in poetry than in 
legal matters. He became editor of Rus- 
sell’s Magazine in 1857, and published three- 
small volumes of poetry before the war 
broke out. For a time he saw military 
service, but like his friend Timrod he was 
not physically able to stand the strain of 
campaigning. The war reduced him to 
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poverty; his house and his library were 
destroyed. He moved to Georgia, and in the 
pine barrens near Augusta built a simple 
cottage which he named “Copse Hill.” 
Here he lived for twenty years, writing 
many poems and essays, visited by Timrod 
and many other friends. His fame spread 
throughout the South, and he was recog- 
nized also by northern publishers and their 
patrons. A Boston publisher brought out 
a collected edition of his poems in 1882. 

Hayne’s poems of the war lack the bit- 
terness of Timrod’s. Afterwards, he tried 
to bring about a better understanding 
between the sections. He wrote too much, 
and Jacked the inclination to subject his 
work to patient revision. Many of his 
subjects were remote from the life he knew, 
and are lyrical without depth of feeling or 
thought. But he could write a stirring 
ballad, such as the one on Macdonald’s 
Raid in 1780 with its refrain, “Death, 
death to the Redcoats, and down with the 
King.” And he wrote often of the pines 
among which he lived so long, or of “Mid- 
summer in the South,” or of the mocking- 
bird—themes which he knew, and treated 
with beauty and vision. 

War Poetry of the South. Reference 
has already been made to the battle lyrics 


of Timrod and Hayne. Many other poems 
of this type were written, popular in their 
time, of no great value now. “My Mary- 
land” was written by James Ryder Ran- 
dall, born in Baltimore, but long a pro- 
fessor in a Louisiana college. Randall 
wrote other songs, filled with references to 
the “peerless chivalry” or dedicated to 
some “knightly scion of a Southern Home.” 
Albert Pike, the author of the world- 
famous ‘Dixie,’ was born in Boston in 
1809 but spent the greater part of his life 
before the war as an Arkansas editor and 
lawyer. After the war, in which he served, 
he practiced Jaw in Washington, where he 
died in 1891. Another famous song was 
“The Bonnie Blue Flag,” written by Harry 
McCarthy, an Irish actor who moved to 
Arkansas before the war and enlisted from 
that state. Other war poems commemo- 
rated the death of some hero, a whole 
group being attached to the name of the 
gallant Stonewall Jackson. ‘“‘Music in 
Camp,” by John R. Thompson, Richmond 
lawyer and editor for a time of the Southern 
Literary Messenger, tells of the rival singing 
of “Yankee Doodle” and “Dixie” by 
Union and Confederate forces camped on 
opposite sides of a river, and how at last 
someone started the melody of “Home, 
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Sweet Home,’ in which all joined, and 
then fell into silence. 

Of numerous songs about the Confed- 
erate flag, the most famous is Father 
Ryan’s “The Conquered Banner.” Abram 
Joseph Ryan was born in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, in 1839. During the war he was a 
Roman Catholic chaplain in the Con- 
federate army. Afterwards he traveled 
throughout the South on church missions, 
lecturing and preaching, and writing verse. 
He died in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1886. 
“The Conquered Banner” belongs to the 
very small group of poems called forth by 
the war that have become an imperishable 
part of our literature. Like Timrod’s 
“Magnolia Cemetery Ode,” it has no trace 
of the fierce hate of the conflict. The flag 
has become the symbol of an ideal that 
has been overthrown, but is infinitely 
precious, because it has been consecrated by 
human suffering. The marching songs of 
the conflict, “My Maryland” or “Dixie” 
for the South, or Julia Ward Howe's 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic” for the 
North, call to mind the rhythm of troops 
on the march, stir the blood with martial 
music. But “Magnolia Cemetery” and 
“The Conquered Banner” give richness 
and depth to our thought, purge our souls 
through the pity of the tragedy. 

Folk Song in the South. In two forms 
of verse the South has made unique con- 
tributions to American literature: negro 
songs and folk ballads. Only in recent 
years have we become conscious of the 
value of these contributions, but now this 
homely literature, which advancing civili- 
zation destroys, is being collected and pre- 
served. Negro melodies are in part tradi- 
tional, going back to very early times; in 
part they are adaptations of songs of the 
white race, modified by the racial qualities 
of the negro. Negro spirituals belong here, 
and the plantation melodies of old days in 
Dixie. 

Wholly different in origin are the popu- 
lar or folk ballads, which originated in 
England and Scotland and were brought 
across the Atlantic by men and women 
who settled in the mountains of Virginia 
and Carolina. These people, as we have 
already seen, were for generations cut off 
almost completely from the rest of the 
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country. They still remain of almost pure 
Anglo-Saxon stock, and they have pre- 
served many traditions, handed down 
orally, not through print, of their old 
English home. In recent years about three 
hundred of the folk ballads of England and 
Seotland have been collected, many of 
them printed now for the first time. Of 
these more than forty have also been found 
in the southern states, some of them cor- 
responding almost exactly to the versions 
taken down from the lips of country people 
abroad. Thus, we find southern versions 
of such familiar ballads as “Bonnie Barbara 
Allen,” “Lord Thomas and Fair Annet,” 
“The Hangman’s Tree,” “The Wife of 
Usher’s Well,” and “Lord Lovel.” 

Summary. As we look back over this 
survey of the thought and the literature of 
the South, two things stand out very 
clearly. One is that the prevailing tone 
both of literature and life was romantic, 
not realistic. The life that developed in 
southeastern America was something like 
the old feudal life of England—a baron or 
overlord with crowds of retainers, a life 
that was self-contained in that the food 
and clothing needed for the inhabitants 
were produced in large measure on the 
estate. It was the sort of life that Sir 
Walter Scott loved, that he sought to re- 
create at Abbotsford, and celebrated in his 
romances; and Southerners loved Walter 
Scott. They had no industrial centers; 
even when commerce in the cotton trade 
developed, bringing great wealth, the 
staple was shipped north or to England 
for manufacture. No hordes of foreigners 
came in to man factories and carry on 
public works. Thus the tendency in the 
South was toward local government, not 
toward emphasis on the central govern- 
ment at Washington. The South became 
identified with the principle of state sov- 
ereignty; the North with nationalism. 

The literature had the same provincial 
character. Its romanticism was the ro- 
manticism of Scott. Southern leaders in 
the war were knights in shining armor. 
Southern chivalry became a popular ob- 
session. The great intellectual currents 
which pulse through the work of Emerson 
and Thoreau, the deeply original literary 
craftsmanship of Hawthorne, the many- 
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sided intellectual interests of Lowell, find 
no counterpart in the old South. Nor 
did their writers use to advantage the 
themes that their own distinctive life pre- 
sented. Their prose is romance or criticism: 
their poetry is too often deficient in both 
thought and passion. The mocking-bird 
is substituted for the nightingale, the 
pine for the oak and elm; the spirit of 
Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Churchyard” 
is translated to Charleston’s Magnolia 
Cemetery. 

Much of their expression, therefore, is 
imitative and unreal. But no more so than 
the early attempts at literary expression 
north of the Potomac; no more so than in 
the early work of Irving or Bryant or 
Longfellow. The impulse to song and story 
came later in the South; writers were born, 
eager lovers of literature and of southern 
life; centers of great promise were founded 
in Richmond and Charleston. Then war 


came, with its aftermath of woe and desola-= 


tion that settled like a blight upon a great 
people for a generation. The most amaz- 
ing and encouraging fact about our national 
life in recent years has been the emergence 
of the South not only commercially but 
intellectually. A new thought and litera- 
ture, southern in origin but national in 
its appeal is bringing to reality the dreams 
of Simms and Timrod and Hayne. 


fen, 


East and West 


New York Editors. The increasing im- 
portance of New York as a financial and 
business center brought about a great 
development of periodical literature. The 
city began to rival Boston as a publishing 
center. Magazines like Harper’s Monthly 
and Scribners (later the Century), weekly 
journals like the Nation, acquired more 
than local importance. Great newspapers 
developed—the World, the Tribune, the 
Evening Post. Some of these sent out 
weekly editions to remote parts of the 
country and had great influence on criti- 
cism and on political and economic 
thought. 

Bryant’s long editorship of the Evening 
Post has already been discussed. Far more 
influential was Horace Greeley (1811- 
1872), the editor of the Tribune. He intro- 
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duced some of the ideas of the New Eng- 
land writers to his great audience, which 
extended throughout the country. He 
wrote vigorous editorials, weighty in their 
effect on business and political thought. 
A different kind of influence was wielded 
by G. W. Curtis (1824-1892), who was in 
his early career devoted to Emerson and 
his philosophy, and who became a great 
traveler and a writer of fiction. His most 
interesting contributions to American lit- 
erature, however, were through the essays 
written, month by month, for the “Easy 
Chair” department of Harper's Monthly. 
The best of these comments on literary, 
social, and business matters have been col- 
lected in book form. In some respects the 
greatest of the New York group of editors 
was Edwin Lawrence Godkin (1831-1902), 
who was born in Ireland, came to America 
in 1856, and in 1865 founded the Nation, 
a weekly journal of comment and criticism. 
Under Godkin’s direction, the journal be- 
came a molder of liberal thought in the 
United States during the period following 
the war. 

The Metropolitan Group. Through the 
periodicals which they edited, these men 
did much to guide the thought of America 
on national problems. New York also be- 
came a center for poets and essayists, who 
produced much excellent writing. Richard 
Henry Stoddard (1825-1903) wrote on lit- 
erary topics for the newspapers, was 
widely acquainted with contemporary 
writers, and attained some distinction in 
the metropolitan group, but, except for a 
few poems, is now forgotten. His poetry 
has great smoothness of style, and a few 
lyrics are likely to retain a place in the 
anthologies. His subjects have no connec- 
tion with American life or with his own 
experience. Most of them are very short, 
a quatrain or two, finely polished, slight in 
feeling and thought. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich (1836-1907) di- 
vided his time between New York and 
Boston, preferring Boston, where he edited 
the Atlantic for a time. He was a New 
Englander by birth who edited, or helped 
to edit, a number of periodicals, and wrote 
a great mass of prose and verse. His poems 
are usually short, carefully written, show- 
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ing his endeavor for perfection of language 
and precision of thought. He will be re- 
membered also for his Story of a Bad Boy, 
which is partly based on his recollections 
of his own boyhood, and for some of his 
short stories, such as Marjorie Daw. 

Another member of the group was Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman (1833-1908), who 
experimented with various literary tasks 
before he became a New York broker in 
1855. For the remainder of his life he 
divided his time between his financial af- 
fairs and literature. He wrote several vol- 
umes of criticism, an interesting book on 
the nature and elements of poetry, and 
made several collections of English and 
American poetry. He also wrote poems 
of various sorts—ballads, lyrics, verse- 
satires, humorous verses. One of his best 
poems is “Pan in Wall Street,” in which 
he describes the effect of unfamiliar music 
upon the people who throng the market 
place of the great city. They are trans- 
formed, for the moment, into the shepherds 
of old Greece when Pan, the god of shep- 
herds, piped for them that they might 
dance. Soon the vision fades away, and 
we see once more only the office buildings 
and the hurrying crowds of brokers and 
clerks. 


Charles Dudley Warner (1829-1900) was 
less closely connected with New York than 
the men just mentioned. The greater part 
of his life was spent as a journalist in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, but he assisted in the 
editing of Harper’s for a time, traveled in 
this country and abroad, and wrote many 
interesting essays and stories. Some of 
the best of his papers are collected in the 
book called In the Wilderness, in which he 
writes with humor and penetration of 
hunting and camping in the Adirondacks. 
He was a close observer of nature in its 
more realistic aspects; he had no such 
philosophical attitude as we found char- 
acteristic of Emerson and Thoreau. 

These are only a few of many writers 
associated in one way or another with New 
York. So great was the lure of the me- 
tropolis that young writers came from dis- 
tant states to be in the center of things. 
They found what the southern writers 
lacked, the companionship of other writers, 
abundant opportunity for publication. 
Many of them—Phoebe and Alice Cary, 
for example, who came to New York in 
1852 from Ohio—were writers of verse that 
might have been written anywhere. They 
formed no such closely related group as 
the New England writers. In a sense they 
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were much more provincial. Emerson’s 
thought reached out from Concord into 
an interpretation of the meaning of Ameri- 
ca; no such interpretation comes from 
Stoddard or Aldrich or Stedman. They 
were men of the metropolitan world, writ- 
ers of prose and verse marked by excellence 
of form, urbanity, ease. They were careful 
writers, believing in literature as an art, 
to be studied and practiced like any other 


fine art. They may still be read for en- 
joyment. But they have none of the fire 
and intensity that made Emerson a 


prophet, and none of the striving to bring 
a new literature into existefrce hat, de- 
spite all shortcomings, inspires our in- 
terest in men like Simms and Hayne. 
Most of them were born only a few years 
after the great New England group, but 
they belong to a transitional period. They 
lived and wrote many years after the war 
brought an end to the first great period in 
American nationalism, but they had noth- 
ing to say of the passing of the old and the 
beginning of a new age. Even the crisis 
of the war had no profound effect upon 
them. They were apart from the main 
currents of our literature and life. 
Philadelphia Writers. We have al- 
ready learned of Franklin’s services to 
Philadelphia as the founder of its public 
library and of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and of Thomas Godfrey’s dramatic 
work in that city. For a time, 1790-1800, 
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Philadelphia was the seat of the national 
government, and its importance as a lit- 
erary and social center increased greatly. 
There was much interest in literary schol- 
arship; editions of the classical Greek and 
Latin authors were printed there, and edi- 
tions of great English writers. As in Bos- 
ton and New York, there were literary 
magazines, notably Grahams Magazine 
(1841-1857) with which Poe was con- 
nected for a time, and to which Charles 
Godfrey Leland contributed the Hans 
Breitmann Ballads, amusing poems in the 
dialect of the Pennsylvania Dutch. Be- 
sides Graham’s, Philadelphia also had the 
one time famous Godey’s Lady's Book, 
founded in 1830 and attaining before 1870 
a circulation of one hundred and fifty 


thousand copies. To it Longfellow, 
Holmes, Poe, and other well-known writers 
contributed. 

The dramatic tradition founded in 


Philadelphia by Godfrey was continued by 
George Boker (1823-1890), a native of 
Pennsylvania who wrote many poems and 
a group of romantic dramas. The most 
famous of his plays is Francesca da Rimini, 
based on a very old Italian story of love 
and murder that has been used by several 
writers. Boker’s play is in blank verse, 
with many of the conventions of the old 
Elizabethan drama, but it proved popular 
on the stage and is still revived from time 
to time. 


From a contemporary engraving 
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Bayard Taylor (1825-1878). In the 
middle of the century foreign travel was 
still an expensive and difficult undertaking. 
The first steamship had crossed from Ire- 
land to New York in 1838, reducing the 
time of the crossing to seventeen days; 
other steamers in the same year crossed in 
a fortnight. In 1840 the Cunard Line was 
established by Samuel Cunard, of Halifax, 
who secured a subvention from the British 
government for the transport of mails; 
letters crossed the Atlantic in two weeks 
where six or seven weeks had been required 
previously. At the same time the famous 
“P, & O.” line was established, to carry 
passengers and mails from Great Britain 
to India and southeastern Asia and Aus- 
tralia. Such improvements greatly stimu- 
lated interest in travel. 

Nevertheless, American books and let- 
ters of travel were few. There were no 
splendidly illustrated magazines, with in- 
teresting articles about strange countries, 
such as we are familiar with today; photo- 
graphs were rare and expensive; there were 
no news films to make street scenes and 
scenery of foreign countries familiar. It is 
small wonder, then, that when an inveter- 
ate globe-trotter like Bayard Taylor began 
to supply newspaper articles and books, 
interestingly written, about foreign travel, 
he found a large audience. 

Taylor was born near Philadelphia in 
1825. He was of German and English 
Quaker descent, spent little time at school, 
and, like Franklin in an earlier day, was 
apprenticed to a printer. Even as a boy 
he was an eager reader of travel literature. 
When he was only nineteen he succeeded in 
making an arrangement with the editor of 
the New York Tribune for a series of 
letters which he was to write while on a 
walking tour in Europe. Assured of his 
expenses, he set out, and for two years 
tramped about in several European coun- 
tries. In 1846 his letters were collected 
under the title of Views Afoot, the first in 
a long series of books about travel in 
Egypt, Central Africa, Asia Minor, Spain, 
India, and other countries. He was a 
member of Commodore Perry’s famous 
expedition to Japan in 1853. He gave 
lectures on his travels, and became widely 
known. 
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BAYARD TAYLOR IN HIS TRAVELING COSTUME 


Taylor was also a poet, writing indus- 
triously for many years. He was unlike 
the members of the New York group in 
that he wrote many long poems. One of 
the best of these is “Lars, A Pastoral of 
Norway.” He wrote many poems on 
oriental subjects, among them the famous 
“Bedouin Love Song.” Much of his work 
is good; it does not quite reach great- 
ness. His travel books are somewhat out 
of date now, yet there is a charm about 
them that keeps them on the shelves of 
many an old library. 

The West. Emerson said, “Europe ex- 
tends to the Alleghenies; America lies be- 
yond.” During the period we have been 
studying, this America was being mapped 
out by hunters and explorers, who were 
followed by thousands of immigrants. 
Ohio was admitted as a state in 1802; 
Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri in 1816- 
1822; Arkansas and Michigan in the mid- 
dle 1830’s; Texas, Iowa, and Wisconsin 
in 1845-1848. The discovery of gold in 
California in 1849 drew thousands to the 
Far West. In 1854 a great debate in Con- 
gress arose on the question whether Kansas 
and Nebraska should come in as free or 
slave territory, but Kansas was not a state 
until 1861, and Nebraska waited six years 
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longer. These dates are not introduced for 
memorizing, but merely as one way of 
showing the steady progress of population 
toward the West, and the significance of 
these vast territories to the growth of the 
nation. 

Conditions were still unfavorable to the 
translation of this flooding life into lit- 
erature. Reading there was in plenty. 
The eastern periodicals circulated widely 
in a territory where by 1850 free public 
education was fully established. One or 
two literary magazines were established 
in the Middle West, but did not continue 
long. Godey’s Lady's Book, one of fifty 
American periodicals designed for women, 
circulated in that region as well as in the 
East and the South. Highly sentimental 
and moraltzed novels prospered. 

Songs sprang out of new occupations, 
not desk-work, not written down or printed, 
but. passed from camp to camp, circulating 
like the old ballads. Songs of the cow- 
punchers of Texas have recently been col- 
lected and made the subject of learned 
papers. Songs of the lumber jacks in 
northwestern forests have a similar appeal. 
A gigantic myth gathered about the name 
of Paul Bunyan, a teller of tall tales of 
his experiences as a logger; the enormous 
lumber industry became personified in this 
creation of the imagination of the men 
grouped around the camp fires. The ad- 
ventures of Paul Bunyan, his prodigious 
feats of cutting logs from whole mountains 
and sending them down the streams to the 
mills, his tricks, his victories over his 
rivals, have only lately been reduced, in 
part, to print. So, too, cowboy songs, 
lumber-jack ballads, never seemed, until 
the other day, to have anything to do with 
literature. The realism and romance of 
the gold rush of 1849 did not find an in- 
terpreter until Bret Harte began to write 
in the 1870's. Edward Eggleston wrote 
his Hoosier Schoolmaster in 1871, long after 
Indiana had become a state. The greatest 
interpreter of mid-western pioneer days is 
Hamlin Garland, who is still among us. 
These instances serve to show, once more, 
how long a busy and romantic time may 
have to wait until it is seen as matter for 
story and song. The New, York poets” 
wrote on classical themes more often than 
on the things they came into contact with 
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every day; the southern writers too often 
imitated Tennyson instead of translating 
into their books the things they knew at 
first hand; the West, also, had to bide its 
time. 

There were a few exceptions. One of 
these is of interest to us even today, the 
Autobiography of David Crockeit. It was 
published in 1834. How much of it the 
famous pioneer wrote himself is not cer- 
tain, probably very little, but he wrote 
some of it, and it gives a picture of an 
adventurous and picturesque life. Crockett 
was born in 1786. His father fought at the 
battle of King’s Mountain, lived for a time 
in North Carolina, and like many others 
crossed the mountains into the Tennessee 
territory. Here the boy grew up, skilled in 
the lore of the woods but unable, when 
elected to the state legislature, to read or 
write. He told stories well, was a curious 
and picturesque person, had killed a hun- 
dred bears a year, hated “‘society.”” He 
went to Congress, where he attacked 
Jackson’s policies; and political opponents 
of Jackson capitalized him, made him a 
“myth,” wrote so many things about him 
that it is impossible to separate truth from 
falsehood. The Autobiography tells not 
only about his pioneer life but also of his 
journey from Washington to New York 
and Boston, of the great enthusiasm he 
inspired, and of his impressions of the 
people. In 1836 he met a heroic death in 
the defense of the Alamo in the Texan war. 
Hamlin Garland, himself an authority on 
matters relating to the frontier, speaks of 
him as “an almost perfect embodiment of 
the American trail-maker.” 

Little by little the trails became roads: 
forests and prairies gave way to farms and 
villages and cities. Chicago is not yet a 
hundred years old. Steamboats broke the 
silences of the Father of Waters. A new 
American life took on character, a life 
far different from that of the New England 
village and of the southern plantation. 
Among the pioneers who crossed the 
mountains into the Kentucky wilderness a 
lad was born who was destined to interpret 
America not merely to his middle western 
friends and. neighbors but to the older 
sections of the country and to the world; 
one destined to gain, and to deserve, the 
title of “the first American.” 
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ÅBRAHAM LINCOLN 
(1809-1865) 


Lincoln’s life, like Frank- 
lin’s, has heightened value 
because we see in it a sum- 
mary of the experience of 
an epoch. Only in a very 
few cases do we come upon 
such a phenomenon. Great 
men, as arule, stand out be- 
cause of an individuality 
that projects them, makes 
them eminent, above and 
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beyond their fellows. That 
is true, of course, of Lincoln. 
But it is also true, as we see 
very clearly when we examine his life, that 
his peculiar strength lay in his power to 
gather up into himself the inarticulate, un- 
phrased loyalties and ideals of a great 
people, and in his power to give these things 
reality, to translate them into action. He 
became himself an embodiment of the 
national character. 

This is what Lowell meant by calling 
Lincoln “the first American.” He saw the 
remarkable significance of the man in a 
time when the East was puzzled and in- 
clined to scoff. The noble lines in the 
“Harvard Commemoration Ode” which 
Lowell wrote in 1865 phrase once for all 
the essence of Lincoln’s genius: 


His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, 

A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind; 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 

Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest 


stars ear 
New birth of our new soil, the first American, 


Lincoln’s Early Life. In 1638 Samuel 
Lincoln emigrated to Massachusetts from 
Norwich, England. His grandson, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who had lived in Virginia, 
crossed the mountains to Kentucky about 
1780. Four years later he was killed by 
an Indian while working with his three 
sons. One of the sons, Mordecai, killed his 
father’s murderer, and later went on to 
western Illinois where he became a success- 
ful farmer. Josiah, the second son, also 
moved to Illinois, but Thomas, the third 
son, did not prosper so well as his two 
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brothers. He was a carpenter, and mar- 
ried Nancy Hanks, the daughter of his 
employer. From this union Abraham 
Lincoln was born on a farm near Hodgens- 
ville, Kentucky, February 12, 1809. When 
the boy was seven years old his father 
went down the Ohio River to a point on 
the Indiana side where later the village of 
Gentryville was established. Here Abra- 
ham lived until he was nearly twenty-one. 
For a time he worked on a ferryboat, and 
he made two trips down the Mississippi 
to New Orleans. In 1830 the family 
moved to central Illinois. 

Pioneer life in Kentucky, southern 
Indiana, and Illinois was drab and unin- 
teresting. The soil was poor; farmers had 
few tools. There were no railroads, and 
communication with the older parts of 
America was slow and uncertain. Boats 
carried some produce down the small 


-streams to the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 


and thence to New Orleans; they could 
not bring cargoes back upstream. People 
dressed mainly in skins of wild animals. 
There were few schools; Abraham had less 
than a year of formal school experience in 
his entire life. His mother died when he 
was nine years old; the father married 
again, and from his stepmother Abraham 
had some encouragement in reading and 
study; the father took no interest in such 
things. There were only a few books in 
the home, but these he mastered: the 
Bible, Shakespeare, Robinson Crusoe, Pil- 
grims Progress. He also found Weems’s 
Life of Washington, and read it atten- 


tively. 
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LINCOLN BEFORE HIS SPRINGFIELD HOME 


New Salem. In 1831 Lincoln was a 
clerk in a small store in the village of New 
Salem, Illinois. There was little business 
in the settlement of one hundred people. 
When off duty he split rails; at other times 
he studied, stretched at full length on the 
store counter. His experience a little later 
with another store was unfortunate: it 
cost him fifteen years of saving to pay the 
debts incurred by its failure. He studied 
law, worked for a time as a surveyor, and 
entered the legislature at twenty-five. 

Springfield. In 1837 the state capital 
was moved to Springfield, in the same 
county as New Salem. It was a larger 
town, with people from Virginia and 
Kentucky, some Easterners, and a “Young 
Men’s Lyceum.” Lincoln advised raising 
money for public improvements, especially 
the development of river transportation. 
He studied constantly. He lived much 
alone; already the tendency to melancholy 
and solitary meditation was marked in 
him. The subjects of his study were not 
found altogether in books; he was a lover 
of men, sought to know what they were 
thinking, came to have the power of un- 
derstanding, without words, currents of 
thought and feeling that ran deep in hu- 
man nature. He also sought to gain power 
of expression, both of his own thoughts 


and of the thoughts of others. Even as a 
boy he used to puzzle over things said by 
people in language he could not under- 
stand, and he resolved that always he 
would speak so that even a boy could 
understand him. As a lawyer he followed 
the same method. He studied a case until 
he could look through the legal questions, 
the court decisions, and the statutes in- 
volved, into the real meaning of the 
problem. This he phrased with wonderful 
clearness and precision. 

In 1842 Lincoln married Mary Todd. 
He continued his law practice and his 
interest in politics, and in 1847 went to 
Washington as representative from Illi- 
nois. Here he opposed the Mexican War, 
lost the favor of his constituents, and was 
not returned to Congress. For years he 
apparently made no headway, but he was 
unconsciously maturing for the great re- 
sponsibilities that were to be thrust upon 
him. As before, he read few books, but 
talked much with men, and in his solitary 
way thought much more. From his own 
point of view his life was a failure. Years 
later, when asked for biographical material, 
he said, quoting Gray’s “Elegy Written in 
a Country Churchyard,” always a favorite 
poem with him, that his were “the short 
and simple annals of the poor.” 
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. Sometime during this period of apparent 

lack of progress he studied the first six 
books of Euclid’s mathematics, a severe 
course in mental discipline. He spent little 
time on law books. He studied aloud; his 
office was untidy; his friends thought him 
“odd.” One of his intimates tells us of his 
disgust with Lincoln when, on a visit to 
Niagara Falls, the only reaction the gawky 
lawyer voiced was to wonder “where all 
that water came from.” Yet the remark, 
thought upon for a moment, shows the 
reverse of lack of perception. He wrote 
some poetry, melancholy, like himself. 
Apparently he took no further interest in 
politics. 

Action. Out of this long period of 
seeming lethargy Lincoln was at last 
roused to action. He began to take more 
active part in the discussions which were 
arising over the opening of the Kansas- 
Nebraska territory, and later, over the 
organization of the new Republican party. 
A series of debates with Senator Douglas 
of Illinois brought him into a position of 
great influence with the people. Douglas 
was keen, polished, aware of the world of 
affairs; Lincoln was a country lawyer. 
The Senator spoke fluently in Congres- 
sional style; Lincoln was hesitating, ap- 
parently avoiding the familiar tricks of the 
orator. He seemed to be trying to put his 
thought, in the presence of his hearers, 
into simple and matter-of-fact language. 
His style was plain, without ornament. 
Yet occasionally a deep note was struck. 
He pondered often during this time, he 
tells us, on the great idea that had kept the 
confederacy of the colonies together during 
the Revolution, and decided that it was 
not the idea of separation from the mother- 
country, but “that sentiment in the 
Declaration of Independence which gives 
liberty not alone to the people of this 
country, but hope to all the world, for all 
future time.” So, he said, “I have never 
had a feeling, politically, that did not 
spring from the sentiments embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence.” 

Such ideas, freedom of opportunity for 
all, white and black; the hope of liberty 
for all men everywhere, not in America 
alone, and of liberty in the fullest sense of 
the term, together with the feeling that 
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for these reasons the Union must be pre- 
served at all hazard, give the essence of 
his thought. He had reached this position 
not suddenly, not through theory, not 
through study of books, but during years 
of solitary meditation mingled with simple 
human contacts. 

So, Lowell says, “he took America with 
him where he went.”” He became “the in- 
carnate common sense of the people.” 
When he spoke at Cooper Union, in New 
York, in 1860, he moved eastern men as 
he had moved the men of the prairies. 
“It was marvelous,” Lowell said in refer- 
ence to this speech, “to see how this un- 
tutored man, by mere self-discipline and 
the chastening of his own spirit, had... 
found his way to the grandeur and strength 
of absolute simplicity.” 

In many places in Lincoln’s work this 
strength born of self-discipline and simple 
truth may be seen; in no place better than 
in the “Gettysburg Address.” He wrote it 
on rude paper in a railroad train on his 
way to Gettysburg. He did not think of 
it as a piece of literature or as an address, 
or of his own part in the dedication of the 
cemetery as of any importance. The ad- 
dress of the day was to be given by 
Edward Everett, a great orator, who spoke 
for two hours. The oration is forgotten. 
Lincoln wove three hundred words into a 
definition of America that we shall treasure 
always. 

“The Style Is the Man.” A great 
critic once remarked that the source of a 
man’s power as a writer is to be found in 
his personality, that “the style is the man.” 
This, as we have already seen, is true of 
Lincoln. The facts about his later life are 
a part of history, and need not be rehearsed 
here. What has been said about his earlier 
career is to the point, because it enables 
us to catch something of the secret of his. 
power. 

Let us review this earlier career. First, 
discipline. Though he had few books, he 
mastered them, and they were good books. 
Someone asked him, in his youth, what he 
was reading, to which Lincoln replied that 
he was not reading; he was “studying.” 
He had no libraries, no teachers, no guid- 
ance, but his mind reached out instinctively 
for matter on which it could feed. Thus, 
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his study of Euclid is significant. In the 
severe reasoning of difficult mathematical 
problems he whetted the edge of his mind. 
He was not looking for easy or entertaining 
modes of study. 
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Next, simplicity. We have seen that 
even as a boy he resolved to gain clearness, 
to speak so that a boy could understand. 
In his law cases he cast aside legal jargon 
to get at the main issue. In his debate 
with Douglas he avoided the oratorical, 
seemed to be trying for nothing but to 
say in simplest language what he thought. 
In his later addresses we find the same 
trait. 

Finally, vision. A style may be severely 
logical, the product of careful and disci- 
plined thinking; to this it may add clear- 
ness and simplicity so that a boy may 
understand, or such untrained audiences 
as those to whom much of Lincoln’s 
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Speaking was directed; and it may yet fall 
short of greatness. Lincoln mingled much 
with men. He knew, almost by divination, 
what they were thinking. But he also 
spent much time in solitary thought. The 
same instinct that prompted him to avoid 
mere rhetoric and that enabled him to 
seize upon the essential meaning of a law 
case or a political debate, enabled him also 
to pierce through the ambitions, the 
passions, the fanaticisms that were driving 
North and South into war. He was able 
at the same time to find faith in what he 
called “the better angels of our nature,” 
to be aware of “the mystic cords that 
stretch from every battlefield and patriot 
grave to every living heart and hearth- 
stone.” Thus he attained a loftiness of 
utterance far removed from mere litera- 
ture because it sprang from the life of the 
man himself and the life of our common 
humanity with which he became identified. 


SUMMARY 


We have traced in this chapter the be- 
lated beginnings of literary expression in 
the South and the tragic effect of the war 
upon the promise they held out. Mean- 
time, in New York and the middle East 
a group of influential editors and charming 
essayists and poets were at work, but the 
contribution of the section to our perma- 
nent literature was slight. The West was 
expanding enormously but was not yet 
ready for the creation of literature. In 
Lincoln various strands unite: the southern 
pioneer, the country lawyer, the student 
of America’s meaning and destiny. 

With this chapter the story of the first 
great era in our national development 
comes to an end. The questions of con- 
stitutional interpretation were settled by 
battle. Out of the crisis emerged an altered 
nation, with a different outlook, and a 
different set of idealisms. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


1. Definition and Conflict. Note the relation 
of these paragraphs to the general theme of 
this section of the book. What was being de- 
fined? How did literature help in the definition? 
What conflict was coming on, and how was it 
related to the definition of America? 


What special dangers developed in the first 
half of the nineteenth century? What differ- 
ences arose to separate the country into sec- 
tions? 

2. Thought and Expression in the South. Con- 
trast South and North in social customs and 
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occupations. Contrast Jefferson and Marshall. 
How did Calhoun differ from these men? Why 
did Calhoun’s thought gradually become char- 
acteristic of the South? 

Note the classes into which the population 
of the southern states was divided. What lit- 
erary influences are found in the old South? 
Do these differ from the influences felt in the 
North? Why were Scott and Addison so popu- 
lar in the South? 

8. Southern Prose. Why are William Wirt 
and Mason Weems remembered? At the end 
of the first paragraph on Kennedy (page 395) 
is the sentence, “He was also an author.” What 
particular force has this sentence? Character- 
ize Kennedy’s literary work, supplementing 
what is said in the text by observation from 
your own reading if possible. You will find 
Horse Shoe Robinson an interesting book to read. 

4. In the sketches of Simms, Timrod, and 
Hayne find, first, evidence for defining the 
special genius of each writer; second, topics to 
be studied in connection with your own reading 
of the selections that follow. It would be a 
good plan to select one of these men for more 
intensive study. The Yemassce is a good story 
to read. 

5. The section on battle poetry and folk song 
illustrates the fact that literature is not wholly 
made up of “works” by “authors” but may also 
include many single pieces and even material 
not usually thought of as literary. Interesting 
reports may be made on negro spirituals or the 
folk ballads of the South. 

6. Outline the paragraphs of the summary 
(pages 401-402) so as to bring out clearly the 
various topics. Be prepared to illustrate these 
topics from your reading. 

7. East and West. Why did New York be- 
come a center for periodical and book publica- 
tion? Why are Stoddard, Aldrich, Stedman, 
Warner, called the “metropolitan group”? What 
were the limitations of this group? How did 
they differ from the southern group just studied? 

Old copies of Godey’s Lady's Book are quite 
valuable now. Perhaps you can find some in an 
old attic. 

Bayard Taylor’s “Lars” is a fine poem to 
read and to report upon. 

Why are facts and dates introduced into the 
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first paragraph of the section on “The West” 
(pages 405-406)? State the substance of this 
paragraph without giving the dates or naming 
the states. Is such a statement effective? Why, 
then, are you told that you need not memorize 
the dates? 

Can you find any cowboy ballads? Or a book 
telling about Paul Bunyan? The Autobiography 
of David Crockett is interesting reading. 

8. Abraham Lincoln. Read the section through 
rapidly without trying to memorize anything. 
Pay special attention to the last section, on 
Lincoln’s style. Then go back over the story, 
first, to get it clearly in mind, and then to 
determine why no detailed account of his later 
career is given and also why his formative years 
are stressed. This plan was not followed in 
some of the earlier chapters of this book; can 
you justify the departure from the usual plan 
in this case? 

Compare Lincoln and Franklin in as many 
ways as you can. Why should Lowell have 
called Lincoln “the first American”? Why not 
Washington? 

9. Some dates, for those who need them: 

1806. Simms born. 

1809. Lincoln born. 

1816-1822. Admission of several important 

middle western states. 


1827. Poe’s Tamerlane. 

1829. Jackson president. Timrod born. 

1830. Hayne born. 

1832. Nullification in South Carolina. Ken- 
nedy’s Swallow Barn. 

1884. Southern Literary Messenger. Auto- 
biography of David Crockett. 

1835. The Yemassee and The Partisan; Ken- 
nedy’s Horse Shoe Robinson. 

1838. Rob of the Boul. 

1841. Grahams Magazine. 

1845. Poe’s Raven and Other Poems. War 
with Mexico. 

1854. Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 


1855-1857. Hayne’s Poems. 


1856. Boker’s Plays and Poems. 
1861. Lincoln president. 

1865. Lincoln died. 

1867. Timrod died. 

1870. Simms died. Kennedy died. 
1886. Hayne died. 
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MAJOR JONES’S COURTSHIP 


Witi1am Tappan THOMPSON 


Pineville, December 27, 1842 

To Mr. TxHompson: Dear Sir— 
Crismus is over, and the thing is ded. 
You know I told you in my last letter 
I was gwine to bring Miss Mary up 
to the chalk a Crismus. Well, I done 
it, slick as a whistle, though it come 
mighty nigh bein a serious undertakin. 
But [ll tell you all about the whole 
circumstance. 

The fact is, Ps made my mind up 
more’n twenty times to jest go and 
come rite out with the whole bisness; 
but whenever I got whar she was, 
and whenever she looked at me with 
her witchin eyes, and kind o’ blushed 
at me, I always felt sort o° skeered 
and fainty, and all what I made up to 
tell her was forgot, so I couldn’t 
think of it to save me. But you’s a 
married man, Mr Thompson, so I 
couldn’t tell you nothin about popin 
the question, as they call it. It’s a 
mighty grate favor to ax of a rite 
pretty gall, and to people as ain’t 
used to it, it goes monstrous hard, 
don’t it? They say widders don’t 
mind it no more’n nothin. But I’m 
makin a transgression, as the preacher 
ses. 

Crismus eve I put on my new suit, 
and shaved my face as slick as a 
smoothin iron, and after tea went over 
to old Miss Stallinses. As soon as I 
went into the parler whar they was all 
settin round the fire, Miss Carline 
and Miss Kesiah both laughed rite out, 

“There, there,” ses they, “I told 
you so, I knew it would be Joseph.” 


“What’s I done, Miss Carline?” ses I. 


“You come under little sister’s 40 


chicken bone, and I do blieve she 
knew you was comin when she put it 
over the dore.” 

“No, I didn’t—I didn’t no such 
thing, now,” ses Miss Mary, and her 
face blushed red all over. 

“Oh, you needn’t deny it,” ses 
Miss Kesiah; “you b’long to Joseph 
now, jest as sure as ther’s any charm 
in chicken bones.” 

I know’d that was a first-rate chance 
to sav something, but the dear little 
creater looked so sorry and kep blushin 
so, I couldn’t say nothin zactly to the 
pint, so I tuck a chair and reached up 
and tuck down the bone and put it in 
my pocket. 

“What are you gwine to do with 
that old bone now, Majer?” ses Miss 
Mary. 

“I’m gwine to keep it as long as I 
live,” ses I, “as a Crismus present 
from the handsomest gall in Georgia.” 

When I sed that, she blushed worse 
and worse. 

“Ain’t you shamed, Majer?” ses she. 

“Now you ought to give her a 
Crismus gift, Josph. to keep all her 
life,” sed Miss Carline. 

“Ah,” ses old Miss Stallins, “when 
I was a gall we used to hang up our 
Toda a 

“Why, mother!” ses all of ’em, “to 
say stockins rite afore—”’ 

Then I felt’ a little streaked too, 
cause they was all blushin as hard as 
they could. 

“Highty-tity!” ses the old lady— 

“what monstrous ’finement. Id like 
to know what harm ther is in stockins. 
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People nowadays is gittin so mealy- 
mouthed they can’t call nothin by its 
rite name, and I don’t see as they’s 
any better than the old-time people 
was. When I was a gall like you, 
child, I used to hang up my stockins 
and git ’em full of presents.” 

The galls kep laughin. 

“Never mind,” ses Miss Mary, 
“Majer’s got to give me a Crismus 
gift—won’t you, Majer?” 

LON yes,” ‘sesi- 1; “you know I 
promised you one.” 

“But I didn’t mean that,” ses she. 

“Tve got one for you, what I want 
you to keep all your life, but it would 
take a two-bushel bag to hold it,” 
ses I. 

“Oh, that’s the kind,” ses she. 

“But will you keep it as long as 
you live?” ses I. 

“Certainly, I will, Majer.” 

“Monstrous finement nowadays— 
old people don’t know nothin bout 
perliteness,’ said old Miss Stallins, 
jest gwine to sleep with her nittin in 
her hand. 

‘ “Now you hear that, Miss Carline,” 
ses I. “She ses she’ll keep it all her 
life.” 

“Yes, I will,” ses Miss Mary— 
“but what is it?” 

“Never mind,” ses I, “you hang 
up a bag big enuff to hold it and you'll 
find out what it is, when you see it in 
the mornin.” 

Miss Carline winked at Miss Kesiah, 
and then whispered to her—then 
they both laughed and looked at me 
as mischievous as they could. They 
spicioned something. 

“You'll be sure to give it to me now, 
if I hang up a bag?” ses Miss Mary. 

“And promise to keep it,” ses I. 

“Well, E will, cause I know that you 
wouldn’t give me nothin that wasn’t 
worth keepin.” 

They all agreed they would hang 
up a bag for me to put Miss Mary’s 


Crismus present in, on the back porch; 
and bout nine o’clock I told ’em good 
evenin and went home. 

I sot up till midnight, and when 
they was all gone to bed I went softly 


nto the back gate, and went up to 
. the porch, and thar, shore enuff, was 


a grate big meal bag hangin to the 
jice. It was monstrous unhandy to 
git to it, but I was tarmined not to 
back out. So I sot some chairs on 
top of a bench and got hold of the 
rope and let myself down into the bag; 
but jest as I was gittin in, the bag 
swung agin the chairs, and down they 
went with a terrible racket. But 
nobody didn’t wake up but old Miss 
Stallinses grate big cur dog, and here 
he cum rippin and tearin through the 
yard like rath, and round and round he 
went tryin to find what was the matter. 
I sot down in the bag and didn’t 
breathe louder nor a kitten for fear 
he’d find me out, and after a while he 
quit barkin. The wind begun to blow 
bominable cold, and the old bag kep 
turnin round and swinging so it made 
me seasick as the mischief. I was 
fraid to move for fear the rope would 
break and let me fall, and thar I sot 
with my teeth rattlin like I had a ager. 
Jt seemed like it would never come 
daylight, and I do blieve if I didn’t 
love Miss Mary so powerful I would 
froze to death; for my heart was the 
only spot that felt warm, and it 
didn’t beat moren two licks a minit, 
only when I thought how she would 
be sprised in the mornin, and then it 
went in a canter. Bimeby the cussed 
old dog come up on the porch and 
begun to smell about the bag, and 
then he barked like he thought he’d 
treed something. ““Bow! wow! wow!” 
ses he. Then he’d smell agin and 
try to git up to the bag. “Git out!” 
ses I, very low, for fear they would 
hear me. “Bow! wow! wow!” ses 
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he. “Be gone! you bominable fool!” 
ses I, and I felt all over in spots, 
for I spected every minit he’d nip 
me, and what made it worse, I 
didn’t know wharabouts he’d take 
hold. “Bow! wow! wow!” Then I 
tried coaxin—‘‘Come here, good fel- 
ler,” ses I, and whistled a little to him, 
but it wasn’t no use. Thar he stood 
and kep up his eternal whinin and 
barkin, all night. I couldn’t tell when 
daylight was breakin, only by the 
chickens crowin, and I was monstrous 
glad to hear ’em, for if I'd had to stay 
thar one hour more, I don’t blieve I'd 
ever got out of that bag alive. 

Old Miss Stallins come out fust, 
and as soon as she saw the bag, ses 
she: “What upon yeath has Joseph 
went and put in that bag for Mary? 
Pll lay it’s a yearlin or some live 
animal, or Bruin wouldn’t bark at 
it so.” 

She went in to call the galls, and 
I sot thar, shiverin all over so I 
couldn’t hardly speak if I tried to— 
but I didn’t say nothin. Bimeby 
thay all come runnin out. 

“My Lord, what is it?” ses Miss 
Mary. 


“Oh, it’s alive!’ ses Miss Kesiah. , 


“I seed it move.” 

“Call Cato, and make him cut the 
rope,’ ses Miss Carline, “and let’s 
see what it is. Come here, Cato, and 
git this bag down.” 

“Don’t hurt it for the world,” ses 
Miss Mary. 

Cato untied the rope that was 
round the jice and let the bag down 
easy on the floor, and I tumbled out 
all covered with corn meal from head 
to foot. 

“Goodness gracious!’ ses Miss 
Mary, “if it ain’t the Majer himself!” 

“Yes,” ses I, “and you know you 
promised to keep my Crismus present 
as long as you lived.” 
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The galls laughed themselves almost 
to deth, and went to brushin off the 
meal as fast as they could, sayin they 
was gwine to hang that bag up every 
Crismus till they got husbands, too. 
Miss Mary—bless her bright eyes— 
she blushed as butiful as a mornin- 
glory, and sed she’d stick to her word. 
She was rite out of bed, and her hair 
wasn’t komed, and her dress wasn’t 
fix’t at all, but the way she looked 
pretty was rale distractin. I do blieve 
if I was froze stiff, one look at her 
charmin face, as she stood lookin 
down to the floor with her rogish eyes 
and her bright curls fallin all over her 
snowy neck, would fotch’d me too. 
I tell you what, it was worth hangin 
in a meal bag from one Crismus to 
another to feel as happy as I have 
ever sense. 

I went home after we had the laugh 
out, and set by the fire till I got 
thawed. In the forenoon all the 
Stallinses come over to our house and 
we had one of the greatest Crismus 
dinners that ever was seed in Georgia, 
and I don’t blieve a happier company 
ever sot down to the same table. Old 
Miss Stallins and mother settled the 
match, and talked over everything 
that ever happened in ther families... . 

It’s all settled now, ’cept we hain’t 
sot the weddin day. Td like to have 
it all over at once, but young galls 
always like to be engaged awhile, you 
know, so I spose I must wait a month 
or so. Mary (she ses I mustn’t call 
her Miss Mary now) has been a good 
deal of trouble and botheration to 
me; but if you could see her you 
wouldn’t think I ought to grudge a 
little sufferin to git sich a sweet little 
wife. 

You must come to the weddin if 
you possibly kin. Tl let you know 
when. No more from 

Your frend, till deth, 
Jos. Jones 
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NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1. Of the fugitive southern writings before the 
Civil War this humorous account is one of the 
most famous. It originally appeared in a news- 
paper, The Miscellany, published in Madison, 
Georgia, by William Tappan Thompson (1812- 
1882). The author was born at Ravenna, Ohio, 
but his career as a writer was spent largely in 
the South. He conducted The Miscellany from 
1840 to 1845, gaining a reputation as a humorist 
from the “Major Jones Letters” which he con- 
tributed to the paper. When the first series was 
collected in a volume under the title Major 
Jones's Courtship and published in Philadelphia 
(1840), the author’s reputation became estab- 
lished in both the North and the South. 

2. The letter printed here needs very little 
explanation. Major Joseph Jones runs the 
plantation of his widowed mother in central 
Georgia. It is not the manorial estate beloved 
of the romancers; it is merely a large farm 
such as the middle class cultivated. For some 
time he has been courting Mary Stallings, the 
youngest daughter of the widow who owns 
the next plantation. The neighbor is here called 
“old Miss Stallins,” as the Southern country 
people would not pronounce “Mrs.” in full 
or sound the “g” in the proper name. “Carline” 
and “Kesiah” are Mary’s older sisters. Cato 
is a name very commonly applied to negroes. 
From this one letter you may gain a pretty 
fair notion of southern country life as it pre- 
vailed among the middle classes from the 
Revolution to the Civil War. 


QUESTIONS AND Topics 


1. Is Major Jones: simple-minded, astute, mod- 
est, assured, malicious, good-natured, ignorant, 
cultivated, guileless, crafty? Choose five ad- 
jectives and read or cite passages to illustrate 
each quality. How far do you think he repre- 
sents southern character? 

2. In similar fashion draw up a list of Miss 
Mary’s qualities. How far does she represent 
the southern girl? Point out particular quali- 
ties that you think typical. 

3. What notion do you gain of country life 
in the South? Do you regard the picture as 
romantic or realistic? 

4. (a) In what does the humor of this cele- 
brated story consist—in the situation, the char- 
acters, or the dialogue? (b) How much does 
the misspelling add to the humor? What are 
the particular mistakes that seem funny to 
you? (c) What misuses of words, as of “trans- 
gression” for “digression,” are Jaughable? 
(d) What words and expressions, such as 
“owine,” seem to you peculiarly southern? 
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THE DEFENSE OF THE 
BLOCKHOUSE 


WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS 
kokok 

The inmates of the blockhouse, as 
we remember, had been warned by 
Hector of the probable approach of 
danger, and preparation was the word 
in consequence. But what was the 
preparation meant? Under no dis- 
tinct command, everyone had his 
own favorite idea of defense, and all 
was confusion in their councils. The 
absence of Harrison, to whose direc- 
tion all parties would most willingly 
have turned their ears, was now the 
most injurious tendency, as it left 
them unprovided with any head, and 
just at the moment when a high 
degree of excitement prevailed against 
the choice of any substitute. Great 
bustle and little execution took the 
place of good order, calm opinion, 
deliberate and decided action. The 
men were ready enough to fight, and 
this readiness was an evil of itself, 
circumstanced as they were. To fight 
would have been madness then—to 
protract the issue and gain time was 
the object; and few, among the de- 
fenders of the fortress, at that moment 
were sufficiently collected to see this 
truth. In reason, there was really 
but a single spirit in the blockhouse, 
sufficiently deliberate for the occasion. 
That spirit was a woman’s—the wife 
of Granger. She had been the child 
of poverty and privation—the severe 
school of that best tutor, necessity, 
had made her equable in mind and 
intrepid in spirit. She had looked 
suffering so long in the face that she 
now regarded it without a tear. Her 
parents had never been known to her, 
and the most trying difficulties clung 
to her from infancy up to womanhood. 
So exercised, her mind grew strong 
in proportion to its trials, and she 
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had learned, in the end, to regard 
them with a degree of fearlessness far 
beyond the capacities of any well-bred 
heir of prosperity and favoring fortune. 
The same trials attended her after 
marriage—since the pursuits of her 
husband carried her into dangers, to 
which even he could oppose far less 
ability than his wife. Her genius 
soared infinitely beyond his own, and 
to her teachings was he indebted for 
many of those successes which brought 
him wealth in after years. She 
counseled his enterprises, prompted 
or persuaded his proceedings, managed 
for him wisely and economically; in 
all respects, proved herself unselfish; 
and, if she did not at any time appear 
above the way of life they had adopted, 
she took care to maintain both of 
them from falling beneath it—a 
result too often following the ex- 
clusive pursuit of gain. Her experi- 
ence throughout life, hitherto, served 
her admirably now, when all was 
confusion among the councils of the 
men. She descended to the court 
below, where they made a show of 
deliberation, and, in her own manner, 
with a just knowledge of human 
nature, proceeded to give her aid in 
their general progress. Knowing that 
any direct suggestion from a woman, 
and under circumstances of strife and 
trial, would necessarily offend the 
amour propre of the nobler animal, 
and provoke his derision, she pursued 
a sort of management which an ex- 
perienced woman is usually found to 
employ as a kind of familiar—a wily 
little demon, that goes unseen at her 
bidding, and does her business, like 
another Ariel, the world all the while 
knowing nothing about it. Calling 
out from the crowd one of those whom 
she knew to be not only the most 
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collected, but the one least annoyed 
by any unnecessary self-esteem, she 
was in a moment joined by Wat 
Grayson, and leading him aside, she 
proceeded to suggest various measures 
of preparation and defense, certainly 
the most prudent that had yet been 
made. This she did with so much 
unobtrusive modesty that the worthy 
woodman took it for granted, all the 
while, that the ideas were properly 
his own. She concluded with in- 
sisting upon his taking the com- 
mand. 

“But Nichols will have it all to 
himself. That’s one of our difficulties 
now.” 

“What of that? You may easily 
manage him, Master Grayson.” 

“How?” he asked. 

“The greater number of the men 
here are of the ‘Green Jackets’ ?” 

“Yes—’” 

“And you are their lieutenant— 
next in command to Captain Harrison, 
and their first officer in his absence?” 

“That’s true.” 

“Command them as your troop 
exclusively, and don’t mind the rest.” 

“But they will be offended.” 

“And if they are, Master Grayson, 
is this a time to heed their folly when 
the enemy’s upon us? Let them. 
You do with your troop without heed 
to them, and they will fall into your 
ranks—they will work with you when 
the time comes.” 

“You are right,” was the reply; and 
immediately going forward with a 
voice of authority, Grayson, calling 
only the “Green Jackets” around 
him, proceeded to organize them, and 
put himself in command, as first 
lieutenant of the only volunteer corps 
which the parish knew. The corps 
received the annunciation with a shout, 
and the majority readily recognized 
him. Nichols, alone, grumbled a 
little, but the minority was too small 
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to offer any obstruction to Grayson’s 
authority, so that he soon submitted 
with the rest. The command, all 
circumstances considered, was not 
improperly given. Grayson, though 
not overwise, was decisive in action; 
and, in matters of strife, wisdom 
itself must be subservient to resolu- 
tion. Resolution in trial is wisdom. 
The new commander numbered his 
force, placed the feeble and the young 
in the least trying situations, assigned 
different bodies to different stations, 
and sent the women and children into 
the upper and most sheltered apart- 
ment. In a few moments, things 
were arranged for the approaching 
conflict with tolerable precision. 
The force thus commanded by 


Grayson was small enough, the whole 


number of men in the blockhouse not 
exceeding twenty-five. The women 
and children within its shelter were 
probably twice that number. The 
population had been assembled in 
great part from the entire extent of 
country lying between the blockhouse 
and the Indian settlements. From 
the blockhouse downward to Port 
Royal Island, there had been no 
gathering to this point, the settlers 
in that section, necessarily, in the 
event of a like difficulty, seeking a 
retreat to the fort on the island, 
which had its garrison already, and 
was more secure, and in another re- 
spect much more safe, as it lay more 
contiguous to the sea. The greater 
portion of the country immediately 
endangered from the Yemassees had 
been duly warned, and none but the 
slow, the indifferent, and the obstinate 
but had taken sufficient heed of the 
many warnings given them and put 
themselves in safety. Numbers, how- 
ever, coming under one or other of 
these classes, had fallen victims to 
their folly or temerity in the sudden 
onslaught which followed the first 
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movement of the savages among 
them, who, scattering themselves over 
the country, had made their attack 
so nearly at the same time as to defeat 
anything like unity of action in the 
resistance which might have been 
offered them. 

Grayson’s first care in his new 
command was to get the women and 
children fairly out of the way. The 
close upper apartment of the block- 
house had been especially assigned 
them; and there they had assembled 
generally. But some few of the old 
ladies were not to be shut up; and 
his own good Puritan mother gave 
the busy commandant no little trouble. 
She went to and fro, interfering in 
this, preventing that, and altogether 
annoying the men to such a degree 
that it became absolutely necessary 
to put on a show of sternness which, 
in a moment of less real danger and 
anxiety, would have been studiously 
forborne. With some difficulty and 
the assistance of Granger’s wife, he at 
length got her out of the way, and, 
to the great satisfaction of all parties, 
she worried herself to sleep in the 
midst of a Psalm, which she croned 
over to the dreariest tune in her whole 
collection. Sleep had also fortunately 
seized upon the children generally, 
and but few, in the room assigned 
to the women, were able to withstand 
the approaches of that subtle magi- 
cian. The wife of the trader, almost 
alone, continued watchful—thought- 
ful in emergency, and with a ready 
degree of common sense to contend 
with trial and to prepare against it. 
The confused cluster of sleeping forms, 
in all positions, and of all sorts and 
sizes, that hour, in the apartment so 
occupied, was grotesque enough. One 
figure alone, sitting in the midst, and 
musing with a concentrated mind, 
gave dignity to the ludicrous group- 
ing—the majestic figure of Mary 
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Granger, her dark eye fixed upon 
the silent and sleeping collection in 
doubt and pity, her black hair bound 
closely upon her head, and her broad 
forehead seeming to enlarge and grow 
with the busy thought at work within 
it. Her hand, too—strange associa- 
tion—rested upon a hatchet. 

Having completed his arrangements 
with respect to the security of the 
women and children, and put them 
fairly out of his way, Grayson pro- 
ceeded to call a sort of council of war 
for further deliberation; and having 
put sentinels along the picket, and 
at different points of the building, 
the more “‘sage, grave men” of the 
garrison proceeded to their further 
arrangements. These were four in 
number. One of them was Dick 
Grimstead, the blacksmith, who, in 
addition to a little farming (carried 
on when the humor took him), did 
the horseshoeing and ironwork for 
his neighbors of ten miles round, and 
was in no small repute among them. 
He was something of a woodman too; 
and hunting, and perhaps drinking, 
occupied no small portion of the 
time which might, with more profit 
to himself, have been given to his 
farm and smithy. Nichols, the rival 
leader of Grayson, was also chosen, 
with the view rather to his pacification 
than with any hope of good counsel 
to be got out of him. Granger, the 
trader, made the third; and, presiding 
somewhat as chairman, Grayson the 
fourth. We may add that the wife of 
the trader, who had descended to the 
lower apartment in the meantime, and 
had contrived to busy herself in one 
corner with some of the wares of her 
husband, was present throughout the 
debate. We may add, too, that, at 
frequent periods of the deliberation, 
Granger found it necessary to leave 
the consultations of the council for 
that of his wife. 
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“What are we to do?” was the 
general question. 

“Let us send out a spy, and see 
what they are about,” said one. 

“Let us discharge a few pieces, to 
let them know that a free people are 
always ready for the enemy,” was the 
sage advice of Nichols, who, though 
a doctor, was a demagogue also, the 
breed being known at a very early 
day in our history. 

“No, d—n ’em,” said the burly 
blacksmith, “don’t waste, after that 
fashion, the powder for which a buck 
would say thank you. If we are to 
shoot, let’s put it to the redskins 
themselves.” ... 

“Come, come, men, no words,” 
soothingly said the commander. ‘‘Let 
us look to the enemy. You are all 
agreed that we are to fight; and, to 
say truth, we didn’t want much 
thinking for that; but how, is the 
question—how are we to do the fight- 
ing? Can we send out a party for 
scouts—can we spare the men?” 

“[ think not,’ said the smith 
soberly. “It will require all the men 
we have, and some of the women, too, 
to keep watch at all the loopholes. 
Besides, we have not arms enough, 
have we?” 

“Not muskets, but other arms in 
abundance. What say you, Nichols— 
can we send out scouts?” 

“Impossible! We cannot spare them, 
and it will only expose them to be 
cut up by a superior enemy. No, sir, 
it will be the nobler spectacle to 
perish, like men, breast to breast. 
I, for one, am willing to die for the 
people. I will not survive my country.” 

“Brave man!” cried the smith— 
“but I’m not willing to die at all, and 
therefore I would keep snug and stand 
em here. I can’t skulk in the bush, 
like Granger; Im quite too fat for 
that. Though, I’m sure, if I were 
such a skeleton sort of fellow as 
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Nichols there, I’d volunteer as a 
scout, and stand the Indian arrows 
all day.” 

“I won’t volunteer,” cried Nichols, 
hastily. “It will set a bad example, 
and my absence might be fatal.” 

“But what if all volunteer?” in- 
quired the smith, scornfully. 

“I stand or fall with the people,” 
responded the demagogue, proudly. 
At that moment a shrill scream of 
the whippoorwill smote upon the 
senses of the council. 

“It is the Indians—that is a 
favorite cry of the Yemassees,”’ 
said the wife of Granger. The com- 
pany started to their feet, and seized 
their weapons. As they were about 
to descend to the lower story, the 
woman seized upon the arm of Gray- 
son, and craved his attendance in the 
adjoining apartment. He followed; 
and leading him to the only window 
in the room, without disturbing any 
around her, she pointed out a fallen 
pine-tree, evidently thrown down with- 
in the night, which barely rested upon 
the side of the log house, with all 
its branches, and but a few feet below 
the aperture through which they 
looked. The tree must have been 
cut previously, and so contrived as 
to fall gradually upon the dwelling. 
It was a small one, and by resting in 
its descent upon other intervening 
trees, its approach and contact with 
the dwelling had been unheard. This 
had probably taken place while the 
garrison had been squabbling below, 
with all the women and children 
listening and Jooking on. The apart- 
ment in which they stood, and against 
which the tree now depended, had 
been made, for greater security, with- 
out any loopholes, the musketry being 
calculated for use in that adjoining 
and below. The danger arising from 
this new situation was perceptible 
at a glance. 
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“The window must be defended. 
Two stout men will answer. But 
they must have muskets,” spoke the 
woman. 

“They shall have them,” said Gray- 
son, in reply to the fearless and 
thoughtful person who spoke. “I 
will send Mason and your husband.” 

“Do—I will keep it till they come.” 

“You?” with some surprise, in- 
quired Grayson. 

“Yes, Master Grayson—is there 
anything strange in that? I have no 
fears. Go—send your men.” 

“But you will close the shutter.” 

“No—better, if they should come 
—better it should be open. If shut, 
we might be too apt to rest satisfied. 
Exposure compels watchfulness, and 
men make the best fortresses.” 

Full of his new command, and 
sufficiently impressed with its im- 
portance, Grayson descended to the 
arrangement of his forces; and, true 
to his promise, dispatched Granger 
and Mason with muskets to the de- 
fense of the window, as had been 
agreed upon with the wife of the 
trader. They prepared to go up; but, 
to their great consternation, Mason, 
who was a bulky man, had scarcely 
reached midway up the ladder leading 
to the apartment, when, snapping 
off in the middle, down it came—in 
its destruction, breaking off all com- 
munication between the upper and 
lower stories of the house until it 
could be repaired. To furnish a sub- 
stitute was a difficult task, about 
which several of the men were set 
immediately. This accident deeply 
impressed the wife of the trader, even 
more than it did the defenders of the 
house below, with the dangers of their 
situation; and, in much anxiety, 
watchful and sad, she paced the room 
in which they were now virtually 
confined, in momentary expectation 
of the enemy.... 
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This accident left them in an ugly 
predicament, since some time must 
necessarily be taken up in its repair, 
and, in the meanwhile, the forces of 
the garrison were divided in the 
different apartments above and below. 
In the section devoted to the women 
and children, and somewhat endan- 
gered, as we have seen, from the exposed 
window and the fallen tree, they were 
its exclusive occupants. The opposite 
chamber held a few of the more 
sturdy and common sense defenders, 
while in the great hall below, a mis- 
cellaneous group of fifteen or twenty— 
the inferior spirits—were assembled. 
Two or three of these were busied in 
patching up the broken ladder, which 
was to renew the communication 
between the several parties thus, of 
necessity, thrown asunder. . 

The night wore on, still calm and 
serene in all its aspects about the 
blockhouse. Far away in the distance, 
like glimpses of a spirit, little sweeps 
of the river, in its crooked windings, 
flashed upon the eye, streaking, with 
a sweet relief, the somber foliage of 
the swampy forest through which it 
stole. A single note—the melancholy 
murmur of the chuck-will’s-widow, 
the Carolina  whippoorwill—broke 
fitfully upon the silence, to which it 
gave an added solemnity. That 
single note indicated to the keepers 
of the fortress a watchfulness cor- 
responding with their own, of another 
living creature. Whether it were 
human or not—whether it were the 
deceptive lure and signal of the savage 
or, in reality, the complaining cry of 
the solitary and sad night-bird which 
it so resembled—was, however, mat- 
ter of nice question with those who 
listened to the strain. 

“They are there—they are there— 
hidden in that wood,” cried Grayson; 
“PI swear it. Pve heard them quite 
too often not to know their cunning 
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now. Hector was right, after all, 
boys.” 

“What, where?” asked Nichols. 

“There, in the bush to the left of 
the blasted oak—now down to the 
bluff—and now, by the bay on the 
right. They are all round us.” 

“By what do you know, Wat?” 

“The whippoorwill—that is their 
cry—their signal.” 

“Tt is the whippoorwill,” said 
Nichols; “there is but one of them; 
you never hear more than one at a 
time.” 

“Pshaw!” responded Grayson, “you 
may hear half a dozen at a time, as I 
have done a thousand times. But 
that is from no throat of bird. It is 
the Indian. There is but a single 
note, you perceive; and it rises from 
three different quarters. Now it is 
to the Chief’s Bluff—and now it 
comes immediately from the old grove 
of scrubby oak. A few shot there 
would get an answer.” 

“Good! that is just my thought — 
let us give them a broadside and 
disperse the scoundrels,” cried Nichols. 

“Not so fast, Nichols—you swal- 
low your enemy without asking leave 
of his teeth. Have you inquired first 
whether we have powder and shot to 
throw away upon bushes that may 
be empty?” now exclaimed the black- 
smith, joining in the question. 

“A prudent thought, that, Grim- 
stead,” said Grayson; “we have no 
ammunition to spare in that way. 
But I have a notion that may prove 
of profit. Where is the captain’s 
straw man—here, Granger, bring out 
Dugdale’s trainer.” 

The stuffed figure already described 
was brought forward, the window 
looking in the direction of the grove 
supposed to shelter the savages was 
thrown open, and the perfectly in- 
different head of the automaton thrust 
incontinently through the opening. 
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The ruse was completely successful. 
The foe could not well resist this 
temptation, and a flight of arrows, 
penetrating the figure in every portion 
of its breast and face, attested the 
presence of the enemy and the truth 
of his aim. A wild and shuddering 
cry rang through the forest at the 
same instant—that cry, well known 
as the fearful war-whoop, the sound 
of which made the marrow curdle in 
the bones of the frontier settler, and 
prompted the mother with a nameless 
terror to hug closer to her bosom the 
form of her unconscious infant. It was 
at once answered from side to side, 
wherever their several parties had 
been stationed, and it struck terror 
even into the sheltered garrison which 
Hieara Th... . 

“Ay, there they are, sure enough— 
fifty of them at least, and we shall 
have them upon us, after this, mon- 
strous quick, in some way or other,” 
was the speech of Grayson, while a 
brief silence through all the party 
marked the deep influence upon them 
of the summons which they had heard. 

“True—and we must be up and 
doing,” said the smith; “we can now 
give them a shot, [Walter] Grayson, 
for they will dance out from the cover 
now, thinking they have killed one 
of us. The savages—they have 
thrown away some of their powder 
at least.” As Grimstead spoke, he 
drew three arrows with no small 
difficulty from the bosom of the figure 
in which they were buried. 

“Better there than in our ribs. But 
you are right. Stand back for a 
moment and let me have that loop— 
I shall waste no shot. Ha! I see— 
there is one—I see his arm and the 
edge of his hatchet—it rests upon 
his shoulder, I reckon, but that is 
concealed by the brush. He moves 
—he comes out, and slaps his hands 
against his thigh. The red devil, but 
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he shall have it. Get ready now, 
each at his loop, for if I hurt him they 
will rush out in fury.” 

The sharp click of the cock followed 
the words of Grayson, who was an 
able shot, and the next moment the 
full report came burdened with a 
dozen echoes from the crowding woods 
around. A cry of pain—then a 
shout of fury and the reiterated 
whoop followed; and as one of their 
leaders reeled and sank under the 
unerring bullet, the band in that 
station, as had been predicted by 
Grayson, rushed forth to where he 
stood, brandishing their weapons with 
ineffectual fury and -~ lifting their 
wounded comrade, as is their general 
custom, to bear him to a place of 
concealment and preserve him from 
being scalped, by secret burial, in 
the event of his being dead. They 
paid for their temerity. Following 
the direction of their leader, whose 
decision necessarily commanded their 
obedience, the Carolinians took quite 
as much advantage of the exposure 
of their enemies as the number of the 
loopholes in that quarter of the build- 
ing would admit. Five muskets told 
among the group, and a reiterated 
shout of fury indicated the good 
service which the discharge had done, 
and taught the savages a lesson of 
prudence, which, in the present in- 
stance, they had been too ready to 
disregard. They sank back into 
cover, taking care, however, to remove 
their hurt companions, so that, save 
by the peculiar cry which marks a 
loss among them, the garrison were 
unable to determine what had been 
the success of their discharges. Having 
driven them back into the brush, 
however, without loss to themselves, 
the latter were now sanguine, where, 
only a moment before, their confined 
and cheerless position had taught 
them a feeling of despondency not 
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calculated to improve the comforts 
of their case. 

The Indians had made their arrange- 
ments, on the other hand, with no 
little precaution. ... Small bodies, at 
equal distances, under cover, had 
been stationed all about the fortress. 
With the notes of the whippoorwill 
they had carried on their signals, and 
indicated the several stages of their 
preparation; while, in addition to 
this, another band—a sort of forlorn 
hope, consisting of the more desperate, 
who had various motives for signaliz- 
ing their valor—creeping singly, from 
cover to cover, now reposing in the 
shadow of a log along the ground, 
now half buried in a clustering bush, 
made their way at length so closely 
under the walls of the log house as 
to be completely concealed from the 
garrison, which, unless by the window, 
had no mode of looking directly 
down upon them. As the windows 
were well watched by their comrades— 
having once attained their place of 
concealment—it followed that their 
position remained entirely concealed 
from those within. They lay in wait- 
ing for the favorable moment— 
silent as the grave, and sleepless— 
ready, when the garrison should de- 
termine upon a sally, to fall upon 
their rear; and, in the meanwhile, 
quietly preparing dry fuel in quantity, 
gathering it from time to time and 
piling it against the logs of the for- 
tress, they prepared thus to fire the 
defenses that shut them out from their 


prey. 

There was yet another mode of 
finding entrance which has been 
partially glimpsed at already. The 


scouts had done their office diligently 
in more than the required respects. 
Finding a slender pine twisted by a 
late storm, and scarcely sustained by 
a fragment of its shaft, they applied 
fire to the rich turpentine oozing from 
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the wounded part of the tree, and 
carefully directing its fall, as it 
yielded to the fire, they lodged its 
extremest branches, as we have al- 
ready seen, against the wall of the 
blockhouse and just beneath the 
window, the only one looking from 
that quarter of the fortress. Three 
of the bravest of their warriors were 
assigned for scaling this point and 
securing their entrance, and the attack 
was forborne by the rest of the band, 
while their present design, upon which 
they built greatly, was in progress. 

Let us then turn to this quarter. 
We have already seen that the dangers 
of this position were duly estimated 
by Grayson, under the suggestion of 
Granger’s wife. Unhappily for its 
defense, the fate of, the ladder pre- 
vented that due attention to the 
subject, at once, which had been im- 
peratively called for; and the sub- 
sequent excitement following the dis- 
covery of the immediate proximity 
of the Indians had turned the con- 
sideration of the defenders to the 
opposite end of the building, from 
whence the partial attack of the 
enemy, as described, had come. It is 
true that the workmen were yet 
busy with the ladder; but the assault 
had suspended their operations, in 
the impatient curiosity which such 
an event would necessarily induce, 
even in the bosom of fear. 

The wife of Granger fully conscious 
of the danger, was alone sleepless in 
that apartment. The rest of the 
women, scarcely apprehensive of at- 
tack at all, and perfectly ignorant of 
the present condition of affairs, with 
all that heedlessness which marks 
the unreflecting character, had sunk 
to the repose (without an effort at 
watchfulness) which previous fatigues 
had, perhaps, made absolutely un- 
avoidable. She, alone, sat thoughtful 
and silent—musing over present pros- 
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pects—perhaps of the past—but 
still unforgetful of the difficulties 
and the dangers before her. With a 
calm temper she awaited the relief 
which, with the repair of the ladder, 
she looked for from below. 

In the meantime hearing something 
of the alarm, together with the distant 
war-whoop, she had looked around 
her for some means of defense, in 
the event of any attempt being made 
upon the window before the aid 
promised could reach her. But a 
solitary weapon met her eye, in a 
long heavy hatchet, a clumsy in- 
strument, rather more like the cleaver 
of a butcher than the light and slender 
tomahawk so familiar to the Indians. 
Having secured this, with the com- 
posure of that courage which had 
been in great part taught her by the 
necessities of fortune, she prepared 
to do without other assistance, and 
to forego the sentiment of dependence, 
which is perhaps one of the most 
marked characteristics of her sex. 
Calmly looking round upon the sleep- 
ing and defenseless crowd about her, 
she resumed her seat upon a low 
bench in a corner of the apartment, 
from which she had risen to secure 
the hatchet, and, extinguishing the 
only light in the room, fixed her eye 
upon the accessible window, while 
every thought of her mind prepared 
her for the danger which was at hand. 
She had not long been seated when 
she fancied that she heard a slight 
rustling of the branches of the fallen 
tree just beneath the window. She 
could not doubt her senses, and her 
heart swelled and throbbed with the 
consciousness of approaching danger. 
But still she was firm—her spirit 
grew more confirmed with the coming 
trial; and, coolly throwing the slippers 
from her feet, grasping firmly her 
hatchet at the same time, she softly 
arose, and keeping close in the shadow 
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of the wall she made her way to a 
recess, a foot or so from the entrance, 
to which it was evident someone was 
cautiously approaching along the at- 
tenuated body of the yielding pine. 
In a few moments and a shadow 
darkened the opening. She edged 
more closely to the point and prepared 
for the intruder. She now beheld 
the head of the enemy—a fierce 
and foully painted savage—the war- 
tuft rising up into a ridge, something 
like a comb, and his face smeared 
with colors in a style the most fero- 
ciously grotesque. Still she could not 
strike, for, as he had not penetrated 
the window, and as its entrance was 
quite too small to enable her to strike 
with any hope of success at any 
distance through it, she felt that the 
effort would be wholly without cer- 
tainty; and failure might be of the 
worst consequence. Though greatly 
excited, and struggling between doubt 
and determination, she readily saw 
what would be the error of any pre- 
cipitation. But even as she mused 
thus apprehensively, the cunning 
savage laid his hand upon the sill of 
the window, the better to raise himself 
to its level. That sight tempted her 
in spite of her better sense, to the very 
precipitation she had desired to avoid. 
In the moment that she saw the hand 
of the red man upon the sill, the 
hatchet descended, under an impulse 
scarcely her own. She struck too 
quickly. The blow was given with 
all her force, and would certainly 
have separated the hand from the 
arm had it taken effect. But the 
quick eye of the Indian caught a 
glimpse of her movement at the very 
moment in which it was made, and 
the hand was withdrawn before the 
hatchet descended. The steel sank 
deep into the soft wood—so deeply 
that she could not disengage it. To 
try at this object would have exposed 
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her at once to his weapon, and, 
leaving it where it stuck, she sank 
back again into shadow. 

`. What now was she to do? To stay 
where she was would be of little avail; 
but to cry out to those below, and 
seek to fly, was equally unproductive 


` of good besides warning the enemy 
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of the defenselessness of their con- 
dition and thus inviting a renewal 
of the attack. The thought came to 
her with the danger, and, without a 
word, she maintained her’ position, 
in waiting for the progress of events. 
As the Indian had also sunk from 
sight and some moments had now 
elapsed without his reappearance, she 
determined to make another effort 
for the recovery of the hatchet. She 
grasped it by the handle—and in 
the next moment the hand of the 
savage was upon her own. He felt 
that his grasp was on the fingers of 
a woman, and in a brief word and 
something of a chuckle, while he still 
maintained his hold upon it, he con- 
veyed intelligence of the fact to those 
below. But it was a woman with a 
man’s spirit with whom he contended, 
and her endeavor was successful to 
disengage herself. The same success 
did not attend her effort to recover 
the weapon. In the brief struggle 
with her enemy it had become dis- 
engaged from the wood, and while 
both strove to seize it, it slipped from 
their mutual hands, and sliding over 
the sill, in another instant was heard 
rattling through the intervening 
bushes. Descending upon the ground 
below, it became the spoil of those 
without, whose murmurs of gratulation 
she distinctly heard. But now came 
the tug of difficulty. The Indian, 
striving at the entrance, was neces- 
sarily encouraged by the discovery 
that his opponent was not a man; 
and assured, at the same time, by the 
forbearance, on the part of those 
within to strike him effectually down 
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from the tree, he now resolutely 
endeavored to effect his entrance. 
His head was again fully in sight of 
the anxious woman—then his shoul- 
ders; and, at length, taking a firm 
grasp upon the sill, he strove to 


elevate himself by muscular strength | 


so as to secure him sufficient purchase 
for the entrance at which he aimed. 
What could she do—weaponless, 
hopeless? The prospect was startling 
and terrible enough; but she was a 
strong-minded woman, and impulse 
served her when reflection would most 
probably have taught her to fly. She 
had but one resource; and as the 
Indian had gradually thrust one hand 
forward for the hold upon the sill, 
and raised the other up to the side 
of the window, she grasped the one 
nighest to her own. She grasped it 
firmly, with all her might, and to 
advantage, as, having lifted himself 
on tiptoe for the purpose of ascent, 
he had necessarily lost much of the 
control which a secure hold for his feet 
must have given him. Her grasp 
sufficiently assisted him forward, to 
lessen still more greatly the security 
of his feet, while, at the same time, 
though bringing him still farther into 
the apartment, placing him in such 
a position—half in air—as to defeat 
much of the muscular exercise which 
his limbs would have possessed in any 
other situation. Her weapon now 
would have been all-important; and 
the brave woman mentally deplored 
the precipitancy with which she had 
acted in the first instance, and which 
had so unhappily deprived her of its 
use. But self-reproach was unavailing 
now, and she was satisfied if she could 
be able to retain her foe in his present 
position; by which, keeping him out 
or in and out, as she did, she neces- 
sarily excluded all other foes from the 
aperture which he so completely filled 
up. The intruder, though desirous 


enough of entrance before, was rather 100 
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reluctant to obtain it now, under 
existing circumstances. He strove 
desperately to effect a retreat, but 
had advanced too far, however, to be 
easily successful; and, in his confusion 
and disquiet, he spoke to those below, 
in his own language, explaining his 
difficulty, and directing their move- 
ment to his assistance. A sudden 
rush along the tree indicated to the 
conscious sense of the woman the 
new danger, in the approach of ad- 
ditional enemies, who must not only 
sustain, but push forward, the one 
with whom she contended. This 
warned her at once of the necessity 
of some sudden procedure, if she 
hoped to do anything for her own 
and the safety of those around her— 
the women and the children, whom, 
amid all the contest, she had never 
once alarmed. Putting forth all her 
strength, therefore, though nothing 
in comparison with that of him whom 
she opposed, had he been in a con- 
dition to exert it, she strove to draw 
him still farther across the entrance, 
so as to exclude, if possible, the 
approach of those coming behind him. 
She hoped to gain time—sufficient 
time for those preparing the ladder 
to come to her relief; and with this 
hope, for the first time, she called 
aloud to Grayson and her husband. 
The Indian, in the meanwhile, 
derived the support for his person as 
well from the grasp of the woman as 
from his own hold upon the sill of the 
window. Her effort, necessarily draw- 
ing him still farther forward, placed 
him so completely in the way of his 
allies that they could do him little 
service while things remained in this 
situation; and, to complete the diff- 
culties of his predicament, while they 
busied themselves in several efforts 
at his extrication, the branches of the 
little tree, resting against the dwelling, 
yielding suddenly to the unusual 
weight upon it—trembling and sink- 


ing away at last—cracked beneath 
the burden, and snapping off from 
its several holds, fell from under 
them, dragging against the building 
in the progress down, thus breaking 
their fall but cutting off all their hope 
from this mode of entrance and leav- 
ing their comrade awkwardly poised 
aloft, able neither to enter nor to 
depart from the window. The tree 
finally settled heavily upon the ground, 
and with it went the three savages 
who had so readily ascended to the 
assistance of their comrade—bruised 
and very much hurt; while he, now 
without any support but that which 
derived from the sill and what little 
his feet could secure from the irregular 
crevices between the logs of which the 
house had been built, was hung in 
air, unable to advance except at the 
will of his woman opponent, and 
dreading a far worse fall from his 
eminence than that which had already 
happened to his allies. Desperate 
with his situation, he thrust his arm, 
as it was still held by the woman, still 
farther into the window, and this 
enabled her with both hands to secure 
and strengthen the grasp which she 
had originally taken upon it. This 
she did with a new courage and 
strength, derived from the voices 
below, by which she understood a 
promise of assistance. Excited and 
nerved, she drew the extended arm 
of the Indian, in spite of all his 
struggles, directly over the sill, so as 
to turn the elbow completely down 
upon it. With her whole weight thus 
employed, bending down to the floor 
to strengthen herself to the task, she 
pressed the arm across the window 
until her ears heard the distinct, 
clear crack of the bone—until she 
heard the groan and felt the awful 
struggles of the suffering wretch, 
twisting himself round with all his 
effort to obtain for the shattered arm 


a natural and relaxed position, and, 100 
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with this object, leaving his hold 
upon everything; only sustained, in- 
deed, by the grasp of his enemy. But 
the movement of the woman had 
been quite too sudden, her nerves 
too firm, and her strength too great, 


to suffer him to succeed. The jagged \ 


splinters of the broken limb were 
thrust up, lacerating and tearing 
through flesh and skin, while a howl 
of the acutest agony attested the 
severity of that suffering which could 
extort such an acknowledgment from 
the American savage. He fainted in 
his pain, and as the weight increased 
upon the arm of the woman, the 
nature of her sex began to resume 
its sway. With a shudder of every 
fiber, she released her hold upon him. 
The effort of her soul was over— 
a strange sickness came upon her; and 
she was just conscious of a crashing 
fall of the heavy body among the 
branches of the tree at the foot of the 
window, when she staggered back 
fainting into the arms of her husband, 
who just at that moment ascended to 
her relief. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


EXPLANATORY Notes 


1. As you have already learned (page 397), 
this exciting narrative from The Yemassee is 
based on an actual Indian war that broke out 
in 1715 in South Carolina. The white settlers 
had spread inland from the seacoast town of 
Beaufort, the limit of the rightful English 
claims being marked by a rude fort, or block- 
house, near a stream flowing into the estuary 
at Beaufort called Broad River. Adventurers, 
however, had penetrated still farther inland, 
settling in hamlets of a few families two or 
three miles from each other. In case of attack 
they could rush to safety at the fort and remain 
there till help arrived. The blockhouse was a 
two-story edifice constructed of pine logs. It 
covered an area large enough to afford refuge 
for the few scattered inhabitants. The lower 
room, about twice as long as it was broad, could 
be entered through a single doorway. Its walls 
were solid, as the logs fitted closely together, but 
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loopholes at intervals permitted the defenders 
to fire their muskets at any enemy within sight. 
The upper story was divided into two compart- 
ments. Each of these had an opening in each 
of its three outer walls—a rude window or look- 
out about three feet square. Access to these 
rooms was gained only from within the fort, by 
means of a clumsy ladder, which could be stuck 
up through a trap door in the floor. 

2. On the present occasion the borderers were 
warned of the Yemassee uprising by Hector, the 
negro slave of a mysterious Captain Harrison 
(see page 397). He had organized a troop of vol- 
unteers from this frontier section under the pic- 
turesque name of “Green Jackets.” The persons 
who figure in the defense are typical of those 
primitive settlements. Granger is a peddler, or 
trader, who wanders from one little community 
to another. His wife possesses the intrepid qual- 


ity of many women among the early pioneers. | 


Nichols, a doctor, seeks leadership and office by 
a kind of flattery common in political life even 
today. Wat (Walter) Grayson is a frontiersman 
of a better type. These all act characteristically 
during this time of peril. Only one other name 
calls for explanation. Dugdale is the powerful 
dog of Captain Harrison. Through the use of a 
straw figure he has trained the animal to attack 
Indians by leaping at the throat or head. The 
straw figure appears in this chapter, but the dog 
is with his master, whom he saves from death at 


a critical juncture in another chapter. As in all | 


good romances, Captain Harrison arrives at the 
blockhouse in time to save the inmates just as 
all hope seems gone. 


QUESTIONS AND Topics 


1. In what peril are the inmates of the block- 
house? How many of them understand the ex- 
tent of their danger? Quote passages in proof. 
What are the weaknesses of their defense? What 
preparations do they make? 


2. Which person contributes most to the) 
safety of the group? In how many ways? Which | 


person hinders the preparations most? How? 


3. At what point in the story are you most | 


eager to see what will happen next? Read aloud 
to the class, explaining as clearly as you can the 
reasons for your eagerness. 

4. What is the most interesting feature of 
frontier conditions pictured in this account? 
Keep in mind such matters as (a) the types of 
pioneer character, (b) the kinds of occupations 
then followed, (c) the methods of Indian warfare. 

5. The place of this scene in the whole 
romance should be explained by some student 
who can get a copy of The Yemassee. The report 
should include (a) the scenes in which Captain 
Harrison is the chief figure and (b) the dangers 
which his sweetheart, Bess Matthews, encounters. 
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THE SWAMP FOX 
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We follow where the Swamp Fox guides, 
His friends and merry men are we; 

And when the troop of Tarleton rides, 
We burrow in the cypress tree. 

The turfy hammock is our bed, 5 
Our home is in the red deer’s den, 

Our roof, the treetop overhead, 
For we are wild and hunted men. 


We fly by day and shun its light, 
But, prompt to strike the sudden blow, 19 
We mount and start with early night, 
And through the forest track our foe. 
And soon he hears our chargers leap, 
The flashing saber blinds his eyes, 
And ere he drives away his sleep, 15 
And rushes from his camp, he dies. 


Free bridle-bit, good gallant steed, 
That will not ask a kind caress 
To swim the Santee at our need, 
When on his heels the foemen press— 20 
The true heart and the ready hand, 
The spirit stubborn to be free, 
The twisted bore, the smiting brand— 
And we are Marion’s men, you see. 


Now light the fire and cook the meal, 25 
The last perhaps that we shall taste; 
hear the Swamp Fox round us steal, 
And that’s a sign we move in haste. 

He whistles to the scouts, and hark! 

You hear his order calm and low— 30 

Come, wave your torch across the dark, 
And let us see the boys that go. 


We may not see their forms again, 

God help ’em, should they find the strife! 
For they are strong and fearless men, 35 

And make no coward terms for life; 
They'll fight as long as Marion bids, 

And when he speaks the word to shy, 
Then, not till then, they turn their steeds, 


3. Tarleton, a noted British cavalry officer. 5. ham- 
mock, hummock. 19. Santee, a river of South Caro- 


lina. 


Through thickening shade and swamp to 
fly. 40 


Now stir the fire and lie at ease— 
The scouts are gone, and on the brush 
I see the Colonel bend his knees, 
To take his slumbers, too. But hush! 
He’s praying, comrades; ’tis not strange; 
The man that’s fighting day by day 46 
May well, when night comes, take a change, 
And down upon his knees to pray. 


Break up that hoe-cake, boys, and hand 
The sly and silent jug that’s there; 50 
T love not it should idly stand 
When Marion’s men have need of cheer. 
"Tis seldom that our luck affords 
A stuff like this we just have quaffed, 
And dry potatoes on our boards 55 
May always call for such a draft. 


Now pile the brush and roll the log; 
Hard pillow, but a soldier’s head 
That’s half the time in brake and bog 
Must never think of softer bed. 60 
The owl is hooting to the night, 
The cooter crawling o’er the bank, 
And in that pond the plashing light 
Tells where the alligator sank. 


What! ’tis the signal! start so soon, 65 
And through the Santee swamp so deep, 
Without the aid of friendly moon, 
And we, Heaven help us! half asleep! 
But courage, comrades! Marion leads, 
The Swamp Fox takes us out tonight; 70 
So clear your swords and spur your steeds, 
There’s goodly chance, I think, of fight. 


We follow where the Swamp Fox guides, 
We leave the swamp and cypress tree, 

Our spurs are in our coursers’ sides, 75 
And ready for the strife are we. 

The Tory camp is now in sight, 
And there he cowers within his den; 

He hears our shouts, he dreads the fight, 
He fears, and flies from Marion’s men. 


62. cooter, a fresh-water turtle. 
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THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD 


THEoporRE O’ Hara 


The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo: 

No more on Life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 

On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 5 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards, with solemn round, 


The bivouac of the dead. 


No rumor of the foe’s advance 
Now swells upon the wind; 10 
No troubled thought at midnight haunts 
Of loved ones left behind; 
No vision of the morrow’s strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms; 
No braying horn nor screaming fife 15 
At dawn shall call to arms. 


Their shivered swords are red with rust, 
Their pluméd heads are bowed; 

Their haughty banner, trailed in dust, 
Is now their martial shroud. 20 

And plenteous funeral tears have washed 
The red stains from each brow, 

And the proud forms, by battle gashed, 
Are free from anguish now. 


The neighing troop, the flashing blade, 25 
The bugle’s stirring blast, 
The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout, are past; 
Nor war’s wild note nor glory’s peal 
Shall thrill with fierce delight 30 
Those breasts that nevermore may feel 
The rapture of the fight. 


Like the fierce northern hurricane 
That sweeps his great plateau, 

Flushed with the triumph yet to gain, 35 
Came down the serried foe. 

Who heard the thunder of the fray 
Break o’er the field beneath, 

Knew well the watchword of that day 
Was “Victory or Death.” 40 


Long had the doubtful conflict raged 
O’er all that stricken plain, 

For never fiercer fight had waged 
The vengeful blood of Spain; 

And still the storm of battle blew, 45 
Still swelled the gory tide; 
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Not long, our stout old chieftain knew, 
Such odds his strength could bide. 


*Twas in that hour his stern command 
Called to a martyr’s grave 50 
The flower of his beloved land, 
The nation’s flag to save. 
By rivers of their fathers’ gore 
His first-born laurels grew, 
And well he deemed the sons would pour 55 
Their lives for glory, too. 


Full many a norther’s breath has swept 
O’er Angostura’s plain, 
And long the pitying sky has wept 
Above its moldered slain. 60 
The raven’s scream, or eagle’s flight, 
Or shepherd’s pensive lay, 
Alone awakes each sullen height 
That frowned o’er that dread fray. 


Sons of the Dark and Bloody Ground, 65 
Ye must not slumber there, 

Where stranger steps and tongues resound 
Along the heedless air. 

Your own proud land’s heroic soil 
Shall be your fitter grave; 70 

She claims from war his richest spoil — 
The ashes of her brave. 


Thus neath their parent turf they rest, 
Far from the gory field, 

Borne to a Spartan mother’s breast 75 
On many a bloody shield; 

The sunshine of their native sky 
Smiles sadly on them here, 

And kindred eyes and hearts watch by 
The heroes’ sepulcher. 80 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 
Dear as the blood ye gave; 

No impious footstep here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave; 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 85 
While Fame her record keeps, 

Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps. 


Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless stone 
In deathless song shall tell, 90 

When many a vanished age hath flown, 
The story how ye fell; 

Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter’s blight, 
Nor Time’s remorseless doom, 

Shall dim one ray of glory’s light 95 
That gilds your deathless tomb. 


HENRY TIMROD 


CHARLESTON 


Henry Timrop 


Calm as that second summer which pre- 
cedes 
The first fall of the snow, 
In the broad sunlight of heroic deeds, 
The city bides the foe. 


As yet, behind their ramparts, stern and 
proud, 
Her bolted thunders sleep— 
Dark Sumter, like a battlemented cloud, 
Looms o’er the solemn deep. 


No Calpe frowns from lofty cliff or sear 


To guard the holy strand; 10 
But Moultrie holds in leash her dogs of 
war 


Above the level sand. 


And down the dunes a thousand guns lie 
couched, 
Unseen, beside the flood— 
Like tigers in some Orient jungle crouched, 
That wait and watch for blood. 16 


Meanwhile, through streets still echoing 
with trade, 
Walk grave and thoughtful men, 
Whose hands may one day wield the pa- 
triot’s blade, 
As lightly as the pen. 20 


And maidens, with such eyes as would grow 
dim 
Over a bleeding hound, 
Seem each one to have caught the strength 
of him 
Whose sword she sadly bound. 


Thus girt without and garrisoned at home, 


Day patient following day, 26 
Old Charleston looks from roof and spire 
and dome, 


Across her tranquil bay. 


Ships, through a hundred foes, from 
Saxon lands 
And spicy Indian ports, 30 
Bring Saxon steel and iron to her hands, 
And summer to her courts. 


9. Calpe, the ancient name for the rock of Gibraltar. 
29. Saxon, here means English. British goods were 
shipped to the southern states by England. 


But still, along yon dim Atlantic line, 
The only hostile smoke 
Creeps like a harmless mist above the 
brine, 35 
From some frail floating oak. 


Shall the spring dawn, and she, still clad in 
smiles, 
And with an unscathed brow, 
Rest in the strong arms of her palm- 
crowned isles, 
As fair and free as now? 40 


We know not; in the temple of the Fates 
God has inscribed her doom; , 

And, all untroubled in her faith, she waits 
The triumph or the tomb. 


MAGNOLIA CEMETERY ODE 


Henry TıMROD 


Sleep sweetly in your humble graves, 
Sleep, martyrs of a fallen cause; 
Though yet no marble column craves 

The pilgrim here to pause. 


In seeds of laurel in the earth 5 
The blossom of your fame is blown, 
And somewhere, waiting for its birth, 
The shaft is in the stone! 


Meanwhile, behalf the tardy years 
Which keep in trust your storied tombs, 
Behold! your sisters bring their tears, 11 
And these memorial blooms. 


Small tributes! but your shades will smile 
More proudly on these wreaths today, 
Than when some cannon-molded pile 15 

Shall overlook this bay. 


Stoop, angels, hither from the skies! 
There is no holier spot of ground 

Than where defeated valor lies, 
By mourning beauty crowned. 20 


MOST MEN KNOW LOVE 


Henry Timrop 


Most men know love but as a part of life; 

They hide it in some corner of the breast, 

Even from themselves; and only when they 
rest 


BA 


In the brief pauses of that daily strife, 
Wherewith the world might else be not so 
rife, 5 
They draw it forth (as one draws forth a toy 
To soothe some ardent, kiss-exacting boy), 
And hold it up to sister, child, or wife. 
Ah me! why may not love and life be one? 
Why walk we thus alone, when by our side, 
Love, like a visible God, might be our 


guide? 11 
How would the marts grow noble! and the 
street, 


Worn like a dungeon floor by weary feet, 
Seem then a golden courtway of the Sun! 


ASPECTS OF THE PINES 


Pav Hamittron HAYNE 


Tall, somber, grim, against the morning sky 
They rise, scarce touched by melancholy 
airs, 
Which stir the fadeless foliage dreamfully, 
As if from realms of mystical despairs. 


Tall, somber, grim, they stand with dusky 
gleams 5 
Brightening to gold within the wood- 
land’s core, 
Beneath the gracious noontide’s tranquil 
beams— 
But the weird winds of morning sigh no 
more. 


A stillness, strange, divine, ineffable, 
Broods round and o’er them in the wind’s 
surcease, 10 
And on each tinted copse and shimmering 
dell 
Rests the mute rapture of deep-hearted 
peace. 


Last, sunset comes—the solemn joy and 


might 
Borne from the west when cloudless day 
declines— 
Low, flute-like breezes sweep the waves of 
light, 15 
And, lifting dark green tresses of the 
pines, 
Till every lock is luminous — gently 
float, 
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Fraught with hale odors up the heavens 


afar, 
To faint when twilight on her virginal 
throat i 
Wears for a gem the tremulous vesper 
star. 


THE MOCKING-BIRDS 
» Paur HamiLToN HAYNE 


Oh, all day long they flood with song 
The forest shades, the fields of light; 
Heaven’s heart is stilled and strangely 
thrilled 
By ecstasies of lyric might; 
From flower-crowned nooks of splendid 
dyes, 5 
Lone dells a shadowy quiet girds; 
Far echoes, wakening, gently rise, 
And o’er the woodland track send back 
Soft answers to the mocking-birds. 


The winds, in awe, no gusty flaw 10 
Dare breathe in rhythmic Beauty’s face; 
Nearer the pale-gold cloudlets draw 
Above a charmed, melodious place. 
Entrancéd Nature listening knows 
No music set to mortal words; 15 
Nor nightingales that woo the rose, 
Can vie with these deep harmonies 
Poured from the minstrel mocking-birds. 


But, vaguely seen through gulfs of green, 
We glimpse the plumed and choral 
throng— 20 

Sole poets born whose instincts scorn 

To do Song’s lowliest utterance wrong. 
Whate’er they sing, a sylvan art, 

On each wild, wood-born note conferred, 
Guides the hot brain and hurtling heart. 
O magical flame, whence pulsing came 26 

This passion of the mocking-bird? 


Aye—pause and hark—he still, and mark 
What countless grades of voice and tone 

From bosk and tree, from strand and sea, 
These small, winged genii make their own. 

Fine lyric memories live again, 32 
From tuneful burial disinterred, 

To magnify the fiery strain 

Which quivering trills and smites the hills 
With rapture of the mocking-bird. 36 
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Aye—pause and hark—be still, and mark 
How downward borne from Song’s high 
clime 
(No loftier haunts the English lark) 
They revel, each a jocund mime. 40 
Their glad sides shake in bush and brake; 
And farm-girls, bowed o’er cream and 
curd, 
Glance up to smile, and think the while 
Of all blithe things that flit on wings 
None match the jovial mocking-bird. 45 


When fun protrudes gay interludes 
Of blissful, glorious unrestraint, 
They run, all wild with motley moods, 
Through Mirth’s rare gamut, sly and 
quaint. 
Humors grotesque and arabesque 50 
Flash up from spirits brightly stirred; 
And even the pedant at his desk, 
Feeling in turn his spirit burn, 
Laughs with the loudest mocking-bird. 


Oh, all day long the world with song 55 
Is flooded, till the twilight dim; 

What time its whole mysterious soul 
Seems rippling to the conscious brim. 

Arcadian Eve through tranquil skies 
Pastures her stars in radiant herds; 60 

And still the unwearied echoes rise, 

And down a silvery track send back 
Fond greeting to the mocking-birds. 


At last, fair boon, the summer moon, 


Beyond the hazed horizon shines; 65 
Ah, soon through night they wing their 
flight 


To coverts of Æolian pines. 
A tremulous hush—then sweet and grand, 
From depths the dense, fair foliage 
girds, 
Their love-notes fill the enchanted land; 70 
Through leaf-wrought bars they storm the 
stars, 
These love songs of the mocking-birds. 


IN HARBOR 
PauL HAMILTON HAYNE 
Į think it is over, over, 
I think it is over at last; 


Voices of foeman and lover, 
The sweet and the bitter have passed. 


40. mime, mimic. 
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Life, like a tempest of ocean, 5 

Hath outblown its ultimate blast. 

There’s but a faint sobbing seaward, 

While the calm of the tide deepens leeward, 

And behold! like the welcoming quiver 

Of heart-pulses throbbed through the river, 
Those lights in the harbor at last, 11 
The heavenly harbor at last! 


ĮI feel it is over, over, 
For the winds and the waters surcease; 
Ah, few were the days of the rover 15 
That smiled in the beauty of peace! 
And distant and dim was the omen 
That hinted redress or release! 
From the ravage of life, and its riot, 
What marvel I yearn for the quiet 20 
Which bides in the harbor at last— 
For the lights, with their welcoming quiv- 
er 
That throbs through the sanctified river, 
Which girdles the harbor at last, 
This heavenly harbor at last! 


I know it is over, over, 
I know it is over at last! 
Down sail! the sheathed anchor uncover, 
For the stress of the voyage has passed. 
Life, like a tempest of ocean 30 
Hath outbreathed its ultimate blast. 
There’s but a faint sobbing to seaward, 
While the calm of the tide deepens lee- 
ward; 
And behold! like the welcoming quiver 34 
Of heart-pulses throbbed through the river, 
Those lights in the harbor at'last, 
The heavenly harbor at last! 


THE CONQUERED BANNER 


ABRAM J. RYAN 


Furl that Banner, for *tis weary; 
Round its staff ’tis drooping dreary; 
Furl it, fold it—it is best; 
For there’s not a man to wave it, 
And there’s not a sword to save it, 5 
And there’s not one left to lave it 
In the blood which heroes gave it; 
And its foes now scorn and brave it; 
Furl it, hide it—let it rest! 


Take that Banner down! ’tis tattered; 10 
Broken is its staff and shattered; 
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And the valiant hosts are scattered, 
Over whom it floated high. 
Oh, ’tis hard for us to fold it, 
Hard to think there’s none to hold it, 15 
Hard that those who once unrolled it 
Now must furl it with a sigh! 


Furl that Banner—furl it sadly! 
Once ten thousands hailed it gladly, 
And ten thousands wildly, madly, 20 
Swore it should forever wave— 
Swore that foeman’s sword should never 
Hearts like theirs entwined dissever, 
Till that flag should float forever 
O’er their freedom or their grave! 25 


Furl it! for the hands that grasped it, 

And the hearts that fondly clasped it, 
Cold and dead are lying low; 

And that Banner—it is trailing, 

While around it sounds the wailing 30 
Of its people in their woe. 
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For, though conquered, they adore it— 
Love the cold, dead hands that bore it, 
Weep for those who fell before it, 
Pardon those who trailed and tore it— 35 
But oh, wildly they deplore it, 

Now who furl and fold it so! 


Furl that Banner! ‘True, ’tis gory, 

Yet ’tis wreathed around with glory, 

And ’twill live in song and story 40 
Though its folds are in the dust! 

For its fame on brightest pages, 

Penned by poets and by sages, 

Shall go sounding down the ages— 
Furl its folds though now we must. 45 


Furl that Banner, softly, slowly, 
Treat it gently—it is holy, 
For it droops above the dead. 
Touch it not—unfold it never; 
Let it droop there, furled forever— 50 
For its people’s hopes are fled! 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


Simms 

The Swamp Fox. 1. General Francis Marion 
(1732-1795) was called “the swamp fox” by his 
men because he was able to escape from the 
British by following paths through the swamps. 
With only a small band of volunteers he ren- 
dered great service to the American cause during 
the Revolutionary War. His operations were 
mainly conducted in South Carolina. 

2. Read Bryant’s “The Song of Marion’s 
Men” and compare it with this poem. Which 
gives the better notion of the daredevil character 
of Marion and his men? Which is the better 
poem? 

O’Hara 


The Bivouac of the Dead. 1. This popular 
elegy was written by Theodore O’Hara (1820- 
1867), a southern journalist who published, so 
far as we know, only one other poem. He served 
as captain in the Mexican War, taking part in 
the Battle of Buena Vista (February 22-23, 
1847). There the Americans numbered only 
4691 and the “serried foe” more than 23,000. 
But General Zachary Taylor (1784-1850), “the 
stout old chieftain,” kept up the conflict for ten 
hours, and was in the end victorious. General 
Taylor, who was then sixty-one, had first at- 
tained distinction during the War of 1812, when 
men now old enough to be the fathers of his 
present soldiers had shed their blood for their 


country. The poet expresses this thought in 
conventional poetic diction thus: 


“By rivers of their fathers’ gore 
His first-born laurels grew.” 


The field is here called “Angostura plain” be- 
cause the battle was fought on a plateau near 
the mountain pass of Angostura. 

2. Later in the same year as this conflict 
(1847 ) the author read the poem at Frankfort, 
Kentucky, when the remains of the Kentuckians 
who fell in the war were brought home for burial. 
He calls them “sons of the Dark and Bloody 
Ground” because the Indian word “kentucky” 
means “dark and bloody ground.” Kentucky, 
the state, is personified as a mother in ancient 
Sparta, whose parting words to her son leaving 
for battle were: “Return with your shield or 
upon it.” 

3. You may divide the poem into two parts. 
Where does the description of the battle end? 
How does it fit into the poem? What stanzas 
are devoted to praise of the soldiers? Which 
division of the poem seems to you the truer 
poetry? Can you explain why “The Bivouac of 
the Dead” has been famous since its first reading 
in 1847? 

4. Compare this elegy with Freneau’s “The 
Indian Burying Ground” (page 137) and with 
Halleck’s “Marco Bozzaris” (page 199). How do 
the three poems differ in the occasion that sug- 
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gested each? In feeling? In poetic beauty? 
Quote lines or stanzas to illustrate your points. 


Timrod 


Charleston. 1. Timrod wrote this poem in the 
first year of the Civil War. At the time both 
Fort Moultrie and Fort Sumter were in the hands 
of the Confederates. English vessels were still 
bringing supplies into port from Great Britain 
(“Saxon lands,” line 7). 

2. What is the spirit of the poem: vainglori- 
ous, confident, proud, humble? Select one ad- 
jective and illustrate by quotations. 

3. What is the effect of the short line closing 
each stanza? 

4. Compare this lament with “The Bivouac 
of the Dead” according to the suggestions under 
Topic 4 at the bottom of page 432. 

At Magnolia Cemetery. Ode1. This poem was 
written two years after the close of the war. 
It was read on the occasion of decorating the 
graves of the Confederate dead in Magnolia 
Cemetery, Charleston, on Memorial Day, April 
1867. 

2. Is the feeling of the poem bitter, lofty, re- 
strained, tender? (Select two adjectives and 
illustrate by quotation.) 

3. Which do you think the finer poem, this 
or “Charleston?” 

Most Men Know Love. 1. How does this 
sonnet show the idealism of Timrod? 

2. What is the thought of the octave? Of 
the sestet? What is the rime-scheme of the 
sestet? 

3. Compare this poem with Longfellow’s 
“Nature” (page 341). 


Hayne 


Aspects of the Pines. Compare this poem with 
Bryant’s “Inscription for the Entrance to a 
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Wood” (page 202). Point out differences in ob- 
servation and feeling shown by the two poets. 

The Mocking-Birds. In each stanza appears 
an outstanding quality of mocking-birds. In the 
first stanza the poet is thrilled by the ecstasy of 
the birds. Select a prominent quality that the 
poet mentions in each of the following stanzas. 
Which of these qualities do you most admire? 
Make a list of qualities that you would wish to 
bring out in writing a poem about some bird that 
you really know by sight and song. 

In Harbor. Compare this poem with Long- 
fellow’s “Victor and Vanquished” (page 341) 
or with Poe’s “Shadow” (page 217) for each 
author’s attitude toward death. 


Ryan 
The Conquered Banner. Compare this poem 
with Timrod’s “At Magnolia Cemetery” (page 
429) for the emotion felt by the poet and the 
restraint with which he expressed it. 


REVIEW 


What southern subjects do you find among 
these southern poets? Point out stanzas in 
which they show close observation of southern 
sights and sounds. Where does southern feeling 
come out most strongly? 

Further Reading. Make a report on at least 
one additional poem from each poet: 

Simms: “The Lost Pleiad,” “The Burden of 
the Desert,” “The Grape-Vine Swing.” 

O'Hara: “The Old Pioneer.” 

Timrod: “The Lily Confidante,” “Carolina,” 
“The Cotton Boll.” 

Hayne: “The Rose and the Thorn,” “The 


Solitary Lake,” ““Macdonald’s Raid—1780,” “A 
Little While I Fain Would Linger Yet.” 

Ryan: “Song of the Mystic,” “The Sword of 
Robert Lee.” 
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LINCOLN’S COOPER INSTITUTE ADDRESS 
AN INTRODUCTION 


I. LINCOLN AND SLAVERY 


While Lincoln was growing up in the 
backwoods of Indiana and Illinois, a 
mighty struggle was being waged in the 
halls of Congress at Washington. The 
southern states were dependent for their 
prosperity on extensive plantations cul- 
tivated by slaves. The northern states 
were developing factories that added 
greatly to their wealth. Each section at- 
tempted to control the government at 
Washington to protect its own interests. 
As the population of the North was in- 
creasing more rapidly than that of the 
South, southern control could be retained 
only in the Senate, where each state was 
represented by two senators. It was there- 
fore necessary that as many southern 
states be admitted as northern. The 
southern states, of course, depended on 
slavery, whereas the manufacturing North 
was becoming more and more opposed to 
human bondage. 

When little Abe was eleven years old, 
one of the great battles in this struggle was 
fought over the admission of Missouri. It 
was finally settled by concessions, called 
the Missouri Compromise. By its terms 
Missouri was to be admitted as a slave 
state, but the rest of the territory north of 
36° 30’, the southern boundary of Missouri, 
was to be forever free. 

In the backwoods there was no strong 
sentiment against slavery. An aboli- 
tionist was usually thought of as a crank 
from the East. In 1837 the General As- 
sembly of Illinois, in which Lincoln was 
serving his second term, passed resolutions 
approving slavery and declaring that “the 
right of property in slaves is sacred.” 
Lincoln did not believe this at all. He had 
seen slavery in his childhood in Kentucky. 
He had made two trips to New Orleans on 
a flatboat and had become more disgusted 
with it. He came to his first great convic- 


tion about slavery—that it was morally 
wrong. But in the face of the popular reso- 
Jution he could induce only one other legis- 
lator to join him in a protest which was 
spread on the minutes. Thus early in his 
political career he displayed his courage to 
do the thing that seemed to him right, no 
matter what the opposition. 

This attitude was held to consistently 
through his life. While Lincoln was in 
Congress (1847-1849) he was openly and 
unalterably opposed to the Mexican War 
because he thought the United States had 
begun it to open up fresh areas to slavery. 
He consequently left Washington feeling 
that his political future was sealed. The 
Compromise of 1850 seemed to settle the 
question of slavery for good, so that he 
devoted himself to his law practice. He 
quietly saw the Democrats triumphantly 
swept into office with the election of Pierce, 
but when the Missouri Compromise was 
boldly repealed in 1854 and a vast terri- 
tory thrown open to slavery, he plunged 
into the fray at once. 


II. Lincotn AND DOUGLAS 


The man responsible for this act was 
Stephen A. Douglas. While Lincoln was 
serving his first term in the Illinois legis- 
lature he met Douglas, who had just been 
admitted at the age of twenty-one to the 
bar. Lincoln, who was six feet four, 
described him as “the least man I ever 
saw,” for Douglas was barely five feet in 
height. But Douglas’s rise in politics was 
meteoric; he went to the United States 
Senate at the same time that Lincoln went 
to the House of Representatives, and be- 
came almost at once the Democratic 
leader of that august body. As chairman 
of the committee on territories, he in- 
troduced a bill for organizing Kansas and 
Nebraska as territories. In the bill he went 
out of his way to provide that the people 
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who settled them might determine for 
themselves whether these territories should 
be slave or free; and furthermore, since 
they were north of 36° 30’, specifically 
repealed the Missouri Compromise. In 
favor of this change of policy it was 
contended that the Federal Government 
should not interfere with the people in 
the territory in exercising their “natural 
right” to regulate slavery or any other 
affair. This argument was styled the prin- 
ciple of “popular sovereignty.” Using this 
reasoning, Douglas, by his surpassing skill 
as a debater, forced the passage of the 
bill against all the northern opposition. 

Amid all the confused thinking of the 
time, Lincoln’s views on slavery were 
perfectly clear. He would not disturb it 
where it already existed, because it had in 
a measure been granted protection when 
the Constitution was framed. But he 
was decidedly opposed to its spread, be- 
cause he believed it morally wrong. He 
consequently regarded the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill as a very dangerous step. 
Douglas, returning to Illinois in September, 
1854, addressed the huge crowds that 
gathered at the State Fair in Springfield. 
Lincoln answered him the next day in a 
speech quivering with emotion. The 
whole house was still as death, for they 
felt the truths burning in his soul as he 
uttered them, and “approved the glorious 
triumph of truth by loud and continued 
huzzas.” Thus began a debate which 
was continued until Lincoln’s election 
in 1860. 

At this time the Whig party, to which 
Lincoln belonged, died out, and a new 
party, based on opposition to the extension 
of slavery, sprang up. Lincoln became 
one of its leading spirits. The young 
party received a tremendous blow in 1857. 
Dred Scott, a slave, had resided for a time 
in territory which, according to the 
Missouri Compromise, was free. Later 
he returned to Missouri, where he brought 
suit for his liberty on the ground that his 
residence in free territory had made him 
a free man. The case required merely 
that the Supreme Court pronounce Scott 
free or slave. But Chief Justice Taney, 
with the concurrence of four others, went 
to the superfluous trouble of declaring 
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that Congress had no constitutional right 
to abolish slavery in the territories and 
consequently that the act of Congress 
known as the Missouri Compromise was 
null and void. In law such a statement is 
called an obiter dictum, or remark in pass- 
ing. Nevertheless, it cut the ground from 
under the Republicans, whose program 
was to confine slavery to those sections 
in which it already existed. Douglas, of 
course, praised the decision. Lincoln, as 
one of the Republican leaders, refused to 
accept the reasoning of the Supreme 
Court. He had come to his second great 
conviction about slavery, that Congress 
has a right to control slavery in the 
territories. 

In 1858 Douglas sought reélection to 
the Senate. He had a strong personal 
magnetism, extraordinary skill in turning 
unforeseen developments in discussion to 
his own advantage, and the unbounded 
confidence that came from having van- 
quished in argument the foremost orators 
in Congress. Lincoln, who was put forward 
by the Illinois Republicans as their first 
and only choice, was known simply as a 
leading lawyer in a frontier state. Never- 
theless he challenged Douglas to a series 
of seven joint debates in different parts 
of the state. They formed the most ex- 
citing contest ever held in Illinois. Halls 
were not large enough for the crowds. The 
speakers met in the afternoon in groves 
or on the open prairie, and were often 
interrupted by excited members of the 
audience. The interest spread to every 
part of the country, even the Eastern 
newspapers carrying accounts of the 
debate. Lincoln received a larger popular 
vote than his adversary, but Douglas 
received a majority of the votes in the 
state Legislature and was consequently 
returned to the Senate. 

Lincoln really invited his own defeat 
by forcing Douglas to declare that “no 
matter what the decision of the Supreme 
Court may be on the abstract question, 
still the right of the people to make a 
slave territory or a free territory is perfect 
and complete.” This declaration pleased 
Illinois voters, but it alienated many 
southern voters, who might help nominate 
and elect Douglas to the presidency in 
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1860. Friends tried to keep Lincoln from 
pressing the matter, but he replied: “I 
am killing larger game; if Douglas an- 
swers, he can never be president, and 
the battle of 1860 is worth a hundred of 
this.” 

The campaign made Lincoln a national 
figure. One result was that he received 
a flood of invitations to speak. Most of 
these he declined because he had to 
attend to his law practice, which he had 
neglected for the last four years. In 1859, 
however, he could not resist the oppor- 
tunity to appear in Ohio, where Douglas 
was taking part in the campaign to elect 
a governor. On September 7 Douglas 
spoke in Columbus in support of the 
Democratic principle of allowing every 
political community “‘to regulate its own 
affairs.” One paragraph of his address is 
typical: 


Our fathers, when they framed this Government 
under which we live, understood this question just 
as well, and even better, than we do now. They 
knew when they made this republic that a 
country so broad as ours, with such a variety 
of climate, soil and productions, must have a 
variety of interests, requiring different laws 
adapted to each locality. They knew that the 
laws which would suit the green fields of New 
England were illy adapted to the rice planta- 
tions of South Carolina; that the laws and 
the regulations which would suit the corn and 
wheat fields of Ohio might not be well adapted 
to the sugar plantations of Louisiana; that the 
people in different localities, having a different 
climate, different interests and necessities, 
would want different laws adapted to each 
locality; and hence, when the Constitution was 
made, it was adopted on the theory that each 
state should decide the slavery question for 
itself, and also all the local and domestic 
questions. 


This does not seem very good argument, 
for it is merely a series of assertions with 
no supporting evidence. But we must 
remember that the speaker had an air of 
hearty and contagious vitality that wak- 
ened his hearers to enthusiasm. Lincoln 
paid this deliverance the bonor of replying 
to it a few days later at Columbus and of 
making it the basis of the greatest of his 
political speeches, the Cooper Institute 
Address. 
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III. Tue Cooper Institute AppREsS 


Among the invitations to speak came 
one in October, 1859, from New York to 
lecture at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
Lincoln talked the matter over with his 
law partner and other friends and replied 
that he would discuss the political situ- 
ation some time late in February. He 
had been thinking on the question of 
slavery all his life and had been studying 
it intensely since 1854. But in preparation 
for this eastern audience he made a 
careful search through all the records of 
our early political history that he could 
secure in the state library at Springfield. 
When he arrived in New York and found 
that he was to address an audience in the 
new Cooper Institute instead of Plymouth 
Church, he spent two more days in going 
over his notes. To make sure that he 
would be heard in so large an auditorium, 
he arranged for a friend to sit in the rear 
of the hall and raise his high hat on a cane 
if he did not speak loudly enough. 

At length the evening of February 27 
came. Lincoln was conducted to the plat- 
form by David Dudley Field, one of the 
most eminent lawyers of the country, 
and William Cullen Bryant, the foremost 
editor of the day. Around him sat the 
distinguished Republicans of the city. 
The audience before him was unusually 
intellectual and cultured, consisting, as 
the invitation promised, of the “better 
but busier citizens who never attend a 
political meeting.” Bryant, who was 
presiding, introduced Lincoln merely as 
“on eminent citizen from the West, whom 
you know, or have known hitherto, only 
by fame.” 

Among those present on that memorable 
night was Joseph Choate, later an am- 
bassador to Great Britain and one of our 
greatest orators. He gives his impression 
of the occasion: 


He appeared in every sense of the word like 
one of the plain people among whom he loved 
to be counted. At first sight there was noth- 
ing impressive or imposing about him—except 
that his great stature singled him out of the 
crowd; his clothes hung awkwardly on his giant 
frame, his face was of a dark pallor, without 
the slightest tinge of color; his seamed and 
rugged features bore the furrows of hardship 
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and struggle; his deepset eyes looked sad and 
anxious; his countenance in repose gave little 
evidence of that brain power which had raised 
him from the lowest to the highest station among 
his countrymen; as he talked to me before the 
meeting, he seemed ill at ease, with that sort 
of apprehension which a young man might 
feel before presenting himself to a new and 
strange audience, whose critical disposition he 
dreaded. It was a great audience, including all 
the noted men—all the learned and cultured— 
of his party in New York: editors, clergymen, 
statesmen, lawyers, merchants, critics. They 
were all curious to hear him. His fame as a 
powerful speaker had preceded him, and ex- 
aggerated rumor of his wit—the worst fore- 
runner of an orator—had reached the East. 
When Mr. Bryant presented him, on the high 
platform of the Cooper Institute, a vast sea of 
eager upturned faces greeted him, full of in- 
tense curiosity to see what this rude child of 
the people was like. He was equal to the oc- 
casion. When he spoke he was transformed; 
his eye kindled, his voice rang, his face shone 
and seemed to light up the whole assembly. 
For an hour and a half he held his audi- 
ence in the hollow of his hand. His style of 
speech and manner of delivery were severely 
simple. What Lowell called “the grand sim- 
plicities of the Bible,” with which he was so 
familiar, were reflected in his discourse. With 
no pretense, he spoke straight to the point. If 
any came expecting the turgid eloquence or 
the ribaldry of the frontier, they must have 
been startled at the earnest and sincere purity 
of his utterances. It was marvelous to see 
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how this untutored man by mere self-discipline 
and'the chastening of his own spirit, had out- 
grown all meretricious arts and found his own 
way to the grandeur and strength of absolute 
simplicity. 


The next morning the Tribune printed 
the following editorial, which is note- 
worthy because Horace Greeley, the 
editor, was not very friendly to Lincoln. 


The speech of Abraham Lincoln at Cooper 
Institute last evening was one of the happiest 
and most convincing political arguments ever 
made in this city, and was addressed to a 
crowded and most appreciating audience. Since 
the days of Clay and Webster, no man has 
spoken to a larger assemblage of the intellectual 
and mental culture of our city. Mr. Lincoln 
is one of nature’s orators, using his rare powers 
solely and effectively to elucidate and convince, 
though their inevitable effect is to delight and 
electrify as well. We present herewith a very 
full and accurate report of this speech; yet the 
tones, the gestures, the kindling eye and the 
mirth-provoking look, defy the reporter’s skill. 
The vast assemblage frequently rang with 
cheers and shouts of applause, which were pro- 
longed and intensified at the close. No man 
ever before made such an impression ‘on his 
first appeal to a New York audience. 


With this situation in mind let us 
proceed to the study of this truly great 
speech. 


LINCOLN’S COOPER INSTITUTE ADDRESS 
[February 27, 1860] 


1, The facts with which I shall deal 
this evening are mainly old and fami- 
liar; nor is there anything new in the 
general use I shall make of them. If 
there shall be any novelty, it will be 
in the mode of presenting the facts, 
and the inferences and observations 
following that presentation. In his 
speech last autumn at Columbus, Ohio, 
as reported in the New York Times, 
Senator Douglas said: 

2. “Our fathers, when they framed 
the government under which we live, 


understood this question just as well, 
and even better, than we do now.” 

3. I fully indorse this, and I adopt it 
as a text for this discourse. I so adopt 
it because it furnishes a precise and an 
agreed starting-point for a discussion 
between Republicans and that wing of 
the Democracy headed by Senator 
Douglas. It simply leaves the inquiry: 
What was the understanding those 
fathers had of the question mentioned? 

4. What is the frame of government 
under which we live? The answer 
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must be, “The Constitution of the 
United States.” That Constitution 
consists of the original, framed in 1787, 
and under which the present govern- 
ment first went into operation, and 
twelve subsequently framed amend- 
ments, the first ten of which were 
framed in 1789. 

5. Who were our fathers that framed 
the Constitution? I suppose the 
“thirty-nine”? who signed the original 
instrument may be fairly called our 
fathers who framed that part of the 
present government. It is almost 
exactly true to say they framed it, and 
it is altogether true to say they fairly 
represented the opinion and sentiment 
of the whole nation at that time. Their 
names, being familiar to nearly all, 
and accessible to quite all, Bee not 
now be repeated. 

. I take these “thirty-nine,” for 
the eee as being “‘our fathers who 
framed the government under which 
we live.” What is the question which, 
according to the text, those fathers 
understood “just as well, and even 
better, than we do now’’? 

7. It is this: Does the proper divi- 
sion of local from federal authority, 
or anything in the Constitution, for- 
bid our federal government to con- 
trol as to slavery in our federal 
territories? 

8. Upon this, Senator Douglas holds 
the affirmative, and Republicans the 
negative. This affirmation and denial 
form an issue; and this issue—this 
question—is precisely what the text 
declares our fathers understood “‘bet- 
ter than we.” Let us now inquire 
whether the “thirty-nine,” or any of 
them, ever acted upon this question; 
and if they did, how they acted upon 
it—how they expressed that better 
understanding. In 1784, three years 
before the Constitution, the United 
States then owning the Northwestern 
Territory, and no other, the Congress 
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of the Confederation had before them 
the question of prohibiting slavery in 
that territory; and four of the “‘thirty- 
nine” who afterward framed the Con- 
stitution were in that Congress, and 
voted on that question. Of these, 
Roger Sherman, Thomas Mifflin, and 
Hugh Williamson voted for the pro- 
hibition, thus showing that, in their 
understanding, no line dividing local 
from federal authority, nor anything 
else, properly forbade the federal 
government to control as to slavery in 
federal territory. The other of the 
four, James McHenry, voted against 
the prohibition, showing that for some 
cause he thought it improper to vote 
for it. 

9. In 1787, still before the Constitu- 
tion, but while the convention was in 
session framing it, and while the 
Northwestern Territory still was the 
only territory owned by the United 
States, the same question of prohibit- 
ing slavery in the territory again came 
before the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion; and two more of the “thirty-nine” 
who afterward signed the Constitu- 
tion were in that Congress, and voted 
on the question. They were William 
Blount and William Few, and they 
both voted for the prohibition—thus 
showing that in their understanding no 
line dividing local from federal au- 
thority, nor anything else, properly for- 
bade the federal government to con- 
trol as to slavery in federal territory. 
This time the prohibition became a 
law, being part of what is now well 
known as the Ordinance of ’87. 

10. The question of federal control 
of slavery in the territories seems not to 
have been directly before the conven- 
tion which framed the original Con- 
stitution; and hence it is not recorded 
that the “thirty-nine,” or any of them, 
while engaged on that instrument, ex- 


-pressed any opinion on that precise 


question. 
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11. In 1789, by the first Congress 
which sat under the Constitution, an 
act was passed to enforce the Ordi- 
nance of ’87, including the prohibition 
of slavery in the Northwestern Terri- 
tory. The bill for this act was reported 
by one of the “thirty-nine”—Thomas 
Fitzsimmons, then a member of the 
House of Representatives from Penn- 
sylvania. It went through all its 
stages without a word of opposition, 
and finally passed both branches with- 
out ayes and nays, which is equivalent 
to a unanimous passage. In this Con- 
gress there were sixteen of the thirty- 
nine fathers who framed the original 
Constitution. They were John Lang- 
don, Nicholas Gilman, William S. John- 
son, Roger Sherman, Robert Morris, 
Thomas Fitzsimmons, William Few, 
Abraham Baldwin, RufusKing, William 
Paterson, George Clymer, Richard 
Bassett, George Read, Pierce Butler, 
Daniel Carroll, and James Madison. 

12. This shows that, in their under- 
standing, no line dividing local from 
federal authority, nor anything in the 
Constitution, properly forbade Con- 
gress to prohibit slavery in the federal 
territory; else both their fidelity to 
correct principle, and their oath to 
support the Constitution would have 
constrained them to oppose the pro- 
hibition. 

13. Again, George Washington, an- 
other of the “thirty-nine,” was then 
President of the United States, and as 
such approved and signed the bill, thus 
completing its validity as a law, and 
thus showing that, in his understand- 
ing, no line dividing local from federal 
authority, nor anything in the Consti- 
tution, forbade the federal govern- 
ment to control as to slavery in federal 
territory. 

14. No great while after the adop- 
tion of the original Constitution, North 
Carolina ceded to the federal govern- 
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ment the country now constituting the 
state of Tennessee; and a few years 
later Georgia ceded that which now 
constitutes the states of Mississippi 
and Alabama. In both deeds of cession 
it was made a condition by the ceding 
states that the federal government 
should not prohibit slavery in the 
ceded country. Besides this, slavery 
was then actually in the ceded country. 
Under these circumstances, Congress, 
on taking charge of these countries, 
did not absolutely prohibit slavery 
within them. But they did interfere 
with it—take control of it—even there, 
to a certain extent. In 1798 Congress 
organized the territory of Mississippi. 
In the act of organization they pro- 
hibited the bringing of slaves into the 
territory from any place without the 
United States, by fine, and giving 
freedom to slaves so brought. This 
act passed both branches of Congress 
without yeas and nays. In that 
Congress were three of the “‘thirty- 
nine’ who framed the original Con- 
stitution. They were John Langdon, 
George Read, and Abraham Baldwin. 
They all probably voted for it. Cer- 
tainly they would have placed their 
opposition to it upon record if, in their 
understanding, any line dividing local 
from federal authority, or anything in 
the Constitution, properly forbade the 
federal government to control as to 
slavery in federal territory. 

15. In 1803 the federal government 
purchased the Louisiana country. Our 
former territorial acquisitions came 
from certain of our own states; but 
this Louisiana country was acquired 
from a foreign nation. In 1804 Con- 
gress gave a territorial organization 
to that part of it which now consti- 
tutes the state of Louisiana. New 
Orleans, lying within that part, was 
an old and comparatively large city. 
There were other considerable towns 
and settlements, and slavery was ex- 
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tensively and thoroughly intermingled 
with the people. Congress did not, in 
the Territorial Act, prohibit slavery; 
but they did interfere with it—take 
control of it—in a more marked and 
extensive way than they did in the 
case of Mississippi. The substance of 
the provision therein made in relation 
to slaves was: 


16. Ist. That no slave should be im- 
ported into the territory from foreign parts. 

17. 2d. That no slave should be carried 
into it who had been imported into the 
United States since the first day of May, 
1798. 

18. 3d. That no slave should be carried 
into it, except by the owner, and for his 
own use as a settler; the penalty in all the 
cases being a fine upon the violator of the 
law, and freedom to the slave. 


19. This act also was passed without 
ayes or nays. In the Congress which 
passed it there were two of the “‘thirty- 
nine.” They were Abraham Baldwin 
and Jonathan Dayton. As stated in 
the case of Mississippi, it is probable 
they both voted for it. They would 
not have allowed it to pass without 
recording their opposition to it if, in 
their understanding, it violated either 
the line properly dividing local from 
federal authority, or any provision of 
the Constitution. 

20. In 1819-20 came and passed the 
Missouri question. Many votes were 
taken, by yeas and nays, in both 
branches of Congress, upon the various 
phases of the general question. Two 
of the “thirty-nine’’—Rufus King and 
Charles Pinckney—were members of 
that Congress. Mr. King steadily 
voted for slavery prohibition and 
against all compromises, while Mr. 
Pinckney as steadily voted against 
slavery prohibition and against all 
compromises. By this, Mr. King 
showed that, in his understanding, no 
line dividing local from federal au- 
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thority, nor anything in the Constitu- 
tion, was violated by Congress pro- 
hibiting slavery in federal territory; 
while Mr. Pinckney, by his votes, 
showed that, in his understanding, 
there was some sufficient reason for 
opposing such prohibition in that case. 

21. The cases I have mentioned are 
the only acts of the “thirty-nine,” 
or of any of them, upon the direct 
issue, which I have been able to dis- 
cover. 

22. To enumerate the persons who 
thus acted as being four in 1784, two in 
1787, seventeen in 1789, three in 1798, 
two in 1804, and two in 1819-20, 
there would be thirty of them. 
But this would be counting John 
Langdon, Roger Sherman, William 
Few, Rufus King, and George Read 
each twice, and Abraham Baldwin 
three times. The true number of 
those of the “thirty-nine” whom I 
have shown to have acted upon the 
question which, by the text, they un- 
derstood better than we, is twenty- 
three, leaving sixteen not shown to 
have acted upon it in any way. 

23. Here, then, we have twenty- 
three out of our thirty-nine fathers 
“who framed the government under 
which we live,” who have, upon their 
official responsibility and their corporal 
oaths, acted upon the very question 
which the text affirms they ‘‘under- 
stood just as well, and even better than 
we do now’’; and twenty-one of them— 
a clear majority of the whole “‘thirty- 
nine’’—so acting upon it as to make 
them guilty of gross political impro- 
priety and willful perjury if, in their 
understanding, any proper division be- 
tween local and federal authority, or 
anything in the Constitution they had 
made themselves, and sworn to sup- 
port, forbade the federal government 
to control as to slavery in the federal 
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territories. Thus the twenty-one acted; 
and, as actions speak louder than 
words, so actions under such responsi- 
bility speak still louder. 

24. Two of the twenty-three voted 
against congressional prohibition of 
slavery in the federal territories, in the 
instances in which they acted upon 
the question. But for what reasons 
they so voted is not known. They 
may have done so because they 
thought a proper division of local from 
federal authority, or some provision 
or principle of the Constitution, stood 
in the way; or they may, without any 
such question, have voted against the 
prohibition on what appeared to them 
to be sufficient grounds of expediency. 
No one who has sworn to support the 
Constitution can conscientiously vote 
for what he understands to be an un- 
constitutional measure, however ex- 
pedient he may think it; but one may 
and ought to vote against a measure 
which he deems constitutional if, at 
the same time, he deems it inexpedient. 
It, therefore, would be unsafe to set 
down even the two who voted against 
the prohibition as having done so be- 
cause, in their understanding, any 
proper division of local from federal 
authority, or anything in the Consti- 
tution, forbade the federal government 
to control as to slavery in federal 
territory. 

25. The remaining sixteen of the 
“thirty-nine,” so far as I have discov- 
ered, have left no record of their un- 
derstanding upon the direct question 
of federal control of slavery in the 
federal territories. But there is much 
reason to believe that their under- 
standing upon that question would not 
have appeared different from that of 
their twenty-three compeers, had it 
been manifested at all. 

26. For the purpose of adhering 
rigidly to the text, I have purposely 
omitted whatever understanding may 
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have been manifested by any person, 
however distinguished, other than the 
thirty-nine fathers who framed the 
original Constitution; and, for the 
same reason, I have also omitted what- 
ever understanding may have been 
manifested by any of the “thirty-nine”’ 
even on any other phase of the general 
question of slavery. If we should look 
into ‘their acts and declarations on 
those other phases, as the foreign slave- 
trade, and the morality and policy of 
slavery generally, it would appear to us 
that on the direct question of federal 
control of slavery in federal territories, 
the sixteen, if they had acted at all, 
would probably have acted just as the 
twenty-three did. Among that sixteen 
were several of the most noted anti- 
slavery men of those times—as Dr. 
Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, and 
Gouverneur Morris—while there was 
not one now known to have been other- 
wise, unless it may be John Rutledge, 
of South Carolina. 

27. The sum of the whole is that of 
our thirty-nine fathers who framed the 
original Constitution, twenty-one—a 
clear majority of the whole—certainly 
understood that no proper division of 
local from federal authority, nor any 
part of the Constitution, forbade the 
federal government to control slavery 
in the federal territories; while all the 
rest had probably the same under- 
standing. Such, unquestionably, was 
the understanding of our fathers who 
framed the original Constitution; and 
the text affirms that they understood 
the question “‘better than we.” 

28. But, so far, I have been consid- 
ering the understanding of the question 
manifested by the framers of the origi- 
nal Constitution. In and by the origi- 
nal instrument, a mode was provided 
for amending it; and, as I have already 
stated, the present frame of “the gov- 
ernment under which we live” consists 
of that original, and twelve amenda- 
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tory articles framed and adopted since. 
Those who now insist that federal con- 
trol of slavery in federal territories vio- 
lates the Constitution, point us to the 
provisions which they suppose it thus 
violates; and, as I understand, they all 
fix upon provisions in these amenda- 
tory articles, and not in the original 
instrument. The Supreme Court, in 
the Dred Scott case, plant themselves 
upon the Fifth Amendment, which 
provides that no person shall be de- 
prived of “life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law”; while 


` Senator Douglas and his peculiar ad- 


herents plant themselves upon the 
Tenth Amendment, providing that 
“the powers not delegated to the Uni- 
ted States by the Constitution” “are 
reserved to the states respectively, or 
to the people.” 

29. Now, it so happens that these 
amendments were framed by the first 
Congress which sat under the Consti- 
tution—the identical Congress which 
passed the act, already mentioned, en- 
forcing the prohibition of slavery in 
the Northwestern Territory. Not only 
was it the same Congress, but they 
were the identical, same individual 
men who, at the same session, and at 
the same time within the session, had 
under consideration, and in progress 
toward maturity, these constitutional 
amendments, and this act prohibit- 
ing slavery in all the territory the na- 
tion then owned. The constitutional 
amendments were introduced before, 
and passed after, the act enforcing the 
Ordinance of ’87; so that, during the 
whole pendency of the act to enforce 
the ordinance, the constitutional 
amendments were also pending. 

30. The seventy-six members of that 
Congress, including sixteen of the 
framers of the original Constitution, 
as before stated, were preéminently our 
fathers who framed that part of “the 
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government under which we live” 
which is now claimed as forbidding 


the federal government to control 


slavery in the federal territories. 

31. Is it not a little presumptuous in 
anyone at this day to affirm that the 
two things which that Congress de- 
liberately framed, and carried to ma- 
turity at the same time, are absolutely 
inconsistent with each other? And 
does not such affirmation become im- 
pudently absurd when coupled with 
the other affirmation, from the same 
mouth, that those who did the two 
things alleged to be inconsistent, un- 
derstood whether they really were in- 
consistent better than we—better than 
he who affirms that they are inconsist- 
ent? 

32. It is surely safe to assume that 
the thirty-nine framers of the original 
Constitution, and the seventy-six 
members of the Congress which framed 
the amendments thereto, taken to- 
gether, do certainly include those who 
may be fairly called “our fathers who 
framed the government under which 
we live.” And so assuming, I defy 
any man to show that any one of them 
ever, in his whole life, declared that, 
in his understanding, any proper divi- 
sion of local from federal authority, or 
any part of the Constitution, forbade 
the federal government to control as to 
slavery in the federal territories. I go 
a step further. I defy anyone to show 
that any living man in the whole world 
ever did, prior to the beginning of the 
present century (and I might almost 
say prior to the beginning of the last 
half of the present century), declare 
that, in his understanding, any proper 
division of local from federal authority, 
or any part of the Constitution, for- 
bade the federal government to con- 
trol as to slavery in the federal terri- 
tories. To those who now so declare 
I give not only “our fathers who 
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framed the government under which 
we live,” but with them all other living 
men within the century in which it 
was framed, among whom to search, 
and they shall not be able to find the 
evidence of a single man agreeing with 
them. 

33. Now, and here, let me guard a 
little against being misunderstood. I do 
not mean to say we are bound to follow 
implicitly in whatever our fathers did. 
To do so would be to discard all the 
lights of current experience—to reject 
all progress, all improvement. What 
I do say is that if we would supplant 
the opinions and policy of our fathers 
in any case, we should do so upon 
evidence so conclusive, and argument 
so clear, that even their great author- 
ity, fairly considered and weighed, 
cannot stand; and most surely not in 
a case whereof we ourselves declare 
they understood the question better 
than we. 

34. If any man at this day sincerely 
believes that a proper division of local 
from federal authority, or any part of 
the Constitution, forbids the federal 
government to control as to slavery in 
the federal territories, he is right to 
say so, and to enforce his position by 
all truthful evidence and fair argument 
which he can. But he has no right to 
mislead others who have less access 
to history, and less leisure to study it, 
into the false belief that “our fathers 
who framed the government under 
which we live? were of the same 
opinion—thus substituting falsehood 
and deception for truthful evidence 
and fair argument. If any man at 
this day sincerely believes “‘our fathers 
who framed the government under 
which we live? used and applied 
principles, in other cases, which ought 
to have led them to understand that 
a proper division of local from federal 
authority, or some part of the Consti- 
tution, forbids the federal government 
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to control as to slavery in the federal 
territories, he is right to say so. But 
he should, at the same time, brave the 
responsibility of declaring that, in his 
opinion, he understands their principles 
better than they did themselves; and 
especially should he not shirk that 
responsibility by asserting that they 
“understood the question just as well, 
and even better, than we do now.” 

35. But enough! Let all who believe 
that “our fathers who framed the 
government under which we live 
understood this question just as well, 
and even better, than we do now,” 
speak as they spoke, and act as they 
acted upon it. This is all Republicans 
ask—all Republicans desire—in re- 
lation to slavery. As those fathers 
marked it, so let it be again marked, 
as an evil not to be extended, but to 
be tolerated and protected only be- 
because of and so far as its actual 
presence among us makes that tolera- 
tion and protection a necessity. Let 
all the guaranties those fathers gave 
it be not grudgingly, but fully and 
fairly, maintained. For this Republi- 
cans contend, and with this, so far as 
I know or believe, they will be content. 

36. And now, if they would listen— 
as I suppose they will not—I would 
address a few words to the southern 
people. 

37. I would say to them: You con- 
sider yourselves a reasonable and a 
just people; and I consider that in the 
general qualities of reason and justice 
you are not inferior to any other 
people. Still, when you speak of us 
Republicans, you do so only to de- 
nounce us as reptiles, or, at the best, 
as no better than outlaws. You will 
grant a hearing to pirates or murder- 
ers, but nothing like it to ‘Black 
Republicans.” In all your contentions 
with one another, each of you deems 
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an unconditional condemnation of 
“Black Republicanism” as the first 
thing to be attended to. Indeed, such 
condemnation of us seems to be an 
indispensable prerequisite—license, so 
to speak—-among you to be admitted 
or permitted to speak at all. Now can 
you or not be prevailed upon to pause 
and to consider whether this is quite 
just to us, or even to yourselves? 
Bring forward your charges and speci- 
fications, and then be patient long 
enough to hear us deny or justify. 
38. You say we are sectional. We 
deny it. That makes an issue; and the 
burden of proof is upon you. You 
produce your proof; and what is it? 
Why, that our party has no existence 
in your section—gets no votes in your 
section. The fact is substantially true; 
but does it prove the issue? If it does, 
then in case we should, without change 
of principle, begin to get votes in your 
section, we should thereby cease to be 
sectional. You cannot escape this 
conclusion; and yet, are you willing to 
abide by it? If you are, you will 
probably soon find that we have ceased 
to be sectional, for we shall get votes 
in your section this very year. You 
will then begin to discover, as the 
truth plainly is, that your proof does 
not touch the issue. The fact that we 
get no votes in your section is a fact 
of your making, and not of ours. And 
if there be fault in that fact, that fault 
is primarily yours, and remains so 
until you show that we repel you by 
some wrong principle or practice. If 
we do repel you by any wrong principle 
or practice, the fault is ours; but this 
brings you to where you ought to have 
started—to a discussion of the right 
or wrong of our principle. If our 
principle, put in practice, would wrong 
your section for the benefit of ours, or 
for any other object, then our principle, 
and we with it, are sectional, and are 
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justly opposed and denounced as such. 


Meet us, then, on the question of 50 


whether our principle, put in practice, 
would wrong your section; and so meet 
us as if it were possible that something 
may be said on our side. Do you 
accept the challenge? No! Then you 
really believe that the principle which 
“our fathers who framed the govern- 
ment under which we live” thought so 
clearly right as to adopt it, and indorse 
it again and again, upon their official 
oaths, is in fact so clearly wrong as to 
demand your condemnation without 
a moment’s consideration. 

39. Some of you delight to flaunt in 
our faces the warning against sectional 
parties given by Washington in his 
Farewell Address. Less than eight 
years before Washington gave that 
warning, he had, as President of the 
United States, approved and signed 
an act of Congress enforcing the prohi- 
bition of slavery in the Northwestern 
Territory, which act embodied the 
policy of the government upon that 
subject up to and at the very moment 
he penned that warning; and about 
one year after he penned it, he wrote 
Lafayette that he considered that 
prohibition a wise measure, expressing 
in the same connection his hope that 
we should at some time have a con- 
federacy of free states. 

40. Bearing this in mind, and seeing 
that sectionalism has since arisen upon 
this same subject, is that warning a 
weapon in your hands against us, or 
in our hands against you? Could 
Washington himself speak, would he 
cast the blame of that sectionalism 
upon us, who sustain his policy, or 
upon you, who repudiate it? We 
respect that warning of Washington, 
and we commend it to you, together 
with his example pointing to the right 
application of it. 

41. But you say you are conserva- 
tive—eminently conservative—while 
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we are revolutionary, destructive, or 
something of the sort. What is conserv- 
atism? Is it not adherence to the old 
and tried, against the new and untried? 
We stick to, contend for, the identical 
old policy on the point in controversy 
which was adopted by “our fathers 
who framed the government under 
which we live”; while you with one 
accord reject, and scout, and spit upon 
that old policy, and insist upon substi- 
tuting something new. ‘True, you 
disagree among yourselves as to what 
that substitute shall be. You are 
divided on new propositions and plans, 
but you are unanimous in rejecting 
and denouncing the old policy of the 
fathers. Some of you are for reviving 
the foreign slave-trade; some for a 
congressional slave-code for the terri- 
tories; some for Congress forbidding 
the territories to prohibit slavery 
within their limits; some for main- 
taining slavery in the territories 
through the judiciary; some for the 
“gur-reat pur-rinciple’” that “if one 
man would enslave another, no third 
man should object,” fantastically 
called “popular sovereignty”; but 
never a man among you is in favor of 
federal prohibition of slavery in federal 
territories, according to the practice of 
“our fathers who framed the govern- 
ment under which we live.” Not one 
of all your various plans can show a 
precedent or an advocate in the century 
within which our government originat- 
Consider, then, whether your 
claim of conservatism for yourselves, 
and your charge of destructiveness 
against us, are based on the most 
clear and stable foundations. 

42. Again, you say we have made 
the slavery question more prominent 
than it formerly was. Wedeny it. We 
admit that it is more prominent, but 
we deny that we made it so. It was 
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not we, but you, who discarded the old 
policy of the fathers. We resisted, and 
still resist, your innovation; and thence 
comes the greater prominence of the 
question. Would you have that ques- 
tion reduced to its former proportions? 
Go back to that old policy. What has 
been will be again, under the same 
conditions. If you would have the 
peace of the old times, readopt the 
precepts and policy of the old times. 
43. You charge that we stir up in- 
surrections among your slaves. We 
deny it; and what is your proof? Har- 
per’s Ferry! John Brown!! John Brown 
was no Republican; and you have 
failed to implicate a single Republican 
in his Harper’s Ferry enterprise. If 
any member of our party is guilty in 
that matter, you know it, or you do 
not know it. If you do know it, you 
are inexcusable for not designating the 
man and proving the fact. If you do 
not know it, you are inexcusable for 
asserting it, and especially for persist- 
ing in the assertion after you have 
tried and failed to make the proof. 
You need not be told that persisting in 
a charge which one does not know to 
be true, is simply malicious slander. 
44, Some of you admit that no Re- 
publican designedly aided or encour- 
aged the Harper’s Ferry affair, but still 
insist that our doctrines and declara- 
tions necessarily lead to such results. 
We do not believe it. We know we hold 
no doctrine, and make no declaration, 
which were not held to and made by 
“our fathers who framed the govern- 
ment under which we live.” You 
never dealt fairly by us in relation to 
this affair. When it occurred, some 
important state elections were near at 
hand, and you were in evident glee 
with the belief that, by charging the 
blame upon us, you could get an ad- 
vantage of us in those elections. The 
elections came, and your expectations 
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were not quite fulfilled. Every Repub- 
lican man knew that, as to himself at 
least, your charge was a slander, and 
he was not much inclined by it to cast 
his vote in your favor. Republican 
doctrines and declarations are accom- 
panied with a continual protest against 
any interference with your slaves, or 
with you about your slaves. Surely, 
this does not encourage them to revolt. 
True, we do, in common with “our 
fathers who framed the government 
under which we live,” declare our be- 
lief that slavery is wrong; but the 
slaves do not hear us declare even this. 
For anything we say or do, the slaves 
would scarcely know there is a Repub- 
lican party. I believe they would not, 
in fact, generally know it but for your 
misrepresentations of us in their hear- 
ing. In your political contests among 
yourselves, each faction charges the 
other with sympathy with Black Re- 
publicanism; and then, to give point 
to the charge, defines Black Repub- 
licanism to simply be insurrection, 
blood, and thunder among the slaves. 
45. Slave insurrections are no more 
common now than they were before 
the Republican party was organized. 
What induced the Southampton in- 
surrection, twenty-eight years ago, in 
which at least three times as many 
lives were lost as at Harper’s Ferry? 
You can scarcely stretch your very 
elastic fancy to the conclusion that 
Southampton was “got up by Black 
Republicanism.” In the present state 
of things in the United States, I do 
not think a general, or even a very ex- 
tensive, slave insurrection is possible. 
The indispensable concert of action 
cannot be attained. The slaves have 
no means of rapid communication; nor 
can incendiary freemen, black or white, 
supply it. The explosive materials are 
everywhere in parcels; but there 
neither are, nor can be supplied, the 
indispensable connecting trains. 
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46. Much is said by southern people 
about the affection of slaves for their 
masters and mistresses; and a part of 
it, at least, is true. A plot for an up- 
rising could scarcely be devised and 
communicated to twenty individuals 
before some one of them, to save the 
life of a favorite master or mistress, 
would divulge it. This is the rule; and 
the slave revolution in Haiti was not 
an exception to it, but a case occurring 
under peculiar circumstances. The 
gunpowder plot of British history, 
though not connected with slaves, was 
more in point. In that case, only 
about twenty were admitted to the 
secret; and yet one of them, in his 
anxiety to save a friend, betrayed the 
plot to that friend, and, by conse- 
quence, averted the calamity. Occa- 
sional poisonings from the kitchen, and 
open or stealthy assassinations in the 
field, and local revolts extending to a 
score or so, will continue to occur as 
the natural results of slavery; but no 
general insurrection of slaves, as I 
think, can happen in this country for 
a long time. Whoever much fears, or 
much hopes, for such an event, will be 
alike disappointed. 

47. In the language of Mr. Jefferson, 
uttered many years ago, “It is still in 
our power to direct the process of 
emancipation and deportation peace- 
ably, and in such slow degrees, as that 
the evil will wear off insensibly; and 
their places be, pari passu, filled up 
by free white laborers. If, on the con- 
trary, it is left to force itself on, human 
nature must shudder at the prospect 
held up.” 

48. Mr. Jefferson did not mean to 
say, nor do I, that the power of eman- 
cipation is in the federal government. 
He spoke of Virginia; and, as to the 
power of emancipation, I speak of the 
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slave-holding states only. The federal 
government, however, as we insist, has 
the power of restraining the extension 
of the institution—the power to insure 
that a slave insurrection shall never 
occur on any American soil which is 
now free from slavery. 

49. John Brown’s effort was pecu- 
liar. It was not a slave insurrection. 
It was an attempt by white men to get 
up a revolt among slaves, in which the 
slaves refused to participate. In fact, 
it was so absurd that the slaves, with 
all their ignorance, saw plainly enough 
it could not succeed. That affair, in 
its philosophy, corresponds with the 
many attempts, related in history, at 
the assassination of kings and em- 
perors. An enthusiast broods over the 
oppression of a people till he fancies 
himself commissioned by Heaven to 
liberate them. He ventures the at- 
tempt, which ends in little else than 
his own execution. Orsini’s attempt 
on Louis Napoleon, and John Brown’s 
attempt at Harper’s Ferry, were, in 
their philosophy, precisely the same. 
The eagerness to cast blame on old 
England in the one case, and on New 
England in the other, does not disprove 
the sameness of the two things. 

50. And how much would it avail 
you, if you could, by the use of John 
Brown, Helper’s book, and the like, 
break up the Republican organization? 
Human action can be modified to some 
extent, but human nature cannot be 
changed. There is a judgment and a 
feeling against slavery in this nation, 
which cast at least a million and a half 
of votes. You cannot destroy that 
judgment and feeling—that sentiment 


24. Orsini, Felice (1819-1858), an Italian who at- 
tempted to assassinate Louis Napoleon (Napoleon III). 
34. Helper’s book. Hinton Rowan Helper, of North 
Carolina, had written The Impending Crisis of the South 
(published in 1857) to prove that slavery was ruinous to 
the South. One prominent Southerner declared that 
anyone who lent his name and influence to the propagation 
of such writings was not fit tolive. 40. a million anda 
half of votes. In the election of 1856 the Republicans 
cast 1,341,264 votes. 
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—by breaking up the political organi- 
zation which rallies around it. You 
can scarcely scatter and disperse an 
army which has been formed into order 
in the face of your heaviest fire; but if 
you could, how much would you gain 
by forcing the sentiment which created 
it out of the peaceful channel of the 
ballot box into some other channel? 
What would that other channel prob- 
ably be? Would the number of John 
Browns be lessened or enlarged by the 
operation? 

51. But you will break up the Union 
rather than submit to a denial of your 
constitutional rights. 

52. That has a somewhat reckless 
sound; but it would be palliated, if not 
fully justified, were we proposing, by 
the mere force of numbers, to deprive 
you of some right plainly written down 
in the Constitution. But we are pro- 
posing no such thing. 

53. When you make these declara- 
tions you have a specific and well- 
understood allusion to an assumed con- 
stitutional right of yours to take slaves 
into the federal territories, and to hold 
them there as property. But no such 
right is specifically written in the Con- 
stitution. That instrument is literally 
silent about any such right. We, on 
the contrary, deny that such a right 
has any existence in the Constitution, 
even by implication. 

54. Your purpose, then, plainly 
stated, is that you will destroy the gov- 
ernment, unless you be allowed to con- 
strue and force the Constitution as you 
please, on all points in dispute between 
you and us. You will rule or ruin in 
all events. 

55. This, plainly stated, is your lan- 
guage. Perhaps you will say the 
Supreme Court has decided the dis- 
puted constitutional question in your 
favor. Not quiteso. But waiving the 
lawyer’s distinction between dictum 
and decision, the court has decided 
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the question for you in a sort of way. 
The court has substantially said it is 
your constitutional right to take slaves 
into the federal territories, and to hold 
them there as property. When I say 
the decision was made in a sort of way, 
I mean it was made in a divided court, 
by a bare majority of the judges, and 
they not quite agreeing with one an- 
other in the reasons for making it; 
that it is so made as that its avowed 
supporters disagree with one another 
about its meaning, and that it was 
mainly based upon a mistaken state- 
ment of fact—the statement in the 
opinion that “the right of property in 
a slave is distinctly and expressly 
affirmed in the Constitution.” 

56. An inspection of the Constitu- 
tion will show that the right of prop- 
erty in a slave is not “distinctly and 
expressly affirmed” in it. Bear in mind, 
the judges do not pledge their judicial 
opinion that such right is impliedly 
affirmed in the Constitution; but they 
pledge their veracity that it is “dis- 
tinctly and expressly” affirmed there— 
“distinctly,” that is, not mingled with 
anything else—‘‘expressly,” that is, in 
words meaning just that, without the 
aid of any inference, and susceptible 
of no other meaning. 

57. If they had only pledged their 
judicial opinion that such right is 
affirmed in the instrument by implica- 
tion, it would be open to others to 
show that neither the word “‘slave” nor 
“slavery” is to be found in the Consti- 
tution, nor the word “property” even, 
in any connection with language allud- 
ing to the things slave, or slavery; and 
that wherever in that instrument the 
slave is alluded to, he is called a “per- 
son”; and wherever his master’s legal 
right in relation to him is alluded to, it 
is spoken of as “service or labor which 
may be due”—as a debt payable in 
service or labor. Also it would be open 
to show, by contemporaneous history, 
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that this mode of alluding to slaves 
and slavery, instead of speaking of 
them, was employed on purpose to 
exclude from the Constitution the idea 
that there could be property in man. 

58. To show all this is easy and 
certain. 

59. When this obvious mistake of 
the judges shall be brought to their 
notice, is it not reasonable to expect 
that they will withdraw the mistaken 
statement, and reconsider the conclu- 
sion based upon it? 

60. And then it is to be remembered 
that “our fathers who framed the gov- 
ernment under which we live’’—the 
men who made the Constitution—de- 
cided this same constitutional question 
in our favor long ago; decided it with- 
out division among themselves when 
making the decision; without division 
among themselves about the meaning 
of it after it was made, and, so far as 
any evidence is left, without basing 
it upon any mistaken statement of 
facts. 

61. Under all these circumstances, 
do you really feel yourselves justified to 
break up this government unless such 
a court decision as yours is shall be at 
once submitted to as a conclusive and 
final rule of political action? But you 
will not abide the election of a Repub- 
lican President! In that supposed 
event, you say, you will destroy the 
Union; and then, you say, the great 
crime of having destroyed it will be 
upon us! That is cool. A highway- 
man holds a pistol to my ear, and 
mutters through his teeth, “Stand and 
deliver, or I shall kill you, and then 
you will be a murderer!” 

62. To be sure, what the robber de- 
manded of me—my money—was my 
own; and I had a clear right to keep 
it; but it was no more my own than 
my vote is my own; and the threat of 
death to me, to extort my money, and 
the threat of destruction to the Union, 
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to extort my vote, can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished in principle. 

63. A few words now to Republi- 
cans. It is exceedingly desirable that 
all parts of this great confederacy shall 
be at peace, and in harmony one with 
another. Let us Republicans do our 
part to have it so. Even though much 
provoked, let us do nothing through 

10 passion and ill temper. Even though 
the southern people will not so much 
as listen to us, let us calmly consider 
their demands, and yield to them if, 
in our deliberate view of our duty, we 
possibly ean. Judging by all they say 
and do, and by the subject and nature 
of their controversy with us, let us 
determine, if we can, what will satisfy 
them. 

20 64. Will they be satisfied if the terri- 
tories be unconditionally surrendered 
to them? We know they will not. In 
all their present complaints against us, 
the territories are scarcely mentioned. 
Invasions and insurrections are the 
rage now. Will it satisfy them if, in 
the future, we have nothing to do with 
invasions and insurrections? We know 
it will not. We so know, because we 

30 know we never had anything to do 
with invasions and insurrections; and 
yet this total abstaining does not ex- 
empt us from the charge and the de- 
nunciation. 

65. The question recurs, What will 
satisfy them? Simply this: we must 
not only let them alone, but we must 
somehow convince them that we do let 
them alone. This, we know by experi- 

40 ence, is no easy task. We have been so 
trying to convince them from the very 
beginning of our organization, but 
with no success. In all our platforms 
and speeches we have constantly pro- 
tested our purpose to let them alone; 
but this has had no tendency to con- 
vince them. Alike unavailing to con- 
vince them is the fact that they have 
never detected a man of us in any at- 

50 tempt to disturb them. 
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66. These natural and apparently 
adequate means all failing, what will 
convince them? This, and this only: 
cease to call slavery wrong, and join 
them in calling it right. And this must 
be done thoroughly—done in acts as 
well as in words. Silence will not be 
tolerated—we must place ourselves 
avowedly with them. Senator Doug- 
las’s new sedition law must be enacted 
and enforced, suppressing all declara- 
tions that slavery is wrong, whether 
made in politics, in presses, in pulpits, 
or in private. We must arrest and re- 
turn their fugitive slaves with greedy 
pleasure. We must pull down our free- 
state constitutions. The whole atmos- 
phere must be disinfected from all 
taint of opposition to slavery, before 
they will cease to believe that all their 
troubles proceed from us. 

67. I am quite aware they do not 
state their case precisely in this way. 
Most of them would probably say to 
us, “Let us alone; do nothing to us, and 
say what you please about slavery.” 
But we do let them alone—have never 
disturbed them—so that, after all, it is 
what we say which dissatisfies them. 
They will continue to accuse us of 
doing, until we cease saying. 

68. I am also aware they have not as 
yet in terms demanded the overthrow 
of our free-state constitutions. Yet 
those constitutions declare the wrong 
of slavery with more solemn emphasis 
than do all other sayings against it; 
and when all these other sayings shall 
have been silenced, the overthrow of 
these constitutions will be demanded, 
and nothing be left to resist the de- 
mand. It is nothing to the contrary 
that they do not demand the whole of 
this just now. Demanding what they 
do, and for the reason they do, they 


_ 59. Senator Douglas’s new sedition law. Douglas 
introduced into the Senate, January 16, 1860 (see the note 
on John Brown’s raid, page 452), a resolution instructing 
the Judiciary Committee to report a bill against con- 
spiracies in any state to molest “the government, inhabi- 
tants, property, or institutions” of any other state. Lin- 
co'n explains its real purpose. 
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can voluntarily stop nowhere short of 
this consummation. Holding, as they 
do, that slavery is morally right and 
socially elevating, they cannot cease 
to demand a full national recognition 
of it as a legal right and a social bless- 
ing. 

69. Nor can we justifiably withhold 
this on any ground save our conviction 
that slavery is wrong. If slavery is 
right, all words, acts, laws, and con- 
stitutions against it are themselves 
wrong, and should be silenced and 
swept away. If it is right, we cannot 
justly object to its nationality—its uni- 
versality; if it is wrong, they cannot 
justly insist upon its extension—its en- 
largement. All they ask we could 
readily grant, if we thought slavery 
right; all we ask they could as readily 
grant, if they thought it wrong. Their 
thinking it right and our thinking it 
wrong is the precise fact upon which 
depends the whole controversy. Think- 
ing it right, as they do, they are not to 
blame for desiring its full recognition 
as being right; but thinking it wrong, 
as we do, can we yield to them? Can 
we cast our votes with their view, and 
against our own? In view of our moral, 
social, and political responsibilities, 
can we do this? 

70. Wrong as we think slavery is, we 
can yet afford to let it alone where it is, 
because that much is due to the neces- 
sity arising from its actual presence in 


NOTES AND 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1. The Northwest Territory was the part 
of the country in which Lincoln grew up, com- 
prising the present states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and the eastern 
part of Minnesota. The thirteen original colo- 
nies ceded this region to the Congress created 
by the Articles of Confederation. In 1784 the 
Congress decreed that the area might later be 
cut into states to be admitted to the Union. 
Jefferson’s. proposal for the prohibition of 
slavery failed in this year. In 1785 Congress 
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the nation; but can we, while our votes 
will prevent it, allow it to spread into 
the national territories, and to overrun 
us here in these free states? 

71. If our sense of duty forbids this, 
then let us stand by our duty fearlessly 
and effectively. Let us be diverted by 
none of those sophistical contrivances 
wherewith we are so industriously plied 
and belabored—contrivances such as 
groping for some middle ground be- 
tween the right and the wrong; vain as 
the search for a man who should be 
neither a living man nor a dead man; 
such as a policy of “don’t care” on a 
question about which all true men do 
care; such as Union appeals beseeching 
true Union men to yield to Disunion- 
ists, reversing the divine rule, and 
calling, not the sinners, but the right- 
eous to repentance; such as invocations 
to Washington, imploring men to un- 
say what Washington said and undo 
what Washington did. 

72. Neither let us be slandered from 
our duty by false accusations against 
us, nor frightened from it by menaces 
of destruction to the government, nor 
of dungeons to ourselves. Let us have 
faith that right makes might, and in 
that faith let us to the end dare to do 
our duty as we understand it. 


51. policy of ‘‘don’t care.’’ In the Senate Douglas 
had declared (1857) that he did not care whether slavery 
was voted up or voted down. 56. the righteous to 
repentance. See Matthew ix, 13; Mark ii, 17; Luke v, 32. 


QUESTIONS 


provided for a government survey and the 
granting of clear titles to settlers. Jn 1787 the 
famous “Ordinance for the Government of the 
Territory of the United States Northwest of 
the Ohio” was passed. It solemnly forbade 
slavery and involuntary servitude. As Lincoln 
says in paragraph eleven, these principles were 
confirmed by the Congress meeting in 1789 
under the Constitution. 

2. The Constitution was drawn up by a 
special convention, sitting from May to Sep- 
tember, 1787. Charles A. Beard, the historian, 
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declares: “Among the many historic assemblies 
which have wrought revolutions in the affairs 
of mankind, it seems safe to say that there has 
never been one that commanded more political 
talent, practical experience, and sound sub- 
stance than the Philadelphia convention of 
1787.” Sixty-two delegates were appointed; 
fifty-five attended with some regularity, but 
only thirty-nine—the “thirty-nine” whose vot- 
ing Lincoln traces in this speech—signed the 
final draft which was submitted to the country. 
It went into effect with its adoption by the 
ninth state on June 21, 1788; elections were held 
in the fall, and the new government assembled 
in the following April. The first ten amendments 
were intended to limit the powers of the new 
government. They were submitted by this 
first Congress, but they were not ratified and 
consequently did not become part of the “goy- 
ernment under which we live” until 1791. 

8. John Brown’s raid occurred on October 
16, 1859, almost exactly four months before 
Lincoln’s speech. It aroused extraordinary 
excitement throughout the South, for Brown’s 
purpose was to establish a stronghold in the 
mountains of Virginia for fugitive slaves. He 
captured the federal arsenal at Harper’s Ferry 
with only eighteen men, but was overpowered 
the next morning by Colonel Robert E. Lee 
and a force of marines. The resulting political 
agitation was more bitter and wrathful than 
Lincoln’s speech indicates. Congress appointed 
a committee of five, three of whom were Demo- 
crats, which reported that the raid “‘was simply 
the act of lawless ruffians, under the sanction 
of no public or political authority.” Yet on 
January 16, 1860, only about a month before 
Lincoln spoke, Douglas rose from his seat in 
the Senate to declare his “firm and deliberate 
conviction” that the Harper’s Ferry crime 
was the “natural, logical, and inevitable result 
of the doctrines and teachings of the Republican 
party, as explained and enforced in their plat- 
forms, their partisan presses, their pamphlets 
and books, and especially in the speeches of 
their leaders in and out of Congress.” He had 
Lincoln in mind, and Lincoln retaliated in this 
speech by calling the statement “malicious 
slander.” 

4. In his remarks on insurrections (page 446, 
line 59, to page 448, line 31) Lincoln refers to 
incidents familiar to his audience. (a) The 
Southampton Insurrection occurred in South- 
ampton County, Virginia, in August, 1831. It 
was led by Nat Turner, a negro Baptist preacher 
who thought he had a vision from heaven 
directing him to put slaves in power. He and 
his band of sixty butchered fifty-five white 
people. He and nineteen of his band were exe- 
cuted. (b) The peculiar feature of the slave 
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revolution in Haiti (1791-1802) was that the 
negroes were instigated by contending factions 
of the whites. Toussaint L’Ouverture, a full- 
blooded negro, led half a million slaves against 
the English and Spanish and later against the 
French forces. Wendell Phillips, in one of his 
most eloquent lectures, had made L’Ouverture’s 
name famous all over the United States. (c) The 
gunpowder plot was a conspiracy by Guy 
Fawkes to blow up both King James and 
Parliament when it assembled on November 5, 
1605. Lord Monteagle, who was warned by his 
brother-in-law not to appear, revealed the 
danger. Fawkes was found on the night of 
November 4 in the cellars beneath Parliament 
House with thirty-six barrels of gunpowder, 
matches, and a dark lantern. (d) Orsini’s at- 
tempt to assassinate the Emperor of the French, 
Louis Napoleon, with a bomb was made on 
January 14, 1858. He was an Italian revolu- 
tionist who had been imprisoned in Mantua for 
conspiracy but had escaped to England. There 
he became convinced that Napoleon III was the 
chief obstacle to Italian independence. The 
French condemned the English for allowing so 
dangerous a fanatic to make London his head- 
quarters. These allusions to insurrections were 
not introduced by Lincoln to give an air of 
learning. The uprisings were common topics of 
discussion in his day, and he brought them into 
his speech with singular appropriateness. 


QUESTIONS AND Topics 


Part I. (Paragraphs 1-27.) 1. What proof 
had Douglas given for the statement quoted 
in the second paragraph (see page 437)? 

2. Does the Constitution (see Explanatory 
Note 2, pages 451-452) today consist of the 
parts enumerated by Lincoln? 

3. What is the “proposition” which Lincoln 
plans to discuss? Which side does he take? 

4. In paragraph seven explain carefully what 
Lincoln meant by “federal authority”; by 
“local authority”; by “federal territories.” 

5. “Control as to slavery in our federal ter- 
ritories” is merely a legal way of saying, “deter- 
mine whether a federal territory is to permit or 
prohibit slavery.” Why does Lincoln use the 
legal phrasing here? 

6. How was this question brought up by 
Douglas in 1854 (see pages 435-436) ? 

7. Exactly what does Lincoln prove by para- 
graphs 8-23? How does his method of argu- 
ment differ from Douglas’s (see page 437)? 

8. Why, in paragraph fourteen, does Lincoln 
mention the condition laid down by the ceding 
states? 

9. Is Lincoln impartial or partisan in para- 
graph twenty-four? . i 
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10. Does paragraph twenty-six strengthen or 
weaken Lincoln’s position? 

11. Paragraph twenty-seven must have been 
greeted with laughter and cheers. Why? 

Part II. (Paragraphs 28-35.) 1. Paragraph 
thirty-one brought a tremendous outburst of 


applause. What is there in it to produce that - 


effect? 

2. In what way is paragraph thirty-two a 
climax? 

3. Is the reasoning in paragraphs 28-31 
sound? How does this proof differ from the 
proof in paragraphs 8-27? 

4. What kind of character does paragraph 
thirty-four give Douglas? 

5. How does paragraph thirty-five turn 
Douglas’s argument against the Democrats? 

6. Sum up in a single sentence the proposition 
which Lincoln has proved in Parts I and II. 
State the two main arguments that support it. 

Part III. (Paragraphs 36-62.) 1. What plan 
does Lincoln lay down in paragraph thirty- 
seven for this division of his speech? 

2. In the fall of 1860 Lincoln did get the 
following southern votes: Delaware, 3815; 

Maryland, 2294; Virginia, 1929; Missouri, 
17,028; Kentucky, 1364. Which is the strongest 
argument that Lincoln uses to prove that the 
Republicans are not sectional? 

3. What part of the argument on conserva- 
tism would arouse laughter? 

4. With regard to paragraph forty-two, read 
pages 435-437. In what way is this argument 
an attack on Douglas? 

5. Lincoln’s remarks on slave insurrections 
(paragraphs 43-49) were occasioned by one of 
the most hotly discussed topics of the day. 
(See Explanatory Note 3, page 452). Does 
Lincoln show heat? Compare his statements 
with the quotation from Douglas. Is he justi- 
fied in accusing Douglas of malicious slander? 

6. Point out places where Lincoln’s common 
sense appears most strongly in discussing insur- 
rections. How does he connect this topic with 
his main thesis? What would be the effect on 
the audience of this section of his speech? 

7. Paragraphs 51-62 deal with the threat of 
secession, which was actually carried out one 
year later. Explain clearly how Lincoln proves 
that the Dred Scott decision (see page 436) does 
not destroy his argument that Congress can 
control slavery in the territories. 

8. Do paragraphs 51-62 show that Lincoln 
was a moderate or an extremist? Quote 
sentences to prove your point. What evidence 
of leadership would his auditors discover here? 

9. There are five divisions in this part (para- 
graphs 36-62) of the speech. State the purpose 
of the whole part. Sum up each division of it 
in a sentence, and explain how it helps to carry 
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out that purpose. Why is the threat of secession 
placed last? 

10. How is this part related to the first two 
parts? 

Part IV. (Paragraphs 63-72.) 1. What sharp 
distinction does Lincoln draw between the fun- 
damental beliefs of Democrats and Republicans 
about slavery? 

2. How does he prove that his distinction is 
well-founded? 

3. What duty does he lay upon the Repub- 
licans? 

4. In what respects is this section the climax 
of the whole speech? 


THE SPEECH As A WHOLE 


1. The New York Evening Post in its editorial 
comments the next day, February 28, 1860, 
said: “That part of Mr. Lincoln’s speech in 
which the speaker places the Republican Party 
on the very ground occupied by the framers of 
our constitution and fathers of our republic 
strikes us as particularly forcible.” Which parts 
(as listed above) did the editor have in mind? 
Why is that portion particularly forcible? 

2. Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln’s biographers, 
declare: “The most impressive, as well as the 
most valuable, feature of Lincoln’s address 
was its concluding portion.” What attitude 
toward the South does it reveal? What lofty 
principle does it emphasize? What other rea- 
sons for the opinion do you find? 

3. From this speech would you infer that 
Lincoln was stiff or informal? Conciliatory or 
aggressive? A man of convictions or a dema- 
gogue? Quote passages to support each answer. 
Where do his two main convictions about 
slavery (see pages 435-436) appear in this 
speech? 9 

4. What was the purpose of the speech? 
What political groups did he seek to influence? 
What did he want them to do? 

5. Sum up the central thought in a single 
sentence. How does each of the four parts bear 
on this thought? How do they help to accom- 
plish his purpose? Quote expressions from each 
part that relate that part to the central thought 
and to the purpose. 

6. Why are the parts arranged as they are? 
In particular, why does Part IV come last? 
How does Lincoln make clear to the reader or 
listener the fact that he is passing from one 
division of his speech to the next? 

7. Point out passages where Lincoln’s ex- 
pression of ideas is singularly clear. Select some 
sentences in which the rhythm is impressive. 

8. From the Introduction and the speech 
itself, state clearly the relations between the 
North and South in 1860. What are the rela- 
tions now? How do you account for the change? 
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SPEECHES ON THE WAY TO WASHINGTON 


FAREWELL ADDRESS AT 
SPRINGFIELD 


[February 11, 1861] 


My Frienps: No one, not in my 
situation, can appreciate my feeling of 
sadness at this parting. To this place, 
and the kindness of these people, I owe 
everything. Here I have lived a quar- 
ter of a century, and have passed from 
a young to an old man. Here my chil- 
dren have been born, and one is buried. 
I now leave, not knowing when or 
10 whether ever I may return, with a 
task before me greater than that which 
rested.upon Washington. Without the 
assistance of that Divine Being who 
ever attended him, I cannot succeed. 
With that assistance, I cannot fail. 
Trusting in Him who can go with me, 
and remain with you, and be every- 
where for good, let us confidently hope 
that all will yet be well. To His care 
20 commending you, as I hope in your 
prayers you will commend me, I bid 
you an affectionate farewell. 


REPLY TO AN ADDRESS OF 
WELCOME AT INDIAN- 
APOLIS, INDIANA 


[February 11, 1861] 


Most heartily do I thank you for 
this magnificent reception; and while 
I cannot take to myself any share of 
the compliment thus paid, more than 
that which pertains to a mere instru- 
ment—an accidental instrument per- 
haps I should say—of a great cause, 
30 I yet must look upon it as a magnifi- 
cent reception, and as such most 
heartily do I thank you for it. You 
have been pleased to address yourself 
to me chiefly in behalf of this glorious 
Union in which we live, in all of which 
you have my hearty sympathy, and, 


. coöperation. 


as far as may be within my power, will 
have, one and inseparably, my hearty 
While I do not expect, 
upon this occasion, or until I get to 
Washington, to attempt any lengthy 
speech, I will only say that to the sal- 
vation of the Union there needs but 
one single thing, the hearts of a people 
like yours. When the people rise in 
mass in behalf of the Union and the 
liberties of this country, truly may it 
be said, “The gates of hell cannot pre- 
vail against them.” In all trying posi- 
tions in which I shall be placed, and 
doubtless I shall be placed in many 
such, my reliance will be upon you 
and the people of the United States; 
and I wish you to remember, now and 
forever, that it is your business, and 
not mine; that if the union of these 
states and the liberties of this people 
shall be lost, it is but little to any one 
man of fifty-two years of age, but a 
great deal to the thirty millions of 
people who inhabit these United 
States, and to their posterity in all 
coming time. It is your pusiness to 
rise up and preserve the Union and 
liberty for yourselves, and not for me. 
I appeal to you again to constantly 
bear in mind that not with politicians, 
not with presidents, not with office- 
seekers, but with you, is the question: 
Shall the Union and shall the liberties 
of this country be preserved to the 
latest generations? 


ADDRESS TO THE LEGISLATURE 
OF NEW YORK, AT ALBANY,N. Y. 


[February 18, 1861] 


It is with feelings of great diffidence, 
and, I may say, with feelings of awe, 
perhaps greater than I have recently 
experienced, that I meet you here in 
this place. The history of this great 
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State, the renown of those great men 
who have stood here, and have spoken 
here, and been heard here, all crowd 
around my fancy, and incline me to 
shrink from any attempt to address 
you. Yet I have some confidence 
given me by the generous manner in 
which you have invited me, and by the 
still more generous manner in which 
you have received me, to speak further. 
You have invited and received me with- 
out distinction of party. I cannot fora 
moment suppose that this has been 
done in any considerable degree with 
reference to my personal services, but 
that it is done, insofar as I am re- 
garded, at this time, as the representa- 
tive of the majesty of this great nation. 
I doubt not this is the truth, and the 
whole truth, of the case, and this is as 
it should be. It is more gratifying to 
me that this reception has been given 
to me as the elected representative of a 
free people than it could possibly be if 
tendered merely as an evidence of 
devotion to me, or to any one man 
personally. 

And now I think it were more fitting 
that I should close these hasty remarks. 
It is true that, while I hold myself, 
without mock modesty, the humblest 
of all individuals that have ever been 
elevated to the presidency, I have a 
more difficult task to perform than any 
one of them. 

You have generously tendered me 
the support—the united support—of 
the great Empire State. For this, in 
behalf of the nation—in behalf of the 
present and future of the nation—in 
behalf of civil and religious liberty for 
all time to come, most gratefully do I 
thank you. I do not propose to enter 
into an explanation of any particular 
line of policy, as to our present diffi- 
culties, to be adopted by the incoming 
administration. I deem it just to you, 
to myself, to all, that I should see 
everything, that I should hear every- 
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thing, that I should have every light 
that can be brought within my reach, 
in order that, when I do speak, I shall 
have enjoyed every opportunity to 
take correct and true ground; and for 
this reason I do not propose to speak 
at this time of the policy of the govern- 
ment. But when the time comes, I 
shall speak, as well as I am able, for 
the good of the present and future of 
this country—for the good both of the 
North and of the South—for the good 
of the one and the other, and of all sec- 
tions of the country. In the meantime, 
if we have patience, if we restrain our- 
selves, if we allow ourselves not to run 
off in a passion, I still have confidence 
that the Almighty, the Maker of the 
universe, will, through the instrumen- 
tality of this great and intelligent 
people, bring us through this as he has 
through all the other difficulties of our 
country. Relying on this, I again 
thank you for this generous reception. 


ADDRESS TO THE SENATE OF 
NEW JERSEY AT TRENTON 


[February 21, 1861] 


I am very grateful to you for the 
honorable reception of which I have 
been the object. I cannot but remem- 
ber the place that New Jersey holds in 
our early history. In the Revolution- 
ary struggle few of the states among 
the Old Thirteen had more of the 
battlefields of the country within their 
limits than New Jersey. May I be 
pardoned if, upon this occasion, I men- 
tion that away back in my childhood, 
the earliest days of my being able to 
read, I got hold of a small book, such a 
one as few of the younger members 
have ever seen—Weems’s Life of 
Washington. I remember all the 


accounts there given of the battlefields 9 
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country, and none fixed themselves 
upon my imagination so deeply as the 
struggle here at Trenton, New Jersey. 
The crossing of the river, the contest 
with the Hessians, the great hardships 
endured at that time, all fixed them- 
selves on my memory more than any 
single Revolutionary event; and you all 
know, for you have all been boys, how 
these early impressions last longer than 
any others. Į recollect thinking then, 
boy even though I was, that there 
must have been something more than 
common that these men struggled for. 
I am exceedingly anxious that that 
thing—that something even more than 
national independence; that something 
that held out a great promise to all the 
people of the world to all time to come 
—I am exceedingly anxious that this 
Union, the Constitution, and the liber- 
ties of the people shall be perpetuated 
in accordance with the original idea for 
which that struggle was made, and I 
shall be most happy indeed if I shall be 
a humble instrument in the hands of 
the Almighty, and of this, His almost 
chosen people, for perpetuating the 
object of that great struggle. You give 
me this reception, as I understand, 
without distinction of party. I learn 
that this body is composed of a major- 
ity of gentlemen who, in the exercise of 
their best judgment in the choice of a 
chief magistrate, did not think I was 
the man. I understand, nevertheless, 
that they come forward here to greet 
me as the constitutionally elected 
President of the United States—as 
citizens of the United States to meet 
the man who, for the time being, is the 
representative of the majesty of the 
nation—united by the single purpose 
to perpetuate the Constitution, the 
Union, and the liberties of the people. 
As such, I accept this reception more 
gratefully than I could do did I be- 
lieve it were tendered to me as an 
individual. 
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ADDRESS IN INDEPENDENCE 
HALL, PHILADELPHIA 


[February 22, 1861] 


I am filled with deep emotion at 
finding myself standing in this place, 
where were collected together the wis- 
dom, the patriotism, the devotion to 
principle, from which sprang the insti- 
tutions under which we live. You have 
kindly suggested to me that in my 
hands is the task of restoring peace to 
our distracted country. I can say in 
return, sir, that all the political senti- 
ments I entertain have been drawn, so 
far as I have been able to draw them, 
from the sentiments which originated 
in and were given to the world from 
this hall. I have never had a feeling, 
politically, that did not spring from the 
sentiments embodied in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. I have often 
pondered over the dangers which were 
incurred by the men who assembled 
here and framed and adopted that 
Declaration. I have pondered over 
the toils that were endured by the offi- 
cers and soldiers of the army. who 
achieved that independence. I have 
often inquired of myself what great 
principle or idea it was that kept this 
Confederacy so long together. It was 
not the mere matter of separation of 
the colonies from the motherland, but 
that sentiment in the Declaration of 
Independence which gave liberty not 
alone to the people of this country, but 
hope to all the world, for all future 
time. It was that which gave promise 
that in due time the weights would be 
lifted from the shoulders of all men, 
and that all should have an equal 
chance. This is the sentiment em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Now, my friends, can this 
country be saved on that basis? If it 
can, I will consider myself one of the 
happiest men in the world if I can help 
to save it. If it cannot be saved upon 
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that principle, it will be truly awful. 
But if this country cannot be saved 
without giving up that principle, I 
was about to say I would rather be 
assassinated on this spot than sur- 
render it. Now, in my view of the 
present aspect of affairs, there is no 
need of bloodshed and war. There is 
no necessity for it. I am not in favor 
of such a course; and I may say in ad- 
vance that there will be no bloodshed 
unless it is forced upon the govern- 
ment. The government will not use 
force, unless force is used against it. 

My friends, this is wholly an unpre- 
pared speech. I did not expect to be 
called on to say a word when I came 
here. I supposed I was merely to do 
something toward raising a flag. I 
may, therefore, have said something 
indiscreet. But I have said nothing 
but what I am willing to live by, and, 
if it be the pleasure of Almighty God, 
to die by. 


ADDRESS ON RAISING A FLAG 
OVER INDEPENDENCE HALL, 
PHILADELPHIA 


[February 22, 1861] 


Fe.iow Citizens: I am invited and 
called before you to participate in 
raising above Independence Hall the 
flag of our country, with an additional 
star upon it. I propose now, in ad- 
vance of performing this very pleasant 
and complimentary duty, to say a few 
words. I propose to say that when the 
flag was originally raised here, it had 
but thirteen stars. I wish to call your 
attention to the fact that, under the 
blessing of God, each additional star 
added to that flag has given additional 
prosperity and happiness to this coun- 
try, until it has advanced to its pres- 
ent condition;'and its welfare in the 
future, as well as in the past, is in your 


28, additional star, representing Kansas. 
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hands. Cultivating the spirit that ani- 
mated our fathers, who gave renown 
and celebrity to this hall, cherishing 
that fraternal feeling which has so 
long characterized us as a nation, ex- 
cluding passion, ill temper, and precipi- 
tate action on all occasions, I think we 
may promise ourselves that not only 
the new star placed upon that flag 
shall be permitted to remain there to 
permanent prosperity for years to 
come, but additional ones shall from 
time to time be placed there until we 
shall number, as it was anticipated by 
the great historian, five hundred mil- 
lions of happy and prosperous people. 

With these few remarks I proceed to 
the very agreeable duty assigned to 
me. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


Lincoln’s nomination by the Republican con- 
vention in Chicago in May, 1860, was somewhat 
of a surprise to the East. It soon became evi- 
dent, however, that he would be elected, as 
Douglas was supported by the northern Dem- 
ocrats only. A million more votes were cast 
against Lincoln than were cast for him, but in 
the Electoral College he received a very large 
majority. He was therefore a minority presi- 
dent; that is, he was elected by less than half 
the people. He was also a sectional president, 
for he was the first president in our history 
to receive all his votes from one section of the 
country. In accordance with the threat to 
which Lincoln had referred in his famous Cooper 
Institute Address, the southern states seceded. 
Just before he left Springfield for his inaugura- 
tion in Washington, the seceding states formed 
a government. Lincoln was consequently con- 
fronted at the very beginning of his administra- 
tion with graver problems than any president 
since Washington had had to face. These im- 
promptu speeches reveal the mood in which 
he approached his solemn tasks. 


Qusstions AND Topics 


1. In the Springfield address what are Lin- 
coln’s feelings? His hopes? 

2. It was Lincoln’s greatest achievement in 
the conduct of the Civil War, which was so 
soon to begin, that he preserved the Union 
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without sacrificing the liberties of the people. 
How does his Indianapolis address reveal the 
importance of these liberties in his mind? What 
expressions show his belief in democracy? 

3. Was Lincoln made vainglorious by his 
election? At Albany what was his attitude 
toward threats of revenge and punishment? 

4. What was “that something even more than 
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national independence” for which the Revolu- 
tion was fought? (Page 456, line 16.) 

5. In the Address in Independence Hall what 
statement occurs of Lincoln’s chief purpose as 
president? Why is he opposed to using force? 

6. Of these addresses, which reveals most of 
Lincoln’s heart? Which best reveals his 
political faith? 


LINCOLN’S FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
[March 4, 1861] 


1. In compliance with a custom as 
old as the government itself, I appear 
before you to address you briefly, and 
to take in your presence the oath pre- 
scribed by the Constitution of the 
United States to be taken by the Presi- 
dent “‘before he enters on the execu- 
tion of his office.” 

2. I do not consider it necessary at 
present for me to discuss those matters 
of administration about which there 
is no special anxiety or excitement. 

3. Apprehension seems to exist 
among the people of the southern 
states that by the accession of a Re- 
publican administration their property 
and their peace and personal security 
are to be endangered. There has never 
been any reasonable cause for such ap- 
prehension. Indeed, the most ample 
evidence to the contrary has all the 
while existed and been open to their in- 
spection. It is found in nearly all the 
published speeches of him who now ad- 
dresses you. I do but quote from one 
of those speeches when I declare that 
“I have no purpose, directly, or indi- 
rectly, to interfere with the institu- 
tion of slavery in the states where it 
exists. I believe I have no lawful right 
to do so, and I have no inclination to 
do so.” Those who nominated and 
elected me did so with full knowledge 
that I had made this and many similar 
declarations, and had never recanted 
them. And, more than this, they 


placed in the platform for my accept- 
ance, and as a law to themselves and 
to me, the clear and emphatic resolu- 
tion which I now read: 


4. Resolved, That the maintenance in- 
violate of the rights of the states, and es- 
pecially the right of each state to order and 
control its own domestic institutions ac- 
cording to its own judgment exclusively, is 
essential to that balance of power on which 
the perfection and endurance of our politi- 
cal fabric depend, and we denounce the 
lawless invasion by armed force of the soil 
of any state or territory, no matter under 
what pretext, as among the gravest of 
crimes. 


5. I now reiterate these sentiments; 
and, in doing so, I only press upon the 
public attention the most conclusive 
evidence of which the case is suscep- 
tible, that the property, peace, and se- 
curity of no section are to be in any 
wise endangered by the now incoming 
administration. I add, too, that all 
the protection which, consistently with 
the Constitution and the laws, can be 
given, will be cheerfully given to all 
the states when lawfully demanded, 
for whatever cause—as cheerfully to 
one section as to another. 

6. There is much controversy about 
the delivering up of fugitives from 
service or labor. The clause I now 
read is as plainly written in the 
Constitution as any other of its pro- 
visions: 
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7. No person held to service or labor in 
one state, under the laws thereof, escaping 
into another, shall in consequence of any 
law or regulation therein be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due. 


8. It is scarcely questioned that this 
provision was intended by those who 
made it for the reclaiming of what we 
call fugitive slaves; and the intention 
of the law-giver is the law. All mem- 
bers of Congress swear their support 
to the whole Constitution—to this 
provision as much as to any other. 
To the proposition, then, that slaves 
whose cases come within the terms of 
this clause “shall be delivered up,” 
their oaths are unanimous. Now, if 
they would make the effort in good 
temper, could they not with nearly 
equal unanimity frame and pass a law 
by means of which to keep good that 
unanimous oath? 

9. There is some difference of opin- 
ion whether this clause should be en- 
forced by national or by state authori- 
ty; but surely that difference is not a 
very material one. If the slave is to be 
surrendered, it can be of but little con- 
sequence to him or to others by which 
authority it is done. And should any- 
one in any case be content that his 
oath shall go unkept on a merely un- 
substantial controversy as to how it 
shall be kept? 

10. Again, in any law upon this sub- 
ject, ought not all the safeguards of 
liberty known in civilized and humane 
jurisprudence to be introduced, so that 
a free man be not, in any case, surren- 
dered as a slave? And might it not 
be well at the same time to provide 
by law for the enforcement of that 
clause in the Constitution which guar- 
antees that “the citizen of each state 
shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several 
states”? 
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11. I take the official oath today 
with no mental reservations, and with 
no purpose to construe the Constitu- 
tion or laws by any hypercritical rules. 
And while I do not choose now to speci- 
fy particular acts of Congress as proper 
to be enforced, I do suggest that it will 
be much safer for all, both in official 
and private stations, to conform to 
and abide by all those acts which 
stand unrepealed, than to violate any 
of them, trusting to find impunity in 
having them held tobeunconstitutional. 

12. It is seventy-two years since the 
first inauguration of a president under 
our national Constitution. During 
that period fifteen different and greatly 
distinguished citizens have, in suc- 
cession, administered the executive 
branch of the government. They 
have conducted it through many 
perils, and generally with great suc- 
cess. Yet, with all this scope of prece- 
dent, I now enter upon the same task 
for the brief constitutional term of four 
years under great and peculiar diffi- 
culty. A disruption of the federal 
Union, heretofore only menaced, is 
now formidably attempted. 

13. I hold that, in contemplation of 
universal law and of the Constitution, 
the union of these states is perpetual. 
Perpetuity is implied, if not expressed, 
in the fundamental law of all national 
governments. It is safe to assert that 
no government proper ever had a pro- 
vision in its organic law for its own 
termination. Continue to execute all 
the express provisions of our national 
Constitution, and the Union will en- 
dure forever—it being impossible to 
destroy it except by some action not 
provided for in the instrument itself. 

14. Again, if the United States be 
not a government proper, but an asso- 
ciation of states in the nature of con- 
tract merely, can it, as a contract, be 
peaceably unmade by less than all the 
parties who made it? One party to a 
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contract may violate it—break it, so to 
speak; but does it not require all to 
lawfully rescind it? 

15. Descending from these general 
principles, we find the proposition that 
in legal contemplation the Union is per- 
petual confirmed by the history of the 
Union itself. The Union is much older 
than the Constitution. It was formed, 
in fact, by the Articles of Association 
in 1774. It was matured and contin- 
ued by the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence in 1776. It was further matured 
and the faith of all the then thirteen 
states expressly plighted and engaged 
that it should be perpetual, by the 
Articles of Confederation in 1778. 
And, finally, in 1787 one of the de- 
clared objects for ordaining and es- 
tablishing the Constitution was “to 
form a more perfect Union.” 

16. But if the destruction of the 
Union by one or by a part only of the 
states be lawfully possible, the Union 
is less perfect than before the Consti- 
tution, having lost the vital element of 
perpetuity. 

17. It follows from these views that 
no state upon its own mere motion can 
lawfully get out of the Union; that 
resolves and ordinances to that effect 
are legally void; and that acts of vio- 
lence, within any state or states, against 
the authority of the United States, are 
insurrectionary or revolutionary, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

18. I therefore consider that, in view 
of the Constitution and the laws, the 
Union is unbroken; and to the extent 
of my ability I shall take care, as the 
Constitution itself expressly enjoins 
upon me, that the laws of the Union 
be faithfully executed in all the states. 
Doing this I deem to be only a simple 
duty on my part; and I shall perform 
it So far as practicable, unless my right- 
ful masters, the American people, shall 
withhold the requisite means, or in 
some authoritative manner direct the 
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contrary. I trust this will not be re- 
garded as a menace, but only as the 
declared purpose of the Union that it 
will constitutionally defend and main- 
tain itself. 

19. In doing this there needs to be no 
bloodshed or violence; and there shall 
be none, unless it be forced upon the 
national authority. The power con- 
fided ‘to me will be used to hold, occupy, 
and possess the property and places 
belonging to the government, and to 
collect the duties and imposts; but 
beyond what may be necessary for 
these objects, there will be no invasion, 
no using of force against or among the 
people anywhere. Where hostility to 
the United States, in any interior local- 
ity, shall be so great and universal 
as to prevent competent resident citi- 
zens from holding the federal offices, 
there will be no attempt to force ob- 
noxious strangers among the people 
for that object. While the strict legal 
right may exist in the government to 
enforce the exercise of these offices, the 
attempt to do so would be so irritat- 
ing, and so nearly impracticable withal, 
that I deem it better to forego for the 
time the uses of such offices. 

20. The mails, unless repelled, will 
continue to be furnished in all parts of 
the Union. So far as possible, the peo- 
ple everywhere shall have that sense of 
perfect security which is most favor- 
able to calm thought and reflection. 
The course here indicated will be fol- 
lowed unless current events and experi- 
ence shall show a modification or 
change to be proper, and in every case 
and exigency my best discretion will be 
exercised according to circumstances 
actually existing, and with a view and 
a hope of a peaceful solution of the 
national troubles and the restoration of 
fraternal sympathies and affections. 

21. That there are persons in one 
section or another who seek to destroy 
the Union at all events, and are glad of 
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any pretext to do it, I will neither af- 
firm nor deny; but if there be such, I 
need address no word to them. To 
those, however, who really love the 
Union may I not speak? 

22. Before entering upon so grave a 
matter as the destruction of our na- 
tional fabric, with all its benefits, its 
memories, and its hopes, would it not 
be wise to ascertain precisely why we 
do it? Will you hazard so desperate a 
step while there is any possibility that 
any portion of the ills you fly from have 
no real existence? Will you, while the 
certain ills you fly to are greater than 
all the real ones you fly from—will you 
risk the commission of so fearful a 
mistake? 

23. All profess to be content in the 
Union if all constitutional rights can 
be maintained. Is it true, then, that 
any right, plainly written in the Con- 
stitution, has been denied? I think 
not. Happily the human mind is so 
constituted that no party can reach to 
the audacity of doing this. Think, if 
you can, of a single instance in which a 
plainly written provision of the Con- 
stitution has ever been denied. If by 
mere force of numbers a majority 
should deprive a minority of any 
clearly written constitutional right, it 
might, in a moral point of view, justify 
revolution—certainly would if such a 
right were a vital one. But such is not 
our case. All the vital rights of minori- 


ties and of individuals are so plainly 


assured to them by affirmations and 
negations, guaranties and prohibitions, 
in the Constitution, that controversies 
never arise concerning them. But no 
organic law can ever be framed with a 
provision specifically applicable to 
every question which may occur in 
practical administration. No fore- 
sight can anticipate, nor any document 
of reasonable length contain, express 
provisions for all possible questions. 


13. ills you fly from, from Shakespeare’s Hamlet, ITI, i. 
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Shall fugitives from labor be sur- 
rendered by national or by state 
authority? The Constitution does not 
expressly say. May Congress prohibit 
slavery in the territories? The Consti- 
tution does not expressly say. Must 
Congress protect slavery in the terri- 
tories? The Constitution does not 
expressly say. 

24. From questions of this class 
spring all our constitutional controver- 
sies, and we divide upon them into ma- 
jorities and minorities. If the minority 
will not acquiesce, the majority must, 
or the government must cease. There 
is no other alternative; for continuing 
the government is acquiescence on one 
side or the other. 

25. If a minority in such case will se- 
cede rather than acquiesce, they make 
a precedent which in turn will divide 
and ruin them; for a minority of their 
own will secede from them whenever a 
majority refuses to be controlled by 
such minority. For instance, why 
may not any portion of a new con- 
federacy a year or two hence arbitrarily 
secede again, precisely as portions of 
the present Union now claim to secede 
from it? All who cherish disunion 
sentiments are now being educated to 
the exact temper of doing this. 

26. Is there such perfect identity of 
interests among the states to compose 
a new Union, as to produce harmony 
only, and prevent renewed secession? 

27. Plainly, the central idea of seces- 
sion is the essence of anarchy. A 
majority held in restraint by constitu- 
tional checks and limitations, and al- 
ways changing easily with deliberate 
changes of popular opinions and sen- 
timents, is the only true sovereign of 
a free people. Whoever rejects it does, 
of necessity, fly to anarchy or to 
despotism. Unanimity is impossible; 
the rule of a minority, as a permanent 
arrangement, is wholly inadmissible; 
so that, rejecting the majority prin- 
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ciple, anarchy or despotism in some 
form is all that is left. 

28. I do not forget the position, as- 
sumed by some, that constitutional 
questions are to be decided by the 
Supreme Court; nor do I deny that 
such decisions must be binding, in any 
case, upon the parties to a suit, as to 
the object of that suit, while they are 
also entitled to very high respect and 
consideration in all parallel cases by 
all other departments of the govern- 
ment. And while it is obviously pos- 
sible that such decision may be er- 
roneous in any given case, still the 
evil effect following it, being limited 
to that particular case, with the 
chance that it may be overruled and 
never become a precedent for other 
cases, can better be borne than could 
the evils of a different practice. At 
the same time, the candid citizen must 
confess that if the policy of the gov- 
ernment, upon vital questions affect- 
ing the whole people, is to be irrevoca- 
bly fixed by decisions of the Supreme 
Court, the instant they are made, in 
ordinary litigation between parties in 
personal actions, the people will have 
ceased to be their own rulers, having 
to that extent practically resigned 
their government into the hands of 
that eminent tribunal. Nor is there 
in this view any assault upon the 
court or the judges. It is a duty from 
which they may not shrink to decide 
cases properly brought before them, 
and it is no fault of theirs if others 
seek to turn their decisions to political 
purposes. 

29. One section of our country be- 
lieves slavery is right, and ought to be 
extended, while the other believes it is 
wrong and ought not to be extended. 
This is the only substantial dispute. 
The fugitive-slave clause of the Con- 
stitution, and the law for the sup- 
pression of the foreign slave-trade, are 
each as well enforced, perhaps, as any 
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law can ever be in a community where 
the moral sense of the people im- 
perfectly supports the law itself. The 
great body of the people abide by the 
dry legal obligation in both cases, and 
a few break over in each. This, I 
think, cannot be perfectly cured; and 
it would be worse in both cases after 
the separation of the sections than 
before. The foreign slave-trade, now 
imperfectly suppressed, would be ulti- 
mately revived, without restriction, 
in one section, while fugitive slaves, 
now only partially surrendered, would 
not be surrendered at all by the other. 

30. Physically speaking, we cannot 
separate. We cannot remove our re- 
spective sections from each other, nor 
build an impassable wall between 
them. A husband and wife may be di- 
vorced, and go out of the presence and 
beyond the reach of each other; but the 
different parts of our country cannot 
do this. They cannot but remain face 
to face, and intercourse, either amica- 
ble or hostile, must continue between 
them. Is it possible, then, to make 
that intercourse more advantageous 
or more satisfactory after separation 
than before? Can aliens make treaties 
easier than friends can make laws? 
Can treaties be more faithfully en- 
forced between aliens than laws can 
among friends? Suppose you go to 
war, you cannot fight always; and 
when, after much loss on both sides, 
and no gain on either, you cease 
fighting, the identical old questions as 
to terms of intercourse are again upon 
you. 

31. This country, with its institu- 
tions, belongs to the people who inha- 
bit it. Whenever they shall grow weary 
of the existing government, they can 
exercise their constitutional right of 
amending it, or their revolutionary 
right to dismember or overthrow it. I 
cannot be ignorant of the fact that 
many worthy and patriotic citizens are 
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desirous of having the national Consti- 
tution amended. While I make no rec- 
ommendation of amendments, I fully 
recognize the rightful authority of the 
people over the whole subject, to be 
exercised in either of the modes pre- 
scribed in the instrument itself; and I 
should, under existing circumstances, 
favor rather than oppose a fair oppor- 
tunity being afforded the people to act 
upon it. I will venture to add that to 
me the convention mode seems prefer- 
able, in that it allows amendments to 
originate with the people themselves, 
instead of only permitting them to take 
or reject propositions originated by 
others not especially chosen for the 
purpose, and which might not be 
precisely such as they would wish to 
either accept or refuse. I understand 
a proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution—which amendment, however, 
I have not seen—has passed Congress, 
to the effect that the federal govern- 
ment shall never interfere with the 
domestic institutions of the states, 
including that of persons held to 
service. To avoid misconstruction of 
what I have said, I depart from my 
purpose not to speak of particular 
amendments so far as to say that, 
holding such a provision to now be 
implied constitutional law, I have no 
objection to its being made express and 
irrevocable. 

32. The chief magistrate derives all 
his authority from the people, and they 
have conferred none upon him to fix 
terms for the separation of the states. 
The people themselves, can do this 
also if they choose; but the Executive, 
as such, has nothing to do with it. 
His duty is to administer the present 
government, as it came to his hands, 
and to transmit it, unimpaired by him, 
to his successor. 

33. Why should there not be a pa- 
tient confidence in the ultimate justice 
of the people? Is there any better or 
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equal hope in the world? In our 
present differences is either party with- 
out faith of being in the right? If the 
Almighty Ruler of Nations, with His 
eternal truth and justice, be on your 
side of the North, or on yours of the 
South, that truth and that justice will 
surely prevail by the judgment of this 
great tribunal of the American people. 

34. By the frame of the government 
under which we live, this same people 
have wisely given their public servants 
but little power for mischief; and have, 
with equal wisdom, provided for the 
return of that little to their own hands 
at very short intervals. While the 
people retain their virtue and vigilance, 
no administration, by any extreme of 
wickedness or folly, can very seriously 
injure the government in the short 
space of four years. 

35. My countrymen, one and all, 
think calmly and well upon this whole 
subject. Nothing valuable can be lost 
by taking time. If there be an object to 
hurry any of you in hot haste to a step 
which you would never take deliber- 
ately, that object will be frustrated by 
taking time; but no good object can 
be frustrated by it. Such of you as are 
now dissatisfied, still have the old 
Constitution unimpaired, and, on the 
sensitive point, the laws of your own 
framing under it; while the new 
administration will have no immediate 
power, if it would, to change either. 
If it were admitted that you who are 
dissatisfied hold the right side in the 
dispute, there still is no single good 
reason for precipitate action. Intel- 
ligence, patriotism, Christianity, and a 
firm reliance on Him who has never 
yet forsaken this favored land, are 
still competent to adjust in the best 
way all our present difficulty. 

36. In your hands, my dissatisfied 
fellow countrymen, and not in mine, is 
the momentous issue of civil war. The 
government will not assail you. You 
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can have no conflict without being 
yourselves the aggressors. You have 
no oath registered in heaven to destroy 
the government, while I shall have the 
most solemn one to “‘preserve, protect, 
and defend it.” 

37. I am loath to close. We are not 
enemies, but friends. We must not 


5. preserve, etc., from the Constitution, Article 2, 
Section 1, line 8. 
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be enemies. Though passion may 
have strained, it must not break our 
bonds of affection. The mystic chords 
of memory, stretching from every 
battlefield and patriot grave to every 
living heart and hearthstone all over 
this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union when again 
touched, as surely they will be, by the 
better angels of our nature. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


Lincoln’s inauguration was a dramatic event. 
It took place on the east portico of the Capitol, 
which was crowded with prominent men. Doug- 
las, Lincoln’s life-time rival, sat by his side, 
and held his high hat and gold-knobbed cane. 
Chief Justice Taney, who had announced the 
Dred Scott decision against which Lincoln had 
argued for four years, administered the oath of 
office. The audience and the nation awaited 
his inaugural with eagerness. Public opinion 
in the North was split up into many factions. 
Chase, in Lincoln’s cabinet, sternly demanded 
the utmost penalties upon the seceding states. 
Greeley, powerful editor, wished to bid the 
“erring sisters” go in peace. The nation needed 
strong leadership. 

The speech itself consists of two parts. In 
the first Lincoln tries in a statesman-like argu- 
ment to remove the fears of the South about 
his administration. In the second he calmly 
pleads for loyalty to the nation for which many 
sacrifices had been made and which held the 
best hopes for the future of the common people. 
In that day of turbulent passions the calm 
sincerity of the address was disappointing. 
Many expected high-sounding phrases and 
lofty threats. Today its simple, persuasive, 
but dignified language places it high among 
Lincoln’s addresses. 


QueEsTIons AND Topics 


Part I. (Paragraphs 1-20.) 1. What ap- 
pears to be the chief fear entertained by the 
southern states? What two pieces of evidence 
does Lincoln bring forward to allay their 
apprehension? 

2. Lincoln makes two definite points about 
the enforcement of the fugitive slave law. 


State them clearly. Why does he add the 
second? 

3. Students of history admire the reasoning 
of Lincoln about the right of secession. It was 
the soundest argument on that passionately 
debated subject. What two general principles 
does he announce? How does our history, as 
outlined by Lincoln, support these two 
principles? 

4. In speaking of his duty to enforce the 
Constitution, does Lincoln exhibit a desire to 
punish the seceding states, a willingness to 
concede to demands, or a calm determination 
to preserve the Union at any hazard? Quote 
sentences to support your opinion. 

Part II. (Paragraphs 21-37.) 1. State 
clearly Lincoln’s argument for government by 
majorities. It has been much admired as a 
clear and persuasive statement of the basic 
principles of our government. 

2. What defense is there for protest against 
the decisions of the Supreme Court? Why did 
Lincoln include this argument? (See page 436). 

3. Why does Lincoln minimize the power 
of the president? 

4. What is the spirit of the last two para- 
graphs? Point out imaginative phrases that 
would appeal to the emotions. What is the 
most rhythmical sentence in these paragraphs? 

Whole Speech. 1. State the purpose of the 
speech in a single sentence. 

2. What two assurances seem to be Lincoln’s 
chief reliance for winning back the seceding 
states? 

3. As the leader of the nation, does he seek to 
solve the problem of secession by arousing the 
passions of the North, by calling forth the 
patriotism of the whole people, or by granting 
the demands of the South? Quote to prove. 
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OTHER SPEECHES BY LINCOLN 


THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


[Delivered at the dedication of the National 
Cemetery, November 19, 1863] 


Four score and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent, 
a new nation, conceived in Liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war; testing whether that nation, or 
any nation so conceived and so dedi- 
cated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battlefield of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field as a final resting-place for those 
who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do 
this. : 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot 
dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we 
cannot hallow—this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here have consecrated it, far 
above our poor power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, but 
it can never forget what they did here. 
It is for us the living, rather, to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; that 
this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom; and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the 
earth. 


SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
[March 4, 1865] 


At this second appearing to take the 
oath of the presidential office, there is 
less occasion for an extended address 
than there was at the first. Then a 
statement, somewhat in detail, of a 
course to be pursued, seemed fitting 
and proper. Now, at the expiration of 
four years, during which public decla- 


rations have been constantly called : 


forth on every point and phase of the 
great contest which still absorbs that 
attention and engrosses the energies of 
the nation, little that is new could be 
presented. The progress of our arms, 
upon which all else chiefly depends, is 
as well known to the public as to my- 
self; and it is, I trust, reasonably satis- 
factory and encouraging to all. With 
high hope for the future, no prediction 
in regard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to 
this four years ago, all thoughts were 
anxiously directed to an impending 
civil war. All dreaded it—all sought 
to avert it. While the inaugural ad- 
dress was being delivered from this 
place, devoted altogether to saving the 
Union without war, insurgent agents 
were in the city seeking to destroy it 
without war—seeking to dissolve the 
Union, and divide effects, by negotia- 
tion. Both parties deprecated war: 
but one of them would make war 
rather than let the nation survive; and 
the other would accept war rather than 
let it perish. And the war came. 

One-eighth of the whole population 
were colored slaves, not distributed 
generally over the Union, but local- 
ized in the southern part of it. These 
slaves constituted a peculiar and 
powerful interest. All knew that this 
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interest was, somehow, the cause of 
the war. To strengthen, perpetuate, 
and extend this interest was the object 
for which the insurgents would rend 
the Union, even by war; while the 
government claimed no right to do 
more than to restrict the territorial 
enlargement of it. 

Neither party expected for the war 
the magnitude or the duration which 
it has already attained. Neither antic- 
ipated that the cause of the conflict 
might cease with, or even before, the 
conflict itself should cease. Each 
looked for an easier triumph, and a 
result less fundamental and astound- 
ing. Both read the same Bible, and 
pray to the same God; and each in- 
vokes His aid against the other. 

It may seem strange that any men 
should dare to ask just God’s assistance 
in wringing their bread from the sweat 
of other men’s faces; but let us judge 
not, that we be not judged. ‘The 
prayers of both could not be answered 
—that of neither has been answered 
fully. 

The Almighty has his own purposes. 
“Woe unto the world because of offen- 
ses! for it must needs be that offenses 
come; but woe to that man by whom 
the offense cometh.” If we shall sup- 
pose that American slavery is one of 
those offenses which, in the providence 
of God, must needs come, but which, 
having continued through His ap- 
pointed time, He now wills to remove, 
and that He gives to both North and 
South this terrible war, as the woe due 
to those by whom the offense came, 
shall we discern therein any departure 
from those divine attributes which the 
believers in a living God always as- 
cribe to Him? Fondly do we hope— 
fervently do we pray—that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass away. 
Yet, if God wills that it continue until 
all the wealth piled by the bondman’s 


23. judge not, etc., from Matthew vii, 1. 29. Woe 
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two hundred and fifty years of unre- 
quited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the 
lash shall be paid by another drawn 
with the sword, as was said three 
thousand years ago, so still it must be 
said, “The judgments of the Lord are 
true and righteous altogether.” 

With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the 


right, let us strive on to finish the 6 


work we are in; to bind up the na- 
tion’s wounds; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for 
his widow, and his orphan—to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves, 
and with all nations. 


LAST PUBLIC ADDRESS 
[April 11, 1865] 


We meet this evening not in sorrow, 
but in gladness of heart. The evacua- 
tion of Petersburg and Richmond and 
the surrender of the principal insur- 
gent army give hope of a righteous and 
speedy peace, whose joyous expression 
cannot be restrained. In the midst of 
this, however, He from whom all bless- 
ings flow must not be forgotten. A 
call for a national thanksgiving is being 
prepared, and will be duly promul- 
gated. Nor must those whose harder 
part give us the cause of rejoicing be 
overlooked. Their honors must not 
be parceled out with others. I myself 
was near the front, and had the high 
pleasure of transmitting much of the 
good news to you; but no part of the 
honor for plan or execution is mine. To 
General Grant, his skillful officers and 
brave men, all belongs. The gallant 
navy stood ready, but was not in 
reach to take active part. By these 
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recent successes the reinauguration 
of the national authority—reconstruc- 
tion—which has had a large share of 
thought from the first, is pressed much 
more closely upon our attention. Itis 
fraught with great dificulty. Unlike 
a case of war between independent 
nations, there is no authorized organ 
for us to treat with—no one man has 
authority to give up the rebellion for 
any other man. We simply must be- 
gin with and mold from disorganized 
and discordant elements. Nor is it a 
small additional embarrassment that 
we, the loyal people, differ among our- 
selves as to the mode, manner, and 
measure of reconstruction. As a 
general rule, I abstain from reading 
the reports of attacks upon myself, 
wishing not to be provoked by that to 
which I cannot properly offer an 
answer. In spite of this precaution, 
however, it comes to my knowledge 
that I am much censured for some sup- 
posed agency in setting up and seeking 
to sustain the new state government 
of Louisiana. In this I have done just 
so much as, and no more than, the 
public knows. In the Annual Mes- 
sage of December, 1863, and in the ac- 
companying proclamation, I presented 
a plan of reconstruction, as the phrase 
goes, which I promised, if adopted by 
any state, should be acceptable to and 
sustained by the executive govern- 
ment of the nation. I distinctly stated 
that this was not the only plan which 
might possibly be acceptable, and I 
also distinctly protested that the Ex- 
ecutive claimed no right to say when 
or whether members should be ad- 
mitted to seats in Congress from such 
states. This plan was in advance sub- 
mitted to the then cabinet, and dis- 
tinctly approved by every member of 
it. One of them suggested that I 
should then and in that connection 


apply the Emancipation Proclama- - 


tion to the theretofore excepted parts 
of Virginia and Louisiana; that I should 
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drop the suggestion about apprentice- 
ship for freed people, and that I should 
omit the protest against my own power 
in regard to the admission of members 
to Congress. But even he approved 
every part and parcel of the plan which 
has since been employed or touched by 
the action of Louisiana. 

The new Constitution of Louisiana, 
declaring emancipation for the whole 
state, practically applies the procla- 
mation to the part previously excepted. 
It does not adopt apprenticeship for 
freed people, and it is silent, as it 
could not well be otherwise, about the 
admission of members to Congress. 
So that, as it applied to Louisiana, 
every member of the cabinet fully ap- 
proved the plan. The message went 
to Congress, and I received many 
commendations of the plan, written 
and verbal, and not a single objection 
to it from any professed emancipa- 
tionist came to my knowledge until 
after the news reached Washington 
that the people of Louisiana had be- 
gun to move in accordance with it. 
From about July, 1862, I had corres- 
ponded with different persons sup- 
posed to be interested [in] seeking a 
reconstruction of a state government 
for Louisiana. When the message of 
1863, with the plan before mentioned, 
reached New Orleans, General Banks 
wrote me that he was confident that 
the people, with his military codpera- 
tion, would reconstruct substantially 
on that plan. I wrote to him and 
some of them to try it. They tried it, 
and the result is known. Such has 
been my only agency in getting up the 
Louisiana’ government. As to sus- 
taining it, my promise is out, as before 
stated. But as bad promises are better 
broken than kept, I shall treat this as 
a bad promise, and break it whenever 
I shall be convinced that keeping it is 
adverse to the public interest; but I 
have not yet been so convinced. I 
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ject, supposed to be an able one, in 
which the writer expresses regret that 
my mind has not seemed to be defi- 
nitely fixed on the question whether the 
seceded states, so called, are in the 
Union or out of it. It would perhaps 
add astonishment to his regret were he 
to learn that since I have found pro- 
fessed Union men endeavoring to 
make that question, I have purposely 
forborne any public expression upon 
it. As appears to me, that question 
has not been, nor yet is, a practically 
material one, and that any discussion 
of it, while it thus remains practically 
immaterial, could have no effect other 
than the mischievous one of dividing 
our friends. As yet, whatever it may 
hereafter become, that question is bad 
as the basis of a controversy, and good 
for nothing at all—a merely pernicious 
abstraction. We all agree that the 
seceded states, so called, are out of 
their proper practical relation with the 
Union, and that the sole object of the 
government, civil and military, in 
regard to those states is to again get 
them into that proper practical rela- 
tion. I believe that it is not only 
possible, but in fact easier, to do this 
without deciding or even considering 
whether these states have ever been 
out of the Union, than with it. Find- 
ing themselves safely at home, it would 
be utterly immaterial whether they 
had ever been abroad. Let us all join 
in doing the acts necessary to restoring 
the proper practical relations between 
these states and the Union, and each 
forever after innocently indulge his 
own opinion whether in doing the acts 
he brought the states from without 
into the Union, or only gave them 
proper assistance, they never having 
been out of it. The amount of con- 
stituency, so to speak, on which the 
new Louisiana government rests, would 
be more satisfactory to all if it con- 
tained 50,000 or 30,000, or even 20,000, 
instead of only about 12,000, as it 
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does. It is also unsatisfactory to 
some that the elective franchise is not 
given to the colored man. I would 
myself prefer that it were now con- 
ferred on the very intelligent, and on 
those who serve our cause as soldiers. 
Still, the question is not whether the 
Louisiana government, as it stands, is 
quite all that is desirable. The ques- 
tion is: Will it be wiser to take it as it 
is and help to improve it, or to reject 
and disperse it? Can Louisiana be 
brought into proper practical relation 
with the Union sooner by sustaining 
or by discarding her new state govern- 
ment? Some 12,000 voters in the 
heretofore slave state of Louisiana 
have sworn allegiance to the Union, 
assumed to be the rightful political 
power of the state, held elections, or- 
ganized a state government, adopted a 
free state constitution, giving the 
benefit of public schools equally to 
black and white, and empowering the 
legislature to confer the elective fran- 
chise upon the colored man. Their 
legislature has already voted to ratify 
the constitutional amendment recently 
passed by Congress, abolishing slavery 
throughout the nation. These 12,000 
persons are thus fully committed to 
the Union and to perpetual freedom 
in the state—committed to the very 
things, and nearly all the things, the 
nation wants—and they ask the na- 
tion’s recognition and its assistance to 
make good their committal. 

Now, if we reject and spurn them, 
we do our utmost to disorganize and 
disperse them. We, in effect, say to 
the white man: You are worthless, or 
worse; we will neither help you nor be 
helped by you. To the blacks we say: 
This cup of liberty which these, your 
old masters, hold to your lips we will 
dash from you, and leave you to the 
chances of gathering the spilled and 
scattered contents in some vague and 
undefined when, where, and how. If 
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ing both white and black, has any ten- 
dency to bring Louisiana into proper 
practical relations with the Union, I 
have so far been unable to perceive it. 
If, on the contrary, we recognize and 
sustain the new government of Louisi- 
ana, the converse of all this is made 
true. We encourage the hearts and 
nerve the arms of the 12,000 to adhere 
to their work, and argue for it, and 
proselyte for it, and fight for it, and 
feed it, and grow it, and ripen it to a 
complete success. The colored man, 
too, in seeing all united for him, is in- 
spired with vigilance, and energy, and 
daring, to the same end. Grant that 
he desires the elective franchise, will 
he not attain it sooner by saving the 
already advanced steps toward it than 
by running backward over them? Con- 
cede that the new government of 
Louisiana is only to what it should be 
as the egg is to the fowl, we shall sooner 
have the fowl by hatching the egg than 
by smashing it. 


Again, if we reject Louisiana we also: 


reject one vote in favor of the proposed 
amendment to the national Constitu- 
tion. To meet this proposition it has 
been argued that no more than three- 
fourths of those states which have not 
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attempted secession are necessary to 
validly ratify the amendment. I do 
not commit myself against this further 
than to say that such a ratification 
would be questionable, and sure to be 
persistently questioned, while a ratifi- 
cation by three-fourths of all the 
states would be unquestioned and 
unquestionable. I repeat the question: 
Can Louisiana be brought into proper 
practical relation with the Union 
sooner by sustaining or by discarding 
her new state government? What has 
been said of Louisiana will apply gen- 
erally to other states. And yet so 
great peculiarities pertain to each 
state, and such important and sudden 
changes occur in the same state, and 
withal so new and unprecedented is 
the whole case that no exclusive and 
inflexible plan can safely be prescribed 
as to details and collaterals. Such 
exclusive and inflexible plan would 
surely become a new entanglement. 
Important principles may and must 
be inflexible. In the present situation, 
as the phrase goes, it may be my duty 
to make some new announcement to 
the people of the South. I am con- 
sidering, and shall not fail to act when 
satisfied that action will be proper. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1. The battle of Gettysburg early in July, 
1863, was the turning point of the Civil War. 
Tt thrust back the invasion of the North by the 
southern armies. It was therefore appropriate 
that the battlefield be set aside as a national 
cemetery. This was dedicated on November 
19 with a two-hour address by Edward Everett, 
the orator with the highest reputation of his 
day. Lincoln followed with the classic words 
that have ever since been recognized as the 
most perfect speech of his career. It is beautiful 
in feeling, lofty in thought, and inspired in 
wording. The last phrase has become an im- 
perishable definition of democracy. 

2, When Lincoln delivered his Second 
Inaugural Address on March 4, 1865, the end 


of the war was in sight. In little more than a 
month—to be exact, on April 9— Lee surren- 
dered to Grant at Appomattox Court House. 
The long war which had been waged to save 
the Union was at last ended. 

Lincoln was at the height of his achievement. 
By his clearness of vision and his mastery of 
men he had guided the nation through these 
four years of its severest trial. His own anxious 
thought had served to deepen the understand- 
ing and enlarge the charity with which he 
judged humanity. As Lord Charnwood says, 
“This man had stood alone in the dark. He 
had done justice; he had loved mercy; he had 
walked humbly with his God.” 

The qualities of true eminence in the man 
are faithfully reflected in this inaugural. Amer- 
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icans are excusable for thinking it a supremely 
great speech when the critical London Spectator 
arrives at this opinion: “We cannot read it 
without a renewed conviction that it is the 
noblest political document known to history, 
and should have for the nation and the states- 
men he left behind him something of a sacred 
and almost prophetic character.” 

3. Lee surrendered on Sunday. On Monday 
evening a crowd gathered before the White 
House to congratulate Lincoln. He asked them 
to return the next evening; he wanted to say 
something to them but wanted to say the right 
thing, as everything he said got into print. 
The next evening, Tuesday, April 11, an im- 
mense crowd gathered. Lincoln stepped to the 
window and read the address which he had 
prepared. It proved to be his last, for three 
nights later he was shot by John Wilkes Booth 
at Ford’s Theater. 


QUESTIONS AND Topics 


1. Memorize the Gettysburg Address. The 
best way is to read it over attentively several 
times, getting the order of ideas clearly in 
mind. Then close the book and try to repeat 
it. If there is any part you cannot recall ex- 
actly, study that part. Close the book and 
try again to repeat it. Keep this up until 
you know it perfectly. 

2. The distinction of this speech consists 
largely in its fitness of expression. Ideas always 
came first with Lincoln. He had none of the 
rhetorician’s desire to ornament an idea. He 
sought merely to clothe a lofty thought in clear 
and suitable words. (a) Pick out a noble 
idea that is expressed with perfect lucidity. 
(b) Pick out a phrase that is imaginative and 
would appeal to the listener’s emotion. (e) 
Select a sentence or two in which the rhythm 
is beautiful. 

3. Some pupil should report on Mary R. S. 
Andrews’s “The Perfect Tribute.” What 
facts does it give about the address? What 
new notions does it give you about Lincoln? 

4. How does the Second Inaugural differ 
from the first in subject-matter? In what way 
does it give a history of the war? What lead- 
ing ideas of the Cooper Institute Address 
appear here? 

5. What changes in Lincoln himself are 
revealed by this speech? Does he take the 
popular point of view on slavery? Has his 
purpose become loftier? Be very specific in 
your replies. 

6. The conclusion of both inaugural speeches 
should be memorized. What are the most in- 
spired phrases in the Second Inaugural? Which 
sentences contain the rhythm most appropriate 
to the thought? 

7. What new problem did Lee’s surrender 
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bring the president? What steps had Lincoln 
taken to encourage the formation of the new 
Louisiana Constitution? Why does he think it 
may be a good public policy to accept the new 
constitution? Mention both the advantages 
of accepting it and the disadvantages of re- 
jecting it. 

8. What evidence does this speech give of 
Lincoln’s common sense? Of his great heart? 
Does it sound like the words of a conqueror in 
the moment of his greatest victory? Again 
quote. 


GENERAL REVIEW 


1. From these speeches draw up a short 
address to the class on Lincoln. Some good 
topics are: (a) Lincoln as a thinker (evidence 
to be drawn from Cooper Institute Address 
and the First Inaugural); (6) Lincoln as a 
molder of public opinion (last part of Cooper 
Institute Address, First Inaugural, Last Public 
Address); (c) Lincoln as a man (Address at 
Springfield, Address at Trenton, Address in 
Independence Hall); (d) Lincoln as a master 
of English (Gettysburg Address, Second In- 
augural). 

2. Reports should be made on two or three 
biographies of Lincoln. Such reports might 
deal with the background for any of the speeches 
here studied, with incidents that make his 
character or his greatness clearer. Of the 
numberless books that have been written, 
among the most interesting for high-school 
pupils are these: 

Hapgood, Norman: Abraham Lincoln, The 
Man of the People. This brings the personality 
of Lincoln before the reader and shows his 
understanding of the common people. 

Charnwood, Lord: Abraham Lincoln. Written 
by an Englishman, this is considered by many 
the best portrait of the man and the clearest 
account of his place in American history. 

Stephenson, N. W.: Abraham Lincoln and 
the Union. A very discerning history. 

Herndon, William H.: Herndon’s Lincoln. 
The True Story of a Great Life. Herndon was 
Lincoln’s law partner. His recollections are 
naturally the most interesting we have. 

Nicolay, Helen: Boy's Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln. A simple but fascinating life. 

Rothschild, Alonzo: Lincoln, Master of 
Men. An account of the remarkable influence 
which Lincoln exerted over men. 

Hill, Frederick Trevor: Lincoln the Lawyer. 
This recounts his life and practices as a lawyer. 

Schauffler, R. H.: Lincoln’s Birthday. 

Hamilton, J. G. deR: Selections from the 
Writings of Abraham Lincoln. The best edition 
of his letters and speeches for a study of his 
development and personality. Full notes give 
the connecting links in his life. 
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Now understand me well—it is provided in the essence of things that from any 
fruition of success, no matier what, shall come forth something to make & 


greater struggle necessary. 
—Whitman 
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Aftermath. Many things combined 
to bring into existence, in the years fol- 
lowing the Civil War, a wholly new 
America. The differences between the 
colonial period and the America of 
Washington and Jefferson were not more 
striking than the differences between the 
America of the 1850’s and that of the 
1870's. 

Certain political and social questions 
had been settled by the war. The old 
era had passed. The problems that now 
most engaged mes attention were indus- 
trial and economk 1n nature. South 
had to recover, slowly and with incredible 
suffering, not only from the physica 
destruction wrought by war, and from 
the spiritual desolation into which it 
was plunged, but from the cruel and 
short-sighted methods of reconstruction 
imposed by the government upon the 
southern people. Their cities were in 
ruins, their farms destroyed, their rail- 
roads had been torn up. Whites and 
negroes were alike reduced to poverty; 
violence, terrorism, and insufferable 
political conditions drove many to de- 
spair or exile. But the recovery was not 


long delayed. The old plantations were 
broken up into smaller farms. Cotton, 
more than ever before, became the staple 
crop. New occupations were opened; 
innumerable small stores took the place 
of the pre-war mercantile system, based 
on the large-scale “jobbing” necessary to 
the plantations; and new methods - of 
marketing cotton were introduced. Com- 
merce increased, and with it railroads 
and manufacturing. The foundations 
were being laid for a great material pros- 
perity. 

An Era of Progress. The industrial 
and economic changes in the North and 
West were not less revolutionary. In 
the 1870’s great steel mills were estab- 
lished, and worked night and day. The 
meat-packing industry developed, and 
the manufacture on a large scale of im- 
proved agricultural machinery. Oil was 
a new source of unimagined wealth. In 
1866 railways penetrated to the Missouri 
River; a hundred thousand settlers 
moved into the western Mississippi Val- 
ley every year. In 1865 the only mode 
of transport between this section and the 
Far West was by freighter and stage 
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THE FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY 


(The Union Pacific, going west, and the Central Pacific, going east, met at Promontory Point, Utah, where the last 
spike was driven with great ceremony.) 


lines, slow, enormously expensive. It 
cost $175 to go from the Missouri River 
to Denver and over $400 to go to Cali- 
fornia. In 1869 the Union Pacific Rail- 
road was extended west to Promontory 
Point, in Utah, and there joined the 
Central Pacific, completing the first 
transcontinental railway line. From this 
main railway line innumerable branches 
were constructed; Illinois alone in 
1870-1871 built nearly two thousand 
miles. Omaha and Kansas City became 
great shipping and transfer points. The 
Illinois Central built a line from Chicago 
to New Orleans. Several other trans- 
continental lines were projected and 
partially built. The new railroads re- 
ceived huge grants of land, set up farm 
bureaus, gave free transportation to 
home builders. A great migration across 
the continent took place. New England 
farms were abandoned. Families moved 
from Ohio to Indiana, from Indiana to 
Illinois, from Illinois to the fertile states 
of the trans-Mississippi region, and from 
there to California and the Pacific 
Northwest. The nation was restless, 
eager for fortune, ready to speculate in 
mines, railroads, lands. 


To man the factories, build the rail- 
roads, and till the farms, floods of immi- 
grants came from Europe. Just before 
the Civil War about one hundred and 
thirty thousand people were coming to 
the United States every year; in 1873 
alone almost half a million came. Many 
Swedish immigrants went to the north- 
western states to become farmers. Irish 
immigration, chiefly to Boston and other 
seaboard cities, was on an enormous 
scale; Italians by the thousand came to 
help build railroads. 

There was another side to the picture. 
Railway building had been in excess of 
the actual needs of the nation, and spec- 
ulation and dishonesty attended it. 
Land speculation on a vast scale had 
been carried on. Farmers found the cost 
of commissions and railway rates so 
high that they could not live on the 
products of their fields. Business stand- 
ards were at low ebb, and polities, es- 
pecially in the great cities, became un- 
speakably corrupt, while the taint crept 
into state and national politics and fes- 
tered like poison in a wound. A court 
house in New York which was to cost a 
quarter of a million took eight millions 
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of tax money without being completed. 
Lobbies in Washington and at state 
capitals spent millions to influence legis- 
lation. Prominent public men were in- 
volved in swindling schemes. War 
among railway heads like Jim Fisk, 
“Commodore” Vanderbilt, and Jay 
Gould was carried on unscrupulously; 
shareholders were impoverished, great 
properties ruined. The lust for wealth, 
the widespread destruction of moral and 
business standards, the lowered tone of 
political life, were all part of the grim 
aftermath of war. In 1873 financial 
panic came, with crumbling fortunes, 
unemployment, labor troubles, incred- 
ible suffering among the poor. The bub- 
ble of prosperity had burst, and read- 
justment became necessary. 

Intellectual Life. Despite this min- 
gling of giant-like material progress and 
sordid corruption, American intellectual 
life in the last third of the century sup- 
plied some needed correctives. Reform 
in college and university training, which 
admitted many new subjects in place of 
the old-fashioned rigidly prescribed 
course, was one factor. Graduate study 
for the better preparation of college 
teachers and for the advancement of 
research was established at Harvard, 
was immensely stimulated by the foun- 
dation of Johns Hopkins in 1876, and 
spread to other institutions. Reading 
of serious books, on new lines of thought, 
characteristic of European intellectual 
life, became a habit with intelligent 
Americans and corrected the over-em- 
phasis on Scott and the romantic poets 
of the earlier time. The Associated Press 
was established and furnished news of 
all the world to readers in every part of 
the United States, thus doing away with 
sme of the provincialism that knows 
only its own region. Libraries were 
established on a large scale, and maga- 
zines supplied material suitable to per- 
sons willing to think about something 
else than dollars. 

As we turn, now, to the literature 
produced in America in the period from 
1865 to the end of the century, we notice 
the emergence of new tendencies. Liter- 
ature responded to the new currents of 
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thought. In the pages that follow, we 
shall trace some of these responses. 


SIDNEY LANIER (1842-1881) 


Had it not been for the interruption 
of the Civil War, Sidney Lanier, thirty- 
five years younger than Longfellow, 
would have entered upon a similar career. 
In 1860 he had written a few things, had 
traveled in the same golden realms of 
poetry, was a college tutor, and planned a 
season of study in Germany. War came, 
destroyed his health, reduced him to a 
poverty from which he never escaped, 
but did not quench his spirit. He did 
not drop back to the old rimes, or mourn 
too much the lost cause, but set himself 
to study the related arts-of poetry and 
music, used his influence to bring about 
better feelings between the North and 
the South, achieved distinction as a poet, 
and found an authentic voice of his own. 
For his song, for his thought, and for 
his life, his story has high place in the 
history of our literature. 

Georgia Spring. Sidney Lanier was 
born in Macon, Georgia, in 1842. His 
father, a lawyer, loved books, and pos- 
sessed one of the fine old libraries which 
were scattered throughout the South. 
Macon was a town which possessed a 
personality. There was a college, high- 
bred society, talk of music and poetry. 
The boy read Scott, as all young South- 
erners did, read also the hero-stories of 
Froissart and Malory, and early began 
exploring by-paths of literature that the 
ordinary reader did not penetrate. He 
loved music, and tried his hand at almost 
every musical instrument. When he 
was seven, he made for himself a sort of 
flute, a rude pipe such as the ancient god 
Pan and his followers used, constructed 
of a hollow reed, with the ends closed 
and with six finger-holes at the sides. 
Soon after, a memorable Christmas 
brought him a flute suited to more au- 
thentic harmonies. He learned to play 
upon other instruments, and with some 
mates formed a youthful orchestra. 

There were boat rides, parties, sports 
of all kinds in the Macon life. As in 
other southern towns, the mode of living 
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SIDNEY LANIER 


was generous and hospitable. There was 
also deep religious spirit, with frequent 
revivals of a highly emotional nature. 
Young Lanier, a clerk in the post office, 
observed with keen pleasure the curious 
speech of the country people who came 
in for mail. He was a lover of beauty, 
no abstract and lifeless ideal, but the 
beauty that he found in old books, in 
the cornfields of his native region, in 
gracious living, even in the humble life 
with which he loved to come into touch. 

At fifteen he entered Oglethorpe, a 
small Georgia college, very primitive 
and secluded in its life. Students were 
shielded from all worldly temptations; 
no shop was permitted to display worldly 
goods within a mile and a half of the 
ampus. There was one rare person- 
ality in the small faculty, James Wood- 
row, teacher of science, who had studied 
at Harvard under the great Agassiz and 
for two years in Germany. Woodrow, 
then at the beginning of what was to 
prove a distinguished career, took a great 
interest in his young pupil. He was a 
liberal man, stoutly defending science 
against the attacks of the theologians, 
but he also preached on Sundays in a 
church twenty-five miles away, driving 
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back after the night service in time for 
early classes on Monday. On many of 
these trips young Lanier was his com- 
panion, and they talked of books and 
music, of science and faith, of the mean- 
ing of life and of the right career for an 
ambitious youth. Lanier read widely 
during his college course. He was fond 
of out-of-the-way and unusual authors, 
and. he communicated his enthusiasm to 
some of his mates. He was devoted also 
to his flute, to the relation of music and 
poetry and science. A few young South- 
erners had found their way across the 
sea to ancient universities of Europe, 
and Lanier, too, dreamed of a career 
devoted to learning. At graduation he 
became a tutor in his college; he planned 
to teach a year or two; then he would 
spend a season at Heidelberg, and return 
to be a professor in some college. He 
wrote a few things, not many. It was a 
time of dreaming on high enterprise. He 
wondered if music would give him a 
career. He spent a summer in the 
Tennessee mountains, passionately alive 
to their beauty, to the morning that was 
in his heart, to some half-formed pur- 
pose of self-dedication. 3 

War. Suddenly Macon became a 
center of preparation for war. Lanier 
enlisted, and with his young college friends 
and the other youth of Georgia marched 
north to serve in the battles in Virginia. 
In 1863, while at home on a brief fur- 
lough, he met Mary Day, whom he was to 
marry, a Macon girl who had been studying 
music in the North while he had been 
in college. He returned to Virginia, and 
in 1864 was transferred to the Signal 
Corps at Wilmington, North Carolina. 
As signal officer on a blockade runner he 
saw perilous service, and was captured 
and taken to the prison at Point Look- 
out. After some months of imprison- 
ment he was freed, but the privation and 
suffering of prison life brought out latent 
germs of tuberculosis, the disease that 
was at last to overcome him. 

During his military service Lanier 
used every possible moment for the study 
of German poetry, wrote some poems of 
his own, planned, and wrote, in part, 
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his romance Tiger Lilies (1867), into 
which he poured the romantic dreams of 
his youth. The story is poor enough, 
but there is in it ample record of the fine 
nature of the young writer, his ideas of 
art, of literature, of purpose in life, of 
nature. There are recollections of col- 
lege days and college vacations; there 
are realistic sketches of camp life and 
battle. 

Music and Poetry. A war casualty, 
the remainder of Lanier’s life was one 
long struggle with disease. The family 
fortunes had met the common destruc- 
tion of the time. Sherman’s march had 
cost middle Georgia a hundred million 
dollars. Colleges were closed. Many 
able men, seeing no hope for the South, 
moved away. 

But not the Laniers. The father 
struggled to build up again his ruined 
practice. The son married, worked for 
a time as a clerk, taught in a private 
school where he had thirty classes a day, 
organized a literary society, read north- 
ern papers, especially everything that 
had to do with writing, completed his 
Tiger Lilies, went to New York to find 
a publisher. He studied law, and prac- 
ticed for a time. There were no more 
thoughts of study in Germany, and there 
were no colleges wanting young pro- 
fessors. He gave wise, liberal advice in 
a few public addresses: “We are here 


for love and not for hate. . . for har- 
mony and not for discord. . . we are 
risen immeasurably above all ven- 
geance.” He corresponded with Hayne, 


and was encouraged by the older poet. 
He read old English poets, delighted in 
exploring the dim past of England’s 
history. On several trips to New York, 
he had opportunity to hear good music, 
and he watched with interest the busy, 
hurrying life of Wall Street. On a trip 
to San Antonio, undertaken in hope of 
cure, he resolved to give himself to 
music and poetry. This was in 1873, 
the year of the great panic which pros- 
trated the business of the nation. He 
had already written some dialect poems 
about Georgia “Crackers” and the 
negroes: z 
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It ’pear to me dis mornin’ I kin smell the fust 
o June. 

I ’clar’, I b’lieve dat mockin’-bird could play 
de fiddle soon! 

Dem yonder town-bells sounds like dey was 
ringin’ in de moon. 


In November, 1873, he wrote to his 
father that he was resolved to give up the 
struggle to be a lawyer and to devote his 
time to “those two figures of music and 
poetry.” “I begin to have the right,” 
he ended, “to enroll myself among the 
devotees of these two sublime arts, after 
having followed them so long and so 
humbly, and through so much bitterness.” 

Baltimore. On his way to New York, 
a little later, he stopped off at Balti- 
more to meet Asger Hamerik, who was 
organizing an orchestra for the Peabody 
Institute. The visit led to an engage- 
ment as first flute. The salary, with fees 
from some pupils, seemed large enough to 
enable him, as he wrote his wife, “to 
dwell in the beautiful city, among the 
great libraries, and midst of the music, 
the religion, and the art that we love, 
and I could write my books and be the 
man I want to be.” 

He won praise. The director said 
that “his human nature was like an en- 
chanted instrument, a magic flute.” 
He composed orchestral music; he de- 
lighted in the artists he met; he planned 
organizations for awakening America to 
the deeper meanings of music, to make 
music a permanent element of culture. He 
anticipated many of our present-day 
ideas about the capacity of music to 
express thought as well as emotion. He 
studied the history of music and gave 
lectures on what he found. He worked 
for the coming of a time when Americans 
should know “the supreme value and 
glory of the orchestra.” 

With music, poetry also brought new 
meaning into his life. “Corn,” his first 
significant poem, appeared in 1875. The 
inspiration came from a visit to his old 
home. He sang the beauty of the south- 
ern corn, and then passed to his vision 
of the tall corn-captain who becomes 
the symbol of the poet’s soul. The poem 
won him friends and appreciation, and 
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into the few years that remained he 
crowded the inspirations that thronged 
upon him. “A thousand songs are sing- 
ing in my heart.” 

What He Accomplished. “Pretty 
much the whole of life,” Lanier said in 
one of his rare moments of discourage- 
ment, “has been merely not dying.” 
There were intervals when he had to 
give up work and go away to try to get 
a new hold on life. There were also in- 
tervals when he could speak of his 
“immortal, unconquerable toughness of 
fiber.” At such times he worked with 
enormous energy. Riding through a 
forest, he thought that every leaf that 
touched him spoke to him of a poem he 

yas to write. His correspondence with 
Bayard Taylor and other friends shows 
the vigor and wholesomeness of his 
nature. A friend spoke of him as “the 
most cheerful man I ever knew.” Presi- 
dent Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, quoted 
someone as saying that if Lanier entered 
a crowded horse-car, ‘‘an exhilarating 
atmosphere” would at once be intro- 


duced. 
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He studied at the Pea- 
body Library every day 
before rehearsals. Self- 
taught, under the influence 
of the great library, he 
worked as industriously as 
any graduate student. 
Friendship with Taylor, 
and the reputation won 
by “Corn,” brought him 
an invitation to write the 
words for the cantata to 
be sung at the Philadel- 
phia Centennial of 1876. 
A visit to Wheeling, West 
Virginia, for a concert, 
brought the inspiration for 
one of his greatest poems, 
“The Symphony.” He 
published a small volume 
of poetry, wrote some ar- 
ticles, prepared a guide- 
book for a southern rail- 
‘way, strove to earn enough 
to live on. In several 
books for boys, he adapted 
some of the medieval hero- 
tales of Malory and other writers of 
romance. He had attracted the atten- 
tion of President Gilman, who sought 
te find a place for him on the Hopkins 
faculty. In 1876 he was appointed 
Lecturer in English Literature, and set 
about making plans for a life-time of 
work. His lectures on the English 
novel and on the science of English 
verse were afterwards published in book 
form. He planned courses of lectures, 
a sort of university extension, that should 
enable men and women to keep up in- 
tellectual interests after school and 
college days were over. And he con- 
tinued to write poetry, his best work 
coming in these last crowded years. 

Yet he was increasingly subject to the 
inroads of disease. At times he had to 
lecture from his chair, and students 
feared lest he collapse before the end of 
the hour. Some of his poems, ‘‘Sunrise,”” 
for example, were written when he was 
burning with fever. Most of the days 
gave him only four hours for work. In 
1880 he wrote, “I could never tell you 
the extremity of illness, of poverty, and 
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of unceasing toil in which I have spent 
the last three years.” In view of these 
handicaps his accomplishment is amaz- 
ing. Much of his work was too hastily 
done. His income was too meager to 
permit him to give up the various jobs 
that took time and strength. He had 
come too late to the mastery of dif- 
ficult branches of learning; it was neces- 
sary to crowd the period of preparation 
into the period of report and publication. 
Yet his strong enthusiasm, the extraor- 
dinary fertility of his mind, the dis- 
position to see in the teaching of his 
subject something more than conven- 
tional lecturing, made his work at Johns 
Hopkins significant. He was not content 
with feeling; he must know. Poe, he said, 
did not know enough; a great poet must 
be willing to devote time to study. 

This eagerness for learning was fed 
from the same secret springs that en- 
abled him to rise above his poverty, his 
mortal illness, and his long struggle for 
place. One of his students spoke of 
“the inborn exuberance of his nature, 
which escaped incessantly into a realm 
of beauty.” The words give the secret 
of his genius. When he died, in the 
Carolina mountains in the autumn of 
1881, only a small part of his writings 
had been published. His time had been 
pitifully short; he had laid the founda- 
tions as though, in this world or an- 
other, he would have time for the build- 
ing. His eager spirit forged on ahead, 
leaving the records to be brought in 
after he had gone. 

Poet and Interpreter. So from the 
limitations of the present Lanier could 
escape into a realm of beauty. He was 
perpetually making these excursions, and 
bringing back reports of what he had 
seen. Sometimes we find the theme for 
a poem in a bit of prose: 


I fled in tears from the men’s ungodly quarrel 
about God. I fled in tears to the woods, and laid 
me down on the earth. Then somewhat like 
the beating of many hearts came up to me out 
of the ground; and I looked and my cheek lay 
close to a violet. 


Sometimes a journey to a distant city 
with a company of musicians brings 
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home to him the meaning of the in- 
tense preoccupation of men with material 
things, and he returns to write a poem 
in which the instruments of a great or- 
chestra tell of the evil that threatens 
America. He visits a Georgia cornfield, 
mourns over the neglected fields, calls 
on his neighbors to plant corn once more; 
the salvation of the prostrate South is 
to be found in tilling her fields. In the 
Georgia marshes he has a vision of the 
beauty that speaks to him of the great- 
ness of God. Lover of southern streams, 
his “Song of the Chattahoochee” trans- 
lates into language the music of rippling 
waters. Lover of old ballads, and of 
trees, he writes a “Ballad of Trees and 
the Master” which is instinct with the 
simplicity and beauty ef medieval wor- 
ship. He writes of leaves and birds and 
flowers and growing things with the 
sense of comradeship, without philoso- 
phizing, writes as a medieval lover of 
nature such as Saint Francis of Assisi. 
He draws upon his reading, too, as in 
the “Revenge of Hamish,” a story based 
on a chapter in a favorite novel. A letter 
to his friend Charlotte Cushman, the great 
actress, has been called an Elizabethan 
sonnet in prose. 

Illustrations without number might be 
added to show how Lanier, though 
writing of love, friendship, chivalry, 
beauty, nature—the usual themes of 
poetry—imparted to what he wrote his 
own original genius. He avoided allu- 
sions to classical mythology; his nature 
poems are quite unlike those of other 
poets. There is music, lyrical ecstasy in 
his verse as in the verse of every great 
poet, but he gives it his own note. We 
have, almost always, the sense that even 
when the theme, stated in prose, is ex- 
actly that of a thousand other poems, 
Lanier is really telling it as though he 
were the first ever to discover that theme. 
It springs from the vision of that beauty 
into whose realm he had escaped. 

There is thought as well as beauty. He 
wrote a letter from Wheeling in which 
he gave a picture of an industrial city, 
and spoke of the “hell-colored smoke of 
the factories.” Here, as in other letters 
and in several of his poems, he was 
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awake to the growing infatuation of 
America with material progress, and the 
injustice and corruption that accom- 
panied it. His letters and poems on this 
subject should be checked with the ma- 
terial in this chapter about the industrial 
expansion in America during the decade 
following the war, culminating in panic, 
widespread distress among the poor, and 
enormous political corruption. Lanier 
waged war on this spirit. In one of his 
letters he speaks of the overthrow of 
chivalry by trade some centuries ago. 
“Trade,” he says, “has now had possession 
of the civilized world for four hundred 
years; it controls all things, it interprets 
the Bible, it guides our national and 
almost all our individual life with its 
maxims.” He calls for a revival of “that 
chivalry which every man has, in some 
degree, in his heart; which does not 
depend upon birth, but which is a rev- 
elation from God of justice, of fair 
dealing, of scorn of mean advantages.” 

So, in “The Symphony,” the violin 
speaks for the poor who are oppressed: 
“Trade is only war grown miserly.” The 
flute holds that this might be corrected 
if we could but remember that “all men 
are neighbors.” The other instruments 
of the orchestra take their parts in the 
allegory of modern life, and at the last 
sing the healing power of love. 

Lanier, rooted in the South, lover of 
southern trees and marshes and streams 
and of southern gentleness, yet took a 
national viewpoint. This fact may be 
seen in more than one of his chief poems 
—in the Centennial ode, for example. 
Here the theme is that the American 
experiment has been justified in the fact 
of the nation’s continued existence after 
the perils of a hundred years, the crisis 
of a great war. There is no conventional 
“patriotism”; there is no sectional jeal- 
ousy, but instead thanksgiving, like that 
in Lowell’s “Harvard Ode,” that the 
nation continues, and shall continue so 
long as the ideals of love and law and 
human brotherhood remain its dominant 
ideals. 

It is natural, perhaps, to compare 
Lanier with Poe. Both men believed in 
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the intimate relationship between music 
and poetry, and made use of allitera- 
tion, refrain, and a choice of words 
which should suggest musical effects. 
Both studied what one called the “‘sci- 
ence” of English verse and the other 
the “‘poetic principle,” and sought to 
illustrate their studies by their verse. 
To both, poetry is the rhythmical crea- 
tion of beauty. In formal mastery of 
the technique of verse Poe was greatly 
Lanier’s superior. He devoted himself 
to a narrower field, and attained per- 
fect mastery within that field. Lanier’s 
verse is often over-rhetorical, filled with 
conceits; Poe’s is flawless. For this rea- 
son Poe has won fame abroad, while 
Lanier remains unknown. 

But beauty to the two men meant 
different things. To Poe it was the per- 
fection of art, the final expression of a 
single mood or feeling, its effect com- 
parable with that produced by a great 
painting or piece of statuary. To Lanier 
it was more fluid, like the effect of great 
music, such music, for example, as 
Beethoven produced in his symphonies. 
It was a spiritual thing, matter of the 
soul, minister of culture, corrective of the 
evils that modern life was bringing to 
America. With all his shortcomings, 
Lanier speaks more truly than Poe the 
innate idealism of his country. 


Warr WHITMAN (1819-1892) 


anier}saw some of the wloveliness 
and injustice brought about by the 
great expansion of the United) States in 
industry and commerce; his remedy was 
a return to the ideals of the age of chiv- 
alry. The knightly virtues of Love, 
Honor, Justice, Courtesy, Culture, were 
to reduce the giant Trade to servitude. 
We come now to study a man of quite 
different type. Walt Whitman was not 
blind to the dangers which beset America, 
but he wanted no return to ideals of 
former days. He rejoiced in the physical 
immensity of the nation, in its thousand 
occupations, in its wealth and power. 
He was not content, any more than 
Lanier, with these outward signs of 
power. He, too, would exalt ideals 
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above things. But his method was 
different. He wrote of progress, not of 
return to a past age. 

Whitman broke with the past com- 
pletely. There is no imitation in his work; 
even his verse-form is his own. He is 
realistic in his search for materials, in 
the subjects he chooses, in the pictures 
of American life which he presents. He is 
definitely the prophet of a new era in 
thought and literature. It is worth 
while to try to find out why this is so. 
In an introductory sketch of the devel- 
opment of his art and his thought, we 
shall be helped if we use, as divisions or 
topics, titles drawn from some of his 
works. Each of these titles may be 
regarded as descriptive of a period in his 
development; it represents, therefore, 
more than the book or pcem from which 
it is taken. 

Brooklyn Ferry. The first thing to get 
clearly in mind is Whitman’s vivid sense 
of the masses of men who make up the 
nation. He is to be sharply contrasted 
with Emerson, who was alive to the 
infinite possibilities in the individual, 
while Whitman is concerned with the 
immense power of the multitude. We 
may take the poem, “Crossing Brooklyn 
Ferry,” as a symbol of his thought. 


Here he tells of his interest in “crowds 
of men and women,” “‘the hundreds and 
hundreds that cross, returning home.” 
Not only these he studies, but the 
crowds that are to cross fifty or a hun- 
dred years hence; he will be one of them, 
to enjoy the sunset, the river boats, the 
pouring of the tides. In such a vision 
time and place are as nothing; he ad- 
dresses the myriads that are to pour 
across the tides, assures them that what 
they look upon he also has looked upon. 

This poem appeared in Leaves of 
Grass, Whitman’s first collection of 
poems, in 1855. In the same volume 
is a poem which tells some of his child- 
hood memories: 


There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he looked upon, that object 
he became, 

And that object became part of him for the day 
or a certain part of the day, 

Or for many years or stretching cycles of years. 


These lines show what his vision of the 
future multitudes crossing Brooklyn 
Ferry meant to him. He goes on to tell 
of the flowers and the farm animals, of 
apple trees and the old drunkard and 
the school-mistress, of the mother at 
home quietly placing the dishes on the 
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supper table, and of family usages, the 
language, the company, even the furni- 
ture of the house. 

These are recollections of the home 
on Long Island, not far from Brooklyn, 
where the poet was born May 31, 1819. 
The first American representative of the 
Whitman family came to Massachu- 
setts in 1640. A branch of the family 
was established at Huntington, Long 
Island, by 1664. The mother was of 
Dutch-Quaker ancestry; both families 
were of standing in the region. As a 
boy Whitman became familiar with all 
parts of,the island. He loved the wood- 
lands, the springs, the great stretches 
of sandy beach. He has recollections of 
shipwrecks, of sailing parties, of hours 
spent at Montauk, farthest east, looking 
out upon the ceaseless roll of the At- 
lantic. He loved to talk with fishermen, 
to explore old trails, “absorbing,” he 
tells us, “fields, shores, marine incidents, 
characters, the bay-men, farmers, pi- 
lots.” For several years the family 
lived in Brooklyn, but the boy’s sum- 
mer vacations were spent in his explor- 
ing. He made frequent trips to Coney 


Island, then “a long, unfrequented shore, 
which I had all to myself, and where I 
loved, after bathing, to race up and 
down the hard sand, and declaim Homer 
or Shakespeare to the surf and sea-gulls 
by the hour.” 

It was a different boyhood from that 
of Emerson in Concord or of Lanier in 
Macon. At eleven he left school and 
soon found a place in a printing office. 
He had not done much reading: the 
Arabian Nights, the novels and poetry 
of Scott, little else. At eighteen he be- 
came a country school teacher, and a 
little later started a weekly paper in 
Huntington. Neither occupation satis- 
fied him. In 1841 he returned to Brook- 
lyn, where he worked at various jobs, 
wrote some prose and verse, edited for a 
time the Brooklyn Eagle. Always we 
are aware that the positions he held were 
of minor importance in his life. His 
real existence, down to 1860 at least, 
was in his wanderings among men. In 
1848 he and his brother made the long 
journey, much of it by river, to New 
Orleans. Here he worked on a paper for 
three months; when the experience had 
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yielded what he needed, he turned back, 
by way of the Great Lakes. To Brook- 
lyn Ferry he thus added visions of 
the great Mississippi Valley, which was 
destined to become populated with mil- 
lions of men. 

When he returned to Brooklyn he 
again worked on various papers, but 
many details of his life are still obscure. 
His real existence, during the 1850's, 
was in crossing the ferry, observing the 
tides of life, “immutable, streaming, 
never-failing, living poems,” and in 
wandering up and down Broadway, 
studying the multitudes of men and 
women, identifying himself with them. 
He saw dignitaries and poets, and he 
mingled with common men. He speaks 
of seeing Jackson and Clay, Kossuth 
the patriot, the Prince of Wales, Bryant 
the American and Dickens the English- 
man. The strange figure of Poe mingled 
with the crowds. Once he saw a bent 
and feeble old man, carried down the 
steps by his servants and placed care- 
fully in a sleigh drawn by a team of fine 
horses—it was John Jacob Astor, maker 
of millions from his business undertak- 
ings in the far western wilderness. All 
these, and more, he observed, but he also 
knew the hack-drivers, called them by 
name, rode with them up and down the 
city—Broadway Jack, Balky Bill, Tippy, 
Pop Rice, Yellow Joe. In the theaters 
he saw great actors: Fanny Kemble, 
Edwin Booth, Charlotte Cushman, Wil- 
liam Macready, Ellen Tree; and he heard 
great music. 

So Walt Whitman went up and down 
in this America. The boy had made part 
of himself the thousand experiences of 
tramping about Long Island; the man 
had somehow identified himself with the 
multitudes crossing Brooklyn Ferry, 
streaming up and down Broadway. He 
had journeyed eight thousand miles 
through the great central valley and 
down the mighty river to the Gulf, and 
had realized vividly a future America 
in which “torrents of men” should fill 
its vast spaces. 

Specimen Days. In 1855 Whitman 
published privately in Brooklyn a small 
volume of poems called Leaves of Grass, 
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The next year a second edition appeared, 
with some new poems, and in 1860 a 
third edition. In this book he had written 
some of his thoughts about democracy as 
the brotherhood of men. He had tried to 
avoid both the forms and the language 
of conventional poetry. “I had great 
trouble,” he said, “in leaving out the 
stock ‘poetical’ touches, but succeeded 
at last.” His work won him friends, 
Emerson among them. 

In 1862 he began to visit the hospitals 
in and near Washington. He was not 
a trained nurse, and had no official posi- 
tion, but he entered upon the most pro- 
found experience of his life as a friend 
and comforter to wounded soldiers of 
both armies. He gave of his own small 
funds, raised money among his friends, 
left apples or tobacco or a newspaper at 
many a bedside. Time after time he sat 
holding the hand of some dying youth, 
sent letters and telegrams to relatives 
of the patients, and gave what was more 
valuable than medicine, himself. His 
personal magnetism, his wholesome hu- 
man nature, his sympathy helped count- 
less sufferers. He visited, it is said, 
almost a hundred thousand men. 

Some of this experience is told in a 
book called Specimen Days, published 
many years after the war, and including, 
besides his war pictures, other “‘speci- 
men days,” belonging to his later life. 
Here, in the simplest English, often 
phrased with rare beauty, we find the 
thoughts of a lover of men and the rec- 
ord of his own spiritual growth. All the 
“specimens” are very short; they are not 
organized or connected except by chro- 
nology; they are printed from his own 
notes, kept through many years. 

We become atpart of the scenes that 
pass swiftly before us. We stand with 
the silent group before a New York hotel 
when the news comes that Sumter has 
been fired upon. We see the defeated 
troops pouring back into Washington 
from Bull Run, where they had “ex- 
ploded in a panic” in July of 1861. In 
December, Whitman tells us, some 
youngster holds on to him convulsively 
at Fredericksburg, and he sits with the 
lad for hours. He wanders about among 
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the men in camp, talking with them, as 
he used to talk with the omnibus drivers 
on Broadway. He tells of heroism, of 
suffering, of death in the Washington 
hospitals. He contrasts the Patent 
Office as a hospital filled with suffering 
men in the early days of the war with 
the same room as the scene of the in- 
augural ball in 1865. There are numer- 
ous individual portraits, sharply drawn. 
Many are of soidiers; Whitman loves to 
tell us the states from which they came; 
the whole nation is represented in the 
sacrifice. There are nurses, wives, 
sweethearts; among them is a mother, 
sitting by the bedside of her boy, 
“dressed like home.” Off duty, he walks 
past the White House in the moonlight, 
thinking many thoughts, or bows to 
Lincoln as he rides by. He thinks no 
portrait does justice to Lincoln; no one 
has “caught the deep, though subtle and 
indirect expression of the man’s face. 
There is something else there.” He 
writes of the battle by night at Chancellors- 
ville, of the wounded, of the terror and 
death, and above all, the clear large moon, 
quietly shining: 


Amid the woods, that scene of flitting souls, 
amid the crack and crash and yelling sounds, 
the impalpable perfume of the woods; and yet 
the pungent, stifling smoke; the radiance of the 
moon, looking from heaven at intervals so 
placid, the sky so heavenly, the clear-obscure 
up there, those buoyant upper oceans, a few 
large placid stars beyond, coming silently and 
languidly out, and then disappearing; the melan- 
choly, draperied night above, around. 


No history book, he says, can tell of 
such a battle, “no fancy battle, no semi- 
play, but fierce and savage demons 
fighting there.” á 

The most profound lesson of his life, 
he says, was gained in the three years of 
his service. He made no distinction 
between North and South. His pages 
show no war hate or bitterness, no dis- 
turbances or fanaticism. He was keenly 
alive to the nature of the crisis; he speaks 
of the hatred of European governments for 
us; he rejoices that the outcome proved the 
stability of democratic union. He found 
undreamed-of depths of emotion, gained 
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“most fervent views” of the meaning of 
the Union. 

After the war he wrote Drum Taps, 
some of his finest poetry, including “When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d”’ and 
“O Captain! My Captain!’’, the splendid 
dirges for Lincoln. For some years he 
held a government clerkship in Wash- 
ington, kept on writing and revising his 
Leaves. of Grass, saw his fame steadily — 
growing. In 1873 he had a stroke of 
paralysis from which he never fully re- 
covered; the closing section of Specimen 
Days reflects these later experiences. 
Here he wrote mainly of nature, of “dear, 
soothing, healthy, restoration-hours.”’ 
He loves a farm-lane fenced by old chest- 
nut rails, the wild, just-palpable per- 
fumes and sound-gurgles of pasture and 
stream, the midnight flight of birds 
whirring through deep darkness over- 
head. He is vividly aware of the “‘pro- 
cession” in which nature marches 
through her varied seasons, and of her 
sentinels and ministers; of the tree, vital, 
dumbly eloquent—“‘it is, yet says noth- 
ing.” 

There are many other specimen days. 
The greater part of his time he spent in 
Camden, near Philadelphia, but there 
were journeys to the Rocky Mountains 
and to Canada, and shorter pilgrimages 
to Boston, where he had many friends, 
or up the Hudson to the Catskills, or 
back to his loved Long Island. In the 
book his purpose, he tells us, has been 
to give some “authentic glints, specimen 
days” of his life. At first he thought to 
dress up and arrange his jottings; wisely 
he abandoned the idea: “There is a 
humiliating lesson one learns, in serene 
hours, of a fine day or night. Nature 
seems to look on all fixed-up poetry and 
art as something almost impertinent.” 
So he tries all literature by nature: “I 
have fancied the ocean and the daylight, 
the mountain and the forest, putting 


their spirit in a judgment on our books.” 


Democratic Vistas. Whitman’s chief 
prose works, besides Specimen Days, 
are Collect and Democratic Vistas. These, 
together with his poetry, set forth his 
interpretation of American democracy, 
and the place of poetry in the democratic 
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idealism of the United States. This 
philosophy we may sum up under the 
heading “Democratie Vistas,” taking 
the title but by no means all the ma- 
terial from the book of that name. 

Attention has already been called to 
Whitman’s conception of democracy as 
mass, as contrasted with Emerson’s em- 
phasis on the opportunity afforded by 
democratic America to the individual. 
The comparison must be traced a bit 
farther, because Whitman was greatly 
influenced by Emerson and the two men 
have much in common. Whitman, too, 
recognized the necessity, if America is 
to endure, of the development of splen- 
did individuals—personalities, as he 
called them. But Emerson dealt mainly 
with intellectual and spiritual matters; 
to Whitman the foundation was to be 
based upon healthy bodily activity. For 
anzemic, timid people, neglectful of health, 
he had no use. In a day when sports and 
athletics and gymnasium instruction 
were almost unknown he wrote of the 
value of sport and exercise. He was far 
removed from Puritan distrust of the 
body; he held that health of soul and 
mind depends on physical health. 

Thus Whitman rebelled against senti- 
mentalism, prudery, imitation of earlier 
poets. He was masculine, coarse, frank 
in utterance to the point of vulgarity, 
arrogant, loud in his claims. He would 
have found in Paul Bunyan a kindred 
spirit. He traveled, both body and spirit, 
throughout the vast American domain. 
He rejoiced in vastness, in power, in the 
greatness of the America that was to be. 
He was keenly aware of the “torrents 
of men” pouring into these vast spaces 
to people them, to be born, to love, to 
breed, to build gigantic cities, to harness 
the enormous natural forces of the con- 
tinent. He would have these future 
Americans purposeful, filled with abound- 
ing health, self-reliant. He would save 
them by the power of human brother- 
hood. 

After the war, Whitman saw other 
meanings in democracy, and deeper. He 
had responded passionately to the ideal- 
ism that preserved the union. Just 
before the war, in “Song of the Open 
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Road,”’ he had visioned a vast human 
brotherhood, free from the political and 
intellectual tyrannies of the past, march- 
ing toward new destinies. The success 
of the past history of the nation was no 
guarantee of its safety. “It is provided 
in the essence of things,’ he had said, 
“that from any fruition of success, no 
matter what, shall come forth something 
to make a greater struggle necessary.” 
The words were prophetic. In part they 
foreshadowed the war then at hand; but 
he returned to this thought again and 
again in his later writings. 

First, there came to him a vision of 
the essential meaning of this union of 
states. It is not a political union, de- 
pendent on laws and constitutions, but 
spiritual. In “Pioneers” he rejoiced in 
the westward advance, to the founding of 
a new empire, to be peopled by millions 
then unborn. He himself, he says in a 
poem written in 1867, has composed “a 
march for these states, for a battle-call, 
rousing to arms, if need be, years, centuries 
hence.” And in the spirited chant, 
“Thou Mother With Thy Equal Brood” 
(1872), he speaks of the varied chain 
of different states to be fused in one 
identity. Nationality, he holds, is com- 
posed of body and soul, that is, of the 
forms through which government oper- 
ates, united with the spirit of union and 
brotherhood without which form is noth- 
ing. So also he solves the problem of the 
relation of the states to the nation. It 
is like the relation of the cells to the 
body, each part having its own life but 
finding its full realization in the life of 
the complete organism. There are two 
distinct principles: the sacred principle 
of the union; the equally sacred principle 
of “the right of each state, considered as 
a separate sovereign individual, in its 
own sphere.” Finally, he visions, in his 
poems and his prose, the coming of a 
time when all nations shall be bound 
together in sucha union. “Great as they 
ate, and greater far to be, the United 
States, too, are but a series of steps in 
the eternal process of creative thought.” 

So Whitman taught, in many poems 
and prose pieces, what he calls the 
mystical union of soul and body, govern- 
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ment and spirit, separate state and the 
nation, separate nations and the brother- 
hood of all the nations of the world. 
He was not unaware of the dangers or 
of the slow process by which this vision 
was to be realized. The misguided gov- 
ernment at Washington, tragically be- 
reft of Lincoln’s wise and sympathetic 
intelligence, proceeded on the assump- 
tion that nationality alone mattered, 
that the individual states were nothing. 
But Whitman maintained the paradox 
that though the defense of the Union by 
the North was right, and its victory the 
victory of mankind, the South was also 
victorious, in insisting on a principle in 
our government that must be recog- 
nized. 

In the great material progress of the 
period following the war, too, Whitman 
saw the dangers. He speaks of the 
“intestinal agitation” of busy America— 
“talking, plodding, making money, ev- 
eryone trying to get on.” All this ma- 
terial activity, he believed, may lead -to 
“ossification of the spirit.” Prosperity, 
comfort, education, travel, invention, 
all make us complacent. Such a people 
may never all the days of its life solve 
the simple riddle why it has not a good 
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time: “I do not believe the people of 
these days are happy.” 

“Vigorous and clean manhood, re- 
ligiousness, buoyancy, and good heart,” 
Whitman names as the roots of happi- 
ness. These, and brotherhood. He has 
nothing to say of hitching one’s private 
wagon to a star, or of the search for in- 
dividual gold, whether spiritual or of 
Nevada. The weakness of his philosophy 
is in its vague reliance on “‘the dear love 
of comrades.” But Whitman has con- 
fidence in the power of human brother- 
hood to overcome selfishness and greed. 
It is to be directed and inspired by a new 
democratic literature. The prairies are to 
have their minstrelsy. Kings and nobles, 
the society of feudalism, had been cele- 
brated by Shakespeare, and, in our time, 
by Tennyson in his Idylls of the King. 
How they chanted, those poets! 


Happy those kings and nobles to be so sung, 
so told! To run their course—to get their deeds 
and shapes in lasting pigments—the very pomp 
and dazzle of the sunset! 

Meanwhile, democracy waits the coming of 
the bards in silence and in twilight—but ’tis 
the twilight of the dawn. 


‘The Twilight of the Dawn.” It was 
part of Whitman’s theory of progress 
that he should thus look for a new 
literature to match these new times. Past 
ages found expression of their spirit in 
literature, but all that has come down 
to us is but a fragment of life; the lives and 
work of the millions of men and women 
of former times found no record. What 
did find expression in song has interest 
to us as showing how brief are mortal 
annals, how little remains of man’s 
feverish activity. But it is no model for 
us to imitate; we have our own life to 
interpret and to guide. He reaches a 
climax of his own spiritual development 
when he exclaims: “Dominion strong 
is the body’s; dominion stronger is the 
mind’s,” and goes on to say that to feed 
these minds our own writers must come 
with truth drawn, not from the outworn 
past, but from the living present. 

The conception colors his poetry in 
content and form. He rejects the imi- 
tative literature of the time; “poems dis- 
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tilled from poems pass away.” He 
labors to get his verse free from the 
conventionally “poetical.” He con- 
ceives life, as we have seen throughout 
this sketch, as a march, a progress, or as 
the ceaseless motion of the waves of the 
sea. These qualities sing in his verse. 
In that verse we hear not the sound of 
the lover singing to the accompaniment 
of his lute; he has few lyrics to be set to 
regular and ordered music. His poems 
are chants, rather, filled with the motion 
of the waves, of the winds blowing 
through vast spaces, with the measures 
trod by men on the march. He uses 
rime in ways unknown to the Elizabeth- 
ans; his measure is oftener free verse, 
passing into the hexameter, than the 
couplets and the blank verse of older 
poets. He may use stanzaic forms, but 
they are his own. There is often some- 
thing scriptural about his verse, the 
eadences of the prophetic books of the 
Old Testament, befitting the measures 
of the prophet of democracy. He is not 
always able to keep the high altitudes; 
what poet is ever able to sustain for 
long his music? There are prose places, 
and passages filled with mere rant and 
ejaculation. He lacks restraint, often 
falls into vulgarism. But at his best, 
and such passages are frequent in his 
work, he can thrill us like a trumpet. 
Poems like “Pioneers,” or “When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d,” or “Out 
of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” or 
“Give Me the Splendid Silent Sun,” and 
many others, are his justifications both 
as a poet and as the singer of our 
democracy. 

When he died, in March, 1892, his 
poetry had made many friends. Critics, 
short-sighted, have said that Whitman, 
aspiring to be the poet of democracy, is 
not read by the people he exalted, but 
has become a fad, worshiped by fol- 
lowers of a cult, queer. He would not 
himself be careful to answer in such a 
matter, but would bide his time. He 
was writing, he often insisted, for future 
generations, writing of a democracy not 
yet realized. “Thus,” he says, “we pre- 
sume to write, as it were, upon things 
that exist not, and travel by maps yet 
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unmade, and a blank.” His theme was 


man, his destiny: 


One thought ever at the fore— 

That in the Divine Ship, the World, breasting 
Time and Space, 

All peoples of the globe together sail, sail the 
same voyage, are bound to the same 
destination. 


SONGS AND SONNETS: AN INTERLUDE 


In the days which just preceded the 
great outburst of song which we know as 
Shakespeare’s or the Elizabethan Age, 
men made collections of lyric poems by 
various writers. The book of Songs and 
Sonnets compiled by Richard Tottel, a 
printer, in 1557, was the earliest of these, 
and was used by Shakespeare. There 
were others, later, with attractive titles, 
such as England’s Helicon, Paradyse of 
Daintie Devices, A Gorgeous Gallery of 
Gallant Inventions. Such collections are 
made nowadays, of course, anthologies 
of a period, or of a whole literature. We 
might bring together, in such mood, 
poems by men and women who though 
not major poets yet cultivated some 
small field of song and produced flowers 
of poetry, of which anthologies (for that 
is what the word signifies) are made. 
Into such a collection would surely go 
work of Father Tabb, Madison Cawein, 
Celia Thaxter, Emma Lazarus, and 
Emily Dickinson. 

John Bannister Tabb (1845-1909), fel- 
low-prisoner of Sidney Lanier, was a Vir- 
ginian who long taught English litera- 
ture in a Catholic college near Baltimore. 
His poems, collected in 1882 and in 
several later volumes, are charming lyrics 
on nature, love, and life. He had the 
rare art of being able to express thought 
in lyrical poetry of distinction. The 
poetry of Madison Cawein (1865-1914) 
is of the Kentucky countryside, but the 
nature he sings is universal, true the 
world over. He has no questionings or 
problems; he is fresh and invigorating; 
he pleases those who like exuberance of 
fancy and the joy that comes from rich- 
ness of phrase. But he wrote too much; 
we should have to draw on twenty vol- 
umes to find the flowers for our an- 
thology. 
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Another poet from whose work we 
should have to make only a narrow selec- 
tion was Celia Thaxter (1836-1894). 
Many of her poems are merely senti- 
mental. But one aspect of nature she 
knew, and sang as no other American 
poet has sung it, the sea, She was the 
daughter of a lighthouse keeper off the 
stormy New Hampshire coast. There 
were no visitors, month in and month 
out, to this lonely island of rock. So 
she grew to love the ocean in all its 
moods, the sea-gulls, the few flowers, 
the strayed songsters from land that 
dashed their lives out against the lan- 
tern: “enough to break the heart of a 
small child to think of.” In 1861 the 
Atlantic printed a poem in which she 
sang her love for her life by the sea. She 
published other poems, and some prose 
sketches, but it is in her poetry of the 
sea that we find the distinction which 
gives her assured place. 

Very different in every respect are the 
poems of Emma Lazarus (1849-1887). 
She was a native of New York, but lived 
a life as lonely as that of Celia Thaxter. 
Her companions were books, not sea- 
gulls and waves, and her first poems were 
romantic and sentimental. Persecution 
of her race in Europe in 1879 roused her 
to prophetic fire and passion. In a 
series of lyrics written under the influence 
of this passion she voices the soul of a 
people. 

No one outside her small circle knew 
that Emily Dickinson (1830-1886) was 
a poet until after her death. In 1890 a 
collection of her poems was published; 
others have appeared at intervals until 
quite recently, so that a considerable 
body of her verse is now in print. In 
some respects this delay has been to her 
advantage, for her verse seems more 
closely akin to contemporary poetry 
than to the poetry of the time when she 
was writing. She is original in stanza, 
in rime, in diction, in thought. She 
could find beauty in simple experiences, 
gained from a life almost cloistral in its 
retirement. These thoughts and snatches 
of experience she could express in frag- 
ments of lovely verse, sharply defined, 
poignant. Some are whimsical, “elfin”; 
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some are distilled tragedy; some of them, 
brief as they are, touch the depths of the 
life of the soul. 

So ends our brief interlude, a pause to 
reflect upon some of the flowers hidden 
in byways, not in full view of the road. 
Other poems, the work of other minor 
writers, might be added to such a collec- 
tion of songs and sonnets as these para- 
graphs, have suggested. These we have 
chosen because they represent the grow- 
ing tendency, in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, to turn to the poetry 
of real experience, in place of the writ- 
ing from models that too long marked 
American verse. 


Tue WEsT 


Whitman’s plea for a new literature, 
free from imitation of the old models, 
was partially answered in the closing 
years of the century by the emergence of 
the West. In 1870 American literature 
was at low ebb. Thin novels, almost 
destitute of plot, like Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s Elsie Venner; sentimental nov- 
els like Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s Gates 
Ajar; reminiscences of childhood like 
Miss Alcott’s Little Women, were the 
chief products of the 1860’s. Magazines 
like Harpers, Scribner's, and the At- 
lantic, drew heavily on British writers 
for their imaginative material. 

Within the four years 1867-1871, 
events took place of first importance to 
American literature. In the former 
year, Mark Twain’s The Celebrated 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras County ap- 
peared; in 1868, Bret Harte’s The Luck 
of Roaring Camp; and in 1871, Joaquin 
Miller’s Songs of the Sierras, John Hay’s 
Pike County Ballads, and Edward Eg- 
gleston’s Hoosier Schoolmaster. These 
works, the conditions which produced 
them, and other similar writings of 
about the same time, brought new life, 
a new kind of poetry, a new type of fic- 
tion. Humor was in them, a humor that 
would have been dear to Lincoln, born 
of western soil. There was also a back- 
ground of nature and life quite different 
from anything in our earlier literature, 
drawn from midwestern life during the 
age of pioneering and homesteading, and 
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the California of 1849 and after. And 
there were new characters, typical of the 
America that had grown far removed 
from English Puritans and Cavaliers. 
Through this literature we get livelier 
appreciation of the life out of which 
Lincoln sprang, and of the democracy 
which was the chief subject of Whitman’s 
song. 

Bret Harte (1839-1902). It is singu- 
lar that the man whose name is most 
firmly linked with the literature of the 
Pacific coast was not a pioneer but a 
city man, not a rough and ready realist 
but a literary dreamer. Francis Brett 
Harte, afterwards Bret Harte, was born 
in Albany in 1839, the son of a teacher 
of languages. He was a reader and poet, 
an admirer of Irving; he took no interest 
in sports; his mother’s journey to Cali- 
fornia after her husband’s death took 
the boy into what seemed to him a bar- 
barous exile. In California he lived for 
seventeen years, typesetter, newspaper 
man, later the editor of the new Over- 
land Monthly, a literary magazine. He 
wrote sketches in the manner of Irving 
about the Spanish missions. But in 
1868 he wrote, almost by chance, a short 
story which he named “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp,” and printed it in the 
Overland Monthly. The printer and the 
proofreader were horrified at the idea of 
publishing a story rough in language, 
with some characters of 
doubtful morality, and 
with a setting so uncouth; 
they feared that it would 
not encourage immigration 
to California. But the At- 
lantic’s editor saw it, was 
at once aware that a new 
type of fiction was prom- 
ised, and gave Bret Harte 
a commission for more 
stories of the same kind, 
at high pay. In 1870 Harte 
published a book of short 
stories which made him fa- 
mous. It contained “Ten- 
nessee’s Partner,’ “The 
QOutcasts of Poker Flat,” 
“Mliss,” ““TheIdyllof Red 
Gulch,” with, of course, 
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“The Luck of Roaring Camp,” and 
though doubtfully regarded by Cali- 
fornians who wanted to attract eastern 
folk as colonizers, the book was received, 
by Easterners and by readers across the 
sea, as an authentic revelation of a new 
America. 

Harte’s commission by the Atlantic 
promised ten thousand a year, a princely 
salary in those days. Since this meant 
a kind of success always easy to appraise, 
his journey across the continent was 
bulletined as if he had been a great cap- 
tain of industry or a political dignitary. 
For seven years he wrote in the East; 
then he went abroad, serving for a time 
in the diplomatic service, capitalizing 
his vogue, trying to continue with his 
writing of California stories half a world 
away. With his later career, and with 
the work then produced, we are not con- 
cerned. He died and was buried in 
England. 

Bret Harte was a journalist looking 
for the unique and the unusual. There 
was something of Dickens in his method 
of bringing together a group of bizarre 
and eccentric characters and then as- 
suming that these represented the real 
life of the locality. He wrote excellent 
short stories; be could not write a 


romance or a novel, though he parodied 
popular novels, sometimes successfully, 
He wrote a good deal of poetry, the most 
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famous poem being “Truthful James.” 
He was theatrical, journalistic, not a 
wholly sincere literary artist. But he was 
one of a group who introduced to jaded 
eastern readers something of the variety, 
the motley society, the frontier life, the 
atmospheric charm of California. 

Joaquin Miller (1841-1913). Greater 
truth is in the poems of Joaquin Miller, 
not a seeker for journalistic copy but a 
modern counterpart of the ancient com- 
panions of Ulysses or of Columbus. He 
was born in a covered wagon at or near 
the line separating Ohio from Indiana. 
- His mother’s people were from North 
Carolina and had gone on west with 
Boone. His father, son of a Scotsman, 
had enough education to enable him to 
teach in the country schools in the Ohio- 
Indiana region. In 1852 the family 
started for Oregon, three thousand miles 
away, through country for the most part 
trackless. Their caravan consisted of 
two big covered wagons each drawn by 
eight yoke of oxen, a carriage, with 
two horses, for the mother and the baby, 
and a farm nag on which the three boys 
rode as they could. The journey took 
nearly eight months. They were them- 
selves Argonauts, seeking western trea- 
sure. Their caravan, typical of many 
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others, slowly traversing the sea of 
prairie grass, skirting the high rocks of 
mountain passes, was like Sindbad’s 
ship. 

Two years later, a mere boy, Miller 
launched forth with some companions, 
to seek for gold. He said, “The wheels of 
the covered wagon in which I had been 
born were whirling and whirling, and I 
must be off.” He was camp cook, not 
the skipper. The way was rough; hostile 
Indians tracked them. In a battle with 
these enemies all his companions were 
killed; the Indians spared him as “Los 
bobo, the fool”; he was, for a time, one of 
their tribe. He stored up his experience, 
and wrote, almost every day, what he 
lived. 

For a time he attended a small college, 
read all he could get hold of, taught 
school, became a lawyer. Always he 
was writing; poetry, he said, was to him 
a religion. In 1868 and again in 1869 
he printed, privately, some collections 
of his western poems. In San Fran- 
cisco, where he went to see what recep- 
tion his verse would have, he found 
coolness. Discouraged, he went to New 
York, then to London. Pacific Poems 
he offered to the great Murray, lord of 
British publishers. Murray would not 
have it. Miller printed a hundred 
copies at his own expense, sent them out 
for review, got an astonishing reception, 
and Songs of the Sierras, in a beautiful 
edition, was the result. 

Such is the course of that part of his 
life that most interests us. He became 
eccentric in his habits of dress and in his 
manners, capitalized his value as what 
Londoners regarded as a “typical Ameri- 
can,’ wrote on other themes than those 
with which his first success was attained. 
But there was a vitality and breeziness 
about his best verse utterly different 
from the precise and academic verse 
written by the metropolitan group of 
his time. We get an impression of the 
vastness of the western mountain re- 
gion, the sublimity of Shasta, the thrill- 
ing sense of participation in stirring 
events. It is a life that the poet had 
really lived, not imagined or observed. 
He went to Alaska, and described that 
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region with the same vivid imagination 
that we find in the poems about Oregon. 
The sea, the mountains, mighty rivers 
are in his verse, and the trails made by 
the pioneers. Because this was in his 
blood, he could express, better than any 
other poet, the spirit that animated 
Columbus, first of American pioneers, 
in a poem that links the great dis- 
coverer with that farthest west to which 
he pointed the way. 

Miller’s poetry is uneven; much of his 
later verse, in which he espoused various 
causes, is forgotten. But he came 
near satisfying the need that Whitman 
dwelt upon, for poetry that should spring 
from and interpret American scenery 
and life. Like Whitman, he warned 
against the dangers incident to vast ma- 
terial progress. He would set simplicity 
and reality against feeble imitation of 
Europe and the artificial life of the cities. 
He was one of the minstrels that Whit- 
man visioned in his poem about the 
pioneers. 

Edward Rowland Sill (1841-1887). 
With Harte the journalist and Miller the 
pioneer, we may contrast Edward Row- 
land Sill, the scholar in rustication. Born 
in Connecticut and educated at Yale, 
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he was compelled on account of his health 
to seek a different climate. Instead of 
journeying by stage and train he took 
the long sailing voyage to California by 
way of Cape Horn. After a few years 
he returned, temporarily, to teach in 
an Ohio high school, but in 1874 he en- 
tered upon six years’ service as a teacher 
at the University of California. Two or 
three small volumes of poetry came from 
his pen, and some prose. 

Sill is the opposite of Harte and Miller. 
He shrank from life, yet was troubled by 
its problems. He published little, and 
that only after repeated revisions. He 
loved California, its scenery, its people, 
its freedom. But there is little reflection 
of this in his poetry, which is concerned, 
like Hawthorne’s prose, with what goes 
on in man’s soul. 

Edward Eggleston (1837-1902). Mean- 
time, aspects of the Middle West ap- 
peared in literature. In 1871 Edward 
Eggleston published his story of early 
days in Indiana, The Hoosier School- 
master. Eggleston was a “‘circuit rider” 
with a cluster of congregations in south- 
ern Indiana. The knowledge of people 
he got in this ministry, added to his 
recollections of his boyhood, supplied 
material for several novels: The Circuit 
Rider, The Graysons (in which Abraham 
Lincoln appeared), The Hoosier School- 
master, and The Hoosier Schoolboy. 
Something of Dickens is in these books, 
but far more of the author’s own obser- 
vation of life that he knew. He had 
himself felt that novels were pernicious 
and unwholesome things; these evils he 
would avoid by making them histories, 
with real life and real characters, but 
always teaching sound lessons. Thus in 
spite of crude plots, overwrought senti- 
ment, and frequently careless writing, 
he produced books of great interest in 
their own time, and still of value to those 
who desire to know something of pio- 
neering in the Ohio River region. 

John Hay (1838-1905). In 1871 also 
appeared a little volume entitled The 
Pike County Ballads and Other Pieces, 
and it was followed later in the same year 
by Jim Bludso of the Prairie Belle and 
Little Breeches. The author, John Hay, 
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had grown up in Pike County, Illinois, 
and after his college course at Brown 
University had returned to the little 
river town of Warsaw, longing to become 
a writer, and finding his first literary 
models in Longfellow. He was homesick 
for the eastern life he had learned to 
love, which contrasted strangely with 
the primitive conditions in western 
Illinois. He gave up his dream, ap- 
parently, and devoted himself to law. 
In a short time he became acquainted 
with Lincoln, who asked him to go to 
Washington as one of his secretaries. 
After the war he entered the diplomatic 
service, wrote a good deal of poetry of 
a type very different from his ballads, 
and a Spanish sketch book, Castilian 
Days. In 1870, on his way home from 
Spain, he read some of Bret Harte’s 
poems, and was inspired by them to 
write some ballads of his own; the fam- 
ous Pike County Ballads resulted. 
These poems, few in number, are sig- 
nificant of the movement that was find- 
ing in western pioneer life and characters 
literary material. They are accurate in 
dialect, and have the mingled humor 
and pathos characteristic of the people 
they celebrate. They helped make the 
name “Pike” famous. Californians were 


in the habit of calling any man who came 
from the midwestern states a “Pike”; 
the term was not limited to inhabi- 
tants of the adjoining counties in Mis- 
souri and Illinois. But Hay was a “Pike” 
himself; his ballads are accurate repre- 
sentations; they immensely stimulated 
popular interest in a new type of litera- 
ture. For ten years papers and maga- 
zines printed poetry and stories repre- 
senting this new type of literature. 
Other Midwestern Writers. The men 
whose work has been reviewed in this 
section are of importance not only for 
what they wrote but for their influence 
in bringing a new region, new scenes 
and characters, into the realm of litera- 
ture. Many others wrote poetry and 
prose of interest in its time, and in our 
time as well, but added nothing of im- 
portance to the history of literature. 
Thus, Will Carleton (1845-1912), born 
in Michigan in a log cabin, treasured up 
memories of his boyhood on a farm, be- 
came a midwestern journalist, and wrote 
many poems that had enormous popu- 
larity in their own time. He was not a 
realist, but Farm Ballads (1873) contained 
“Over the Hills to the Poorhouse” and 
other similar favorites, which seemed real 
enough to many readers. So too, James 
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Whitcomb Riley (1849-1916) of In- 
diana was a journalist whose first Hoosier 
dialect poems appeared in various papers 
before being collected into books, and 
who wrote for the same audience as 
Carleton. Riley had been an enter- 
tainer with a traveling medicine show, 
giving dialect recitations and character 
sketches from the back steps of the 
wagon, and harvesting a large acquain- 
tance with the types of rural character 
that surrounded his show. In 1883 and 
afterwards he published collections of his 
verse, filled with simple sentiment, recol- 
lections of childhood, amusing sketches. 
He had no depth, either of emotion or 
of thought, and no special literary art, 
but he comforted and amused thousands 
of readers. 

Richard Hovey (1864-1900), born in 
Illinois but a resident of eastern cities 
during most of his life, tried various oc- 
cupations. First of all, however, he was 
a poet. He called for freedom from the 
artificial life of the period, wrote much 
in collaboration with his friend Bliss 
Carman, sang of good fellowship, and 
gave promise, when too-early death in- 
tervened, of rising to high rank as a poet. 

Eugene Field (1850-1895) was more 
closely identified with the Middle West. 
He was an early representative of the 
class of journalists now called “colum- 
nists.” For many years he had a special 
department in the Chicago News, in 
which he published whimsical, humor- 
ous, often pathetic poems of his own 
and some very successful versions of 
classical lyrics in modern form. With 
“Little Boy Blue” he became known to 
a larger audience, and in 1890 his two 
books, A Little Book of Profitable Tales 
and A Little Book of Western Verse, were 
widely circulated. He wrote for an im- 
mediate audience; his books were after- 
thoughts, made up of matter culled from 
his column; he was a journalist in verse. 


New Arms AND METHODS 


“Regional” Writers. Enough has been 
said to indicate that along with the vast 
changes in American life after the Civil 
War a transformation also took place in 
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literary aims and methods. This is what 
Whitman called for, and foresaw. It is 
true that distinctive American notes 
had been caught before, by Whittier, for 
example, in some of his New England 
idylls, or by Lowell in certain of the 
Biglow Papers. But American pre-war 
poetry had been, for the most part, just 
what Emerson had said it should not be, 
just what Paulding, in the letter he sent 
to be published in the first issue of the 
Southern Literary Messenger, had warned 
against. Too many writers, like Hayne 
and his circle, had set out deliberately 
to “make” literature on models supplied 
by England and traditional to the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Too many, like the poets 
of the metropolitan group, turned their 
backs on whatever was distinctively 
American, and sought conformity in 
literature as in dress and manners. 

With Pike County Ballads, with Mark 
Twain, whom we shall study at the end 
of this chapter, with the early work of 
Bret Harte and all the most distinctive 
work of Joaquin Miller, new aims and 
methods came into existence. In part 
this was a natural sequence of the passing 
of the old era with the end of the war. 
The United States was safe against for- 
eign aggression; the war had settled the 
right and the ability of the central gov- 
ernment to prevent the breaking up of 
the Union. Vast and infinitely diverse 
sections were opened up for occupation 
and development. People became cur- 
ious about these sections; “regional” 
writers satisfied this curiosity. 

This new literature was made up of 
various strands: romance, sentimental- 
ism, realism, usually combined in one 
and the same writer. Eugene Field was 
too sophisticated,too intellectually aware 
of life, to be a realist of his section, just 
as Riley and Carleton were too senti- 
mental. Harte became a voluntary exile 
in England, capitalizing his carefully 
gathered early impressions of California, 
and his carefully cultivated eccentricity 
of manner and dress. Even Miller, far 
nearer the truth of pioneering, surren- 
dered. later, to the same temptation, 
while John Hay is significant only for a 
half dozen ballads in dialect in a great 
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mass of other poetry, prose, state papers, 
and biography. Eggleston, deficient in 
technique, missed literary distinction 
and has become merely a document. 

But the significance of the movement 
is clear. The interpreters told about 
new types of American character, new 
scenery. Unusual western localities, people 
who broke loose from staid convention, be- 
came literary copy, “garden patches” 
to be cultivated by regional writers. 
The South, and New England also, found 
similar interpreters. Instead of writing 
about imaginary types, ideal Americans, 
writers began to work from the indi- 
vidual into a perception of a common 
humanity, diverse in outward circum- 
stance, but moved by the same emo- 
tions, looking for the happiness of good 
fortune, for comfort in pain. 

New England. We have seen how, 
after the war, New England was drained 
of her inhabitants, who went west in 
search of fields more fertile than her 
rocky hillsides. Sarah Orne Jewett 
(1849-1909) tells the effects: deserted 
farms, seaports once busy and now de- 
caying, regions in which the only re- 
maining people were old. She pictures 
a New England utterly changed. Her 
stories are concerned with Deephaven, 
a region which she knew thoroughly, 
loved, and described with utter sim- 
plicity. For twenty years, beginning in 
1877, she wrote sketches, stories, roman- 
ces about this Maine country. 

In this work, as in other stories by 
New England writers of the time, 
romance mingled with realism. Mary 
Wilkins Freeman and others have con- 
tinued the faithful study of the later 
years in New England in which Miss Jewett 
was apioneer. Helen Hunt Jackson (1831- 
1885) began by writing stories of her 
native New England, and much of the 
spirit of the reformers lingers in her 
work. After her removal to Colorado. 
however, she became interested in the 
Indians. Aroused by the harsh and 
corrupt policy of the government with 
respect to these wards, she went to New 
York to study the problem in the public 
library records, and wrote and published 
a book, A Century of Dishonor, in which 
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she gave a history of the Indian policy 
of the government and pointed out 
abuses that needed reform. She was ap- 
pointed to an office in the Indian Bureau, 
and in the course of her duties, went to 
southern California. Enchanted by 
the romance of the old Spanish life of 
the region, she decided to write a story, 
its setting to be this far western land, 
to do for the Indians what Mrs. Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin had done for the 
negro. Ramona (1881) was the result, 
but we do not read it as a piece of prop- 
aganda. It is pure romance; the story 
transcends the author’s purpose; it be- 
longs to the list of stories in which a 
vanished civilization is brought back to 
momentary life. 

The South. Singularly enough, the 
mood and manner of the Pike County 
ballads had been anticipated by Sidney 
Lanier, who in 1868 wrote a small group 
of dialect poems dealing with the 
Georgia “Cracker,” who, like the “Pike,” 
was unique. In 1875 Lanier published 
The Power of Prayer; or, The First 
Steamboat Up the Alabama, in the same 
style and mood. Irwin Russell (1853- 
1879), born in Mississippi and educated 
in St. Louis, found it difficult to practice 
law because of his interest in literature 
and in wandering. As a youth, he had 
started on foot to California, but turned 
back at a point somewhere in Texas; 
afterwards, he thought of running 
away to sea. River boats and their 
pilots fascinated him. He hated the 
conventional poetry of his time, “a 
thing that is altogether emotional and 
is not interested to convey any idea in 
particular.” He admired the new ballads 
about Pikes and Crackers, and wrote, 
in the same general mood and setting, 
“Christmas Night in the Quarters” and 
other poems. Thus he led the way to his 
own later interest, and that of other 
southern writers, in negro life. 

In these matters was suggestion for a 
new literature in the South. Romance 
was in this literature, the re-creation of 
a vanished civilization; but there was 
realism, also, in the faithful study of 
native types and of regions which pos- 
sessed some unique stamp. Thus, George 
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From Jewel's Crescent City 


THE WHARVES AT NEW ORLEANS ABOUT 1880 


W. Cable (1844-1925), a native of New 
Orleans, grew familiar with old records 
of his city, especially with everything 
relating to the meeting of French, Anglo- 
American, and negro civilizations in that 
picturesque old city. He found ample 
material for romance as well as for his- 
tory. For various magazines, he wrote 
a number of stories in the years following 
1873, and in 1879 published a collection 
of these under the title Old Creole Days. 
These stories were received as enthusi- 
astically as Harte’s stories, and for simi- 
lar reasons. Cable studied picturesque 
situations and characters. He had little 
plot; the semi-tropical climate and 
scenery and its effect on characters previ- 
ously unknown in our fiction gave a 
piquant charm. Into some of his longer 
romances, beginning with The Grandis- 
simes, he was able to carry some of this 
charm. There are Indians, Creoles, 
French and American characters. Negro 
life enters. Racial superstitions, bloody 
feuds, the history of a family through 
several generations, all in a setting that 
is the very essence of romance, combined 
to give Cable an immense popularity. 
Up to 1885, when he moved to Boston, 
he continued to write books that proved 


the richness of his field and the skill 
with which he could handle it; after that 
time his work, though large in quantity, 
lost much of its significance. 

Younger than Cable, Thomas Nelson 
Page (1853-1922) was equally skillful 
in his portraiture of aspects of the Old 
South. He was a mere boy in Virginia 
during the war, his home in the midst 
of the fighting. He grew up to become a 
Richmond lawyer, but his real interest 
was in writing about Old Virginia life. 
“Marse Chan,” a short story, appeared 
in 1884 and was followed by a collection 
of such stories, In Ole Virginia, in 1887. 
His field is plantation life before the war, 
set in contrast with the conditions that 
followed. The stories are told, in dialect, 
by an old negro, simply, but with such 
skill that we feel the truth of the pic- 
tures they present. Through the negro’s 
eyes the romantic charm of the Old South 
is revealed. Page wrote many other 
short stories, in the same vein, during 
the next ten years. In 1898 he pub- 
lished Red Rock, first in a series of long 
romances, not so original and convincing 
as his earlier work. 

For the truest interpretation of the 
old-time negro, however, we go not to 
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Cable or Page but to Joel Chandler 
Harris (1848-1908). As a schoolboy of 
twelve he became interested in a little 
paper, somewhat like the Spectator, which 
_ was being published on a Georgia planta- 
tion. He wrote to the editor for a job, and 
was givena chance to learn the printing 
business. On the plantation he learned 
many things besides typesetting—negro 
life, for example, and the things he 
found in books in the fine library. Later 
he had newspaper positions in Macon, 
New Orleans, and Atlanta, and for 
twenty-five years, beginning in 1876, he 
was on the staff of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. Here he began by writing negro 
sketches, the genesis of the famous 
Uncle Remus stories. In 1880 Uncle 
Remus: His Songs and Sayings proved 
the originality and vital power of the 
work Harris was able to do. The book 
contains, for example, folklore and 
legend dear to all lovers of such records 
of a childlike time. It contains negro 
songs, accurately reproducing negro 
rhythms, not literary imitations. It is 
also a mine for the study of negro dialect. 
Most of all, Harris created an original 
character, as real as Cooper’s Natty 


Bumppo. Uncle Remus transcends the 
stories he tells. In him his race is incar- 
nate. 


This sketch of some of the new forces 
operative in the South, coupled withwhat 
has been previously said about the simi- 
lar movements in other parts of the 
country, is incomplete, for many names 
could be added, many books and poems. 
But it is sufficient to show the transfor- 
mation that was under way. It was the 
first answer to Whitman’s challenge. In 
a certain sense, the full scope of the 
movement is best seen in the life and 
work of Mark Twain. To that story, 
therefore, we now turn as a conclusion 
to this chapter. 


Mark Twatn (1835-1910) 


To most people, Mark Twain is our 
great American humorist. Bill Nye, Ar- 
temus Ward, Mark Twain—these men 
lived at the same time, tortured the 
language and its spelling into misshapen 
and frightful forms, told tall stories sol- 
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emnly, and supplied anecdotes for the 
delectation of a joke-loving public in 
days before the comic-strip had been 
invented. 

But such a view, at least so far as 
Mark Twain is concerned, is not correct. 
Neither is it correct to view him as just 
a writer of boy’s books, or of funny travel 
guides. Elements in his work that were 
long obscured by his popularity as a 
humorist are now seen to be of great 
interest. Underneath the jester was a 
man who looked into what America was 
coming to be, and into himself, and told 
us something of what he saw. His books 
contributed to the new literature that 
was growing up in America after the 
war. He helps us to understand his 
period, just as Franklin and Emerson 
helped us to understand earlier phases 
of American life and thought. 

The River. Let us begin by contrast- 
ing his life, just the geography of it or 
the scenes which it brought into its com- 
pass, with that of writers like Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, or Whittier. The 
New Englanders were of New England. 
They traveled, some of them, but their 
roots, the sources of their vitality, were 
in their native region. So, too, with the 
southern writers, men like Hayne and 
his group, or Sidney Lanier. When 
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Cable moved to Boston he lost his con- 
tact with the invisible sources that had 
reached him in New Orleans. Harte, 
Miller, grabbed as much ore as they 
could in their western homes, and carried 
it away, supporting themselves abroad 
on its crumbling stores. 

But Mark Twain’s geography—con- 
sider how it spread from that little river 
town where he passed his boyhood, until 
if we put it into a map its lines resemble 
nothing so much as the map of a great 
railway system, sprawling across a con- 
tinent, but tied together by terminal 
and division points. Or it is like an 
enormous tree, its roots in Hannibal, 
where he was a boy, its trunk reaching 
to New Orleans and the Gulf; with a 
great branch reaching to California on 
the west, and another, more slender, to 
Hawaii; with another great branch ex- 
tending to the Atlantic seaboard, and an- 
other, again more slender, to Europe and 
the Mediterranean lands. And this image 
of the tree is a sound one, for all these 
branches are parts of the life of Mark 
Twain, while the roots remained, always, 
in the Valley, and the trunk is the Father 
of Waters. 

Now let us fill in this outline. He was 
born Samuel L. Clemens, in Florida, 
Missouri, where there were twenty-one 
houses, in 1835, late in the 
autumn. His parents, good 
people, came from Virginia. 
In 1835 they left a Tenn- 
esseemountaintown,where 
they had paused on their 
course from Virginia, and 
proceeded to Missouri. 
We have already seen, 
more than once in our 
story, how constantly this 
westward movement went 
on, from Virginia and Car- 
olina across the mountains 
to Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, and then to Indi- 
ana, Ilinois, and the 
states west of the great 
river. Lincoln was born 
of such a migration. 

When Sam Clemens was 
four years old, his par- 
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ents moved to Hannibal, on the river, 
a bit larger than the town of his 
birth. Hannibal was a sleepy town 
where just two things happened every 
day—the arrival of the boats, one from 
Keokuk, the other from St. Louis. Of 
his boyhood we need not treat; it is set 
forth delectably in Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn. When he was twelve 
his father died, and Sam had to make a 
living. For ten years he was a printer, 
at first in Hannibal with his brother, 
then, for more than a year, in New York. 

He was homesick for the river. He 
also had no mind to live forever on a 
printer’s pay. Back in Hannibal, he 
concocted a wild scheme for making a 
fortune in South American coco, and en- 
gaged passage down the river to New 
Orleans. He met Horace Bixby, a lordly 
pilot, on the Paul Jones, and Bixby 
agreed to teach him “‘the river,” so that 
he, too, could be a pilot. What it meant 
“to learn the river,” its shifting currents, 
its treacherous sands, its innumerable 
twists and bends, he tells us in his books; 
tells, also, how great were pilots, not in- 
ferior to kings. The river pilot became 
Mark Twain’s hero, his substitute for 
knights in shining armor. He associated 
with royalty in later days; royalty pro- 
duced in him no such effect as Pilot 
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M-A-R-K TWAIN! 


Horace Bixby and his colleagues of the 
river. 

For four years he followed the river. 
He afterwards said that during this time 
he met every possible type of character. 
The years were the most fruitful in his 
experience. Some of his biographers 
have compared them with the college 
experience of other men, but this is in- 
adequate. College does not ordinarily 
give a man what Mark Twain garnered 
from his river experiences. It was not 
merely that some of his best books, per- 
haps all his best books, are related di- 
rectly or indirectly to what he learned of 
life there. It is that here, as at no later 
time, he gave himself unreservedly to 
something that appealed to every fiber 
of his being. On the river he found free- 
dom, which is all that life can give. 
There was reality, an actual accomplish- 
ment. There was intense study and 
mastery; piloting a big steamboat on the 
Mississippi is not boy’s work. There 
was romance, getting away from every- 
day experience of small town life to what 
seemed to him, and was, an ampler life. 
It was exactly comparable, in Mark 
Twain’s case, to Melville’s voyage on a 
whaler to the South Seas, out of which 
issued not merely Typee and Moby Dick 
but the central spiritual experience of his 
life, the basis of his philosophy. 

The West. With the coming of war, 
commercial traffic on the Mississippi 
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ceased. After a half-hearted attempt to 
organize a brigade for service in the 
southern army, Mark Twain went to 
Nevada with his brother. In Carson 
City he reported the doings of the terri- 
torial legislature. In Nevada City he 
came into contact with the gold mad- 
ness, then at its height. He had visions 
of sudden and enormous wealth. He 
learned a great deal about mining and 
miners. There were bloodthirsty In- 
dians, vigilance committees, “bad”? men 
of every variety, infinite journalistic 
“copy.” He still thought of river days, 
for he signed some papers “Mark 
Twain,” familiar phrase to the ears of a 
pilot. 

Gold failed to come his way, except 
the gold of experience that he seized 
upon almost unconsciously. In San 
Francisco he joined the staff of the Call, 
met numerous brilliant young writers, 
learned much from Bret Harte. He 
wrote many sketches, used later in some 
of his books. For a brief time he 
pursued the mirage of mining once 
more, a rough experience. In camp one 
day he heard about a jumping frog. 

Up to this time Mark Twain had done 
little to indicate the man he was. His 
paper had sent him to the Sandwich 
Islands for a time, as a special cor- 
respondent. He had won some local 
fame as a humorist. He was a good 
reporter. In all this, however, was 
nothing very much out of the ordinary. 
San Francisco had many young report- 
ers as good as he. Then came the 
episode of the frog. He first used it in a 
newspaper. In 1867 he revised it, 
changed the title, put it with other 
pieces, and published The Celebrated 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras County and 
Other Sketches. This date has already 
figured in our story. It marks the 
beginning of the new era in American 
literature. In the next year, 1868, we 
remember, Bret Harte published The 
Luck of Roaring Camp; in 1871, Pike 
County Ballads appeared, and Songs of 
the Sierras, and the Hoosier School- 
master. Thus Mark Twain’s extrava- 
ganzas about a jumping frog and other 
western curiosities have a value quite 
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beyond their undeniable power to enter- 
tain. The time was ripe for a literature 
that should express a new point of view. 
The little book, and some lectures he 
gave about the Sandwich Islands, con- 
vinced him that he could make a fortune 
by easier means than mining gold. He 
proceeded to collect more curiosities. 
A tourist ship about to sail with a party 
of American pilgrims to the Holy Land 
provided the means. He decided to ac- 
company his fellow countrymen. His 
paper commissioned him to write a series 
of letters telling how the Old World 
looked to western eyes. 

Old World. Other men had gone 
from America to Europe and had writ- 
ten of what they saw. We recall Irving’s 
English sketches, Longfellow’s sentimen- 
tal romance, Outre Mer, and, in Mark 
Twain’s own period, Bayard Taylor’s 
travel books. But these men were bred 
in the European tradition; Mark Twain 
was a thorough American. Innocents 
Abroad (1869) was a very new type of 
travel book. 

The book is not wholly humorous, 
though its absurdities helped greatly in 
its marketing. To the writing, its au- 


thor brought his knowledge of all parts 
of the American scene—the cities west 
and east, its great river, mirror of the 
highest reach of commerce before the 
war; its variegated gold-crazed West. 
He knew, he said, every possible va- 
riety of human personality. He believed, 
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like Whitman, in the greatness of Amer- 
ica, its destiny, its power. All these 
things were in his mind as he set down, 
truthfully he insists, what he saw on 
this journey with a crowd of American 
tourists. Such expeditions are common 
enough now, and the reactions of Ameri- 
cans of all types to old-world scenes 
have long infested our books and count- 
less conversations in our living-rooms 
and country clubs. But in 1869 this was 
not so. Mark Twain looked upon the 
journey as a great lark, as did his com- 
panions, and, later, his readers. Their 
reaction was part of the post-war 
psychology. America was safe, now, was 
great and prosperous, and was destined 
to grow still greater and more prosper- 
ous. As for Europe, that was largely a 
hoary joke. 

The book, therefore, appealed largely 
to American self-love. There is much 
more in it, of course, than mere jest. 
Mark Twain could appreciate beauty, 
and we come upon passages of wonderful _ 
descriptive charm. He could appreciate 
that which is old, also, if it was sound 
and healthful. What he hated was sen- 
timentality and pretense, clinging to an 
ancient thing merely because it is an- 
cient. He had a sense of the practical, 
of progress, of the disposition to be up 
and doing, of the necessity for reform in 
sanitation. He loved to extract humor 
from sharp contrasts, and from gross 
exaggeration. So equipped, he wrote 
Innocents Abroad, and proved his skill 
and his acumen by producing a book that 
sold a hundred thousand copies in three 
years. There could be no higher proof 
of success, judged by American stand- 
ards. 

In Innocents Abroad Mark Twain had 
reported an expedition from hustling 
America to the old world whence Amer- 
ica had come, how many years, or was it 
centuries, before. In A Connecticut 
Yankee at King Arthurs Court (1889), 
he made a second excursion, this time 
into medieval history. On the surface, 
it is a sort of modernization of the old 
tales of chivalry, or rather a judgment 
of that age by the standards of the pres- 
ent. Looked at quite literally, not 
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through the glamour of romance, chiv- 
alry is absurd enough, no doubt. One 
can imagine (or can one imagine?) 
Arthur and Lancelot and Guinevere, 
in antique costumes, mingling with the 
Broadway crowds. They might do in a 
pageant, but how dreadfully out of place 
and out of date they would be in reality. 
Mark Twain, a modern man, takes his 
knowledge of the world of today with 
him on an imaginary visit to King Arthur’s 
court, and subjects that old life to merci- 
less analysis. It is good fun, and does 
no harm, not even to chivalry and 
romance. We laugh at the story easily 
enough. 

There are in the book, however, as in 
Innocents Abroad, things deeper than the 
ridicule and the exaggeration. Mark 
Twain hated all manner of oppression. 
Feudalism, to him as to Whitman, was 
evil. So he attacked its cruelty, its cloak 
of ineffectiveness and incompetence. He 
brought in many things not a part of the 
Arthurian story; ignorance and cruelty 
wherever it existed in past ages called 
forth his contempt. 

These books are filled with entertain- 
ment in the greatest variety. One 
should read them rather than about 
them. But here and now our chief need 
is to realize how completely their atti- 
tude differs from America’s older atti- 
tude toward Europe. Mark Twain 
judged Europe not in accordance with 
tradition, or education, or the reverence 
due to age, but as it appeared to him 
and to thousands for whom he spoke. 
Walt Whitman, we remember, rejected 
even Shakespeare because he was “feu- 
dal.” 

River Country Again. In 1871 Mark 
Twain went to Hartford, Connecticut, 
to live. Here, or near by, he made his 
headquarters until his death in 1910. 
He had Charles Dudley Warner for a 
neighbor; many people visited him. 
From time to time he set forth on his 
travels, sometimes to lecture. He made 
fortunes, lost them, built them up again 
and paid all his debts. He lived on a 
lavish scale; his ordinary expenses were 
those of a prince. But he also wrote his 
best books during these years. They 
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are about himself, and their heart is to 
be found in the river country of his 
youth. 

These books are Roughing It (1872); 
The Gilded Age (with Charles Dudley 
Warner, 1874); The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer (1876); Life on the Mississippi 
(1883); The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn (1885); and Pudd’nhead Wilson 
(1894). _ Centuries hence, men who wish 
to reconstruct the life of the heart of 
our continent in the period with which 
they deal, will return to these books. 
They constitute a portion of that new 
American literature for which Whitman 
pleaded. 

This is not to say that the books are of 
great distinction as literary art. They 
are too uneven for that; we have more 
nearly flawless books. Their greatness 
is in their sincerity and truth, in their 
exact knowledge, and in the new forms 
and style in which they are written. 
Cooper and Irving, we remember, had 
attempted to reconstruct past eras, to 
make them live again in the established 
forms of literature. But they had only 
partial knowledge, and they gave only a 
partial interpretation. Even Hawthorne, 
analyzing Puritanism, did not give all the 
truth. Mark Twain could not abide 
historical romances, because they do 
not tell the truth. The period he chose 
for his own field was near enough at 
hand for him to be sure of his materials; 
he was not just an observer in search of 
“copy”; he was writing of himself. So 
the books are a sort of autobiography, 
altered, of course, in many details, 
heightened in effect, enlivened by epi- 
sodes, adventures, characters that were 
not necessarily a part of his own ex- 
perience but truthful none the less. The 
boyhood he describes is, in part, his own 
boyhood; in part it shows us the boy he 
would like to have been. And consider 
the range of the material: pioneering in 
the West, steamboating on the river, 
scathing satire of the gilded age that 
followed Reconstruction, the tragedy of 
slavery. 

The books cover too vast a territory 
for review. Roughing It is the story of 
the journey to Nevada and California. 
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The Gilded Age, only a part of it Mark 
Twain’s, has the continent for its setting, 
the widespread corruption of the 1870's for 
its theme. The other books in the series 
deal more directly with what he had 
learned in his days on or near the great 
river. While he was writing them, he re- 
visited the scenes; to his recollections of his 
youth, therefore, he applied the test of later 
acquaintance. They have in them the 
vitality that always belonged to Mark 
Twain. They contain thrilling incidents, 
rich humor, descriptive passages of rare 
distinction. Through them courses the 
great river; their background is the 
limitless expanse of midwestern America; 
their aim is the re-creation of a life 
of which Mark Twain had been a part. 
These things they picture, not in a vast 
and orderly structure, but irregularly, 
in episodes, through various devices, 
sometimes in careless and slovenly form, 
sometimes in passages of breath-taking 
power. But out of it all somehow 
emerges a picture, vital, intense, of a 
great cross-section of American life. 
The Man. Mark Twain’s death, in 
1910, brought to an end a life-story 
more amazing than any to be found else- 
where in our literary annais. He may 
be compared with Franklin in his swift 
rise from obscurity and poverty to world- 
wide fame; but while Franklin exerted 
profound influence upon our thought, 
he was, after all, only slightly connected 
with our literature. The two men had 
much in common: their hatred of in- 
sincerity, sentimentality, tyranny; their 
humor; their practical sense; their ca- 
pacity for understanding the ordinary 
man; their enormous popular appeal. 
Yet Franklin’s was the superior nature, 
for he was not confused or led astray by 
the material things which he knew so well 
how to handle; wealth and worldly honors 
never deflected him from his course. 
Mark Twain saw clearly enough the 
evils of the Gilded Age, but he lived in 
that age and was a part of it. There 
was a conflict within him; he had a dual 
personality. Symbol of one side of his 
personality was the spirit that is always 
going to and fro in the earth, mocking, 
and walking up and down in it. He is 
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the average man, scornful of what he 
does not understand, worshipful toward 
practical achievement, deferring not to 
kings, it is true, but ready to make 
obeisance before captains of industry. He 
has the average man’s love of the jest, 
of irreverence, as well as his common 
sense and his boast that he cannot be 
taken in by flummery. Mark Twain 
has infinite knowledge of Whitman’s 
democrat, hater of sham and tyranny. 
He makes fun for the multitude, tosses 
cap and bells into the air, confronts 
hoary idols with hearty western laugh- 
ter. And he proves his competence by 
his ability to succeed. 

But there was another side to this rich 
and lovable and altogether human per- 
sonality. He was not altogether happy, 
in spite of his honors, his wealth, his 
worldwide fame. Some of his later writ- 
ings show this, his doubts, his fatalism. 
Men, he sought to make himself believe, 
falsely, are not responsible. Fate makes 
them what they are. The Gilded Age is 
what we must expect. It was not in 
such a mood that Whitman sounded his 
challenge to a successful and victorious 
America to meet new and greater strug- 
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gles for liberty. There is no exaltation 
in Mark Twain as there was in Emerson 
and Whitman. Yet beneath the jester’s 
garb we catch glimpses, more than once, 
of a clear-sighted and often tortured hu- 
man being. In an inner sanctuary of his 
heart always burned a flame, an idealism 
often choked and blinded by the com- 
plex life he looked upon and never mas- 
tered. In his best moments, his life is 
expressed for us, as it was for him, by the 
symbol of the pilot, at the wheel of the 
great river boat, guiding his craft down 
the mighty river, master of destiny. 


SUMMARY 


Whitman, we remember, said that 
success carried within itself the seeds of 
something that will in time make a 
greater struggle necessary. He wrote 
this shortly before the outbreak of the 
war that was to try, terribly, the sound- 
ness of the structure on which the Amer- 
ican experiment was based. So far, it 
was an experiment. The structure stood 
the strain, though fearfully shaken, and 
with an aftermath of physical and spir- 
itual woe without precedent in our 
annals. 

But Whitman applied the thought, 
voiced the warning, over and over again. 
Lanier sought, by different means, to 
express the same warning. His gospel 
was the need for a return to the old 
knightly virtues of chivalry; Whitman’s 
was a gospel of brotherhood and under- 
standing, like Lincoln’s; both saw the 
dangers brought by the new prosperity. 


NOTES AND 


1. This chapter is very long, but it is so 
planned as to give a clear picture of the period 
1865-1900. It need not be read entirely through 
at first; a better plan is to get clearly in mind 
the setting (the paragraphs on industrial ex- 
pansion); then the sections on Lanier and Whit- 
man may follow, with the study of the selections 
from their writings. Follow the same method 
with later sections of the chapter, ending with 
Mark Twain. Then go back to the text and 
review it, making the material your own. Pay 
special attention to the paragraphs connecting 
the main divisions of the chapter. Remember 
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It is easy to look back upon a great 
war and to see the destruction it has 
wrought. It is less easy to foresee what 
Whitman called “the ossification of the 
spirit” that may follow. For, during a 
conflict, men are exalted by ideals out- 
side themselves for which they are fight- 
ing. Afterwards, they collect the goods 
of this world; ideals become merely 
words, or are mocked at. 

So America prospered, expanded, grew 
the giant that she is today. 

The changes in our literature were not 
less extraordinary. The old romantic 
ideals faded. Men became realists. 
Many of the effects were good. It is al- 
ways good to face facts, to see clearly. 
The western writers we have reviewed 
brought new forms and methods of writ- 
ing, pointed the way, at last, to a true 
American literature. Out of regional 
studies we were laying some of the founda- 
tions for understanding America. 

There was something lacking. The 
literature we have reviewed was imper- 
fect, inferior in many respects to the 
literature of the earlier national period. 
In the minor writers, Bret Harte, Miller, 
and others, we have some of the new 
materials, nothing more. In a major 
writer, ike Mark Twain, we have much 
that suggests the sweep and power of a 
greater expression, but we have, also, 
the sense of conflict, of life imperfectly 
understood. We close our review of the 
period with a sense of this two-fold in- 
completeness, in expression and inter- 
pretation. 


QUESTIONS 


two things that are to be done: first, get the 
story of the man’s life and work; second, learn 
the relation of this to the main subject of the 
chapter, so that the whole, when you finally 
leave it, presents a unified picture, not a series 
of unrelated biographies. 

2. What questions had been settled by the 
war of 1861-1865? What effects were apparent 
in the South? What happened in the North 
and West? What was the effect on labor 
conditions, and how was this effect met? What 
was “another side to the picture”? Interesting 
supplementary reading will be found in the series. 
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A History of American Life, published by Mac- 
millan, especially the volume by Allan Nevins, 
The Emergence of Modern America. 

3. Sidney Lanier. In the opening paragraph 
is suggested a comparison between Lanier and 
Longfellow. Follow this out (a) from the study 
of the accounts given in this book; (b) from your 
own study of their writings. 

Next, note and be able to explain the side- 
headings used as topical divisions in this ac- 
count of Lanier. 

Does Lanier have any claim to be included 
in this chapter apart from chronology? How 
does he illustrate the new era? In what respects 
does he belong to the old one? 

Subjects for written reports: (a) Lanier and 
St. Francis of Assisi; (b) Lanier as a poet of 
nature; (c) Lanier and chivalry; (d) Lanier as 
a musician; (e) Lanier’s theory of verse, and his 
practice; (f) Lanier and Poe. 

4. Whitman. Explain the following terms and 
topics used in the account of Whitman: (a) How 
he differed from Lanier; (b) the meaning of the 
section headings (Brooklyn Ferry, Specimen 
Days, Democratic Vistas, “Twilight of the 
Dawn”); (c) Whitman’s idea of democracy as 
compared with Emerson’s; (d) Whitman’s idea 
of the relation of state and nation; (e) his idea 
of a league of nations; (f) his idea of the litera- 
ture of the past, and of a new American litera- 
ture; (g) the value of his thought to us today. 

5. Interlude. What have the poets of this 
group in common? Why is the section called 
“Interlude”? 

6. The West. Show the connection of Whit- 
man to the literature reviewed in this section. 
Which writer, do you think, would he have 
considered nearest his ideal? Did he have any- 
thing more in mind than this literature rep- 
resents? 

Why are the years 1867-1871 important? 
Note the influence of Dickens on the literature 
of this period. Why do you suppose he appealed 
so strongly to these men? What great English 
novelist had chief influence on American fiction 
before the war, and why? 

7. New Aims and Methods. What were they? 
Define “regional.” Were Harte, Miller, Eggles- 
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ton, Hay, “regional” writers? Do you think 
of any recent writers that could be so classified? 

One or more of the writers may be drawn 
upon for special reading and report. 

8. Mark Twain. Explain the headings (The 
River, The West, Old World, River Country 
Again, The Man.) 

Is it right to regard Mark Twain merely as a 
humorist? Why, or why not? 

Report on some of the books named in the 
section. 

Contrast Mark Twain’s attitude toward King 
Arthur with Lanier’s and point out the sig- 
nificance of the difference. 

Sum up Mark Twain’s excellences and his 
defects. 

9. Some dates, for those who need them: 
1850- California admitted as a state, 1850. 

1860. | Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, first edi- 

tion, 1855. Melville’s Moby Dick, 

1851. The Atlantic: Monthly estab- 

lished, 1857. Hayne and Timrod 

writing during this decade. 
Hawthorne died, 1864. Whitman’s 

Drum Taps, 1865; Democratic Vistas, 

1870. Lanier’s Tiger Lilies, 1867. 

Whittier’s Snow-Bound, 1866. Miss 

Alcott’s Little Women, 1868-1869. 

Twain’s Innocents Abroad, 1869. 
Financial crisis, 1873, followed by wide- 

spread labor troubles. Lowell’s es- 

says published during this decade. 

Lanier’s Poems, 1876. Twain’s Tom 

Sawyer, 1876. Cables Old Creole 

Days, 1879, and The Grandissimes, 

1880. Remember the date 1871 for 

Hay’s Pike County Ballads, Miller’s 

Songs of the Sierras, and Eggleston’s 

Hoosier Schoolmaster. 

1880- Emerson, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, 

1900. Whittier, Whitman, and Holmes 

died during this period. Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s Ramona, 1884. Page's 
Marse Chan, 1884, and In Ole Vir- 
ginia, 1887. Twain’s Life on the Mis- 
sissippi, The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn, and Pudd’nhead Wilson 
belong in this period. 


1860- 
1870. 


1870- 
1880. 
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THE WAVING OF THE CORN 


Plowman, whose gnarly hand yet kindly 
wheeled 
Thy plow to ring this solitary tree 
With clover, whose round plat, reserved 


a-field, 
In cool, green radius twice my length may 
be— 
Scanting the corn thy furrows else might 
yield, 5 
To pleasure August, bees, fair thoughts, 
and me, 


That here come oft together—daily I, 
Stretched prone in summer’s mortal 


ecstasy, 
Do stir with thanks to thee, as stirs this 
morn 
With waving of the corn. 10 


Unseen, the farmer’s boy from round the 
hill 
Whistles a snatch that seeks his soul 
unsought, 
And fills some time with tune, howbeit 
shrill; 
'The cricket tells straight on his simple 
thought — 
Nay, ’tis the cricket’s way of being still; 
‘The peddler bee drones in, and gossips 


naught; 16 
Far down the wood, a one-desiring 
dove 

Times me the beating of the heart of 
love— 

And these be all the sounds that mix, each 
morn, 

With waving of the corn. 20 


From here to where the louder passions 
dwell, 
Green leagues of hilly separation roll; 
Trade ends where yon far clover ridges 
swell. 
Ye terrible Towns, ne’er claim the trem- 
bling soul 


That, craftless all to buy or hoard or sell, 

From out your deadly complex quarrel 

stole, 26 

To company with large amiable trees, 

Suck honey summer with unjealous 
bees, 

And take Time’s strokes as softly as this 
morn 

Takes waying of the corn. 


sere ING SONG 


Look off, dear Love, across the sallow 
sands, 
And mark yon meeting of the sun and 
sea, 
How long they kiss in sight of all the lands. 
Ah! longer, longer, we. 


Now in the sea’s red vintage melts the sun, 

As Egypt’s pearl dissolved in rosy wine, 6 

And Cleopatra night drinks all. ’Tis done, 
Love, lay thine hand in mine. 


Come forth, sweet stars, and comfort 
heaven’s heart; 
Glimmer, ye waves, round else-unlighted 
sands. 10 
O Night! divorce our sun and sky apart, 
Never our lips, our hands. 


mae SPRINGS 


In the heart of the Hills of Life, I know 
Two springs that with unbroken flow 
Forever pour their lucent streams 

Into my soul’s far Lake of Dreams. 


Not larger than two eyes, they lie 5 
Beneath the many-changing sky 
And mirror all of life and time— 
Serene and dainty pantomime. 
6. Egypt’s pearl. According to Pliny, Cleopatra drank 


a ee! of wine in which she had dissolved a precious 
pearl. 
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Shot through with lights of stars and 
dawns, 

And shadowed sweet by ferns and fawns— 

Thus heaven and earth together vie 11 

Their shining depths to sanctify. 


Always when the large Form of Love 

Is hid by storms that rage above, 

I gaze in my two springs and see 15 
Love in his very verity. 


Always when Faith with stifling stress 

Of grief hath died in bitterness, 

I gaze in my two springs and see 

A Faith that smiles immortally. 20 


Always when Charity and Hope, 
In darkness bounden, feebly grope, 
I gaze in my two springs and see 
A Light that sets my captives free. 


Always, when Art on perverse wing 25 
Flies where I cannot hear him sing, 

I gaze in my two springs and see 

A charm that brings him back to me. 


When Labor faints, and Glory fails, 

And coy Reward in sighs exhales, 30 
I gaze in my two springs and see 
Attainment full and heavenly. 


O Love, O Wife, thine eyes are they— 
My springs from out whose shining gray 
Issue the sweet, celestial streams 35 
That feed my life’s bright Lake of Dreams. 


Oval and large and passion-pure 

And gray and wise and honor-sure; 

Soft as a dying violet-breath 

Yet calmly unafraid of death; 40 


Thronged, like two dovecotes of gray 
doves, 

With wife’s and mother’s and poor-folk’s 
loves, 

And home-loves and high glory-loves 

And science-loves and story-loves, 


And loves for all that God and man 45 
In art and Nature make or plan, 

And lady-loves for spidery lace 

And broideries and supple grace, 
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And diamonds and the whole sweet round 
Of littles that large life compound, 50 
And loves for God and God’s bare truth, 
And loves for Magdalen and Ruth, 


Dear eyes, dear eyes and rare complete— 
Being heavenly-sweet and earthly-sweet— 
I marvel that God made you mine, 55 
For when He frowns ’tis then ye shine! 


THE MOCKING-BIRD 


Superb and sole, upon a pluméd spray 
That o’er the general leafage boldly 


grew, 
He summed the woods in song; or typic 
drew 
The watch of hungry hawks, the lone 
dismay 
Of languid doves when long their lovers 
stray, 5 
And all birds’ passion-plays that sprinkle 
dew 


At morn in brake or bosky avenue. 
Whate’er birds did or dreamed, this bird 
could say. 
Then down he shot, bounced airily along 
The sward, twitched-in a grasshopper, 
made song 10 
Midflight, perched, prinked, and to his 
art again. 
Sweet Science, this large riddle read me 
plain: 
How may the death of that dull insect be 
The life of yon trim Shakespeare on the 
tree? 


MARSH SONG—AT SUNSET 


Over the monstrous shambling sea, 
Over the Caliban sea, 

Bright Ariel-cloud, thou lingerest; 

O wait, O wait, in the warm red West— 
Thy Prospero [ll be. 5 


Over the humped and fishy sea, 
Over the Caliban sea, 
O cloud in the West, like a thought in the 
heart 
3. typic drew, represented by means of his song. 
Marsh Song. 2. Caliban, like Caliban—i.e., rough and 


monstrous. Note the other comparisons with characters 
from The Tempest. 
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Of pardon, loose thy wing, and start, 
And do a grace for me. 10 


Over the huge and huddling sea, 
Over the Caliban sea, 
Bring hither my brother Antonio—Man 
My injurer. Night breaks the ban; 
Brother, I pardon thee. 15 


THE MARSHES OF GLYNN 


Glooms of the live-oaks, beautiful-braided 
and woven 
With intricate shades of the vines that 
myriad-cloven 
Clamber the forks of the multiform 
boughs— 
Emerald twilights— 
Virginal shy lights, 5 
Wrought of the leaves to allure to the 
whisper of vows, 
When lovers pace timidly down through 
the green colonnades 
Of the dim, sweet woods, of the dear dark 
woods, 
Of the heavenly woods and glades, 
That run to the radiant marginal sand- 
beach within 10 
The wide sea-marshes of Glynn— 


Beautiful glooms, soft dusks in the noon- 
day fire— 

Wildwood privacies, closets of lone desire, 

Chamber from chamber parted with waver- 
ing arras of leaves— 

Cells for the passionate pleasure of prayer 
to the soul that grieves, 15 

Pure with a sense of the passing of saints 
through the wood, 

Cool for the dutiful weighing of ill with 
good— 


O braided dusks of the oak and woven 
shades of the vine, 

While the riotous noonday sun of the 
June-day long did shine, 

Ye held me fast in your heart and I held 
you fast in mine; 20 

But now when the noon is no more, and 
riot is rest, 

And the sun is await at the ponderous 
gate of the West, 
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And the slant, yellow beam down the wood- 
aisle doth seem 
Like a lane into heaven that leads from a 


dream— 
Aye, now, when my soul all day hath 
drunken the soul of the oak, 25 


And my heart is at ease from men, and the 
wearisome sound of the stroke 
Of the scythe of time and the trowel of 
_ trade is low, 
And belief overmasters doubt, and I 
know that I know, 
And my spirit is grown to a lordly great 
compass within, 
That the length and the breadth and the 
sweep of the marshes of Glynn 30 
Will work me no fear like the fear they 
have wrought me of yore 
When length was fatigue, and when 
breadth was but bitterness sore, 
And when terror and shrinking and dreary 
unnamable pain 
Drew over me out of the merciless miles 
of the plain— 


Oh, now, unafraid, I am fain to face 35 
The vast, sweet visage of space. 
To the edge of the wood I am drawn, 
T am drawn, 
Where the gray beach glimmering runs, as 
a belt of the dawn, 
For a mete and a mark 
To the forest-dark— 40 
So, 
Affable live-oak, leaning low— 
Thus—with your favor—soft, with a 
reverent hand 
(Not lightly touching your person, Lord 
of the land!), 
Bending your beauty aside, with a step I 


stand 45 
On the firm-packed sand, 
Free 
By a world of marsh that borders a world 
of sea. 


Sinuous southward and sinuous northward 
the shimmering band 
Of the sand-beach fastens the fringe of 
the marsh to the folds of the land. 50 
Inward and outward to northward and 
southward the beach-lines linger 
and curl 
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As a silver-wrought garment that clings to 
and follows the firm, sweet limbs of 
a girl. 
Vanishing, swerving, evermore curving 
again into sight, 
Softly the sand-beach wavers away to a 
dim, gray looping of light. 
And what if behind me to westward the 
wall of the woods stands high? 55 
The world lies east; how ample, the 
marsh and the sea and the sky! 
A league and a league of marsh-grass, 
waist-high, broad in the blade, 
Green, and all of a height, and unflecked 
with a light or a shade, 
Stretch leisurely off, in a pleasant plain, 
To the terminal blue of the main. 60 
Oh, what is abroad in the marsh and the 
terminal sea? 
Somehow my soul seems suddenly free 
From the weighing of fate and the sad 
discussion of sin, 
By the length and the breadth and the 
sweep of the marshes of Glynn. 


Ye marshes, how candid and simple and 
nothing-withholding and free 65 

Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer 
yourselves to the sea! 

Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the 
rains and the sun, 

Ye spread and span like the catholic man 
who hath mightily won 

God out of knowledge and good out of 
infinite pain 

And sight out of blindness and purity out 
of a stain. 70 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the 
watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the great- 
ness of God; 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the 
marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space 
*twixt the marsh and the skies; 

By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends 
in the sod 75 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the great- 
ness of God. 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the 
greatness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal 
marshes of Glynn. 
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And the sea lends large, as the marsh; lo, 
out of his plenty the sea 

Pours fast; full soon the time of the flood- 
tide must be. 80 

Look how the grace of the sea doth go 

About and about through the intricate 
channels that flow 

Here and there, 

Everywhere, 

Till his waters have flooded the uttermost 
creeks and the low-lying lanes, 85 

And the marsh is meshed with a million 
veins, 

That like as with rosy and silvery essences 
flow 

In the rose-and-silver evening glow. 

Farewell, my lord Sun! 

The creeks overflow; a thousand rivulets run 

*Twixt the roots of the sod; the blades of 
the marsh-grass stir; 91 

Passeth a hurrying sound of wings that 
westward whirr; 

Passeth, and all is still; and the currents 
cease to run; 

And the sea and the marsh are one. 


How still the plains of the waters be! 95 
The tide is in his ecstasy. 
The tide is at his highest height; 
And it is night. 


And now from the Vast of the Lord will 
the waters of sleep 
Roll in on the souls of men, 100 
But who will reveal to our waking ken 
The forms that swim and the shapes that 
creep! 
Under the waters of sleep? 
And I would I could know what swimmeth 
below when the tide comes in 105 
On the length and the breadth of the mar- 
velous marshes of Glynn. 


—— 
LIFE AND SONG 
“Tf life were caught by a clarionet, 
And a wild heart, throbbing in the reed, 


Should thrill its joy and trill its fret, 
And utter its heart in every deed, 


“Then would this breathing clarionet 5 
Type what the poet fain would be; 


6. Type, represent. 
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For none o’ the singers ever yet 
Has wholly lived his minstrelsy, 


“Or clearly sung his true, true thought, 
Or utterly bodied forth his life, 10 
Or out of life and song has wrought 
The perfect one of man and wife; 


10. bodied forth, expressed. 
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“Or lived and sung, that Life and Song 
Might each express the other’s all, 

Careless if life or art were long 15 
Since both were one, to stand or fall, 


“So that the wonder struck the crowd, 
Who shouted it about the land: 

His song was only living aloud, 19 
His work, a singing with his hand!” 


s 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


The Waving of the Corn. 1. What does Lanier 
like in nature? Why does he dislike cities? 
What kind of temperament do you think he 
has? Compare him with Bryant in these 
matters. 

2. What are the meter and the rime-scheme? 
Why is the refrain (“waving of the corn”) used? 
Is the rhythm gay, rapturous, placid, or sad? 
Read passages aloud to support your opinion. 

Evening Song and My Springs. 1. Lanier ad- 
dressed these love-songs to his wife. How do 
they differ in feeling from Poe’s “To Helen” 
(page 209) and “To One in Paradise” (page 
209)? Quote lines that best illustrate the dif- 
ference. 

2. Explain the personifications and other 
figures of speech in both poems. How do they 
differ from Poe’s figures of speech? 

3. Which poet is the more musical? The 
more thoughtful? Read passages aloud to the 
class to support your opinion. 

The Mocking Bird. 1. What is the thought 
of the octave of this sonnet? Of the sestet? 
Compare the poem with Longfellow’s “Nature” 
(page 341) in subject, thought, rime-scheme, and 
mood. 

Marsh Song—At Sunset. Explain the figures 
in these lines. Do you like them? What do 
they show about Lanier’s literary interests? 

The Marshes of Glynn. 1. The poem de- 
scribes a day on the marshes at Brunswick, 
Georgia, in the county of Glynn. Before noon 
the poet walks into a forest of live oaks, but as 
the westering sun begins to sink he passes 
through it to the sand beach. Thence he looks 


up and down at the sand-beach and east over 
the tall marsh-grass to the sea as the tide comes 
in. Which part of the description is most im- 
pressive? Read aloud passages to illustrate. 

2. What change comes over the poet’s 
thoughts as the day wanes? Why had the broad 
marshes terrified him in former times? Why is 
he no longer afraid? What is his final desire? 

3. Compare this poem carefully with Bryant’s 
“A Forest Hymn” (page 204). What details 
reveal a northern forest and what a southern 
forest scene? (For example, compare the two 
oaks.) Is there a difference in the way the two 
poets feel about nature? About God? About 
man? In each case quote passages. 

4. What is the meter? Why does it change 
in many lines and whole stanzas? Note the 
effect in each case. Is the total effect as majestic 
or as enraptured as that of “A Forest Hymn”? 
Read passages to illustrate any differences you 
may find. 

Life and Song. Compare this poem with 
Whittier’s “Proem” (page 353) and Bryant’s 
“I Cannot Forget with What Fervid Devotion” 
(page 201). How does Lanier’s ideal of poetry 
differ from that of each of the other two poets? 

Further Reading. Reports may be drawn up 
on the following poems: “Tampa Robins,” 
“Song of the Chattahoochee,” “Sunrise” (com- 
pare with “The Marshes of Glynn”), “A Ballad 
of Trees and the Master,” “The Revenge of 
Hamish,” “Song of Love,” “Song of the Fu- 
ture,” “The Bee,” “The Stirrup-Cup.” From 
these poems what new notions do you get of 
Lanier as a poet? 
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SELECTIONS FROM WHITMAN 


OUT OF THE CRADLE ENDLESSLY. 
ROCKING 


Out of the cradle endlessly rocking, 

Out of the mocking-bird’s throat, the 
musical shuttle, 

Out of the Ninth-month midnight, 

Over the sterile sands and the fields be- 
yond, where the child leaving his bed 
wandered alone, bareheaded, bare- 
foot, 

Down from the showered halo, 5 

Up from the mystic play of shadows twin- 
ing and twisting as if they were alive, 

Out from the patches of briers and black- 
berries, 

From the memories of the bird that chanted 
to me, 

From your memories, sad brother, from 
the fitful risings and fallings I heard, 

From under that yellow half-moon, late- 
risen and swollen as if with tears, 10 

From those beginning notes of yearning 
and love there in the mist, È 

From the thousand responses of my heart, 
never to cease, 

From the myriad thence-aroused words, 

From the word stronger and more delicious 


than any, 
From such as now they start the scene 
revisiting, 15 
As a flock, twittering, rising, or overhead 
passing, 


Borne hither, ere all eludes me, hurriedly, 
A man, yet by these tears a little boy 


again, 

Throwing myself on the sand, confronting 
the waves, 

I, chanter of pains and joys, uniter of 
here and hereafter, 20 


~ Taking all hints to use them, but swiftly 
leaping beyond them, 

A reminiscence sing. 

Once Paumanok, 

When the lilac-scent was in the air and 
Fifth-month grass was growing, 


Up this seashore in some briers, 25 
Two feathered guests from Alabama, two 
together, 


3. Ninth-month, September. Compare with Fifth- 
month (line 24). 23. Paumanok, the Indian name for 


Long Island. 


And their nest, and four light-green eggs 
spotted with brown, 

And every day the he-bird to and fro near 
at hand, 

And every day the she-bird crouched on 
her nest, silent, with bright eyes, 
And every day I, a curious boy, never too 

close, never disturbing them, 30 
Cautiously peering, absorbing, translating. 


Shine! shine! shine! 
Pour down your warmth, great sun! 
While we bask, we two together. 


Two together! 35 
Winds blow south, or winds blow north, 

Day come white, or night come black, 

Home, or rivers and mountains from home, 
Singing all time, minding no time, 

While we two keep together. 40 


Till of a sudden, 

Maybe killed, unknown to her mate, 

One forenoon the she-bird crouched not on 
the nest, 

Nor returned that afternoon, nor the next, 

Nor ever appeared again. 45 


And thenceforward all summer in the 
sound of the sea, 

And at night under the full of the moon in 
calmer weather, 

Over the hoarse surging of the sea, 

Or flitting from brier to brier by day, 

I saw, I heard at intervals, the remaining 
one, the he-bird, 50 

The solitary guest from Alabama. 


Blow! blow! blow! 


Blow up sea-winds along Paumanok’s 
shore; 

I wait and I wait till you blow my mate 
to me. 

Yes, when the stars glistened, 55 


All night long on the prong of a moss-scal- 
loped stake, 

Down almost amid the slapping waves, 

Sat the lone singer, wonderful, causing 
tears. 
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He called on his mate, 
He poured forth the meanings which I of 
all men know. 60 


Yes, my brother, I know; 

The rest might not, but I have treasured 
every note, 

For more than once dimly down to the 
beach gliding, 

Silent, avoiding the moonbeams, blending 
myself with the shadows, 

Recalling now the obscure shapes, the 
echoes, the sounds and sights after 
their sorts, 65 

The white arms out in the breakers tire- 
lessly tossing, 

I, with bare feet, a child, the wind waft- 
ing my hair, 

Listened long and long. 


Listened to keep, to sing, now translating 
the notes, 
Following you, my brother. 70 


Soothe! soothe! soothe! 

Close on its wave soothes the wave behind, 

And again another behind embracing and 
lapping, every one close, 

But my love soothes not me, not me. 


Low hangs the moon—it rose late; 75 
It is lagging—O I think it is heavy with 
love, with love. 


O madly the sea pushes upon the land, 
With love, with love. 


O night! do I not see my love fluttering out 
among the breakers? 

What is that little black thing I see there in 
the white? 80 


Loud! loud! loud! 
Loud I call to you, my love! 
High and clear I shoot my voice over the 


waves, 
Surely you must know who is here, is here, 
You must know who I am, my love. 85 


Low-hanging moon! 

What is that dusky spot in your brown 
yellow? 

Oh, it is the shape, the shape of my mate! 

O moon, do not keep her from me any 
longer. 
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Land! land! O land! 90 

Whichever way I turn, O I think you could 
give me my mate back again if you only 
would, 

For I am almost sure I see her dimly which- 
ever way I look. 


O rising stars! 
Perhaps the one I want so much will rise, 
will rise with some of you. 


O throat! O trembling throat! 95 

Sound clearer through the atmosphere! 

Pierce the woods, the earth; 

Somewhere, listening to catch you, must be 
the one I want. 


Shake out carols! 

Solitary here, the night’s carols! 100 

Carols of lonesome love! death’s carols! 

Carols under that lagging, yellow, waning 
moon! 

Oh, under that moon where she droops al- 
most down into the sea! 

O reckless despairing carols. 


But soft! sink low! 105 

Soft! let me just murmur, 

And do you wait a moment, you husky- 
noised sea, 

For somewhere I believe I heard my mate 
responding to me, 

So faint, I must be still, be still to listen, 

But not altogether still, for then she might 
not come immediately to me. 110 


Hither, my love! 

Here I am! here! 

With this just-sustained note I announce 
myself to you, 

This gentle call is for you, my love, for you. 


Do not be decoyed elsewhere! 115 

That is the whistle of the wind—it is not my 
voice; 

That is the fluttering, the fluttering of the 
spray; 


Those are the shadows of leaves. 


O darkness! O in vain! 
O I am very sick and sorrowful. 120 
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O brown halo in the sky near the moon, 
drooping uvon the sea! 

O troubled reflection in the sea! 

O throat! O throbbing heart! 

And I singing uselessly, uselessly all the 
night. 


O past! O happy life! O songs of joy! 125 
In the air, in the woods, over fields, 

Loved! loved! loved! loved! loved! 

But my mate no more, no more with me! 

We two together no more. 


The aria sinking, 130 

All else continuing: the stars shining; 

The winds blowing; the notes of the bird 
continuous echoing; 

With angry moans the fierce old mother 
incessantly moaning, 

On the sands of Paumanok’s shore, gray 
and rustling; 

The yellow half-moon enlarged, sagging 
down, drooping, the face of the sea 
almost touching; 135 

The boy ecstatic, with his bare feet the 
waves, with his hair the atmosphere, 
dallying; 

The love in the heart long pent, now 
loose, now at last tumultuously burst- 
ing; 

The aria’s meaning, the ears, the soul, 
swiftly depositing; 

The strange tears down the cheeks cours- 
ing; 139 

The colloquy there, the trio, each uttering, 

The undertone; the savage old mother 
incessantly crying; 

To the boy’s soul’s questions sullenly 
timing, some drowned secret hissing, 

To the outsetting bard. 


Demon or bird! (said the boy’s soul), 

Is it indeed toward your mate you sing? 
or is it really to me? 145 

For I, that was a child, my tongue’s use 
sleeping, now I have heard you; 

Now in a moment I know what I am for; 
I awake, 

And already a thousand singers, a thou- 
sand songs, clearer, louder and more 
sorrowful than yours, 

A thousand warbling echoes have started 
to life within me, never to die. 
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O you singer solitary, singing by yourself, 
projecting me, 150 

O solitary me listening, never more shall I 
cease perpetuating you, 

Never more shall I escape, never more the 
reverberations, 


Never more the cries of unsatisfied love be 
4 


absent from me, 


Never again leave me to be the peaceful’ 


child I was before what there in the 


night, 
By the sea under. the yellow and sagging 
moon, 155 


The messenger there aroused, the fire, the 
sweet hell within, 

The unknown want, the destiny of me. , 

O give me the clew! (it lurks in the night 
here somewhere); 

Oh, if I am to have so much, let me have 
more! 


A word then (for I will conquer it), 160 

The word final, superior to all, 

Subtle, sent up—what is it?—I listen; 

Are you whispering it, and have been all 
the time, you sea-waves? 

Is that it from your liquid rims and wet 
sands? x 


Whereto answering, the sea, aes 


Delaying not, hurrying not, 

Whispered me through the night, and very 
plainly before daybreak, 

Lisped to me the low and delicious word 
death, 

And again death, death, death, death, 

Hissing melodious, neither like the~bird 
nor like my aroused child’s heart, 170 

But edging near as privately for me rust- 
ling at my feet, 

Creeping thence steadily up to my ears and 
laving me softly all over, 

Death, death, death, death, death. 


Which I do not forget, 

But fuse the song of my dusky demon and 
brother, 175 

That he sang to me in the moonlight on 
Paumanok’s gray beach, 

With the thousand responsive songs at 
random, 

My own songs awaked from that hour; 

And with them the key, the word up from 
the waves, 
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The word of the sweetest song and all 
songs, 180 

That strong and delicious word which, 
creeping to my feet 

(Or like some old crone rocking the cradle, 
swathed in sweet garments, bending 
aside), ‘ 

„The sea whispered me. 


/ 
NOT THE PILOT + 


Not the pilot has charged himself to bring 
his ship into port, though beaten 
back and many times baffled; 

Not the pathfinder penetrating inland 
weary and long, 

By deserts parched, snows chilled, rivers 
wet, perseveres till he reaches his 
destination, 3 

More than I have charged myself, heeded 
or unheeded, to compose a march as) 
these states, 

For a battle-call, rousing to arms if need 
be, years, centuries hence. 


LONG, TOO LONG, AMERICA 


Long, too long, America, 

Traveling roads all even and peaceful you 
learned from joys and prosperity 
only, 

But now, ah now, to learn from crises of 
anguish, advancing, grappling with 
direst fate and recoiling not, 

And now to conceive and show to the 
world what your children en massé 
really are 

(For who except myself has yet conceived 
what your children en masse really 
are?) 


FOR YOU, O DEMOCRACY % 


Come, I will make the continent indissol- 
uble, 
I will make the most splendid race the sun 
ever shone upon, 
I will make divine magnetic lands, 
With the love of comrades, 
With the lifelong love of comrades. 5 
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I will plant companionship thick as trees 
along all the rivers of America, and 
along the shores of the great lakes, 
and all over the prairies, 

I will make inseparable cities with their 
arms about each other’s necks, 

By the love of comrades, 
By the manly love of comrades. 


For you these from me, O Democracy, to 
serve you, ma femme! 10 
For you, for you I am trilling these songs. 


BEAT! BEAT! DRUMS! 


Beat! beat! drums!—blow! bugles! blow! 

Through the windows—through doors— 
burst like a ruthless force, 

Into the solemn church, and scatter the 
congregation, 

Into the school where the scholar is study- 
ing; 

Leave not the bridegroom quiet—no happi- 

ness must he have now with his 

bride, 5 

the peaceful farmer any peace, 

plowing his field or gathering his 

grain, 

So fierce you whirr and pound, youdrums— 
so shrill you bugles blow. 


Nor 


Beat! beat! drums!—blow! bugles! blow! 

Over the traffic of cities—over the rumble 
of wheels in the streets; 

Are beds prepared for sleepers at night in 
the houses? no sleepers must sleep in 
those beds, 10 

No bargainers’ bargains by day—no brok- 
ers or speculators—would they con- 
tinue? 

Would the talkers be talking? would the 
singer attempt to sing? 

Would the lawyer rise in the court to state 
his case before the judge? 

Then rattle quicker, heavier drums—you 
bugles wilder blow. 14 


, Beat! beat! drums!—blow! bugles! blow! 
9 Make no parley—stop for no expostulation, 


Mind not the timid—mind not the weeper 
or prayer, 


10. ma femme, French for my wife. 
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Mind not the old man beseeching the young 
man, 

Let not the child’s voice be heard, nor the 
mother’s entreaties, 

Make even the trestles to shake the dead 
where they lie awaiting the hearses, 

So strong you thump O terrible drums—so 
loud you bugles blow. 21 


AS TOILSOME I WANDERED 
VIRGINIA’S WOODS 


As toilsome I wandered Virginia’s woods, 
To the music of rustling leaves kicked by 
my feet (for twas autumn), 

I marked at the foot of a tree the grave of a 

soldier; 
Mortally wounded he and buried on the re- 
treat (easily all could I under- 


stand), 
The halt of a mid-day hour, when up! no 
time to lose—yet this sign left, 5 


On a tablet scrawled and nailed on the tree 
by the grave, 

Bold, cautious, true, and my loving comrade. 

Long, long I muse, then on my way 80 
wandering, 

Many a changeful season to follow, and 
many a scene of life, 


Yet at times through changeful season and ) 


scene, abrupt, alone, or in the 
crowded street, 10 
Comes before me the unknown soldier’s 
grave, comes the inscription rude in 
Virginia’s woods, 
Bold, cautious, true, and my loving comrade. 


a / 


THICK-SPRINKLED BUNTING 


Thick-sprinkled bunting! flag of stars! 

Long yet your road, fateful flag—long yet 
your road, and lined with bloody 
death, 

For the prize I see at issue at last is the 
world, 

All its ships and shores I see interwoven 

with your threads, greedy banner; 

Dreamed again the flags of kings, highest 

borne, to flaunt unrivaled? 5 

O hasten, flag of man—O with sure and 
steady step, passing highest flags 
of kings, 
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Walk supreme to the heavens, mighty 
symbol—run up above them all, 
Flag of stars! thick-sprinkled bunting! 


GIVE ME THE SPLENDID SILENT 
SUN 


1 


Give me the splendid silent sun, with all 
his beams full-dazzling; 

Give me juicy autumnal fruit, ripe and red 
from the orchard; 

Give me a field where the unmowed grass 
grows; 

Give me an arbor; give me the trellised 
grape; 

Give me fresh corn and wheat; give me 
serene-moving animals, teaching con- 
tent; 5 

Give me nights perfectly quiet, as on high 
plateaus west of the Mississippi, and 
I looking up at the stars; 

Give me, odorous at sunrise, a garden of 
beautiful flowers, where I can walk 
undisturbed; 

Give me. for marriage a sweet-breathed 
woman of whom I should never tire; 

Give me a perfect child; give me, away, 
aside from the noise of the world, a 
rural domestie life; 

Give me to warble spontaneous songs re- 
cluse by myself, for my own ears 
only; 10 

Give me solitude; give me Nature; give 
me again, O Nature, your primal 
sanities! 


These, demanding to have them (tired with 
ceaseless excitement, and racked by 
the war-strife) ; 

These to procure, incessantly asking, rising 
in cries from my heart, 

While yet incessantly asking, still I adhere 
to my city; 

Day upon day and year upon year, O city, 
walking your streets, 15 

Where you hold me enchained, a certain 
time refusing to give me up, 

Yet giving to make me glutted, enriched of 
soul, you give me forever faces. 

(O I see what I sought to escape, confront- 
ing, reversing my cries; 
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I see my own soul trampling down what it 
asked for.) 


2 


Keep your splendid silent sun; 20 

Keep your woods, O Nature, and the quiet 
places by the woods; 

Keep your fields of clover and timothy, 
and your cornfields and orchards; 
Keep the blossoming buckwheat fields, 
where the Ninth-month bees hum; 
Give me faces and streets—give me these 
phantoms incessant and endless along 

trottoirs! 

Give me interminable eyes—give me 
women—give me comrades and lovers 
by the thousand! 25 

Let me see new ones every day—let me 
hold new ones by the hand every day! 

Give me such shows—give me the streets of 
Manhattan! 

Give me Broadway, with the soldiers 
marching—give me the sound of the 
trumpets and drums! 

(The soldiers in companies or regiments— 
some starting away, flushed and 
reckless, 

Some, their time up, returning with thin- 
ned ranks, young, yet very old, worn, 
marching, noticing nothing); 30 

Give me the shores and wharves heavy-’ 
fringed with black ships! 


O such for me! O an intense life, full to | 


repletion and varied! 

The life of the theater, barroom, huge hotel, 
for me! 

The saloon of the steamer! the crowded 
excursion for me! the torchlight pro- 
cession! 

The dense brigade bound for the war, with 
high piled military wagons follow- 
ing; 35 

People, endless, streaming, with strong 
voices, passions, pageants; 

Manhattan streets with their powerful 
throbs, with beating drums as now. 

The endless and noisy chorus, the rustle and 
clank of muskets (even the sight of 
the wounded); 

Manhattan crowds, with their turbulent 
musical chorus! 39 

Manhattan faces and eyes forever for me. 


24, trottoirs, French for sidewalks, 


A 


| 
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A NOISELESS, PATIENT SPIDER 


A noiseless, patient spider, 

I marked where on a little promontory it 
stood isolated, 

Marked how to explore the vacant, vast 
surrounding, 

It launched forth filament, filament, fila- 
ment, out of itself, 

Ever unreeling them, ever tirelessly speed- 

` ing them. 5 


And you, O my soul, where you stand, 

Surrounded, detached, in measureless 
oceans of space, 

Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwing, 
seeking the spheres to connect them, 

Till the bridge you will need be formed, till 
the ductile anchor hold, 

Till the gossamer thread you fling catch 
somewhere, O my soul. 10 


JOY, SHIPMATE, JOY! 


Joy, shipmate, joy! 

(Pleased to my soul at death I cry); 
Our life is closed, our life begins, 
The long, long anchorage we leave, 
The ship is clear at last, she leaps! 
She swiftly courses from the shore, 
Joy, shipmate, joy! 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking. 1. This 
poem gives us pictures of Whitman’s boyhood 
on Long Island (or in the Indian language, 
Paumanok). A man of forty, he revisits the 
spot of one of his most vivid boyhood experi- 
ences. As a little boy he had discovered a 
mocking-bird’s nest in a brierpatch by the 
ocean. It is the same bird that Hayne and 
Lanier sang about, come north for a few months 
of summer. Now, years after, in the September 
midnight, the poet’s mind is flooded with mem- 
ories arising from that early Maytime experi- 
ence, memories of the ocean and the bird’s song. 

2. In the first stanza, what do “out of,” 
“from,” and so on, modify? “Sad brother” is, 
of course, the mocking-bird. Point out all the 
beautiful sights and sounds in the first two 
stanzas (lines 1-31). 

3. What is the emotion of the mocking-bird 
in his first song (lines 32-40. printed in italics)? 
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4. Lines 41-70 give you what impression of 
Whitman as a boy? 

5. In the third song of the mocking-bird 
(lines 71-129), what are the most pathetic stan- 
zas? The most vivid? The most beautiful? 
Do you think this song or the first one the more 
intense or lovely? 

6. What deep convictions came to the boy 
(lines 130-157) from the bird’s song? 

7, What feeling about death came to Whit- 
man (lines 158-183)? Quote several lines that 
describe this feeling. Can you think of reasons 
why the bird’s song made death seem beautiful? 

8. Now read the first stanza again. What 
added meaning comes to it from this concluding 
section? : 

9. Compare this poem with the poems on the 
mocking-bird by Hayne (page 430) and Lanier 
(page 505). What is the chief effect of the bird’s 
song on each poet? To which of the three did 
it mean the most? Quote to prove. 

10. Compare this poem with Poe’s “Raven.” 
How do the two poets differ in the way each 
views love and death? In dramatic interest? 
In picturesque passages? In rhythm? 

11. This poem is written in Whitman’s free 
rhythm, without regular metrical pattern. It 
relies rather on repetition and parallel phrasing. 
For example, the first line, “Out of the cradle 
endlessly rocking,” is strictly similar in form to 
“Out of the mocking-bird’s throat, the musical 
shuttle.” With this parallelism, Whitman 
varies the rhythm to suggest the thought. A 
simple idea receives a short line: “Down from 
the showered halo.” A complicated pattern of 
light and dark requires a longer line and move- 
ment: “Up from the mystic play of shadows 
twining and twisting as if they were alive.” 
Both the parallelism and the varying movement 
make Whitman’s poetry very expressive. In 
what passages is it most expressive? Read 
aloud to the class your selections. 

12. Study Whitman’s diction. Does he use 
“poetic” expressions? Compare him with Poe 
and Longfellow in this respect. What passages 
seem as natural as conversation? What makes 
them more emotional than conversation? 

Not the Pilot; Long, Too Long, America; and 
For You, O Democracy. 1. What light does 
each of these poems throw on Whitman’s con- 
victions about his poetry? What passages show 
his love of common folk? What were the new 
elements in his message? 

2. Compare his belief in his mission with 
Lanier’s (“Life and Song,” page 507); with 
Longfellow’s (“Mezzo Cammin,” page 341); 
with Whittier’s (“Proem,” page 353); and with 
Bryant’s (“I Cannot Forget with What Fervid 
Devotion,” page 201). Quote lines to show 
each poet’s purpose in writing. 
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Beat! Beat! Drums!; As Toilsome I Wandered 
Virginia’s Woods; and Thick-Sprinkled Bunting. 
The first of these patriotic poems was composed 
at the beginning of the Civil War, the second 
records an incident of the conflict, and the third 
summarizes Whitman’s aspiration for this 
country. How do the three poems fit in with 
Whitman’s purpose in writing? 

Give Me the Splendid Silent Sun. 1. Sum up 
each stanza of this poem. What new notions 
about Whitman does it give you? Quote pas- 
sages to illustrate. 

2. Compare Whitman and Bryant in their 
feelings about country life and city life. From 
this and other poems draw up a statement of 
what Whitman liked in nature. 

A Noiseless, Patient Spider and Joy, Ship- 
mate, Joy! Compare these poems on death 
with Bryant’s ““Thanatopsis” and Longfellow’s 
“Victor and Vanquished,” page 341. What new 
idea concerning death, not found in the older 
poets, does Whitman introduce? How do you 
account for his attitude? 


REVIEW 


1. Compare Longfellow and Whitman as poets 
of America. Include such points as realism, 
vividness, features of American life in which they 
were interested, originality, vigor. Which poet 
do you like better? Why? 

2. Apply to Whitman points 1, 4, 5, and 6 
in “Poetic Elements,” pages 138-139. 

Further Reading. 1. Reports should be made 
on Whitman’s war poems: “City of Ships,” “A 
March in the Ranks Hard-Prest,”’ “Come up 
from the Fields, Father,” “A Sight in Camp in 
the Daybreak Gray and Dim,” “First Songs for 
a Prelude,” “Song of the Banner at Daybreak,” 
“Dirge for Two Veterans,” “From Far Dakota’s 
Cafions,” “The Return of the Heroes,” “O 
Captain! My Captain!” “Hushed Be the Camps 
Today.” What emotions did the Civil War 
arouse in Whitman? 

2. A second group of Whitman’s poems deals 
with America: “I Hear America Singing,” 
“Pioneers! O Pioneers!” “Song of the Broad- 
Ax,” “By Broad Potomac’s Shores,” “A Broad- 
way Pageant.” What features of America does 
Whitman like best? Which of these had re- 
ceived little attention from earlier poets? 

3. Democracy was almost a religion with 
Whitman. The following poems express this 
feeling: “To the Old Cause,” “Thou Mother 
with Thy Equal Brood,” “As I Walk These 
Broad Majestic Days,” “By Blue Ontario’s 
Shores,” “Rise, O Days, from Your Fathomless 
Deeps.” Draw up a statement of what democ- 
racy meant to Whitman—equality, freedom, 
justice, or something else. 
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SELECTIONS FROM EMILY DICKINSON 


THE RAILWAY TRAIN 


I like to see it lap the miles, 
And lick the valleys up, 

And stop to feed itself at tanks; 
And then, prodigious, step 


Around a pile of mountains, 
And, supercilious, peer 

In shanties by the sides of roads; 
And then a quarry pare 


To fit its sides, and craw] between, 
Complaining all the while 

In horrid, hooting stanza; 

Then chase itself down hill 


And neigh like Boanerges; 
Then, punctual as a star, 
Stop—docile and omnipotent— 
At its own stable door. 


“THE SKY IS LOW” 


The sky is low, the clouds are mean, 
A traveling flake of snow 

Across a barn or through a rut 
Debates if it will go. 


A narrow wind complains all day 
How someone treated him: 

Nature, like us, is sometimes caught 
Without her diadem. 


A DAY 


Tl tell you how the sun rose— 
A ribbon at a time. 

The steeples swam in amethyst, 
The news like squirrels ran. 


The hills untied their bonnets, 
The bobolinks begun. 


Then I said softly to myself, 
“That must have been the sun!” 


x k*k * 


But how he set, I know not. 
There seemed a purple stile 
Which little yellow boys and girls 
Were climbing all the while 


10 


Till when they reached the other side, 

A dominie in gray 

Put gently up the evening bars, 15 
And led the flock away. 


CHARTLESS 


I never saw a moor, 

I never saw the sea; 

Yet know I how the heather looks, 
And what a wave must be. 


I never spoke with God, 5 
Nor visited in heaven; 

Yet certain am I of the spot 

As if the chart were given. 


TO FIGHT ALOUD IS 
VERY BRAVE 


To fight aloud is very brave; 
But gallanter, I know, 

Who charge within the bosom 
The cavalry of woe. 


Who win, and nations do not see; 5 
Who fall, and none observe; 

Whose dying eyes no country 

Regards with patriot love. 


We trust in plumed procession 

For such the angels go, 10 
Rank after rank, with even feet 

And uniforms of snow. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


The Railway Train. This personification of 
the train might have been suggested by an air- 
plane view, though airplanes were merely 
dreamed-of wonders when the poem was written. 
Every detail of the figure is delightful. For ex- 
ample, the whistle is called a “neigh” such as a 
son of Thunder (Boanerges) might give. What 
is the “stable door”? Point out other words 
and phrases that seem to you very happily 
chosen. 

The Sky Is Low. When does nature wear a 
diadem? Compare the mood of this poem with 
the playful fancy of the preceding one. 

A Day. The figures here are particularly sug- 
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gestive. Explain each one of them. What con- 
trast is drawn between sunrise and sunset? 

Chartless and To Fight Aloud. These poems 
reveal something of the spiritual side of Emily 
Dickinson. Have you done any reading that 
enables you to picture the sea or the heather? 
Where would one read of heaven? How sure 
could one be about heaven? What kind of hero 
does “To Fight Aloud” applaud? Describe 
some trials in which this kind of hero is vic- 
torious. 


REVIEW 


1. The outstanding feature of Emily Dickin- 
son’s poetry is its simplicity. The language is 
almost as direct as conversation. Compare it 
with Whitman’s and Poe’s language. 

2. The meters are brilliantly clear. What 
is the prevailing foot? Meter? Rime-scheme? 
Do you think the rhythms suit the subjects? 
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Illustrate by quoting stanzas in which the 
rhythm creates the right mood. 

3. These poems are very original in their 
ideas. Quote stanzas which seem to you dif- 
ferent from other poetry you have read, in this 
volume or elsewhere. 

Further Reading. The poetry of Emily 
Dickinson is contained in two volumes: The 
Complete Poems (so called because at the time 
of publication they were thought to contain 
all she had written) and Further Poems, pub- 
lished in 1929. Pick up the first volume and 
sample it page by page until you find the 
poems that attract you. In Further Poems, 
read Part Six, which contains the love poems. 
These have been pronounced the most search- 
ing and poignant poems written by any 
woman since Sappho among the Greeks. Which 
of them, in your opinion, show the most heart- 
felt emotion? 


THE ILIAD OF SANDY BAR 


Bret HARTE 


Before nine o’clock it was pretty 
well known all along the river that the 
two parties of the “Amity Claim” had 
quarreled and separated at daybreak. 
At that time the attention of their 
nearest neighbor had been attracted 
by the sounds of altercations and two 
consecutive pistol-shots. Running out, 
he had seen dimly in the gray mist that 
rose from the river the tall form of 
Scott, one of the partners, descending 
the hill toward the cafion; a moment 
later, York, the other partner, had 
appeared from the cabin, and walked 
in an opposite direction toward the 
river, passing within a few feet of the 
curious watcher. Later it was dis- 
covered that a serious Chinaman, 
cutting wood before the cabin, had 
witnessed part of the quarrel. But 
John was stolid, indifferent, and reti- 
cent. “Me choppee wood, me no 
fightee,” was his serene response to 
all anxious queries. “But what did 
they say, John?” John did not sabe. 


25. sabe, Spanish for know or understand. 


Colonel Starbottle deftly ran over the 
various popular epithets which a 
generous public sentiment might ac- 
cept as reasonable provocation for an 
assault. But John did not recognize 
them. “And this yer’s the cattle,” 
said the Colonel, with some severity, 
“that some thinks oughter be allowed 
to testify agin a White Man! Git— 
you heathen!” 

Still the quarrel remained inexpli- 
cable. That two men whose amiabili- 
ty and grave tact had earned for them 
the title of “The Peacemakers” in a 
community not greatly given to the 
passive virtues—that these men, singu- 
larly devoted to each other, should 
suddenly and violently quarrel, might 


4 


well excite the curiosity of the camp. — 


A few of the more inquisitive visited 
the late scene of conflict, now deserted 
by its former occupants. There was 
no trace of disorder or confusion in the 
neat cabin. The rude table was 
arranged as if for breakfast; the pan of 
yellow biscuit still sat upon that 
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hearth whose dead embers might have 
typified the evil passions that had 
raged there but an hour before. But 
Colonel Starbottle’s eye, albeit some- 
what bloodshot and rheumy, was more 
intent on practical details. On ex- 
amination, a bullet-hole was found in 
the doorpost, and another nearly 
opposite in the casing of the window. 
The Colonel called attention to the 
fact that the one “agreed with” the 
bore of Scott’s revolver, and the other 
with that of York’s derringer. “They 
must hev stood about yer,” said the 
Colonel, taking position; “not more’n 
three feet apart, and—missed!’’ There 
was a fine touch of pathos in the falling 
inflection of the Colonel’s voice, which 
was not without effect. A delicate 
perception of wasted opportunity 
thrilled his auditors. 

But the Bar was destined to ex- 
perience a greater disappointment. 
The two antagonists had not met since 
the quarrel, and it was vaguely 
rumored that, on the occasion of a 
second meeting, each had determined 
to kill the other “on sight.” There 
was, consequently, some excitement— 
and, it is to be feared, no little grati- 
fication—when, at ten o’clock, York 
stepped from the Magnolia Saloon 
into the one long straggling street of 
the camp, at the same moment that 
Scott left the blacksmith’s shop at the 
forks of the road. It was evident, at 
a glance, that a meeting could only be 
avoided by the actual retreat of one 
or the other. 

In an instant the doors and windows 
of the adjacent saloons were filled 
Heads unaccountably 
appeared above the river banks and 
from behind boulders. An empty 
wagon at the crossroad was suddenly 
crowded with people, who seemed to 
have sprung from the earth. There 
was much running and confusion on 


5. rheumy, watery; dropping a watery discharge. , 
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the hillside. On the mountain-road, 
Mr. Jack Hamlin had reined up his 
horse and was standing upright on the 
seat of his buggy. And the two objects 
of this absorbing attention approached 
each other. 

“York’s got the sun, “Scott’ll line 
him on that tree,” “He’s waiting to 
draw his fire,” came from the cart; 
and then it was silent. But above this 
human breathlessness the river rushed 
and sang, and the wind rustled the tree- 
tops with an indifference that seemed 
obtrusive. Colonel Starbottle felt it, 
and in a moment of sublime pre- 
occupation, without looking around, 
waved his cane behind him warningly 
to all Nature, and said, “Shu!” 

The men were now within a few 
feet of each other. A hen ran across 
the road before one of them. A 
feathery seed vessel, wafted from a 
wayside tree, fell at the feet of the 
other. And, unheeding this irony of 
Nature, the two opponents came 
nearer, erect and rigid, looked in 
each other’s eyes, and—passed! 

Colonel Starbottle had to be lifted 
from the cart. “This yer camp is 
played out,” he said gloomily, as he 
affected to be supported into the 
Magnolia. With what further ex- 
pression he might have indicated his 
feelings it was impossible to say, for 
at that moment Scott joined the group. 
“Did you speak to me?” he asked of 
the Colonel, dropping his hand, as if 
with accidental familiarity, on that 
gentleman’s shoulder. The Colonel, 
recognizing some occult quality in the 
touch, and some unknown quantity in 
the glance of his questioner, contented 
himself by replying, “No, sir,” with 
dignity. A few rods away, York’s 
conduct was as characteristic and 
peculiar. “You had a mighty fine 
chance; why didn’t you plump him?” 
said Jack Hamlin, as York drew near 
the buggy. “Because I hate him,” 
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was the reply, heard only by Jack. 
Contrary to popular belief, this reply 
was not hissed between the lips of the 
speaker, but was said in an ordinary 
tone. But Jack Hamlin, who was an 
observer of mankind, noticed that the 
speaker’s hands were cold and_ his 
lips dry, as he helped him into the 
buggy, and accepted the seeming 
paradox with a smile. 

When Sandy Bar became convinced 
that the quarrel between York and 
Scott could not be settled after the 
usual local methods, it gave no further 
concern thereto. But presently it was 
rumored that the “Amity Claim” was 
in litigation, and that its possession 
would be expensively disputed by 
each of the partners. As it was well 
known that the claim in question was 
“worked out” and worthless, and that 
the partners, whom it had already 
enriched, had talked of abandoning it 
but a day or two before the quarrel, 
this proceeding could only be account- 
ed for as gratuitous spite. Later, two 
San Francisco lawyers made their 
appearance in this guileless Arcadia, 
and were eventually taken into the 
saloons, and—what was pretty much 
the same thing—the confidences of the 
inhabitants. The results of this un- 
hallowed intimacy were many sub- 
peenas; and, indeed, when the “Amity 
Claim” came to trial, all of Sandy 
Bar that was not in compulsory 
attendance at the county seat came 
there from curiosity. The gulches and 
ditches for miles around were deserted. 
I do not propose to describe that 
already famous trial. Enough that, 
in the language of the plaintiffs 
counsel, “it was one of no ordinary 
significance, involving the inherent 
rights of that untiring industry which 
had developed the Pactolian resources 
of this golden land”; and, in the 


46. Pactotian, golden, from the river Pactolus in an- 
cient Lydia, famous for the gold found in its bed. 
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homelier phrase of Colonel Starbottle, 
“a fuss that gentlemen might hev 
settled in ten minutes over a social 
glass, ef they meant business; or in 
ten seconds with a revolver, ef they 
meant fun.” Scott got a verdict, from 
which York instantly appealed. It 
was said that he had sworn to spend 
his last dollar in the struggle. 

In this way Sandy Bar began to 
accept the enmity of the former 
partners as a lifelong feud, and the 
fact that they had ever been friends 
was forgotten. The few who expected 
to learn from the trial the origin of the 
quarrel were disappointed. Among the 
various conjectures, that which as- 
cribed some occult feminine influence 
as the cause was naturally popular in 
a camp given to dubious compliment 
of the sex. “My word for it, gentle- 
men,” said Colonel Starbottle, who 
had been known in Sacramento as a 
Gentleman of the Old School, “‘there’s 
some lovely creature at the bottom of 
this.” The gallant Colonel then 
proceeded to illustrate his theory by 
divers sprightly stories, such as Gentle- 
men of the Old School are in the habit 
of repeating, but which, from deference 
to the prejudices of gentlemen of a 
more recent school, I refrain from 
transcribing here. But it would appear 
that even the Colonel’s theory was 
fallacious. The only woman who 
personally might have exercised any 
influence over the partners was the 
pretty daughter of “old man Folins- 
bee,” of Poverty Flat, at whose hospi- 
table house—which exhibited some 
comforts and refinements rare in that 
crude civilization—both York and 
Scott were frequent visitors. Yet into 
this charming retreat York strode one 
evening a month after the quarrel, 
and, beholding Scott sitting there, 
turned to the fair hostess with the 
abrupt query, “Do you love this 


man?” The young woman thus 
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addressed returned that answer—at 
once spirited and evasive—which would 
occur to most of my fair readers in 
such an emergency. Without another 
word, York left the house. “Miss Jo” 
heaved the least possible sigh as the 
door closed on York’s curls and square 
shoulders, and then, like a good girl, 
turned to her insulted guest. “But 
would you believe it, dear?” she after- 
wards related to an intimate friend, 
“the other creature, after glowering 
at me for a moment, got upon its hind 
legs, took its hat, and left too; and 
that’s the last I’ve seen of either.” 
The same hard disregard of all 
other interests or feelings in the grati- 
fication of their blind rancor char- 
acterized all their actions. When 
York purchased the land below Scott’s 
new claim, and obliged the latter, at 
a great expense, to make a long detour 
to carry a “tail-race” around it, Scott 
retaliated by building a dam that 
overflowed York’s claim on the river. 
It was Scott who, in conjunction with 
Colonel Starbottle, first organized 
that active opposition to the China- 
men which resulted in the driving off 
of York’s Mongolian laborers; it was 
York who built the wagon-road and 
established the express which rendered 
Scott’s mules and packtrains obsolete; 
it was Scott who called into life the 
Vigilance Committee which expa- 
triated York’s friend, Jack Hamlin; 
it was York who created the Sandy 
Bar Herald, which characterized the 
act as “a lawless outrage” and Scott 
as a “Border Ruffian”; it was Scott, 
at the head of twenty masked men, 
who, one moonlight night, threw the 
offending “forms” into the yellow 
river, and scattered the types in the 
dusty road. These proceedings were 
received in the distant and more 
civilized outlying towns as vague 


‘indications of progress and vitality. 


I have before me a copy of the Poverty 
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Flat Pioneer for the week ending 
August 12, 1856, in which the editor, 
under the head of “County Improve- 
ments,” says: ““The new Presbyterian 
Church on C Street, at Sandy Bar, is 
completed. It stands upon the lot 
formerly occupied by the Magnolia 
Saloon, which was so mysteriously 
burned last month. The temple, which 
now rises like a phoenix from the 
ashes of the Magnolia, is virtually the 
free gift of H. J. York, Esq., of Sandy 
Bar, who purchased the lot and 
donated the lumber. Other buildings 
are going up in the vicinity, but the 
most noticeable is the ‘Sunny South 
Saloon,’ erected by Captain Mat. 
Scott, nearly opposite the church. 
Captain Scott has spared no expense 
in the furnishing of this saloon, which 
promises to be one of the most agree- 
able places of resort in old Tuolumne. 
He has recently imported two new 
first-class billiard-tables with cork 
cushions. Our old friend, ‘Mountain 
Jimmy,’ will dispense liquors at the 
bar. We refer our readers to the 
advertisement in another column. 
Visitors to Sandy Bar cannot do better 
than give ‘Jimmy’ a call.” Among the 
local items occurred the following: 
“H. J. York, Esq., of Sandy Bar, has 
offered a reward of $100 for the de- 
tection of the parties who hauled 
away the steps of the new Presbyterian 
Church, C Street, Sandy Bar, during 
divine service on Sabbath evening last. 
Captain Scott adds another hundred 
for the capture of the miscreants who 
broke the magnificent plate-glass win- 
dows of the new saloon on the following 
evening. There is some talk of re- 
organizing the old Vigilance Commit- 
tee at Sandy Bar.” 

When, for many months of cloudless 
weather, the hard, unwinking sun of 
Sandy Bar had regularly gone down 
on the unpacified wrath of these men, 
there was some talk of mediation. In 
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particular, the pastor of the church to 
which I have just referred—a sincere, 
feariess, but perhaps not fully en- 
lightened man—seized gladly upon the 
oceasion of York’s liberality to attempt 
to reunite the former partners. He 
preached an earnest sermon on the 
abstract sinfulness of discord and 
rancor. But the excellent sermons of 
the Rev. Mr. Daws were directed to 
an ideal congregation that did not 
exist at Sandy Bar—a congregation of 
beings of unmixed vices and virtues, 
of single impulses, and perfectly logical 
motives, of preternatural simplicity, 
of childlike faith, and grown-up re- 
sponsibilities. As unfortunately the 
people who actually attended Mr. 
Daws’s church were mainly very 
human, somewhat artful, more self- 
excusing than  self-accusing, rather 
good-natured, and decidedly weak, 
they quietly shed that portion of the 
sermon which referred to themselves, 
and accepting York and Scott—who 
were both in defiant attendance—as 
curious examples of those ideal beings 
above referred to, felt a certain satis- 
faction—which, I fear, was not alto- 
gether Christian-like—in their “rak- 
ing-down.” If Mr. Daws expected 
York and Scott to shake hands after 
the sermon, he was disappointed. 
But he did not relax his purpose. 
With that quiet fearlessness and de- 
termination which had won for him 
the respect of men who were too apt 
to regard piety as synonymous with 
effeminacy, he attacked Scott in his 
own house. What he said has not been 
recorded, but it is to be feared that it 
was part of his sermon. When he had 
concluded, Scott looked at him, not 
unkindly, over the glasses of his bar, 
and said, less irreverently than the 
words might convey, “Young man, I 
rather like your style; but when you 
know York and me as well as you do 
God Almighty, it’ll be time to taleu 
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And so the feud progressed; and so, 
as in more illustrious examples, the 
private and personal enmity of two 
representative men led gradually to 
the evolution of some crude, half- 
expressed principle or belief. It was 
not long before it was made evident 
that those beliefs were identical with 
certain broad principles laid down by 
the founders of the American Consti- 
tution, as expounded by the states- 
manlike A., or were the fatal quick- 
sands on which the ship of state might 
be wrecked, warningly pointed out by 
the eloquent B. The practical result 
of all which was the nomination of 
York and Scott to represent the op- 
posite factions of Sandy Bar in legisla- 
tive councils. 

For some weeks past the voters of 
Sandy Bar and the adjacent camps had 
been called upon, in large type, to 
“RALLY!” In vain the great pines at 
the crossroads—whose trunks were 
compelled to bear this and other 
legends—moaned and protested from 
their windy watch-towers. But one 
day, with fife and drum and flaming 
transparency, a procession filed into 
the triangular grove at the head of the 
gulch. The meeting was called to 
order by Colonel Starbottle, who, 
having once enjoyed legislative func- 
tions, and being vaguely known as a 
“war-horse,” was considered to be a 
valuable partisan of York. He con- 
cluded an appeal for his friend with 
an enunciation of principles, inter- 
spersed with one or two anecdotes so 
gratuitously coarse that the very pines 
might have been moved to pelt him 
with their cast-off cones as he stood 
there. But he created a laugh, on 
which his candidate rode into popular 
notice; and when York rose to speak, 
he was greeted with cheers. But, to 
the general astonishment, the new 
speaker at once launched into bitter 
denunciation of his rival. He not only 
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dwelt upon Scott’s deeds and example 
as known to Sandy Bar, but spoke of 
facts connected with his previous 
career hitherto unknown to his audi- 
tors. To great precision of epithet 
and directness of statement, the speak- 
er added the fascination of revelation 
and exposure. The crowd cheered, 
yelled, and were delighted; but when 
this astounding philippic was con- 
cluded, there was a unanimous call 
for “Scott!” Colonel Starbottle would 
have resisted this manifest impropriety 
but in vain. Partly from a crude sense 
of justice, partly from a meaner crav- 
ing for excitement, the assemblage was 
inflexible; and Scott was dragged, 
pushed, and pulled upon the platform. 
As his frowsy head and unkempt beard 


appeared above the railing, it was evi-. 


dent that he was drunk. But it was also 
evident, before he opened his lips, that 
the orator of Sandy Bar—the one man 
who could touch their vagabond sym- 
pathies (perhaps because he was not 
above appealing to them)—stood be- 
fore them. A consciousness of this 
power lent a certain dignity to his 
figure, and I am not sure but that his 
very physical condition impressed 
them as a kind of regal unbending and 
large condescension. Howbeit, when 
this unexpected Hector arose from this 
ditch, York’s myrmidons trembled. 
“There’s naught, gentlemen,” said 
Scott, leaning forward on the railing— 
“there’s naught as that man hez said 
as isn’t true. I was run outer Cairo; 
I did belong to the Regulators; I did 
desert from the army; I did leave a 
wife in Kansas. But thar’s one thing 
he didn’t charge me with, and maybe 
he’s forgotten. For three years, 
gentlemen, I was that man’s pardner!” 
Whether he intended to say more, I 


33. Hector, the bravest of the Trojans in the Iliad. 
34. myrmidons, the fierce followers of Achilles, the 


bravest of the Greeks, who at length captured Troy. 
39. Regulators, in the early history of California, a vol- 
unteer committee formed before the regular government 


to suppress crime and to promote justice. 
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cannot tell; a burst of applause artis- 
tically rounded and enforced the 
climax, and virtually elected the 
speaker. That fall he went to Sacra- 
mento, York went abroad, and for the 
first time in many years distance and 


‘a new atmosphere isolated the old 


antagonists. 

With little of change in the green 
wood, gray rock, and yellow river, but 
with much shifting of human land- 
marks and new faces in its habitations, 
three years passed over Sandy Bar. 
The two men, once so identified with 
its character, seemed to have been 
quite forgotten. “You will never 
return to Sandy Bar,” said Miss 
Folinsbee, the “Lily of Poverty Flat,” 
on meeting York in Paris, “for Sandy 
Bar is no more. They call it Riverside 
now; and the new town is built higher 
up on the river bank. By the bye, 
‘Jo’ says that Scott has won his suit 
about the ‘Amity Claim,’ and that he 
lives in the old cabin, and is drunk 
half his time. Oh, I beg your pardon,” 
added the lively lady as a flush crossed 
York’s sallow cheek; “but, bless me, 
I really thought that old grudge was 
made up. I’m sure it ought to be.” 

It was three months after this con- 
versation, and a pleasant summer 
evening, that the Poverty Flat coach 
drew up before the veranda of the 
Union Hotel at Sandy Bar. Among 
its passengers was one, apparently a 
stranger, in the local distinction of 
well-fitting clothes and closely shaven 
face, who demanded a private room 
and retired early to rest. But before 
sunrise next morning he arose, and, 
drawing some clothes from his carpet- 
bag, proceeded to array himself in a 
pair of white duck trousers, a white 
duck overshirt, and straw hat. When 
his toilet was completed, he tied a red 
bandana handkerchief in a loop and 
threw it loosely over his shoulders. 
The transformation was complete. 
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As he crept softly down the stairs and 
stepped into the road, no one would 
have detected in him the elegant 
stranger of the previous night, and 
but few have recognized the face and 
figure of Henry York, of Sandy Bar. 

In the uncertain light of that early 
hour, and in the change that had come 
over the settlement, he had to pause 
for a moment to recall where he stood. 
The Sandy Bar of his recollection lay 
below him, nearer the river; the build- 
ings around him were of later date and 
newer fashion. As he strode toward 
the river, he noticed here a schoolhouse 
andthereachurch. A little farther on, 
the “Sunny South” came in view, 
transformed into a restaurant, its 
gilding faded and its paint rubbed 
off. He now knew where he was; 
and running briskly down a declivity, 
crossed a ditch, and stood upon the 
lower boundary of the “Amity Claim.” 

The gray mist was rising slowly from 
the river, clinging to the tree-tops and 
drifting up the mountain-side until it 
was caught among these rocky altars, 
and held a sacrifice to the ascending 
sun. At his feet the earth, cruelly 
gashed and scarred by his forgotten 
engines, had, since the old days, put 
on a show of greenness here and there, 
and now smiled forgivingly up at him, 
as if things were not so bad after all. 
A few birds were bathing in the ditch 
with a pleasant suggestion of its being 
a new and special provision of Nature, 
and a hare ran into an inverted sluice- 
box as he approached, as if it were put 
there for that purpose. 

He had not yet dared to look in a 
certain direction. But the sun. was 
now high enough to paint the little 
eminence on which the cabin stood. 
In spite of his self-control, his heart 
beat faster as he raised his eyes toward 
it. Its window and door were closed, 
no smoke came from its adobe chim- 
ney, but it was else unchanged. When 
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within a few yards of it, he picked up a 
broken shovel, and shouldering it with 
a smile, he strode toward the door and 
knocked. There was no sound from 
within. The smile died upon his lips 
as he nervously pushed the door open. 

A figure started up angrily and came 
toward him—a figure whose blood- 
shot eyes suddenly fixed into a vacant 
stare, whose arms were at first out- 
stretched and then thrown up in 
warning gesticulation—a figure that 
suddenly gasped, choked, and then 
fell forward in a fit. 

But before he touched the ground, 
York had him out into the open air 
and sunshine. In the struggle, both 
fell and rolled over on the ground. 
But the next moment York was 
sitting up, holding the convulsed frame 
of his former partner on his knee, and 
wiping the foam from his inarticulate 
lips. Gradually the tremor became 
less frequent and then ceased, and the 
strong man lay unconscious in his arms. 

For some moments York held him 
quietly thus, looking in his face. Afar, 
the stroke of a woodman’s ax—a mere 
phantom of sound—was all that broke 
the stillness. High up the mountain, 
a wheeling hawk hung breathlessly 
above them. And then came voices, 
and two men joined them. 

“A fight?” No, a fit; and would 
they help him bring the sick man to 
the hotel? 

And there for a week the stricken 
partner lay, unconscious of aught but 
the visions wrought by disease and 
fear. On the eighth day at sunrise he 
rallied, and opening his eyes, looked 
upon York and pressed his hand; and 
then he spoke: 

“And it’s you. 
only whiskey.” 

York replied by only taking both 
of his hands, boyishly working them 
backward and forward, as his elbow 
rested on the bed, with a pleasant smile. 


I thought it was 
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“And you’ve been abroad. How 
did you like Paris?” 

“So, so! How did you like Sacra- 
mento?” 

“Bully!” 

And that was all they could think 
to say. Presently Scott opened his 
eyes again. 

“Tm mighty weak.” 

“Youll get better soon.’ 

“Not much.” 

A long silence followed, in which 
they could hear the sounds of wood- 
chopping, and that Sandy Bar was 
already astir for the coming day. 
Then Scott slowly and with difficulty 
turned his face to York and said, “I 
might hev killed you once.” 

“I wish you had.” 

They pressed each other’s hands 
again, but Scott’s grasp was evidently 
failing. He seemed to summon his 
energies for a special effort. 


> 
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“Old man!” 

“Old chap.” 

“Closer!” 

York bent his head toward the 
slowly fading face. 

“Do ye mind that morning?” 

“Yes.” 

A gleam of fun slid into the corner 
of Scott’s blue eyes as he whispered, 
“Old man, thar was too much saleratus 
in that bread!” 

It is said that these were his last 
words. For when the sun, which had 
so often gone down upon the idle wrath 
of these foolish men, looked again 
upon them reunited, it saw the hand 
of Scott fall cold and _ irresponsive 
from the yearning clasp of his former 
partner, and it knew that the feud of 
Sandy Bar was at an end. 


29. mind, remember. 33. saleratus, baking soda. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


EXPLANATORY Norn 


Do youremember the Iliad of Homer? Most 
of it is taken up with an episode of the war 
which the Greeks waged against Troy. Achilles, 
the mightiest of the Greek leaders, sulked in 
his tent because the chief, Agamemnon, had 
taken away a slave-girl. This trivial incident 
kept these two heroes apart for most of the epic. 
It is interesting to note the use that Bret Harte 
makes of this classic story in the rough surround- 
ings of the early West. 


QuESTIONS AND Topics 


1. What notion do you form of Sandy Bar 
from the first two paragraphs? What kind of 
man is Colonel Starbottle? Does he seem 
appropriate to Sandy Bar? Do you think the 
two partners actually tried to kill each other? 

2. Why was Sandy Bar disappointed at the 
second meeting of Scott and York? How do you 
explain the conduct of the two men? Why does 
the Colonel behave as he does? What parts of 
the account are humorous? 

3. What is to you the most interesting in- 
cident in the long feud between the two men in 


Sandy Bar? What difference in their characters 
becomes apparent during its progress? Why 
were the Rey. Mr. Daws’s efforts at reconciliation 
futile? Why was Scott successful in politics? 
Do these episodes seem true to life? 

4, What change comes over Sandy Bar be- 
fore York returns? Why does York look up 
his old partner—from love or hate? Do you 
find anywhere near the beginning a hint of the 
conclusion? Is the conclusion a surprise? Is 
it farcical or true to human nature? 


Review 


1. As a narrative, does this story begin 
interestingly? What mystery makes you 
anxious to read on? Where is it first brought 
to your attention? How much does conflict 
have to do with the suspense? 

2. Do all parts of the story help to build up 
a single dominant impression? 

3. In all these respects compare this story 
with “The Cask of Amontillado” (page 219) or 
“The Fall of the House of Usher” (page 223). 

4. Harte is famous for his “local color.” This 
term designates the kind of fiction in which facts 
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about the setting of the events are bountifully 
supplied. In such stories the time and the 
place are frequently more interesting than the 
events. In other words, you read mainly to get 
a full picture of the kind of life led in a certain 
place at a certain period. Point out features of 
“local color” in this story, such as the main 
street, the local method of settling disputes, the 
influence of the preacher, the kind of men elec- 
ted to the legislature, and so on. Did Poe have 
as much interest in local color as Harte? Illus- 
trate your answer by reading passages from each 
writer. 

5. Who is the most interesting character in 
this story? What are his chief traits? Is 
Harte’s interest in human nature deep or super- 
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ficial? Compare him with Hawthorne in this 
respect. 

Further Reading. Reports on readings 
from some of the most famous of Bret Harte’s 
stories should form part of a class hour or two. 
Choose from among the following: “The Luck 
of Roaring Camp,” “Outcasts of Poker Flat,” 
“Tennessee’s Partner,” ‘‘Miggles,” “M’liss,”” 
“Left out on Lone Star Mountain,” “The Post- 
mistress of Laurel Run.” One famous poem by 
Harte should also be read: “Plain Language 
from ‘Truthful James.” What qualities of 
Harte are found in these pieces? Which one do 
you like best of all? Do you find any that seems 
more genuine and consistent than “The Iliad 
of Sandy Bar”? 


SELECTIONS FROM MILLER 


THE SIOUX CHIEF’S DAUGHTER 


Two gray hawks ride the rising blast; 
Dark cloven clouds drive to and fro 
By peaks preéminent in snow; 
A sounding river rushes past, 
So wild, so vortex-like, and vast. 5 


A lone lodge tops the windy hill; 
A tawny maiden, mute and still, 
Stands waiting at the river’s brink, 
As eager, fond as you can think. 
A mighty chief is at her feet; 10 
She does not heed him wooing so— 
She hears the dark, wild waters flow; 
She waits her lover, tall and fleet, 
From out far beaming hills of snow. 


He comes! The grim chief springs in air-— 
His brawny arm, his blade is bare. 16 
She turns; she Jifts her round, brown hand; 
She looks him fairly in the face; 

She moves her foot a little pace 
And says, with calmness and command, 20 
“‘There’s blood enough in this lorn land. 


“But see! a test of strength and skill, 
Of courage and fierce fortitude; 
To breast and wrestle with the rude 
And storm-born waters, now I will 25 
Bestow you both. 


“ . , ©. = @Stand either side! 
And you, my burly chief, I know 


Would choose my right. Now peer you 
low 

Across the waters wild and wide. 

See! leaning so this morn I spied 30 


Red berries dip yon farther side. 


“See, dipping, dripping in the stream! 
Twin boughs of autumn berries gleam! 


“Now this, brave men, shall be the test; 
Plunge in the stream, bear knife in teeth 35 
To cut yon bough for bridal wreath. 
Plunge in! and he who bears him best, 
And brings yon ruddy fruit to land 
The first, shall have both heart and hand.” 


Two tawny men, tall, brown, and 
thewed 40 
Like antique bronzes rarely seen, 
Shot up like flame. 
She stood between 

Like fixed, impassive fortitude. 
Then one threw robes with sullen air, 
And wound red fox-tails in his hair; 45 
But one with face of proud delight 
Entwined a wing of snowy white. 


She stood between. She sudden gave 
The sign and each impatient brave 
Shot sudden in the sounding wave; 50 
The startled waters gurgled round; 
Their stubborn strokes kept sullen sound. 
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Oh, then uprose the love that slept! 
Oh, then heart beat loud and strong! 
Oh, then the proud love pent up Jong 55 
Broke forth in wail upon the air! 
And leaning there she sobbed and wept, 
With dark face mantled in her hair. 


She sudden lifts her leaning brow. 
He nears the shore, her love! and now 60 
The foam flies spouting from the face 
That laughing lifts from out the race. 


The race is won, the work is done! 
She sees the kingly crest of snow; 
She knows her tall, brown Idaho. 
She cries aloud, she laughing cries, 
And tears are streaming from her eyes: 
“O splendid, kingly Idaho! 
I kiss thy lifted crest of snow. 


“My tall and tawny king, come back! 70 
Come swift, O sweet! why falter so? 
Come! Come! What thing has crossed your 

track? 
I kneel to all the gods I know. 
Great Spirit, what is this I dread? 
Why, there is blood! the wave is red! 75 
That wrinkled chief, outstripped in race, 
Dives down, and, hiding from my face, 
Strikes underneath. 


“ss 


Rog tt) He rises now! 

Now plucks my hero’s berry bough, 

And lifts aloft his red fox head, 80 
And signals he has won for me. 

Hist, softly! Let him come and see. 


“Oh, come! my white-crowned hero, 
come! 

Oh, come! and I will be your bride, 
Despite yon chieftain’s craft and might. 85 
Come back to me! my lips are dumb, 
My hands are helpless with despair; 
The hair you kissed, my long, strong hair, 
Is reaching to the ruddy tide, 
That you may clutch it when you come. 90 


“How slow he buffets back the wave! 
O God, he sinks! O heaven! save 
My brave, brave king! Herises! See! 
Hold fast, my hero! Strike for me. 
Strike straight this way! Strike firm and 
strong! 95 


68. Idaho. He belonged to the Idaho tribe of Indians. 
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Hold rast your strength. It is not long— 
O God, he sinks! He sinks! Is gone! 


“And did I dream and do I wake? 
Or did I wake and now but dream? 
And what is this crawls from the stream? 100 
Oh, here is some mad, mad mistake! 
What, you! the red fox at my feet? 
You first, and failing from the race. 
What! You have brought me berries red? 
What! You have brought your bride a 

wreath? 105 

You sly red fox with wrinkled face— 
That blade has blood between your teeth! 


“Lie low! lie low! while I lean o’er 
And clutch your red blade to the shore . . 
Ha! ha! So, through your coward throat 
The full day shines! Two fox-tails 
float 
Far down, and I but mock thereat. 


“But what is this? What snowy crest 
Climbs out the willows of the west, 
All dripping from his streaming hair? 115 
°Tis he! My hero brave and fair! 
His face is lifting to my face, 
And who shall now dispute the race? 


“The gray hawks pass, O love! and doves 
O’er yonder lodge shall coo their loves. 120 
My hands shall heal your wounded breasts, 
And in yon tall lodge two shall rest.” 


WESTWARD HO! 


What strength! what strife! what rude 
unrest! 

What shocks! what half-shaped armies met! 

A mighty nation moving west, 

With all its steely sinews set 

Against the living forests. Hear 5 

The shouts, the shots of pioneer, 

The rended forests, rolling wheels, 

As if some half-checked army reels, 

Recoils, redoubles, comes again, 

Loud sounding like a hurricane. 10 


O bearded, stalwart, westmost men, 
So tower-like, so Gothic built! 
A kingdom won without the guilt 
Of studied battles, that hath been 


12. Gothic built, huge, sturdy. 
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Your blood’s inheritance . . . Your heirs 15 

Know not your tombs: The great plow- 
shares 

Cleave softly through the mellow loam 

Where you have made eternal home, 

And set no sign. Your epitaphs 

Are writ in furrows. Beauty laughs 20 

While through the green ways wandering 

Beside her love, slow gathering 

White starry-hearted May-time blooms 

Above your lowly leveled tombs; 

And then below the spotted sky 25 

She stops, she leans, she wonders why 

The ground is heaved and broken so, 

And why the grasses darker grow 

And droop and trail like wounded wing. 


Yea, Time, the grand old harvester, 30 
Has gathered you from wood and plain; 
We call to you again, again— 

The rush and rumble of the car 

Comes back in answer. Deep and wide 
The wheels of progress have passed on; 35 
The silent pioneer is gone. 

His ghost is moving down the trees, 

And now we push the memories 

Of bluff, bold men who dared and died 

In foremost battle, quite aside. 40 


CROSSING THE PLAINS 


What great yoked brutes with briskets low, 
With wrinkled necks like buffalo, 
With round, brown, liquid, pleading eyes, 
That turned so slow and sad to you, 
That shone like love’s eyes soft with 
tears, 5 
That seemed to plead, and make replies, 
The while they bowed their necks and drew 
The creaking load; and looked at you. 
Their sable briskets swept the ground; 
Their cloven feet kept solemn sound. 


Two sullen bullocks led the line, 
Their great eyes shining bright like wine; 
Two sullen captive kings were they, 
That had in time held herds at bay; 
And even now they crushed the sod 
With stolid sense of majesty, 
And stately stepped and stately trod, 
As if ’twere something still to be 
Kings even in captivity. 

1. brisket, breast. 
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NOTES AND QUESTIONS 
EXPLANATORY NOTE 


What pictures arise in your mind when you 
hear of “the West” or “the Last Frontier”? 
Two are almost certain to appear—the red 
Indian and the prairie schooner. They occur 
but rarely in Bret Harte’s stories, but both sub- 
jects are frequently met in the poems of the 
fundamentally western poet, Joaquin Miller. 
The Indian is presented in romantic guise, ex- 
hibiting the qualities that earlier writers had 
endowed him with. To the pioneer is raised 
a pæan of praise. His rugged heroism stirs in 
the poet both admiration and regret—admira- 
tion for the noble struggle of that era, and 
regret that our present civilization no longer 
cherishes the memory of its founders. Thus 
Joaquin Miller places before us two prominent 
figures in the vanished frontier life of America. 


QUESTIONS AND Topics 


The Sioux Chief's Daughter. 1. What domi- 
nant impression of the West does the first 
stanza give you—refinement, vigor, confinement, 
freedom, wildness, cultivation? (Choose one noun 
and illustrate by quotation. ) 

2. Why does the Indian maid not accept the 
suit of the chief? Exactly what is the contest 
she proposes? How could she distinguish one 
contender from the other during the race? 

3. Why does she weep? What does she fear? 
What do you think of the conduct of the chief? 
Js it in keeping with what you have read of 
Indian braves? 

4. Is the maiden justified in resolving not to 
marry the winner? In dispatching the chief? 
Is her conduct in keeping with your conception 
of a typical Indian maid? 

5. Is the whole poem typical of the West? 
What impression does it give you of early life 
there? 

6. Compare this poem with “The Wreck of 
the Hesperus” (page 344) or with “Skipper 
Treson’s Ride” (page 351). 

Westward Ho! 1. Against what did the pio- 
neers fight? What feeling about them does the 
poet express in the first fifteen lines? 

2. Where were pioneers buried? Quote lines 
descriptive of the place. Does the poet think 
the place beautiful or ugly? 

3. How does Miller explain the indifference 
of the present generation toward pioneers? 
How does he feel about it? Quote the most im- 
pressive lines. 

4. This poem is marked by languor, pro- 
fundity, vigor, humor, reality. (Check two of the 
nouns and give passages illustrative of each 
quality.) 
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Crossing the Plains. 1. The covered wagons 
in which great troops of settlers penetrated the 
West were frequently drawn by oxen. Miller 
here pictures these beasts. What characteristics 
does he emphasize? Why does he admire the 
two bullocks? 

2. What impression of the West does this 
poem give? Compare this impression with that 
gained from “Westward Ho!” and “The Sioux 
Chief’s Daughter.” 

3. In all his poems does Miller write as an 
outsider or as one who knows the scene intimate- 
ly? Quote to prove your point. 


REVIEW 


1. How many beats to the line does Miller 
commonly use? (See “Poetic Elements,” page 
138.) What is his favorite rime-scheme? Are 
his words literary or “everyday”? Are his fig- 
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ures of speech elaborate or simple? Quote pas- 
sages for each answer. 

2. Compare Miller with Poe with respect to 
the music of his lines; with Longfellow as to 
diction; with Bryant as to feeling for nature; 
with Whitman as to feeling for men, and with 
any other poets your teacher may direct. Il- 
lustrate each point by passages from the two 
poets compared. 

Further Reading. 1. Miller has told of 
his life-among the Indians in the prose work 
Life Among the Modocs. A report on this book 
should be made, telling what light it throws on 
Miiler’s poetry. 

2. Among the most interesting of Miller’s 
poems are: “The Last Taschastas,”’ “Kit Car- 
son’s Ride,” “At Our Golden Gate,” and 
“Adios.” What characteristics of Miller ap- 
pear in each poem? 


OTHER POETS OF THE PERIOD 


UNMANIFEST DESTINY 


Ricuarp Hovey 


To what new fates, my country, far 
And unforeseen of foe or friend, 

Beneath what unexpected star, 
Compelled to what unchosen end, 


Across the sea that knows no beach 5 
The Admiral of Nations guides 

Thy blind obedient keels to reach 
The harbor where thy future rides! 


The guns that spoke at Lexington 

Knew not that God was planning then 10 
The trumpet word of Jefferson 

To bugle forth the rights of men. 


To them that wept and cursed Bull Run, 
What was it but despair and shame? 

Who saw behind the cloud the sun? 15 
Who knew that God was in the flame? 


Had not defeat upon defeat, 
Disaster on disaster come, 
The slave’s emancipated feet 
Had never marched behind the drum. 20 


There is a hand that bends our deeds 
To mightier issues than we planned; 
Each son that triumphs, each that bleeds, 
My country, serves Its dark command. 


I do not know beneath what sky 25 
Nor on what seas shall be thy fate; 

I only know it shall be high, 
I only know it shall be great. 


AT THE CROSSROADS* 


Ricuarp Hovey 


You to the left and I to the right, 

For the ways of men must sever— 

And it well may be for a day and a night, 
And it well may be forever. 

But whether we meet or whether we part 5 
(For our ways are past our knowing), 

A pledge from the heart to its fellow heart 
On the ways we all are going! 

Here’s luck! 

For we know not where we are going. 10 


* * * 


Whether we win or whether we lose 

With the hands that life is dealing, 

It is not we nor the ways we choose 

But the fall of the cards that’s sealing. 

There’s a fate in love and a fate in fight, 15 

And the best of us all go under— 

And whether we’re wrong or whether we’re 
right, 

We win, sometimes, to our wonder. 


*Copyright by Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 
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Here’s luck! 
That we may not yet go under! 20 


With a steady swing and an open brow 

We have tramped the ways together, 

But we're clasping hands at the crossroads 
now 

In the Fiend’s own night for weather; 

And whether we bleed or whether we smile 

In the leagues that lie before us 26 

The ways of life are many a mile 

And the dark of Fate is o’er us. 

Here’s luck! 

And a cheer for the dark before us! 30 


You to the left and I to the right, 

For the ways of men must sever, 

And it well may be for a day and a night 
And it well may be forever! 

But whether we live or whether we die 35 
(For the end is past our knowing), 

Here’s two frank hearts and the open sky, 
Be a fair or an ill wind blowing! 

Here’s luck! 

In the teeth of all winds blowing. 40 


SPRING 


Ricuarp Hovry 


I said in my heart, “I am sick of four walls 
and a ceiling. 

J have need of the sky. 

T have business with the grass. 

Į will up and get me away where the hawk 
is wheeling, 

Lone and high, 5 

And slow clouds go by. 

T will get me away to the waters that glass 

The clouds as they pass, 

To the waters that lie 

Like the heart of a maiden aware of a 
doom drawing nigh 10 

And dumb for sorcery of impending joy. 

I will get me away to the woods. 

Spring, like a huntsman’s boy, 

Halloos along the hillsides and unhoods 

The falcon in my will. 15 

The dogwood calls me, and the sudden 
thrill 

That breaks in apple blooms down country 
roads 

Plucks me by the sleeve and nudges me 
away. 
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‘The sap is in the boles today, 


And in my veins a pulse that yearns and 
goads.” 20 


When I got to the woods, I found out 
What the Spring was about, 

With her gypsy ways 

And her heart ablaze, 


Coming up from the south 25 

With the wander-lure of witch songs in her 
mouth. 

For the sky 

Stirred and grew soft and swimming as a 
lover’s eye 

As she went by; 

The air 30 


Made love to all it touched, as if its care 
Were all to spare; 


The earth 

Pricked with lust of birth; 

The woodland streams 35 

Babbled the incoherence of the thousand 
dreams 


Wherewith the warm sun teems. 

And out of the frieze 

Of chestnut trees 

I heard 40 

The sky and the fields and the thicket find 
voice in a bird. 

The golden-wing—hark! 

How he drives his song 

Like a golden nail 

Through the hush of the air! 45 

T thrill to his cry in the leafage there; 

I respond to the new life mounting under 
the bark. 

I shall not be long 


To follow 
With eft and bulrush, bee and bud and 
swallow, 50 


On the old trail. 


Spring in the world! 

And all things are made new! 

There was never a note that whirled 

In the nebular morn, 55 
There was never a brook that purled 
When the hills were born, 

There was never a leaf uncurled— 

Not the first that grew— 

Nor a bee-flight hurled, 60 
Nor a bird-note skirled, 

Nor a cloud-wisp swirled 


50. eft, a kind of lizard. 
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In the depth of the blue, 

More ative and afresh and impromptu, 
more thoughtless and certain and free, 

More a-shout with the glee 65 

Of the Unknown new-burst of the wonder, 
than here, than here, 

In the rewrought sphere 

Of the new-born year— 


Now, now, 
When the greenlet sings on the redbud 
bough, 70 


Where the blossoms are whispering “I 
and thou”’—“‘T and thou,” 

And a lass at the turn looks after her lad 
with a dawn on her brow, 

And the world is just made—now! 


AFTER BUSINESS HOURS 


Ricuarp Hovey 


When I sit down with thee at last alone, 
Shut out the wrangle of the clashing day, 
The scrape of petty jars that fret and 

fray, 
The snarl and yelp of brute beasts for a 
bone; 
When thou and I sit down at last alone, 5 
And through the dusk of rooms divinely 
gray 

Spirit to spirit finds its voiceless way, 

As tone melts meeting in accordant 
tone— 

Oh, then our souls, far in the vast of sky, 
Look from a tower, too high for sound 

of strife 10 
Or any violation of the town, 

Where the great vacant winds of God go by, 
And over the huge misshapen city of life 
Love pours his silence and his moonlight 

down. 


LITTLE BOY BLUE 


EvcGene FIELD 


The little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and stanch he stands; 

And the little toy soldier is red with rust, 

And his musket molds in his hands. 


70. greenlet, the vireo, a sweet-singing bird found in 
the eastern part of the United States. 
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Time was when the little toy dog was new,5 
And the soldier was passing fair; 
And that was the time when our Little 
Boy Blue 
Kissed them and put them there. 


“Now, don’t you go till I come,” he said, 
“And don’t you make any noise!’ 10 

So, toddling off to his trundle-bed, 
He dreamt of the pretty toys; 

And, as he was dreaming, an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue— 

Oh! the years are many, the years are 

long, 15 

But the little toy friends are true! 


Ay, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand, 
Each in the same old place, 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 


The smile of a little face; 20 
And they wonder, as waiting the long years 
through 


In the dust of that little chair, 
What has become of our Little Boy Blue, 
Since he kissed them and put them there. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 
Hovey 


Unmanifest Destiny. 1. One of the newspaper 
watchwords during and after the Spanish- 
American War was “manifest destiny of the 
United States.” This poem shows the poet’s 
reaction. Why does he call it “unmanifest’’? 
What does he think is the true destiny of our 
country? Where does he express this idea most 
clearly? 

2. What two achievements does the poet se- 
lect as the greatest in our history? In what 
sense are they our greatest? i 

3. How does the patriotism of this poem dif- 
fer from that of “The Battle of the Kegs” (page 
135), “The Battlefield” (page 206), “Volunta- 
ries” (page 265), “Laus Deo!” (page 352)? 

At the Crossroads. 1. This poem illustrates 
Hovey’s poetry of good fellowship. He is think- 
ing of such an occasion as the annual alumni 
banquet of a college fraternity. The meeting of 
the alumni is a kind of crossroads; whether they 
will see each other a year hence is uncertain. 
Where does Hovey express this thought most. 
clearly? What will determine whether they 
will meet again? 

2. What causes of despair are mentioned by 
way of contrast? What cheer does he find in 
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spite of these conditions? Where does he ex- 
press this with the most ringing enthusiasm? 

3. The rhythm and meter (see page 138) of 
this poem are interesting. The meter is pre- 
vailingly anapestic, but many iambic feet are 
introduced. How many feet are there in the 
first line of each stanza? Inthe second? (First 
try the third stanza, where the pattern is clear- 
est.) What is the effect of the ninth line? 
(You must imagine the singer raising his glass 
for a toast. The rest of the line is a pause for 
drinking it.) Do you think the rhythm suited 
to a college song? Read passages that illustrate 
your opinion. 

Spring. 1. What features of spring here de- 
scribed would most strongly pluck you by the 
arm and nudge you away? What phrases in 
the poem call up pictures most clearly in your 
mind? 

2. How does the tone, or feeling, in this 
poem differ from that in each of the preceding 
poems by Hovey? Quote phrases. Does it 
seem more, or less, poetical to you? 

3. The poem is an ode, a form of lyric poetry 
in which the lines and stanzas are more irregu- 
lar than in the usual lyric. Do you discover any 
increase in gladness by the use of the shorter 
lines? Do the long lines seem more solemn or 
more ecstatic? Give specimens in each case. 
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4. Hovey uses more figures of speech here 
than in the earlier poems. Pick out several 
that seem to you particularly suggestive. 

After Business Hours. 1. State the thought 
in the first eight lines. What are the two parts 
in it? ; 

2. State the thought in the last six lines. 
How is this thought related to that of the 
octave (see Note 3 on “Mezzo Cammin,” page 
347)? 

3. What is the rime-scheme of this sonnet? 
Is it the same as that used by Longfellow in 
“Mezzo Cammin” (page 341)? How do the 
subject and mood compare with Longfellow’s? 

4. The simile and the several metaphors in 
this sonnet add much to the thought. Show 
what each contributes. 

5. How does the mood of this poem differ 
from that of Hovey’s other poems? 


Field 


1. Why have the toys been left in the chair? 
Why are they called “true”? 

2. What lines contribute most to the pathos 
of “Little Boy Blue”? 

3. In what ways does this poem remind you 
of “Annabel Lee” (page 210)? Point out as 
many differences as you can between this poem 
and “The Sioux Chief’s Daughter” (page 525). 


THE £1,000,000 BANK-NOTE 


Marx TWAIN 


When I was twenty-seven years old, 
I was a mining-broker’s clerk in San 
Francisco, and an expert in all the 
details of stock traffic. I was alone in 
the world, and had nothing to depend 
upon but my wits and a clean reputa- 
tion; but these were setting my feet 
in the road to eventual fortune, and I 
was content with the prospect. 

My time was my own after the after- 
noon board, Saturdays, and I was 
accustomed to put it in on a little sail- 
boat on the bay. One day I ventured 
too far, and was carried out to sea. 
Just at nightfall, when hope was about 
gone, I was picked up by a small brig 
which was bound for London. It was 


a long and stormy voyage, and they 
made me work my passage without 
pay, as a common sailor. When I 
stepped ashore in London my clothes 
were ragged and shabby, and I had 
only a dollar in my pocket. This 
money fed and sheltered me twenty- 
four hours. During the next twenty- 
four I went without food and shelter. 

About ten o’clock on the following 
morning, seedy and hungry, I was 
dragging myself along Portland Place, 
when a child that was passing, towed 
by a nurse-maid, tossed a luscious big 
pear—minus one bite—into the gutter. 
I stopped, of course, and fastened my 
desiring eye on that muddy treasure. 
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My mouth watered for it, my stomach 
craved it, my whole being begged for it. 
But every time I made a move to get 
it some passing eye detected my pur- 
pose, and of course I straightened up 
then, and looked indifferent, and 
pretended that I hadn’t been thinking 
about the pear at all. This same thing 
kept happening and happening, and 
I couldn’t get the pear. I was just 
getting desperate enough to brave all 
the shame, and to seize it, when a 
window behind me was raised, and a 
gentleman spoke out of it, saying, 
“Step in here, please.” 

I was admitted by a gorgeous flun- 
key, and shown into a sumptuous room 
where a couple of elderly gentlemen 
were sitting. They sent away the 
servant, and made me sit down. They 
had just finished their breakfast, and 
the sight of the remains of it almost 
overpowered me. I could hardly keep 
my wits together in the presence of 
that food, but as I was not asked to 
sample it, I had to bear my trouble 
as best I could. 

Now, something had been happening 
there a little before, which I did not 
know anything about until a good 
many days afterward, but I will tell 
you about it now. Those two old 
brothers had been having a pretty hot 
argument a couple of days before, and 
had ended by agreeing to decide it by 
a bet, which is the English way of 
settling everything. 

You will remember that the Bank of 
England once issued two notes of a 
million pounds each, to be used for a 
special purpose connected with some 
public transaction with a foreign coun- 
try. For some reason or other only one 
of these had been used and canceled; 
the other still lay in the vaults of the 
Bank. Well, the brothers, chatting 
along, happened to get to wondering 
what might be the fate of a perfectly 
honest and intelligent stranger who 
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should be turned adrift in London 
without a friend, and with no money 
but that million-pound bank-note, 
and no way to account for his being in 
possession of it. Brother A said he 
would starve to death; Brother B said 
he wouldn’t. Brother A said he 
couldn’t offer it at a bank or anywhere 
else, because he would be arrested on 
the spot. So they went on disputing 
till Brother B said he would bet 
twenty thousand pounds that the man 
would live thirty days, anyway, on 
that million, and keep out of jail, too. 
Brother A took him up. Brother B 
went down to the Bank and bought 
that note. Just like an Englishman, 
you see; pluck to the backbone. Then 
he dictated a letter, which one of his 
clerks wrote out in a beautiful round 
hand, and then the two brothers sat 
at the window a whole day watching 
for the right man to give it to. 

They saw many honest faces go by 
that were not intelligent enough; 
many that were intelligent, but not 
honest enough; many that were both, 
but the possessors were not poor 
enough, or, if poor enough, were not 
strangers. There was always a defect, 
until I came along; but they agreed 
that I filled the bill all around; so they 
elected me unanimously, and there 
I was now waiting to know why I was 
called in. They began to ask me 
questions about myself, and pretty 
soon they had my story. Finally 
they told me I would answer their 
purpose. I said I was sincerely glad, 
and asked what it was. Then one of 
them handed me an envelope, and said 
I would find the explanation inside. I 
was going to open it, but he said no; 
take it to my lodgings, and look it 
over carefully, and not be hasty or 
rash. I was puzzled, and wanted to 
discuss the matter a little further, but 
they didn’t; so I took my leave, feeling 
hurt and insulted to be made the butt 
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of what was apparently some kind of a 
practical joke, and yet obliged to put 
up with it, not being in circumstances 
to resent affronts from rich and strong 
folk. 

I would have picked up the pear 
now and eaten it before all the world, 
but it was gone; so I had lost that by 
this unlucky business, and the thought 
of it did not soften my feeling toward 
those men. As soon as I was out of 
sight of that house I opened my enve- 
lope, and saw that it contained money! 
My opinion of those people changed, 
I can tell you! I lost not a moment, 
but shoved note and money into my 
vest pocket, and broke for the nearest 
cheap eating-house. Well, how I did 
eat! When at last I couldn’t hold 
any more, I took out my money 
and unfolded it, took one glimpse, 
and nearly fainted. Five millions 
of dollars! Why, it made my head 
swim. 

I must have sat there stunned and 
blinking at the note as much as a 
minute before I came rightly to myself 
again. The first thing I noticed, then, 
was the landlord. His eye was on the 
note, and he was petrified. He was 
worshiping, with all his body and soul, 
but he looked as if he couldn’t stir 
hand or foot. I took my cue in a 
moment, and did the only rational 
thing there was to do. I reached the 
note toward him, and said, carelessly, 
“Give me the change, please.” 

Then he was restored to his normal 
condition, and made a thousand apolo- 
gies for not being able to break the bill, 
and I couldn’t get him to touch it. He 
wanted to look at it, and keep on look- 
ing at it; he couldn’t seem to get 
enough of it to quench the thirst of 
his eye, but he shrank from touching 
it as if it had been something too 
sacred for poor common clay to 
handle. I said, “I am sorry if it is an 
inconvenience, but I must insist. 
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else.” 

But he said that wasn’t any matter; 
he was quite willing to let the trifle 
stand over till another time. I said I 
might not be in his neighborhood again 
for a good while; but he said it was of 
no consequence, he could wait, and, 
moreover, I could have anything I 
wanted, any time I chose, and let the 
account run as long as I pleased. He 
said he hoped he wasn’t afraid to trust 
as rich a gentleman as I was, merely be- 
cause I was of a merry disposition, and 
chose to play larks on the public in the 
matter of dress. By this time another 
customer was entering, and the land- 
lord hinted to me to put the monster 
out of sight; then he bowed me all the 
way to the door, and I started straight 
for that house and those brothers, to 
correct the mistake which had been 
made before the police should hunt me 
up, and help me do it. I was pretty 
nervous; in fact, pretty badly fright- 
ened, though, of course, I was no way 
in fault; but I knew men well enough 
to know that when they find they’ve 
given a tramp a million-pound bill 
when they thought it was a one- 
pounder, they are in a frantic rage 
against him instead of quarreling with 
their own near-sightedness, as they 
ought. As I approached the house my 
excitement began to abate, for all was 
quiet there, which made me feel 
pretty sure the blunder was not dis- 


covered yet. I rang. The same 
servant appeared. I asked for those 
gentlemen. 


“They are gone.” This is the lofty, 
cold way of that fellow’s tribe. 

“Gone? Gone where?” 

“On a journey.” 

“But whereabouts?” 

“To the Continent, I think.” 

“The Continent?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Which way—by what route?” 
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“T can’t say, sir.” 

“When will they be back?” 

“In a month, they said.” 

“A month! Oh, this is awful! Give 
me some sort of idea of how to get a 
word to them. It’s of the last im- 
portance.” 

“I can’t, indeed, I’ve no idea where 
they’ve gone, sir.” 

“Then I must see some member of 
the family.” 

“Family’s away, too; been abroad 
months—in Egypt and India, I think.” 

“Man, there’s been an immense mis- 
take made. They'll be back before 
night. Will you tell them I’ve been 
here, and that I will keep coming till 
it’s all made right, and they needn’t 
be afraid?” 

“Tl tell them, if they come back, 
but I am not expecting them. They 
said you would be here in an hour to 
make inquiries, but I must tell you 
it’s all right, they’ll be here on time 
and expect you.” 

So I had to give it up and go away. 
What a riddle it all was! I was like to 
lose my mind. They would be here 
“on time.” What could that mean? 
Oh, the letter would explain, maybe. 
I had forgotten the letter; I got it out 
and read it. This is what it said: 


You are an intelligent and honest man, 
as one may see by your face. We conceive 
you to be poor and a stranger. Inclosed 
you will find a sum of money. It is lent 
to you for thirty days, without interest. 
Report at this house at the end of that 
time. I have abet on you. If I win it you 
shall have any situation that is in my 
gift—any, that is, that you shall be able 
to prove yourself familiar with and com- 
petent to fill. 


No signature, no address, no date. 

Well, here was a coil to be in! You 
are posted on what had preceded all 
this, but I was not. It was just a 
deep, dark puzzle to me. I hadn’t the 
least idea what the game was, nor 
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whether harm was meant me or a 50 


kindness. I went into a park, and sat 
down to try to think it out, and to 
consider what I had best do. 

At the end of an hour my reasonings 
had crystallized into this verdict: 

Maybe those men mean me well, 
maybe they mean me ill; no way to 
decide that—let it go. They’ve got a 
game; or a scheme, or an experiment, 
of some kind on hand; no way to 
determine what it is—let it go. There’s 
a bet on me; no way to find out what it 
is—let it go. That disposes of the 
indeterminable quantities; the re- 
mainder of the matter is tangible, 
solid, and may be classed and labeled 
with certainty. If I ask the Bank of 
England to place this bill to the credit 
of the man it belongs to, they’ll do 
it, for they know him, although I 
don’t; but they will ask me how I 
came in possession of it, and if I tell 
the truth, they’ll put me in the asylum, 
naturally, and a lie will land me in 
jail. The same result would follow if 
I tried to bank the bill anywhere or to 
borrow money on it. I have got to 
carry this immense burden around 
until those men come back, whether I 
want to or not. It is useless to me, as 
useless as a handful of ashes, and yet 
I must take care of it, and watch over 
it, while I beg my living. I couldn’t 
gùwe it away, if I should try, for neither 
honest citizen nor highwayman would 
accept it or meddle with it for any- 
thing. Those brothers are safe. Even 
if I lose their bill, or burn it, they are 
still safe, because they can stop pay- 
ment, and the Bank will make them 
whole; but meantime I’ve got to do a 
month’s suffering without wages or 
profit—unless I help win that bet, 
whatever it may be, and get that 
situation that I am promised. I 
should like to get that; men of their 
sort have situations in their gift that 
are worth having. 
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I got to thinking a good deal about 
that situation. My hopes began to 
rise high. Without doubt the salary 
would be large. It would begin in a 
month; after that I should be all right. 
Pretty soon I was feeling first-rate. 
By this time I was tramping the streets 
again. The sight of a tailor-shop gave 
me a sharp longing to shed my rags, 
and to clothe myself decently once 
more. Could I afford it? No; I had 
nothing in the world but a million 
pounds. So I forced myself to go on 
by. But soon I was drifting back 
again. The temptation persecuted me 
cruelly. I must have passed that 
shop back and forth six times during 
that manful struggle. At last I gave 
in: I had to. I asked if they had a 
misfit suit that had been thrown on 
their hands. The fellow I spoke to 
nodded his head toward another 
fellow, and gave me no answer. i 
went to the indicated fellow, and he 
indicated another fellow with his head, 
and no words. I went to him, and he 
said, “’Tend to you presently.” 

I waited till he was done with what 
he was at, then he took me into a back 
room, and overhauled a pile of rejected 
suits, and selected the rattiest one for 
me. I put it on. It didn’t fit, and 
wasn’t in any way attractive, but it 
was new, and I was anxious to have it; 
so I didn’t find any fault, but said, 
with some diffidence, “It would be an 
accommodation to me if you could 
wait some days for the money. I 
haven’t any small change about me.” 

The fellow worked up a most sar- 
castic expression of countenance, and 
said, “Oh, you haven’t? Well, of 
course; [didn’t expect it. I'd only 
expect gentlemen like you to carry 
large change.” 

I was nettled, and said, “My friend, 
you shouldn’t judge a stranger always 
by the clothes he wears. I am quite 
able to pay for this suit; I simply 
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didn’t wish to put you to the trouble 
of changing a large note.” 

He modified his style a little at that, 
and said, though still with something 
of an air, “I didn’t mean any particu- 
lar harm, but as long as rebukes are 
going, I might say it wasn’t quite 
your affair to jump to the conclusion 
that we couldn’t change any note that 
you might happen to be carrying 
around. On the contrary, we can.” 

I handed the note to him, and said, 
“Oh, very well; I apologize.” 

He received it with a smile, one of 
those large smiles which goes all 
around over, and has folds in it, and 
wrinkles, and spirals, and looks like 
the place where you have thrown a 
brick in a pond; and then in the act 
of his taking a glimpse of the bill this 
smile froze solid, and turned yellow, 
and looked like those wavy, wormy 
spreads of lava which you find hard- 
ened on little levels on the side of 
Vesuvius. I never before saw a smile 
caught like that, and perpetuated. 
The man stood there holding the bill, 
and looking like that, and the proprie- 
tor hustled up to see what was the 
matter, and said, briskly, “Well, 
what’s up? what’s the trouble? what’s 
wanting?” 

I said, “There isn’t any trouble. 
I’m waiting for my change.” 

“Come, come; get him his change, 
Tod; get him his change.” 

Tod retorted, “Get him his change! 
It’s easy to say, sir; but look at the 
bill yourself.” 

The proprietor took a look, gave a 
low, eloquent whistle, then made a 
dive for the pile of rejected clothing, 
and began to snatch it this way and 
that, talking all the time excitedly 
and as if to himself: 

“Gell an eccentric millionaire such 
an unspeakable suit as that! Tod’s a 
fool—a born fool. Always doing some- 
thing like this. Drives every million- 
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aire away from this place, because he 
can’t tell a millionaire from a tramp, 
and never could. Ah, here’s the thing 
I am after. Please get those things 
off, sir, and throw them in the ‘fire. 
Do me the favor to put on this shirt 
and this suit; it’s just the thing, the 
very thing—plain, rich, modest, and 
just ducally nobby; made to order for 
a foreign prince-—you may know him, 
sir, his Serene Highness the Hospodar 
of Halifax; had to leave it with us and 
take a mourning-suit because his 
mother was going to die—which she 
didn’t. But that’s all right; we can’t 
always have things the way—that is, 
the way they—there! trousers all 
right, they fit you to a charm, sir; now 
the waistcoat; aha, right again! now 
the coat—lord! look at that, now! 
Perfect—the whole thing! I never 
saw such a triumph in all my ex- 
perience.” 

I expressed my satisfaction. 

“Quite right, sir, quite right; it’ll 
do for a makeshift, I’m bound to say. 
But wait till you see what we'll get 
up for you on your own measure. 
Come, Tod, book and pen; get at it. 
Length of leg, 32’—and soon. Before 
I could get in a word he had measured 
me, and was giving orders for dress- 
suits, morning suits, shirts, and all 
sorts of things. When I got a chance 
I said: 

“But, my dear sir, I can’t give these 
orders, unless you can wait indefinitely, 
or change the bill.” 

“Indefinitely! It’s a weak word, sir, 
a weak word. Eternally—that’s the 
word, sir. Tod, rush these things 
through, and send them to the gentle- 
man’s address without any waste of 
time. Let the minor customers wait. 
Set down the gentleman’s address 
ana— 


11. Hospodar, prince—a title originally borne by the 
governors of the countries that were joined to form Rou- 
mania. Here it is merely a humorous misapplication. 
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“I’m changing my quarters. I will 
drop in and leave the new address.” 

“Quite right, sir, quite right. One 
moment—let me show you out, sir. 
There—good day, sir, good day.” 

Well, don’t you see what was bound 
to happen? I drifted naturally into 
buying whatever I wanted, and asking 
for change. Within a week I was sump- 
tuously equipped with all needful com- 
forts and luxuries, and was housed in 
an expensive private hotel in Hanover 
Square. I took my dinners there, but 
for breakfast I stuck by Harris’s 
humble feeding-house, where I had 
got my first meal on my million- 
pound bill. I was the making of Har- 
ris. The fact had gone all abroad that 
the foreign crank who carried million- 
pound bills in his vest pocket was the 
patron saint of the place. That was 
enough. From being a poor, struggling, 
little hand-to-mouth enterprise, it had 
become celebrated, and overcrowded 
with customers. Harris was so grate- 
ful that he forced loans upon me, and 
would not be denied; and so, pauper as 
I was, I had money to spend, and was 
living like the rich and the great. I 
judged that there was going to be a 
crash by and by, but I was in now and 
must swim across or drown. You see 
there was just that element of im- 
pending disaster to give a serious side, 
a sober side, yes, a tragic side, to a 
state of things which would otherwise 
have been purely ridiculous. In the 
night, in the dark, the tragedy part 
was always to the front, and always 
warning, always threatening; and so 
I moaned and tossed, and sleep was 
hard to find. But in the cheerful day- 
light the tragedy element faded out 
and disappeared, and I walked on air, 
and was happy to giddiness, to intoxi- 
cation, you may say. 

And it was natural; for I had be- 
come one of the notorieties of the 
metropolis of the world, and it turned 
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my head, not just a little, but a good 
deal. You could not take up a news- 
paper, English, Scotch, or Irish, with- 
out finding in it one or more references 
to the “‘vest-pocket million-pounder”’ 
and his latest doings and sayings. At 
first in these mentions, I was at the 
bottom of the personal-gossip column; 
next, I was listed above the knights, 
next above the baronets, next above 
the barons, and so on, and so on, 
climbing steadily, as my notoriety 
augmented, until I reached the highest 
altitude, and there I remained, taking 
precedence of all dukes not royal, and 
of all ecclesiastics except the primate 
of all England. But mind, this was 
not fame; as yet I had achieved only 
notoriety. Then came the climaxing 
stroke—the accolade, so to speak— 
which in a single instant transmuted 
the perishable dross of notoriety into 
the enduring gold of fame: Punch 
caricatured me! Yes, I was a made 
man now; my place was established. 
I might be joked about still, but 
reverently, not hilariously, not rudely ; 
I could be smiled at, but not laughed 
at. The time for that had gone by. 
Punch pictured me all aflutter with 
rags, dickering with a beef-eater for 
the Tower of London. Well, you can 
imagine how it was with a young 
fellow who had never been taken 
notice of before, and now all of a 
sudden couldn’t say a thing that 
wasn’t taken up and repeated every- 
where; couldn’t stir abroad without 
constantly overhearing the remark 
flying from lip to lip, “There he goes; 
that’s him!” couldn’t take his breakfast 
without a crowd to look on; couldn’t 
appear in an opera-box without con- 
centrating there the fire of a thousand 
lorgnettes. Why, I just swam in 


16. primate, the archbishop of Canterbury, head of the 
English Church and consequently one of the chief lords 
of the realm. 23. Punch, the est-known humorous 
weekly in England, famous for its wit and for its striking 
caricatures. 
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glory all day long—that is the amount 
of it. 

You know, I even kept my old suit 
of rags, and every now and then ap- 
peared in them, so as to have the old 
pleasure of buying trifles, and being 
insulted, and then shooting the scoffer 
dead with the million-pound bill. 
But I couldn’t keep that up. The 
illustrated papers made the outfit so 
familiar that when I went out in it I 
was at once recognized and followed 
by a crowd, and if I attempted a 
purchase the man would offer me his 
whole shop on credit before I could 
pull my note on him. 

About the tenth day of my fame I 
went to fulfil my duty to my flag by 
paying my respects to the American 
minister. He received me with the 
enthusiasm proper in my case, up- 
braided me for being so tardy in my 
duty, and said that there was only one 
way to get his forgiveness, and that 
was to take the seat at his dinner-party 
that night made vacant by the illness 
of one of his guests. I said I would, 
and we got to talking. It turned out 
that he and my father had been school- 
mates in boyhood, Yale students to- 
gether later, and always warm friends 
up to my father’s death. So then he 
required me to put in at his house all 
the odd time I might have to spare, 
and I was very willing, of course. 

In fact, I was more than willing; I 
was glad. When the crash should 
come, he might somehow be able to 
save me from total destruction; I 
didn’t know how, but he might think 
of a way, maybe. I couldn’t venture 
to unbosom myself to him at this late 
date, a thing which I would have been 
quick to do in the beginning of this 
awful career of mine in London. No, 
I couldn’t venture it now; I was in 
too deep; that is, too deep for me to 
be risking revelations to so new a 
friend, though not clear beyond my 
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depth, as J looked at it. Because, you 
see, with all my borrowing, I was 
carefully keeping within my means—I 
mean within my salary. Of course, I 
couldn’t know what my salary was 
going to be, but I had a good enough 
basis for an estimate in the fact that 
if I won the bet I was to have choice 
of any situation in that rich old 
gentleman’s gift provided I was com- 
petent—and I should certainly prove 
competent; I hadn’t any doubt about 
that. And as to the bet, I wasn’t 
worrying about that; I had always 
been lucky. Now my estimate of the 
salary was six hundred to a thousand a 
year; say, six hundred for the first year, 
and so on up year by year, till I struck 
the upper figure by proved merit. At 
present I was only in debt for my first 
year’s salary. Everybody had been 
trying to lend me money, but I had 
fought off the most of them on one 
pretext or another; so this indebted- 
ness represented only £300 borrowed 
money; the other £300 represented my 
keep and my purchases. I believed 
my second year’s salary would carry 
me through the rest of the month if I 
went on being cautious and economical, 
and I intended to look sharply out for 
that. My month ended, my employer 
back from his journey, I should be all 
right once more, for I should at once 
divide the two years’ salary among 
my creditors by assignment, and get 
right down to my work. 

It was a lovely dinner-party of four- 
teen. The Duke and Duchess of 
Shoreditch, and their daughter the 
Lady Anne-Grace-Eleanor-Celeste-and 
so-forth-and-so-forth-de-Bohun, the 
Earl and Countess of Newgate, Vis- 
count Cheapside, Lord and Lady 
Blatherskite, some untitled people of 
both sexes, the minister and his wife 
and daughter, and his daughter’s 
visiting friend, an English girl of 
twenty-two, named Portia Langham, 
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whom I fell in love with in two minutes, 
and she with me—I could see it with- 
out glasses. There was still another 
guest, an American—but I am. a little 
ahead of my story. While the people 
were still in the drawing-room, whet- 
ting up for dinner, and coldly inspect- 
ing the late comers, the servant an- 
nounced: “Mr. Lloyd Hastings.” 

The moment the usual civilities 
were over, Hastings caught sight of 
me, and came straight with cordially 
outstretched hand; then stopped short 
when about to shake, and said, with 
an embarrassed look: 

“I beg your pardon, sir, I thought I 
knew you.” 

“Why, you do know me, old fellow.” 

“No. Are you the—the—” 

*“Vest-pocket monster? I am, in- 
deed. Don’t be afraid to call me by 
my nick-name; I’m used to it.” 

“Well, well, well, this is a surprise. 
Once or twice I’ve seen your own 
name coupled with the nickname, but 
it never occurred to me that you could 
be the Henry Adams referred to. 
Why, it isn’t six months since you 
were clerking away for Blake Hopkins 
in Frisco on a salary, and sitting up 
nights on an extra allowance, helping 
me arrange and verify the Gould and 
Curry Extension papers and statistics. 
The idea of your being in London, and 
a vast millionaire, and a colossal 
celebrity! Why, it’s the Arabian 
Nights come again. Man, I can’t take 
it in at all; can’t realize it; give me 
time to settle the whirl in my head.” 

“The fact is, Lloyd, you are no 
worse off than Iam. I can’t realize it 
myself.” 

“Dear me, it is stunning, now isn’t 
it? Why, it’s just three months today 
since we went to the Miners’ restau- 
rant 

“No; the What Cheer.” 

“Right, it was the What Cheer; 
went there at two in the morning, and 
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had a chop and coffee after a hard 
six-hours’ grind over those Extension 
papers, and I tried to persuade you 
to come to London with me, and 
offered to get leave of absence for 
you and pay all your expenses, and 
give you something over if I succeeded 
in making the sale; and you would 
not listen to me, said I wouldn't 
succeed, and you couldn’t afford to 
lose the run of business and be no end 
of time getting the hang of things 
again when you got back home. And 
yet here you are. How odd it all is! 
How did you happen to come, and 
whatever did give you this incredible 
start?” 

“Oh, just an accident. It’s a long 
story—a romance, a body may say. 
Pll tell you all about it, but not now.” 

“When?” 

“The end of this month.” 

“That’s more than a fortnight yet. 
It’s too much of a strain on a person’s 
curiosity. Make it a week.” 

“I can’t. You'll know why, by and 
by. But how’s the trade getting 
along?” 

His cheerfulness vanished like a 
breath, and he said with a sigh, “You 
were a true prophet, Hal, a true 
prophet. I wish I hadnt come. I 
don’t want to talk about it.” 

“But you must. You must come 
and stop with me tonight, when we 
leave here, and tell me all about it.” 

“Oh, may I? Are you in earnest?” 
and the water showed in his eyes. 

“Yes; I want to hear the whole 
story, every word.” . 

“Im so grateful! Just to find a 
human interest once more, in some 
voice and in some eye, in me and 
affairs of mine, after what I’ve been 
through here—lord! I could go down 
on my knees for it!” 

He gripped my hand hard, and 
braced up, and was all right and lively 
after that for the dinner—which 
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didn’t come off. No; the usual thing 
happened, the thing that is always 
happening under that vicious and 
aggravating English system—the mat- 
ter of precedence couldn’t be settled, 
and so there was no dinner. English- 
men always eat dinner before they go 
out to dinner, because they know the 
risks they are running; but nobody 
ever warns the stranger, and so he 
walks placidly into the trap. Of 
course, nobody was hurt this time, 
because we had all been to dinner, 
none of us being novices excepting 
Hastings, and he having been in- 
formed by the minister at the time 
that he invited him that in deference 
to the English custom he had not 
provided any dinner. Everybody 
took a lady and processioned down to 
the dining-room, because it is usual 
to go through the motions; but there 
the dispute began. The Duke of 
Shoreditch wanted to take prece- 
dence, and sit at the head of the table, 
holding that he outranked a minister 
who represented merely a nation and 
not a monarch; but I stood for my 
rights, and refused to yield. In the 
gossip column I ranked all dukes not 
royal, and said so, and claimed prece- 
dence of this one. It couldn’t be 
settled, of course, struggle as we might 
and did, he finally (and injudiciously) 
trying to play birth and antiquity, and 
I “seeing” his Conqueror and “raising” 
him with Adam, whose direct posterity 
I was, as shown by my name, while he 
was of a collateral branch, as shown 
by his, and by his recent Norman 
origin; so we all processioned back to 
the drawing-room again and had a 
perpendicular lunch—plate of sardines 
and a strawberry, and you group 
yourself and stand up and eat it. 
Here the religion of precedence is not 
so strenuous; the two persons of high- 
est rank chuck up a shilling, the one 
that wins has first go at his straw- 
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berry, and the loser gets the shilling. 
The next two chuck up, then the next 
two, and so on. After refreshment, 
tables . were brought, and we all 
played cribbage, sixpence a game. 
The English never play any game for 
amusement. If they can’t make 
something or lose something—they 
don’t care which—they won’t play. 
We had a lovely time; certainly two 
of us had, Miss Langham and I. I was 
so bewitched with her that I couldn’t 
count my hands if they went above a 
double sequence; and when I struck 


‘home I never discovered it, and started 


up the outside row again, and would 
have lost the game every time, only 
the girl did the same, she being in just 
my condition, you see; and consequent- 
ly neither of us ever got out, or cared 
to wonder why we didn’t; we only 
knew we were happy, and didn’t 
wish to know anything else, and didn’t 
want to be interrupted. And I told 
her—I did, indeed—told her I loved 
her; and she—well, she blushed till 
her hair turned red, but she liked it; 
she said she did. Oh, there was never 
such an evening! Every time I pegged 
I put on a postscript; every time she 
pegged she acknowledged receipt of it, 
counting the hands the same. Why, 
I couldn’t even say “Two for his heels” 
without adding, “My, how sweet you 
do look!” and she would say, “Fifteen 
two, fifteen four, fifteen six, and a 
pair are eight, and eight are sixteen— 
do you think so?”—peeping out aslant 
from under her lashes, you know, so 
sweet and cunning. Oh, it was just 
too-too! 

Well, I was perfectly honest and 
square with her; told her I hadn’t a 
cent in the world but just the million- 
pound note she’d heard so much talk 
about, and it didn’t belong to me, and 
that started her curiosity; and then 
I talked low, and told her the whole 
history right from the start, and it 
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nearly killed her laughing. What in 
the nation she could find to laugh 
about I couldn’t see, but there it was; 
every half-minute some new detail 
would fetch her, and I would have to 
stop as much as a minute and a half 
to give her a chance to settle down 
again. Why, she laughed herself 
lame—she did, indeed; I never saw 
anything like it. I mean I never saw 
a painful story—a story of a person’s 
troubles and worries and fears— 
produce just that kind of effect before. 
So I loved her all the more, seeing she 
could be so cheerful when there wasn’t 
anything to be cheerful about; for I 
might soon need that kind of wife, 
you know, the way things looked. 
Of course, I told her we should have 
to wait a couple of years, till I could 
catch up on my salary; but she didn’t 
mind that, only she hoped I would 
be as careful as possible in the matter 
of expenses, and not let them run the 
least risk of trenching on our third 
year’s pay. Then she began to get a 
little worried, and wondered if we 
were making any mistake, and starting 
the salary on a higher figure for the 
first year than I would get. This was 
good sense, and it made me feel a 
little less confident than I had been 
feeling before; but it gave me a good 
business idea, and I brought it frankly 
out. 

“Portia, dear, would you mind going 
with me that day, when I confront 
those old gentlemen?” 

She shrank a little, but said, “N-o; 
if my being with you would help 
hearten you. But—would it be quite 
proper, do you think?” 

“No, I don’t know that it would— 
in fact, Pm afraid it wouldn’t; but, 
you see, there’s so much dependent 
upon it that—”’ 

“Then [ll go anyway, proper or 
improper,” she said, with a beauti- 
ful and generous enthusiasm. ‘Oh, 
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I shall be so happy to think that I’m 
helping!” 

“Helping, dear? Why, you'll be 
doing it all. You’re so beautiful and 
so lovely and so winning, that with 
you there I can pile our salary up till 
I break those good old fellows, and 
they'll never have the heart to 
struggle.” 

Sho! you should have seen the rich 
blood mount, and her happy eyes 
shine! 

“You wicked flatterer! There isn’t 
a word of truth in what you say, but 
still FI go with you. Maybe it will 
teach you not to expect other people 
to look with your eyes.” 

Were my doubts dissipated? Was 
my confidence restored? You may 
judge by this fact: privately I raised 
my salary to twelve hundred the first 
year on the spot. But I didn’t tell 
her; I saved it for a surprise. 

All the way home I was in the clouds, 
Hastings talking, I not hearing a word. 
When he and I entered my parlor, he 
brought me to myself with his fervent 
appreciations of my manifold comforts 
and luxuries. 

“Let me just stand here a little and 
look my fill. Dear me! it’s a palace— 
it’s just a palace! And in it every- 
thing a body could desire, including 
cozy coal fire and supper standing 
ready. Henry, it doesn’t merely make 
me realize how rich you are; it makes 
me realize, to the bone, to the marrow, 
how poor I am—how poor I am, and 
how miserable, how defeated, routed, 
annihilated!” 

Plague take it! this language gave 
me the cold shudders. It scared me 
broad awake, and made me compre- 
hend that I was standing on a half- 
inch crust, with a crater underneath. 
I didn’t know I had been dreaming— 
that is, I hadn’t been allowing myself 
to know it for a while back; but now— 
oh, dear! Deep in debt, not a cent in 
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the world, a lovely girl’s happiness or 
woe in my hands, and nothing in 
front of me but a salary which might 
never—oh, would never—materialize! 
Oh, oh, oh! I am ruined past hope! 
nothing can save me! 

“Henry, the mere unconsidered 
drippings of your daily income 
would—”’ 

“Oh, my daily income! Here, down 
with this hot Scotch, and cheer up 
your soul. Here’s with you! Or, no— 
you're hungry; sit down and—”’ 

“Not a bite for me; I’m past it. I 
can’t eat, these days; but Dll drink 
with you till I drop. Come!” 

“Barrel for barrel, I’m with you! 
Ready? Here we go! Now, then, 
Lloyd, unreel your story while I brew.” 

“Unreel it? What, again?” 

“Again? What do you mean by 
that?” 

“Why, I mean do you want to hear 
it over again?” 

“Do I want to hear it over again? 
This is a puzzler. Wait; don’t take 
any more of that liquid. You don’t 
need it.” 

“Look here, Henry, you alarm me. 
Didn’t I tell you the whole story on 
the way here?” 

Yours 

Messel. 

“Pll be hanged if I heard a word of 
ites 

“Henry, this is a serious thing. It 
troubles me. What did you take up 
yonder at the minister’s?”’ 

Then it all flashed on me, and I 
owned up like a man. 

“I took the dearest girl in this 
world—prisoner!” 

So then he came with a rush, and 
we shook, and shook, and shook till 
our hands ached; and he didn’t blame 
me for not having heard a word of a 
story which had lasted while we walked 
three miles. He just sat down then, 
like the patient, good fellow he was, 
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and told it all over again. Synop- 
sized, it amounted to this: He had 


come to England with what he 
thought was a grand opportunity; he 
had an “option” to sell the Gould 
and Curry Extension for the “loca- 
tors” of it, and keep all he could get 
over a million dollars. He had worked 
hard, had pulled every wire he knew 
of, had left no honest expedient un- 
tried, had spent nearly all the money 
he had in the world, had not been able 
to get a solitary capitalist to listen to 
him, and his option would run out at 
the end of the month. In a word, he 
was ruined. Then he jumped up and 
cried out: 

“Henry, you can save me! You can 
save me, and you’re the only man in 
the universe that can. Will you do it? 
Won’t you do it?” 

“Tell me how. Speak out, my boy.” 

“Give me a million and my passage 
home for my ‘option’! Don’t, don’t 
refuse!” 

I was in a kind of agony. I was right 
on the point of coming out with the 
words, “Lloyd, Pm a pauper myself— 
absolutely penniless, and in debi!” 
But a white-hot idea came flaming 
through my head, and I gripped my 
jaws together, and calmed myself 
down till I was as cold as a capitalist. 
Then I said, in a commercial and self- 
possessed way: 

“I will save you, Lloyd—”’ 

“Then I’m already saved! God be 
merciful to you forever! If ever I” 

“Let me finish, Lloyd. I will save 
you, but not in that way; for that 
would not be fair to you, after your 
hard work, and the risks you’ve run. 
I don’t need to buy mines; I can keep 
my capital moving, in a commercial 
center like London, without that; it’s 
what I’m at, all the time; but here is 
what Pll do. I know all about that 
mine, of course; I know its immense 
value, and can swear to it if anybody 
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wishes it. You shall sell out inside of 
the fortnight for three millions cash, 
using my name freely, and we'll 
divide, share and share alike.” 

Do you know, he would have danced 
the furniture to kindling-wood in his 
insane joy, and broken everything on 
the place, if I hadn’t tripped him up 
and tied him. 

Then he lay there, perfectly happy, 
saying: 

“I may use your name! Your name 
—think of it! Man, they'll flock in 
droves, these rich Londoners; they'll 
fight for that stock! I’m a made man, 
I’m a made man forever, and I'll never 
forget you as long as I live!” 

In less than twenty-four hours 
London was abuzz! I hadn’t anything 
to do, day after day, but sit at home, 
and say to all comers: 

“Yes; I told him to refer to me. I 
know the man, and I know the mine. 
His character is above reproach, and 
the mine is worth far more than he 
asks for it.” 

Meantime I spent all my evenings at 
the minister’s with Portia. I didn’t 
say a word to her about the mine; I 
saved it for a surprise. We talked 
salary; never anything but salary and 
love; sometimes love, sometimes salary, 
sometimes love and salary together. 
And my! the interest the minister’s 
wife and daughter took in our little 
affair, and the endless ingenuities they 
invented to save us from interruption, 
and to keep the minister in the dark 
and unsuspicious—well, it was just 
lovely of them! 

When the month was up at last, I 
had a million dollars to my credit in 
the London and County Bank, and 
Hastings was fixed in the same way. 
Dressed at my level best, I drove by 
the house in Portland Place, judged by 
the look of things that my birds were 
home again, went on toward the 
minister’s and got my precious, and 
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we started back, talking salary with 
all our might. She was so excited and 
anxious that it made her just intoler- 
ably beautiful. I said: 

“Dearie, the way you're looking it’s 
a crime to strike for a salary a single 
penny under three thousand a year.” 

“Henry, Henry, you'll ruin us!” 

“Don’t be afraid. Just keep up 
those looks, and trust to me. It'll all 
come out right.” 

So, as it turned out, I had to keep 
bolstering up her courage all the way. 
She kept pleading with me, and 
saying: 

“Oh, please remember that if we 
ask for too much we may get no salary 
at all; and then what will become of us, 
with no way in the world to earn our 
living?” 

We were ushered in by that same 
servant, and there they were, the two 
old gentlemen. Of course, they were 
surprised to see that wonderful crea- 
ture with me, but I said: 

“Tt’s all right, gentlemen; she is my 
future stay and helpmate.”’ 

And I introduced them to her, and 
called them by name. It didn't 
surprise them; they knew I would 
know enough to consult the directory. 
They seated us, and were very polite 
to me, and very solicitous to relieve 
her from embarrassment, and put her 
as much at her ease as they could. 
Then I said: 

“Gentlemen, I am ready to report.” 

“We are glad to hear it,” said my 
man, “for now we can decide the bet 
which my brother Abel and I made. 
If you have won for me, you shall 
have any situation in my gift. Have 
you the million-pound note?” 

“Here it is, sir,” and I handed it to 
him. 

“Tye won!” he shouted, and slapped 
Abel on the back. “Now what do you 
say, brother?” 

“I say he did survive, and I’ve lost 
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twenty thousand pounds. I never 
would have believed it.” 

“T’ve a further report to make,” I 
said, “and a pretty long one. I want 
you to let me come soon, and detail 
my whoie month’s history; and I 
promise you it’s worth hearing. Mean- 
time, take a look at that.” 

“What, man! Certificate of deposit 
for £200,000. Is it yours?” 

“Mine. I earned it by thirty days’ 
judicious use of that little loan you let 
me have. And the only use I made of 
it was to buy trifles and offer the bill 
in change.” 

“Come, this is astonishing! It’s in- 
credible, man!” 

“Never mind, I'll prove it. 
take my word unsupported.” 

But now Portia’s turn was come to 
be surprised. Her eyes were spread 
wide, and she said: 

‘Henry, is that really your money? 
Have you been fibbing to me?” 

“I have, indeed, dearie. But you'll 
forgive me, I know.” 

She put up an arch pout, and said: 

“Don’t you be so sure. You are a 
naughty thing to deceive me so!” 

“Oh, you'll get over it, sweetheart, 
you'll get over it; it was only fun, you 
know. Come, let’s be going.” 

“But wait, wait! The situation, you 
know. I want to give you the situa- 
tion,” said my man. 

“Well,” I said, “I’m just as grateful 
as I can be, but really I don’t want 
one.” 

“But you can have the very choicest 
one in my gift.” 

“Thanks again, with all my heart; 
but I don’t even want that one.” 

‘Henry, Pm ashamed of you. You 
don’t half thank the good gentleman. 
May I do it for you?” 

“Indeed, you shall, dear, if you can 
improve it. Let us see you eye 

She walked to my man, got up in his 
lap, put her arm round his neck, and 
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kissed him right on the mouth. Then 
the two old gentlemen shouted with 
laughter, but I was dumfounded, just 
petrified, as you may say. Portia 
said: 

“Papa, he has said you haven’t a 
situation in your gift that he’d take; 
and I felt just as hurt as—”’ 

“My darling, is that your papa?” 

“Yes; he’s my step-papa, and the 
dearest one that ever was. You under- 
stand now, don’t you, why I was able 
to laugh when you told me at the 
minister’s, not knowing my relation- 
ships, what trouble and worry papa’s 
and Uncle Abel’s scheme was giving 
you?” 

Of course, I spoke right up now, 
without any fooling, and went straight 
to the point. 

“Oh, my dearest dear sir, I want to 
take back what I said. You have got a 
situation open that I want.” 

“Name it.” 

“Son-in-law.” 

“Well, well, well! But you know, if 
you haven’t ever served in that capac- 
ity you can’t furnish recommenda- 
tions of a sort to satisfy the conditions 
of the contract, and so—” 
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“Try me—oh, do, I beg of you! 
Only just try me thirty or forty years, 
and if—”’ 

“Oh, well, all right; it’s but a little 
thing to ask; take her along.” 

Happy, we two? ‘There are not 
words enough in the unabridged to 
describe it. And when London got 
the whole history, a day or two later, 
of my month’s adventures with that 
bank-note, and how they ended, did 
London talk, and have a good time? 
Yes. 

My Portia’s papa took that friendly 
and hospitable bill back to the Bank of 
England and cashed it; then the Bank 
canceled it and made him a present of 
it, and he gave it to us at our wedding, 
and it has always hung in its frame in 
the sacredest place in our home ever 
since. For it gave me my Portia. 
But for it I could not have remained 
in London, would not have appeared 
at the minister’s, never should have 
met her. And so I always say, “Yes, 
it’s a million-pounder, as you see; 
but it never made but one purchase 
in its life, and then got the article 
for only about a tenth part of its 
value.” 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


EXPLANATORY Notes 


1. To get the most fun out of this story one 
should bear in mind some features of English 
life. Before the World War very few notes, or 
“bills” as we call them, passed from one hand 
to another in shopping. Gold coins were used 
in payments for which we would use five-dollar 
bills. If a purchase amounted to twenty-five 
dollars, a five-pound note might be used. In 
such a case the shopkeeper was careful to take 
down the serial number of the note and to affix 
a stamp for a tax. Notes usually got back 
quickly to the Bank of England, which issued 
them. If necessary, a note could be traced 
from hand to hand. There is, then, a basis in 
fact for the remarkable experience of the young 
man from San Francisco. 


2. A further basis of fact lies in the arrange- 
ment of London. The West End is a fashionable 
area. One of the widest streets in it is Portland 
Place. A little way south of Portland Place 
is Hanover Square, built round a small park. 
It is famous partly because the weddings of 
many celebrated men have been held in a church 
there. When Mark Twain comes to name the 
titled guests at the dinner, he has his fun by 
connecting them with some of the ugliest or 
most disreputable places in the East End of 
London. For example, factory workers live in 
Shoreditch, yet in England a duke would be at 
the other extreme of the social scale from a 
factory worker. Newgate is the site of a notori- 
ous prison where public executions were long 
held. Cheapside was originally a great market, 
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To apply these names to any member of the 
nobility would, to an Englishman, be most in- 
appropriate. 

3. Satire of the English appears prominently 
in the account of the dinner. The seating of 
the guests at the table is in England a serious 
matter, since every rank has its well-understood 
place. The arguments used in the burlesque 
altercation with the duke represent the demo- 
cratic American point of view. The same spirit 
of levity and exaggeration appears in the de- 
scription of the “perpendicular lunch.” 

4. The hilarious recital of the hero’s love- 
making will be clearer if you understand the 
game of cribbage. It is a card game in which 
count of points is kept by putting a peg in the 
proper hole in a board, called a cribbage board. 
The winner is he who gets to “game-hole’”’ first. 
The narrator was so confused that when he got 
there, or struck home, he didn’t know it and 
began his count all over again. If you are 
curious about all the counts, look the game up 
in an encyclopedia. 


QuEsTIONS AND Topics 


1. Show that it is important for the rest of 
the story that the narrator be a bank clerk in 
the beginning. Does it make any difference 
whether he walks along Portland Place or 
stands in one spot some time? 

2. Does the restaurant proprietor act nat- 
urally? What satire on human nature appears 
in the later fortunes of this restaurant? Pick 
out other scenes where the author is making 
fun of human beings in general; of Englishmen 
in particular. Which scene is most amusing? 
Read it to the class with comments. 

3. Is the end in keeping with the earlier 
events? With the spirit of the whole story? 

4. Much of Mark Twain’s humor comes from 
confronting the democratic American with 
Europeans bound by traditions. Where does 
this source of humor appear in the story? Where 
does the author rely on exaggeration? Does he 
introduce any humorous characters like Harte’s 
Colonel Starbottle? 


5. What is Mark Twain’s main interest in 
this story—spinning a yarn; describing the 
setting, or “local color’; drawing characters; 
or satirizing mankind? Read from the story 
to prove your point. Do you find anything 
“western” in the spirit of the story? 


REvIEw 


1. Compare this story with one of Poe’s. 
How do they differ about (a) working up to a 
climax and (b) creating a single dominant im- 
pression? Which tells the more interesting 
story? Which seems truer to life? 

2. Compare the diction and style of this 
story with the diction and style of one of 
Hawthorne’s. (a) Which is the more colloquial? 
The more literary? Read to the class illustra- 
tive passages with comments. (b) In which do 
the separate scenes stand out more vividly? 
Cite examples from both writers. 

Further Reading. Several entertaining 
programs may be prepared on Mark Twain. 
1. Two books show the kind of boyhood he led, 
and, besides, they are fascinating stories: Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. 

2. Mark Twain’s youth and young manhood 
are reflected in Life on the Mississippi and 
Roughing It. These two books, and the two 
listed above, reveal Mark Twain as a writer of 
romance. The reports should point out how 
much of each book is romance and how much is 
a faithful report of life in the Middle and Far 
West. How does his picture of the West dif- 
fer from Harte’s? From Joaquin Miller’s? 

3. Mark Twain had no patience with pre- 
tense or oppression. Perhaps the best of his 
satires are The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg 
and The Prince and the Pauper. What does he 
protest against in each of these books? 

4..Two of Twain’s most famous books were 
written at almost opposite ends of his career— 
thirty years apart—The Celebrated Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County and Personal Recollec- 
tions of Joan of Arc. How do they differ? 
What is there in them to show that they are 
by the same man? 
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PROSE, AND THE ADVANCE OF REALISM 
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Politics and Business. The conditions 
outlined at the beginning of the last 
chapter continued through the 1890’s and 
into the new century. Whitman had 
spoken of “the all-devouring word, busi- 
ness”; Lanier of the giant Trade. Andrew 
Carnegie in a later time looked back over 
the America of his youth, and wrote, 
“Life is so terribly earnest here. Ambition 
urges us all on. We know no rest.” 

Cycles of prosperity and depression 
succeeded each other in never-ending 
round. Driven to despair by their inabil- 
ity to secure enough money to live upon 
from the vast crops they raised, farmers 
organized granges, turned to populism, 
listened to demagogues. Labor-slavery in 
industrial centers became more sinister, 
at times, than that slavery from which 
Garrison and Whittier had sought to free 
the country. War with Spain freed Cuba 
from her ancient tyranny, but brought us 
what to many seemed greater evils in our 
acquisition of the Philippines. ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt, appealing to the popular imagi- 
nation to a degree previously unknown, 
fought valiantly and successfully against 
corruption in politics and business. He 
held passionately to a belief in the supreme 
power of the federal government; his work 
immensely strengthened the tendency to 
national centralization and limitation of 
state control. But he saw that such cen- 
tralization of power would lead to tyranny 
unless clean and efficient administration 
could be had, and he set himself to creating 


a sentiment in favor of absolute and rigid 
honesty in government and in business. His 
influence told strongly against the indiffer- 
ence that had left matters of government to 
selfish and corrupt politicians, against wild 
and unsound political theories that grew 
like weeds in those troubled times, and 
against the selfish, cruel, and dishonest 
methods of business piracy. 

Wars between capital and labor, more 
relentless than those waged by hostile 
armies, blazed into fury at frequent in- 
tervals. Mark Twain turned in disgust 
from medieval cruelty, but he seemed 
unaware of the poverty and squalor of 
New York’s East Side. Great strikes, 
which at times paralyzed industry, brought 
destruction of factories and other property 
by frenzied strikers, death at the hands 
of troops and guards, and starvation from 
unemployment. So cycles of depression 
and progress in business and industry 
succeeded each other. Prosperity brought 
widespread speculation, “corners” in wheat, 
overstrained credit, to be followed by 
financial panic, failure of banks and 
business organizations, political nostrums 
to cure the ills. To Whitman much of 
this business was a “fantastic farce.” He 
spoke of the blindness of men to the evils 
that had sprung up in our democracy, the 
triumph of greed in business and polities. 
It is true that he had no despair of the 
future. “Behind this fantastic farce,” 
he said, “solid things and stupendous 
labors are to be discovered, existing 
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crudely and going on in the background, 
to advance and tell themselves in time.” 
Yet, for the present, he held that, “It is as 
if we were somehow being endowed with 
a vast and more thoroughly appointed 
body, and then left with little or no soul.” 

The great expansion of trade and in- 
dustry in the period 1870-1900 was due in 
large part to the exploitation of natural 
resources, which had indeed begun many 
years before but which took on gigantic 
proportions after the war of 1861-1865. 
Coal, lumber, iron and copper ore, oil, 
precious metals, were drawn upon, all the 
vast wealth given by nature to fortunate 
America. Perfecting of the process of 
steel manufacture had revolutionized in- 
dustry. The enormous fertility of western 
farm lands produced enough grain to sup- 
ply a world. Commerce, transportation 
systems, industry, all profited by this dis- 
closing and exploiting of unimagined 
natural resources. To these sources óf 
wealth were added new sources, opened 
up by scientific research. 

The Rise of Science. Since the be- 
ginning of the new century unexampled 
progress has been made in scientific re- 
search and its application to every phase 
of human existence. The conquest of 
many deadly diseases has been due to this 
research, and the invention of a thousand 
conveniences for daily life. Manufacturing 
has been improved through invention, 
communication has been speeded up, 
business has been raised to higher levels of 
mechanical efficiency. 

These applications of science, which 
touch our lives in countless ways, are 
based upon research. Through patient 
accumulation of facts, patient observation, 
and skill in determining the meaning of 
what has been observed, men have found 
out many of the laws of nature. Such 
study, prosecuted with increasing vigor for 
a century—and never more intensely than 
now—has opened the way to practical 
applications that have transformed our 
lives. The new age has become scientifi- 
cally minded. 

Literature also has responded to the 
new interest in science. The chief mediuin 
of expression since 1890 has been prose, 
not verse. This prose has been increasingly 
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clear and direct, free from “literary” or 
affected diction. Themes of both poetry 
and prose have been taken from direct 
observation in limited fields. Men are 
less inclined to draw conclusions out of 
mere speculation; what they look for is 
generalization based on the facts accu- 
mulated by experience. This means that 
the tendency toward realism already 
noted in literature after 1870 has increased. 
The literature of the past thirty or forty 
years, like men’s outlook on life, has been 
prevailingly realistic, not like the litera- 
ture of 1790-1825, which was prevailingly 
romantic. We may find our first illustra- 
tions in the nature writers. 


Nature WRITERS 


Walden was published, we recall, in 1854. 
Three other books by Thoreau were pub- 
lished in the 1860’s, his note books not 
until much later. These writings had great 
influence upon the development of a new 
literary form, the nature essay. To their 
influence, however, must be added that 
of the scientific age in which we live. We 
may study, as the greatest representatives 
of a considerable group, the work of John 
Muir and John Burroughs, men not 
primarily interested in scientific research, 
though they discovered many things which 
proved to have scientific value. Neither 
were they interested, as Emerson had been, 
and, to a certain extent, Thoreau as well, 
in philosophizing about nature. What 
they did was to observe the world of 
stream and mountain and forest, and to 
set down the results of their observation 
in such form as to attract the reader who 
is not a scientific specialist. 

John Muir (1838-1914). We have al- 
ready noted the significance of the four 
years beginning in 1867 because of the 
emergence, in that time, of the new western 
literature. In 1868 John Muir reached 
California and wrote, much in the mood of 
Joaquin Miller, though in prose, a journal 
published many years later (1911) as My 
First Summer in the Sierras. His name 
will be forever associated with the Pacific 
coast country, which as botanist, geo- 
logist, and explorer he knew from Alaska 
to Mexico. 

Muir was born in Dunbar, Scotland, in 
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1838. In his fascinating autobiography, 
The Story of My Boyhood and Youth, he 
tells us of his memories of his boyhood in 
Scotland—his love of the stormy North 
Sea, his fondness for climbing about the 
ruins of Dunbar Castle, or to the gable of 
his father’s house, at night, in a storm. 
He had little schooling and little reading 
except the Bible; as a mere lad he com- 
mitted to memory al! the New Testament 
and three-fourths of the Old Testament. 
This youthful reading had a permanent 
influence on what he wrote in later years. 

When the boy was eleven years old, the 
Muirs emigrated to America and became 
farmers in the Wisconsin wilderness. 
Even as a boy, he had to do the work of a 
man. He dug, alone, a well to supply water 
for the family, and he had to dig down 
ninety feet before his job was done. He 
became a student of the wild life of the 
region. After the family went to bed he 
got out his books, but since his father did 
not give him time enough to satisfy his 
hunger for reading, he got permission to 
rise early and read before breakfast. ‘This 
permission he interpreted in such a way as 
to begin some of his sessions with books an 
hour or two after midnight. 

He was fond of wandering, and of 
tinkering with mechanics. He walked to 
the State Fair at Madison to display some 
of his inventions, and there became so 
interested in the University that he 
determined to become a student. But he 
followed his own choice in studies, chiefly 
science, and supported himself through four 
years by working during the summer 
vacations. This done, he started on a long 
tramp, walking from his home, down 
through the states of Kentucky and North 
Carolina, a thousand miles to Florida. 
Here he planned to work his way to South 
America, along the ridges of the Andes, to 
float down the Amazon to the Atlantic; 
but a severe fever intervened, and he got 
no farther than Cuba. At last he crossed 
over to California, and discovered the 
Sierras, which became his lifelong passion. 
For many years he wandered among the 
great trees, climbed, generally alone, 
Shasta and other giant peaks. He became 
an authority on glaciers. He kept notes, 
every day, as Thoreau had done. Like 
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Thoreau he was not interested in publish- 
ing, or a career, or in fame. Thus it 
happens that except for a few scattered 
articles he published nothing until late 
in life; most of his books appeared after 
1900. 

John Muir was a scientific observer of 
nature. He was fascinated by the language 
he learned to read in the rocks, in the 
towering mountains, in the deep gulches 
worn by primeval glaciers. The beauty of 
nature, its testimony to the greatness of 
God, its life as mirrored in the life of man, 
were subjects that inspired in him the 
feelings that in other men have led to 
poetry. This poetry of nature shines 
through his words, but it is always con- 
trolled by his desire to set down just what 
he saw, and since his senses were keen, 
and he was patient, his pages are filled 
with truth as well as beauty. He does not 
philosophize, neither does he care for the 
attempt to discover things that have 
practical value; his concern is with truthful 
observation and accurate expression of the 
phenomena of nature. 

John Burroughs (1837-1921). Very 
different was the life of John Burroughs. 
His love of nature was equally keen, 
amounting almost to a religion; he spoke of 
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this love as “passing all the books of the 
world.” But it was not the sublime 
grandeur of the giant trees of California, 
or the mighty Sierras, or the traces of 
glaciers which formed those tremendous 
landscapes before the advent of man, things 
dear to Muir, that attracted Burroughs. 
What claimed Burroughs was rather. the 
intimate study of a region known to him 
from boyhood, dreamed of in’ years of 
exile, returned to for many years of happy 
experience in later life. 

John Burroughs was born in Roxbury, 
New York, not far from the Cooper 
country, in 1837. There was little in- 
centive to lead a boy to study or to think 
about college training in the life and 
associations of the region. In place of 
formal schooling, he had a self-imposed 
course in nature study which bore fruit 
in later years, and a course of readings in 
literature, also self-imposed, and equally 
fruitful. He first came under the in- 
fluence of Emerson, and later under that 
of Whitman; these were the teachers of 
his youth and early manhood. 

He became a government clerk in Wash- 
ington, a keeper of a vault where few 
people came to transact business. His 
desk looked out on an iron wall, strange 
and narrow view to eyes used to the far 
reaches of the Catskill country, and 
homesick for boyhood scenes. So he fell 
to writing recollections of what he had 
seen in days when his eyes were not 
bounded by an iron wall, and in 1871 
these nature essays were published under 
the title of Wake Robin, his earliest, and 
still perhaps his most popular book. He 
knew the birds and their song, the bees, 
the plants, the hills and farmlands of 
that Catskill region; homesickness led him 
to write of this knowledge. 

So through a series of small volumes 
John Burroughs opens our eyes to the in- 
finite life of nature. This life was suff- 
cient to itself. He did not look for the 
mysteries of life and the divine that were 
the main interests of Emerson and Thoreau. 
He was a realist, telling what he saw and 
heard with eyes and ears marvelously 
awake. He was as exact as a scientist; he 
had stores of anecdote to enliven his re- 
ports, but what he saw he tells us with a 
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rare and simple fidelity to “bare facts.” 
Herein lies his power. 

There is another aspect of Burroughs, 
perhaps even more important than his 
work as a student of nature. It is found 
in his literary criticism. He was one of 
the first to see clearly the great meanings 
in Whitman’s poetry. He interpreted 
other men, always men of first-rate power. 
For the minor writers, men of artistic skill 
but lacking depth and meaning, he had 
no liking. Literature, to him, is the expres- 
sion of the deep meaning of life, the life of 
the individual, the life of a race or nation. 
This is why he valued Emerson and Whit- 
man above Longfellow and Poe. Mere art 
without message or truth seemed to him 
barren. So, later in his career, Burroughs 
appraised his predecessors, and brought to 
this appraisal the unerring sight that had 
made his nature essays so distinctive. 


Prose Ficrion 


It was an age of prose, and of this prose 
the common form was fiction. The sheer 


mass of short stories and novels produced 
since 1890 precludes any possibility of 
systematic review; the most that can be 
done here is to point out a few of the main 
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strands of influence, and to tell about a - 


few authors and their representative work. 

In general, the new fiction dates from 
about 1890. Henry James (1843-1916) 
was writing earlier, and his work had great 
influence on the new school of writers, but 
much of his youth and the greater part of 
his later life he spent abroad; he became 
more English than American. William 
Dean Howells, greatest of the forerunners 
of the modern schcol, had done some of 
his most distinctive work in the 1880's; 
but treatment of him is a fitting introduc- 
tion to this account of the new fiction that 
sprang into full vigor in the following de- 
cade. 

William Dean Howells (1837-1920). 
The long life of William Dean Howells cov- 
ered almost the whole span of our national 
literature, from the romanticism of the 
early nineteenth century to the realism of 
today. Born in the year of Emerson’s 
“American Scholar,’ he was a boy of 
thirteen when The Scarlet Letter appeared. 
He became the closest friend of Mark 
Twain; his sympathetic study, My Mark 
Twain, interprets one of the greatest of the 
writers of the new era. When he died, on 
May 11, 1920, the country was in the 
midst of the disillusion and readjustment 
following upon the World War. He was one 
of the most prolific of our writers: short 
stories, dramas, poetry, editorial work, 
novels, and criticism make up the great 
library produced by his pen. It is primarily 
as novelist and critic that he is to be 
judged, and his work may be used to 
illustrate a single theme—the advance of 
realism in our literature. 

He was born in Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
March 1, 1837. His schooling was ob- 
tained in his father’s print-shop and in 
writing for a country journal. He became 
a journalist in Columbus, later moving to 
Boston, where he became a thorough- 
going New Englander. He early decided 
upon literature as a career, and imitated 
various writers whom he admired. Like 
Bryant, he began by writing couplets in the 
style of Pope. He soon came to prefer 
i Chaucer and Shakespeare, however, for the 
greater human interest he found in their 
writings. Later, he came under the spell of 
Macaulay, admiring him for his style and 
his criticism; then he gave himself a 
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thorough course in Thackeray and Tenny- 
son, studied the classics and modern lan- 
guages, and made his first contributions to 
the Atlantic in poems written in the manner 
of the great German poet Heine. All these 
authors, however, were merely formative 
and educational influences. For the clews 
to his method and his thought we must look 
to Jane Austen, realistic analyst of com- 
monplace life in England at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and to the 
Russian novelist and social reformer Lyof 
Tolstoy, who made him aware of the in- 
justice and cruelty of certain aspects of 
modern life. 

From this summary it will be seen, first, 
that Howells was in part a follower of a 
literary tradition, mainly the tradition of 
the literary masters; we find in him no such 
complete break with tradition as we do in 
Whitman. Second, as a disciple of Jane 
Austen and Tolstoy, his realism is that of 
the commonplace, the ordinary life, not 
that of the eccentric and bizarre, affected 
by Harte and Mark Twain in sympathy 
with the art of Dickens. 

In 1860 Howells went to New England, 
and, the year following, to Venice as 
American consul. He married in Paris; 
and spent four years in Italy as a student 
of Dante and other great Italian writers. 
In 1865 he began a long period of service 
as editor of the Atlantic, a post he held 
until 1881. During all this time, and for 
the five succeeding years that elapsed be- 
fore he went to New York to write for 
Harper’s, he produced many stories and 
essays. In New York he came into touch 
with a society different from that of 
Boston; he also became acquainted with 
the economic and social problems that 
found a center in the metropolis, and he 
discovered Tolstoy. 

Howells’s first important work, for our 
review, is The Lady of the Aroostook 
(1879). It is romance in a realistic setting. 
The heroine, a young New England teach- 
er, takes passage on the Aroostook for 
Italy to study music. Nothing untoward 
happens, except the suggestion of the 
great impropriety, in those days, of her 
situation as the only woman passenger on 
a merchant ship. The story of her de- 
parture from the New England village, the 
perplexities of arrival in a great city and 
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the transfer to the ship, the incidents of the 
voyage (very mild indeed), the friendship 
that springs up among the little group of 
travelers—the bluff old captain, the two 
rather sophisticated young men who are 
fellow passengers with the “Lady’—and 
the romance that develops in which love 
triumphs over differences in social rank, 
are all told in the subdued, unexcited 
tone characteristic of Howells. It is far 
removed from The Luck of Roaring Camp 
or The Outcasts of Poker Flat. It is also 
far removed from Mrs. Wharton’s The 
Children (1929), which also begins on 
shipboard, but presents a transcript of 
the clash of social ideals worlds removed 
from the sort of life Howells depicted a 
half century earlier. 

In The Rise of Silas Lapham (1885) we 
find the next novel to be read by one who 
wishes to trace the development of the 
art of Howells. Realism, he held, “is 
nothing more than the truthful treatment 
of material.” He is as confident of the 
future of American democracy as Whit- 
man. In Silas Lapham he traces the 
career of a man who rises from obscurity 
to great wealth. There is his favorite 
theme of the clash of social ideals, chiefly 
manners. Lapham, a self-made Ver- 
monter, has to adjust himself to the stand- 
ards of Boston. Boston is flattered. Later 
in the story Lapham meets financial re- 
verses, but grows in character. ‘There is 
much satire, delicately introduced, but it 
is impersonal ; Howells has no deep feeling, 
no real sense of the depths that may lie 
hidden beneath his surface of the com- 
monplace. 

This book marks the end of Howells’s 
first period. Through training in the 
great English tradition, a culture gained 
by years of residence abroad, an absorp- 
tion of New England culture, and a pro- 
found belief in the significance of even 
commonplace and ordinary experience if 
treated truthfully, he had established his 
technique and his theory of art. With his 
removal to New York new ideas came to 
him, and new subjects, hardly a change in 
his methods of treating his materials. His 
papers for Harper’s covered a wide range 
of literature, his chief affection, however, 
being given to European writers who were 
leaders in the movement toward realistic 
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literature. To Tolstoy he gave chief 
allegiance; he could never again, he said, 
look on life as he had before the novels of 
the great Russian came to him; “they 
transcend in truth, which is the highest 
beauty, all other works of fiction that have 
been written.” One result was a broaden- 
ing of his intellectual interests. This may 
be conveniently traced in A Hazard of 
New Fortunes (1889), in which we find, 
instead of the unquestioning optimism of 
his earlier stories, recognition of the faults 
in the American social order. The scene 
of the story is New York, to which Basil 
and Isabel March, now middle-aged, have 
moved from Boston, just as Howells him- 
self had done. In the story people from 
various sections appear—from New Eng- 
land, the South, the West. There is a 
street-car strike; his characters are revealed 
through their attitude toward the class-war 
which it represents. There is no such ex- 
citement, no such passionate feeling, as we 
find in his master Tolstoy, or as we shall 
find in Frank Norris. His technique, his 
manner of telling his tale, remains quietly 
impersonal. He is not the propagandist 
or the social reformer, yet we see plainly 
enough that he had by now accepted 
Whitman’s idea that the American de- 
mocracy was capable of blind injustice. 
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In this work, and in the many other 
novels that followed it, the realism of the 
commonplace remains the characteristic 
note. But he is no longer concerned 
solely with social manners and customs, 
but also with the relation of the individual 
to society. Thus, in A Traveler from 
Altruria (1894) a strange visitor studies 
our institutions and ways of living, and 
finds in them things hard to explain or to 
justify. There was concealed dynamite 
in this and other of his works, but Howells 
avoided even the appearance of violence, 
did not offend the gentle reader. He loved 
Mark Twain, but he sought to hold in 
check his friend’s propensities to shock his 
readers. He tells us that even the presence 
of Mark’s vigorous and frank letters on 
his table troubled him. He is a figure 
of high significance in the progress of 
realism; he exploited the literary value 
in truthful and unemotional treatment of 
the commonplace; he avoided the in- 
temperance of the earlier New England re- 
formers; he wrote books distinguished for 
their urbanity, their even style, their free- 
dom from the eccentricities of the western 
group of writers. 
=Mingled Realism and Romance. Be- 
fore we turn to the men who carried 
realism in fiction far in advance of the 
conceptions of Howells, we must recall, 
once more, that it is impossible to bring 
all the literature of a period within any 
rigid classification. Howells is a far 
more important figure, historically, than 
men like Weir Mitchell, Paul Leicester 
Ford, and Winston Churchill. Yet Howells 
never had a large audience, while the 
historical romances written by these 
three contemporaries sold by the million 
copies. 

Typical of the historical novels that 
fascinated the country about 1900 are 
Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker, Janice Mere- 
dith, and Richard Carvel. The first of these 
was written by Weir Mitchell (1829-1914), 
and appeared in 1897. Its author was a 
Philadelphia physician who began his 
long list of romances when he was past 
fifty. The second was by Paul Leicester 
Ford (1865-1902), a historian and bi- 
ographer of eminence who also wrote 
historical romances, the most popular being 
Janice Meredith (1899), a story of the 
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American Revolution. Winston Churchill 
(1871- ) wrote Richard Carvel (1899) and 
The Crisis (1901), enormously popular his- 
torical romances, and in later years turned 
to social questions in A Modern Chronicle 
(1910), The Inside of the Cup (1913), and 
A Far Country (1915). The wave of na- 
tionalism that swept the country after the 
Spanish-American war of 1898 immensely 
stimulated this craze for historical fiction. 
If we add to the list just named such books 
as Charles Major’s When Knighthood Was 
in Flower, Booth Tarkington’s Monsieur 
Beaucaire, Mary Johnston’s To Have and 
To Hold, and Maurice Thompson’s Alice 
of Old Vincennes, all of them ‘“‘best sellers,” 
we shall realize the hold of this type of 
fiction on the general reading public of 
that day. 

Yet even in this group we see the in- 
fluence of the new realism. Ford, for 
example, was an able historian, brought 
up in the great historical library of his 
father. Janice Meredith is not merely 
romance; it is based on full and exact 
knowledge of the period of the Revolu- 
tionary War. George Washington ap- 
pears in it, delineated in far truer colors 
than we find in Mason Weems’s earlier ac- 
count. Again, Dr. Mitchell was a famous 
physician whose research in nervous diseases 
gave him far higher rank as a specialist 
than that attained by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. The knowledge gained by long 
years of practice he carried over into his 
stories, which show unusual power in the 
delineation of certain types of character. 
Mary Johnston was also a careful student 
of history who passed from the writing of 
historical romance into the field of biog- 
raphy. The case of Winston Churchill is 
a little different. He was primarily a 
writer, though he engaged in politics and 
held elective office later in his life. From 
his stories of early American history he 
passed to studies of the effect of the rail- 
roads on politics, the ways of big business, 
and the twentieth century church, romance 
being blended with carefully prepared 
realism. 

We may trace the same mingling of the 
threads in writers of fiction not primarily 
addicted to historical romance. One of 
the most interesting of these writers was 
James Lane Allen (1849-1925). He was 
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born on a farm some distance from Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, and walked several 
miles to town every day while securing his 
school and college education. He taught 
school and studied incessantly to master 
the art of writing. As a mere youth he 
had decided to become a writer, but his 
first book, Flute and Violin, appeared 
when he was forty-two. He held that the 
writer must learn from the scientist how 
to observe and how to order his materials. 
He was a close student of nature, and his 
works are distinguished for their passages 
of nature description. He had written 
poetry, criticism, short stories before he 
moved to New York in 1896, where he 
wrote three important novels: The Choir 
Invisible (1897), The Reign of Law (1900) 
and The Mettle of the Pasture (1903), be- 
sides many other stories and essays. 
Nature dominates his scene; man is a part 
of nature, often helpless in her grasp. In 
all his works Allen is a serious student 
of the mysteries of life and death, pro- 
foundly moving at times, but at times apt 
to Jose himself in his style. 

Others must be noticed to show how 
many forms the new fiction took. Lew 
Wallace (1827-1905) began with a Spanish 
theme in The Fair God (1873), a better 
story than his widely known Ben Hur 
(1884). Mary Hartwell Catherwood (1847- 
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1902), born in Ohio, a teacher in Illinois, 
wrote a long series of stories, beginning 
with The Romance of Dollard (1888), which 
deal with the French occupation of the 
Mississippi Valley—Parkman’s histories 
turned into fiction of power and beauty. 
Students of Illinois history find delight in 
her Old Kaskaskia (1893) and The Spirit 
of an Illinois Town (1897). The Far West 
finds its romance in the stories of Mary 
Hallock Foote (1847- ), who as’ the 
wife of a civil engineer became acquainted 
with mining camps in Colorado and Idaho 
and wrote in the vein of Bret Harte. 
F. Hopkinson Smith (1838-1915) was a 
lighthouse architect by profession who 
drew on his experience in Caleb West, 
Master Diver (1898) and many other 
stories. Finally, Mrs. Margaret Deland 
(1857- ) has written many short stories 
about Old Chester, regional studies of a 
Pennsylvania town in which Dr. Lavender 
figures as one of the most delightful char- 
acters in American fiction. 

The Advance of Realism. In the work 
of all these writers, primarily romancers 
though they were, one or another strand of 
realism is intermingled. They were stu- 
dents of history, or they drew upon pro- 
fessional knowledge or exact study of the 
region in which their lives were passed. 
We may still read some of their stories 
with pleasure and profit, but they were 
apart from the main currents that had 
started with the Pike literature and the 
western stories, and far from the realistic 
studies of life and manners for which 
Howells became famous. 

We now return to the current of develop- 
ment significant not so much in the im- 
mediate popularity of the works that illus- 
trate it as in the goal to which it pointed. 
This trend, for example, is apparent in the 
work of Stephen Crane (1871-1900), one 
of a brilliant group of newspaper cor- 
respondents who loved Kipling, traveled 
to faraway scenes of conflict, and resolved 
to write nothing but the truth. To Crane 
and his group, men were the puppets of 
nature in a far griramer sense than oc- 
curred to James Lane Allen. They were 
the forerunners of Theodore Dreiser and 
Sherwood Anderson. ‘They studied to be 
impersonal, to set down the facts (the 
ideals of Howells, we recall), but without 
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any of the reticences and inhibitions that 
had kept Howells in the favor of polite 
readers. At twenty Crane wrote a story 
of slum life that uncovered depths not 
at that time regarded as proper subjects 
for literature. He is best known for The 
Red Badge of Courage (1895), an episode 
of the Civil War, realistic in style and pro- 
fession, but revealing little knowledge of 
the facts. 

Hamlin Garland (1860- )e The 
short story took a new turn in 1891 with 
the publication of Main Traveled Roads 
by Hamlin Garland. For a quarter of a 
century fiction both long and short had 
in one way or another been imitating Bret 
Harte’s “The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 
Since then writers had been picturing local 
scenes and local peculiarities of character 
in all parts of the country. Over these 
they had drawn a thin veil of senti- 
ment and romance. This veil Hamlin 
Garland swept aside, revealing the West 
of the pioneer in the unflattering light 
of day. 

He knew what he was talking about. 
He was the son of a pioneer from Maine 
who had entered the pine forests of Wis- 
consin, then moved to the more fertile 
lands of Iowa, and later settled on the 
plains of Dakota. The boy was born in a 
small frame cabin on a hilly Wisconsin 
farm bought “on time,” near a rough saw- 
mill camp full of raftsmen, loggers, and 
mill-hands. At eight years of age he set 
off in a great sleigh for a log cabin in Iowa. 
At ten he drove the horses into the fields 
and began a twelve-hour day of plowing. 
From then on he engaged in all the toil of 
the frontiersman, yet at twenty-one he 
was graduated from an academy. His 
hunger for culture took him by the time 
he was twenty-four to Boston, which had 
become a kind of Mecca to him from his 
father’s account of its actors and orators. 
With a voracious appetite he attacked the 
great books of the world, heard the famous 
preachers, and listened to the incompara- 
ble Booth in the greatest Shakespearean 
plays. 

Literary treatment of the frontier drudg- 
ery which he had lived through did not 
occur to him until he went back home 
on a visit. He at once set about picturing 
typical experiences, to use his own words, 
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“not as the summer boarder or the young 
lady novelist sees it, but as the working 
farmer endures it.” The result was the 
two volumes of short stories that estab- 
lished his reputation: Main Traveled 
Roads (1891) and Prairie Folks (1898). 
Later he added Other Main Traveled 
Roads (1910). These volumes bring back 
a whole era. We see the soldier returning 
from the Civil War, not glorying in vic- 
tory but worn with care. We watch his 
unceasing toil at seed-time and harvest. 
We learn of the bondage of even the most 
industrious to the money-lender who holds 
his mortgage. We observe the women in 
the kitchen preparing heaping plates of 
food for the “hands,” or in the back yard 
milking the cows—women old before 
their time, performing in silence their 
monotonous round of duties. The first 
volume raised a storm of protest from the 
West, but the leading writers of the East 
welcomed the author into their circle. 
Even the least acute reader felt that the 
stories were written with the passion of 
one who had revolted against the condi- 
tions he described and who believed some- 
thing should be done to relieve them. Even 
today all three volumes have about them 
the compelling force of reality. 

Garland’s longer work has in only a few 
instances been so vital. His most success- 
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ful novel is Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly (1895), 
in which the history of an epoch is again 
realistically presented. But his later 
novels do not carry conviction; they stray 
from the frontier which Garland had him- 
self experienced. When he returned to 
this field in A Son of the Middle Border 
(1917) and A Daughter of the Middle 
Border (1921) he once more struck gold. 
These two volumes form a continuous 
narrative of his own life, recalled in the 
mellow light of memory, reflecting the 
stern beauty of the era along with its 
drab monotony. Like the short stories 
with which he first won fame, they are 
studies of the author’s life seen in sharp 
outline because of the bitter contrast be- 
tween that life and the ordered existence 
of eastern communities. We recall Mark 
Twain’s similar return, in imagination, to 
the Valley, and the interpretation he was 
able to give of scenes sharply contrasted 
with the life he was then living in Hartford. 
But Mark Twain saw it all through the at- 
mosphere of romance; he returned to the 
one period in his life when a splendid en- 
thusiasm governed him; it is an idealized 
life that he portrayed. Not so with the 
Garland of the Middle Border. The 
pioneer, he says, is unjustly treated; the 
capitalists and promoters have betrayed 
him. For a time Garland threw himself 
into the effort to obtain political justice. 
But not for long. His real service ended 
with his short stories and his earlier auto- 
biographical work. He has continued, in 
Back Trailers of the Middle Border (1928), 
his autobiography, but here he relapses 
into romance. He has conformed. He 
tells how at last he made money enough to 
move the family to the East; how at length 
they could live abroad. There are delight- 
ful pages about the experiences of a de- 
lightful family, what and whom they saw, 
the literary and social triumphs of the 
head of the family, the reflected glory cast 
upon the other members of the group. 
It is garrulous, naive, interesting, but 
without significance. 

Frank Norris (1870-1902). Realism 
transfigured through powerful imagina- 
tion is the characteristic of two novels of 
first importance written by Frank Norris 
just before his untimely death. Norris 
was born and passed his boyhood in 
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Chicago, but he studied in California, at 
Harvard, and in Paris. Like Crane, he 
became a war correspondent for a time; 
like Crane, also, he turned to the writing 


-of fiction marked by the extreme realism 


to which the name “naturalism” is given. 
With this early, naturalistic work, we are 
not here concerned, but only with his 
prose epic of the wheat, of which two parts 
were published, the work on which his 
fame rests. The first of the novels, The 
Octopus (1901) told the story of the wheat 
from the time of planting to the harvesting 
and marketing; the “Octopus” is the rail- 
road trust with which the farmer has to 
contend. The second of the series, The 
Pit (1902), deals with grain speculation, 
by which the price of the wheat is regu- 
lated, in Chicago. ‘The third part of the 
trilogy, unwritten, was to have told how 
the wheat relieved a famine-stricken 
people in Europe. 

From this outline it will be seen how 
vast was the canvas on which Norris 
planned his work. The wheat is ele- 


mental, only seemingly controlled by man, 
in reality one of the titanic forces of na- 
ture, indifferent to man’s puny efforts. 
Into such a setting is woven a human 
story, dramatic, passionate. It is a story 
of Chicago in the 1890's, the busy finan- 
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cial life that penetrated every corner, 
dominated all things. There are passages 
redolent of the atmosphere of the city: 
the opera, the summer life, the rain- 
drenched pavements, the acute, unfor- 
gettable aroma of the city. Jadwin, the 
Board of Trade operator who is the chief 
figure in the book, is an admirer of Silas 
Lapham, and his story is a sort of replica 
of that told by Howells, but grimmer, 
more intense. The human figures, vivid 
as they are, are seen always against that 
elemental background. Jadwin loses his 
battle, but not at the hands of the rivals 
who sought his ruin; the wheat itself is 
his conqueror, “coeval with the earth- 
quake and the glacier, merciless, all- 
powerful, a primal basic throe of creation 
itself.” And at the end, when Jadwin 
and Laura, ruined but reunited, leave 
Chicago to begin life anew, they see the 
tall gray office buildings, and at their 
base, “the pile of the Board of Trade 
building, black, monolithic, crouching on 
its foundations like a monstrous sphinx 
with blind eyes, silent, grave—crouching 
there without a sound, without sign of life, 
under the night and the drifting veil of 
rain.” 

The Short Story. In the nineties the 
short story became the most widely dis- 
tributed form of fiction. Newspapers and 
magazines satisfied most of the demand 
that came from a people always in a hurry. 
People in a hurry demand highly spiced 
rations. There was a call for “red blood.” 
It was part of the general requirement 
that literature square with the facts of 
life, already noted in the novels of Howells, 
Garland, and Norris. But the “red blood” 
school made the struggle more fierce and 
primitive. Its most vigorous representa- 
tive was Jack London (1876-1916), whose 
Love of Life and Other Stories (1907) is full 
of adventure. 

London was himself an adventurer who 
had gone to sea as a common sailor at 
seventeen, joined in the first gold rush 
to the Klondike at twenty-one, witnessed 
the Russo-Japanese War as a corre- 
spondent at twenty-eight, and at thirty 
started around the world in a yacht only 
fifty feet long. His short stories are not 
so important as his novels. The book 
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most likely to live is The Call of the Wild 


(1903). It is the dramatic story of a 
dog which is taken to Alaska and which 
yields to the primal impulse to roam the 
forests with the wolves. The events move 
swiftly from one peril to another, and 
though Buck, the dog, thinks like a man, 
the details are so realistic that we follow 
his trials with eagerness. 

Among the scores of writers who helped 
to fill the periodicals, the outstanding 
figure is William Sidney Porter (1862- 
1910), known as O. Henry. His life itself 
was a romantic story. Born in North 
Carolina during the Civil War, he naturally 
did not receive much schooling, but he 
read widely and, as clerk in his uncle’s 
drug store, became acquainted with the 
town gossip and characters. At twenty 
he went to Texas for his health, passing 
two years on a ranch and about ten more 
in Austin, where he became a bank teller. 
After he had left this position to serve as 
a reporter in another city, he was charged 
with embezzling more than a thousand 
dollars of the bank’s funds. He protested 
his innocence, but on the way to appear 
for trial he was seized with panic, took a 
train for New Orleans, boarded a fruit 
steamer, and spent six months in Central 
and South America. The fatal illness of 
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his wife caused him to return and give 
himself up. Though it is now believed 
that he was not guilty, he was sentenced 
to the federal prison in Columbus, Ohio, 
where he served three years, from 1898 to 
1901. 

He had begun to write stories in Texas. 
The news of the acceptance of some of 
them by magazines came while he was 
standing trial. In prison he developed his 
unusual talent. When released, he went 
to New York, and within two years had 
signed a contract with the New York 
World for a story a week at one hundred 
dollars each. So fertile was he in plots 
that he sometimes wrote seven stories in 
a month. Cabbages and Kings (1904), the 
first of his volumes of short stories, was 
followed by twelve others, often two ap- 
pearing in a single year. 

In one feature of story-writing he has 
never been surpassed: he could block out 
a plot that would keep the reader in 
suspense up to the surprising turn at the 
end. Every stage of his own career fur- 
nished material for his pen—Texas plains, 
Central American wildernesses, the bright- 
ly lighted streets of New York—and he was 
almost equally engrossing in each field. 
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He was a born reporter; his quick eye and 
mind took in “local color,’ humorous sit- 
uations, little signs that may reveal a 
whole character. The conversation is 
slangy, witty, humorous, but it is always 
lifelike and true to the particular character 
speaking. He knew his public and never 
tried anything profound, but his sympathy 
with the unfortunate is genuine. With all 
of these gifts for narrative at his command, 
it is not surprising that he remains one 
of the most popular of all our short-story 
writers. 

His successors are too numerous to re- 
ceive notice here. We live in an age of 
short stories. Magazines with a circula- 
tion of two and three million carry them 
into rumbling cities and tiny hamlets. 
Every year hundreds are gathered into 
volumes. Indeed, two annuals attempt 
to cull the best of those printed each | 
twelvemonth in the periodicals. With all / 
of this activity it is not surprising that in 
this short-breathed fiction America leads 
the world. 

Edith Wharton, (1862- \ ERDE 
known facts in the life of Edith Wharton 
are confined almost entirely to the pub- 
lication of her books. Her birthplace 
was New York City, where her distin- 
guished family belonged to the inner 
circle of “high society.” She was educated 
by tutors and foreign travel. At twenty- 
three she married a Boston banker. 
Twenty years later she took up her resi- 
dence in France, where she has remained 
for the most part ever since. 

Mrs. Wharton’s first writings were 
short stories written in the manner of 
Henry James, who later became one of 
her dearest friends. In many ways she 
has surpassed her master. Ethan Frome 
(1911) is classed by some as a “novelette,” 
but if it be counted a short story, it may 
well be called the greatest short story 
written in America. It is a tragic tale. 
Ethan Frome, who has always lived in 
the poverty of a New England farm, is in 
addition unhappily married. Into his 
bleak existence comes love for a charming 
girl, a distant relative who has been taken 
in as a family drudge. Though he has 
been schooled to bear his lot, he rebels 
against the drab conditions and tries to 
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end his life with that of his beloved. 
The attempt is a pitiful failure. He is 
crippled; the girl remains a complaining 
inmate of his house. The significance of 
the tale is not so much in the events as 
in the way they are narrated. One 
closes the thin book with the feeling that 
an inevitable fate rules our lives; Ethan 
Frome and Mattie Silver cease to inhabit 
a New England hillside and become figures 
as universal as those of an ancient Greek 
tragedy. 

In one respect Ethan Frome is unlike 
nearly all of Mrs. Wharton’s fiction. It 
pictures humble characters, whereas her 
stories and novels prevailingly move in 
the exclusive society of wealth and re- 
finement in which she grew up. ‘This is 
true of The Descent of Man and Other 
Stories (1904) and Xingu and Other 
Stories (1916), where her sure touch in 
delineating character and her superb 
skill in presenting the situation in each 
tale reveal her as one of the few masters 
of this form of fiction. It is true also of 
the novels for which she is chiefly famous 
and in which her rare powers have fuller 
scope. The House of Mirth (1905) traces 
the steps by which a young woman with 
high social standing but without wealth 
loses her position, is unable to recapture 
it, and is thereby driven to suicide as the 
only solution of her difficulties. The Cus- 
tom of the Country (1913) tells of a western 
beauty who was married and divorced 
before going to New York. She ruins her 
second husband while rising in metropoli- 
tan society, leaves a third, a Frenchman 
whom she meets during a long residence 
abroad, and finally marries again her first 
husband. She has wealth and beauty, but 
she is forever shut off from that exclusive 
circle which it has been her greatest am- 
bition to enter. The Age of Innocence 
(1920), which has for its setting New York 
during the seventies of the last century, 
is one of the most satisfying and engrossing 
re-creations of a past era that American 
fiction can show. The theme is the same— 
the desire of the individual is defeated 
by the controlling forces of society. New- 
land Archer finds a richly endowed, con- 
genial soul in Ellen Olenska, but the social 
ideals of their families in that age of inno- 
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cence keep them apart. In The Children 
(1929), the action is mainly in Europe, 
and introduces a highly original and fas- 
cinating group of children, who form an 
alliance to protect themselves against the 
difficulties brought about by the frequent 
divorces among their parents. 

In another respect also Ethan Frome is 
unlike the novels just discussed. The 
New England tale is told directly, with a 
sense of pity; the novels are marked by a 
spirit of satire. Mrs. Wharton does not 
take sides for or against her characters. 
She simply throws on them an ironic light 
which shows how far their rea] achieve- 
ment is from what they think they are 
achieving. To put the matter differently, 
she looks at them from a superior height 
that enables the reader to see the folly and 
futility of their conduct, the unavailing 
struggle of human beings against the silent 
power of custom and traditional taboos. 

Booth Tarkington (1869- ). Mrs. 
Wharton’s interest in character has robbed 
her narratives of swiftness of movement. 
It has kept her from enjoying the widest 
popularity. Booth Tarkington, on the 
other hand, has maintained a host of fol- 
lowers since the beginning of the century. 

His life helps to explain his novels. He 
was born in Indianapolis, Indiana, a 
neighbor of James Whitcomb Riley. The 
kindly poet drew the ambitious youth’s 
attention to the wealth of material that 
the life and people of Indiana offered a 
writer. He received an excellent educa- 
tion, going to a Massachusetts preparatory 
school, entering college in his own state, 
but transferring later to Princeton Uni- 
versity. There he gained a name as a 
writer; he would often work all night, 
using up several pencils in the composition 
and revision of stories. Night was the only 
time he had for such undertakings, for he 
was so obliging and so well-liked that he 
was in great demand as a singer, actor, 
and boon companion. When the war with 
Spain occasioned a flood of historical 
romances, he rode to popularity with 
Monsieur Beaucaire (1900). The demand 
for his fiction increased to such an extent 
that during the World War he got a fabu- 
lous sum for six stories before he had ever 
touched pen to paper. 
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Tarkington’s reputation rests on two 
different types of work—his novels and his 
boy stories. No one since Mark Twain 
has made boys live as they do in Penrod 
(1914) and Seventeen (1916). Wiliam 
Sylvanus Baxter and Penrod Schofield get 
into all kinds of comical situations, but the 
author’s satire is always sympathetic and 
the adult reader’s amusement is mingled 
with amiable reminiscences of his own 
boyhood. 

His novels show the same keen percep- 
tion of character. Through a good part 
of each book the hero and heroine grow 
before the reader, their shortcomings 
lightly touched with satire. For example, 
in The Magnificent Ambersons (1918) 
George Amberson Minafer thinks he is 
too good for the people of his town because 
his grandfather is the wealthiest man 
there. His conceit, affectation, and in- 
tolerance are faithfully and divertingly 
chronicled along with the growth of the 
village into a city. He is not changed 
even when his grandfather’s death reveals 
the loss of the family fortune. At the end, 
however, Tarkington falls into his besetting 
weakness. An automobile breaks both of 
George’s legs. In the hospital be is given 
to the heroine, a girl of spirit much too 
good for him. Tarkington has observed 
his characters with great shrewdness and 
brought them through a rapid succession 
of incidents, but he does not attain the 
fidelity to truth necessary to avoid the 
conventional “happy ending.” 

Only one of his novels, Alice Adams 
(1921), diverges from this formula. Alice 
Adams, twenty-two, is both bright and 
attractive, but her social ambitions are 
hard to achieve. She has no money, and 
her family is an almost insuperable handi- 
cap. She is ingenious in explaining them 
or keeping them out of the way while she 
is trying to win a rich husband. But one 
hot night she has to have the young man 
in to dinner to please her mother. The 
scene is unforgettable. It proves the 
grave of her hopes. The story ends in the 
only way it could; Alice Adams announces 
her determination to give up her social 
ambition and to go to work. She is 
veraciously presented throughout. One 
woman critic exclaimed that it was a pity 
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for any man to know as much of the heart 
of a girl as Tarkington displays here. It 
remains his most truthful and sustained 
novel because in it things turn out as they 
would in actual life. 

The reason that Tarkington rises too 
seldom to the height of enduring fiction 
is that he does not look deeply enough into 
human life. His merits are incontestable. 
He has a shrewd eye for the little details 
that cause a scene to live again on the 
printed page. He reproduces the comical 
pretensions and the twinkling romance of 
our mid-western young people. But his 
creations too seldom stir the reader to 
thought. His content with ordinary 
people comes out in The Plutocrat (1927), 
the story of a millionaire. Tinker, in- 
stead of representing the effect of unlim- 
ited power on the soul or the question of 
what is most worth while, turns out to be 
a crude but hearty and likable man. He is 
taken through no such spiritual crisis as 
Howells depicted in The Rise of Silas 
Lapham. The explanation is that Tarking- 
ton, unlike Howells or Garland, has no 
intense convictions; he likes his characters 
too well to make them suffer, as Mrs. 
Wharton does, from the defects of their 
own personalities or the relentless forces 
that rule human existence. 
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Joseph Hergesheimer (1880- ) A 
quite different outlook on humanity is 
found in Joseph Hergesheimer, born in 
Philadelphia of an old Pennsylvania 
Dutch family. A grandfather and some 
grand-aunts imbued him with the tradi- 
tions of an earlier era. Ill-health kept 
him from getting more than two years of 
regular schooling, and even after he 
entered the Philadelphia Academy of 
Fine Arts at seventeen, he is said to have 
worked only two whole days a month. At 
twenty he received from his grandfather a 
legacy. With it he set off for Italy, lived 
in Venice until his money was gone, and 
then returned home. A purpose in life 
came to him quite by chance. He met a 
woman novelist who asked his aid as 
proof-reader. After a short experience he 
decided that he could write better fiction. 
With an old typewriter he settled in the 
Virginia mountains, wrote and rewrote, 
and finally achieved a form that satisfied 
his independent tastes. After fourteen 
years of application, he sold his first story. 
In another three years he achieved fame 
with The Three Black Pennys (1917), a 
novel of his native Pennsylvania. 

Hergesheimer’s aristocratic leanings set 
him off from the crusading realism of 
Garland, or the ironic realism of Mrs. 
Wharton, or the graceful realism of 
Tarkington. His may be called a romantic 
realism. He likes to evoke the atmosphere 
of an era in which linger the long traditions 
of the past. He likes the formalism of 
manner and the capacity for enjoyment 
and the loyalty to his convictions which 
make up the aristocrat. 
likes courage in the face of defeat. Yet he 
does not paint heroes; his characters never 
attain their highest desires. 

Perhaps the best expression of this 
aspect of Hergesheimer is Balisand (1924). 
The events take place in the Virginia of 
Washington and Jefferson at the close of 
the Revolutionary War. Richard Bale 
returns from fighting under Washington. 
He had entered the war partly because he 
loved his plantation, Balisand; he has 
acquired an absorbing admiration for his 
leader and an arrogant contempt for the 
democratic leveling process favored by 
Jefferson. Yet he goes to a house-party 
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given by a stout Jeffersonian, Gawain 
Todd, who is celebrating his engagement to 
Lavinia Roderick. Richard and Lavinia 
fall in love with each other, but Gawain 
refuses to release her. Richard, true to the 
traditions of his ancestors, challenges him 
to a duel, but before it can be fought, 
Lavinia dies in an accident. Sixteen years 
later the duel is fought. Before Richard 
goes to meet Gawain he tries to tell his 
wife of the deep affection in which he 
holds his home and its ancestral acres, 
but his native reticence prevents him. He 
courageously faces the man whose prin- 
ciples he despises, falls, and dies in the 
arms of a friend just as the canoe reaches 
the wharf where his wife awaits him. Bale’s 
life could end in no more appropriate way, 
for the rule of aristocracy to which he was 
devoted was doomed by the new era of 
democracy that was coming. 

Mr. Hergesheimer produces similar 
effects in The Three Black Pennys, with its 
record of three generations of iron founders 
in his native state. He does much the 
same in Java Head (1919), where the 
Manchu wife of a sea-captain is set over 
against the New England folk of Salem, 
Massachusetts. Her immemorial elegance 
and restraint are in fine contrast with the 
American family life and gossip. 

But Mr. Hergesheimer’s distinction 
among writers of fiction is his style. He 
has a mannered, and to some ears, an 
artificial way of writing. Perhaps it 
results from his study of painting. He 
chooses his words with fastidious care. 
His purpose, he says, is “to reproduce in 
the reader the emotion he would have felt 
under the same conditions.” He succeeds 
admirably. The reader seems to have 
visited in person the scene of Balisand, or 
the wharves of old Salem in Java Head. 
Even more vivid are the events. The 
death of Lavinia or the duel of Richard 
and Gawain become experiences that one 
has lived through. It is a sincere style, 
skillfully wrought to call up the atmosphere 
demanded by the time and the characters. 
It is the language of our own day, but 
refined till it conveys us into the world of 
imagination which the writer seeks to 
create. Its beauty sets Mr. Hergesheimer 
off from most of the novelists of our time. 
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Sinclair Lewis (1885- ). The 
same cannot be said of Sinclair Lewis. He 
- was born in Sauk Center, Minnesota. His 
father, a physician, had grown up in 
Connecticut; and his mother had grown 
up in Canada. After his high-school 
course, he went to Yale. There he wrote 
for the college magazine and became one 
of the editors. At the end of the third 
year he withdrew to help found a Utopia 
in New Jersey, but later returned to take 
his degree, in 1907. For the next ten 
years he prepared himself for writing fiction 
by living in every part of the country. 
He engaged in newspaper work in Con- 
necticut, Iowa, and California; he edited 
a magazine in Washington, D. C.; he read 
manuscripts for a firm of book publishers 
in New York City. 

His first novel, largely autobiographical, 
was published in 1914; but it was his sixth 
book, Main Street (1920), that made him 
famous. It indicted American village life as 
stupid and ugly. Novels had been written 
before with a similar purpose, but the 
American public had passed them by. 
Readers had liked to think of villages as 
filled with hard-headed or gullible comic 
characters or with sweet and innocent girls, 
but they seized upon Main Street eagerly. 
Tts satire of small-town commonplaceness 
and self-satisfaction made the title a syno- 
nym for provincial mediocrity. It set a 
fashion which was followed by dozens of 
other novelists, most of them dealing with 
farm life in the Middle West. They could 
be no more faithful in their realism than 
Garland, but they brought in the new 
note of satire and self-criticism which fed 
the prevalent sense among Americans of 
their own shortcomings. 

Lewis’s next book, Babbitt (1922), 
creates in George F. Babbitt a breathing 
personality. The story, crowded with 
incident, is’ after all very simple. In 
youth Babbitt planned to enter law until 
a sweet young girl put her head on: his 
shoulder. Then he married and made 
money in real estate. He would have 
liked to be honest, but he did not have 
deep enough convictions to interfere with 
the transactions of his senior partner. At 
the end he tells his son, “I’ve never done 
a single thing I wanted to in my whole 
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life!” He, too, has become a type—a 
synonym for the average business man 
who glories in the material progress of 
America and timidly accepts the mental 
and moral standards of his fellows. But 
Babbitt is more than a characterization of 
one man; it is also a satire of life in the 
city of good size. We see men and women 
rush about aimlessly, to the movies or in 
high-speed motors; we hear their empty 
and careless talk; we perceive the com- 
placency and vulgarity of their thinking. 
The glare and noise of American life are 
presented with an unfailing sense of humor. 
Lewis sketches in with a few strokes a 


. score of absurd characters; we laugh at 


the way they look, talk, dress, and act; 
for in spite of the exaggeration they re- 
main true to life. Few men have observed 
Americans more closely than Sinclair 
Lewis. 

In Arrowsmith (1925), Lewis essayed a 
somewhat different type of story, though 
the book reveals the same general subjects 
of his satire. Its theme is the passion for 
medical research born in Martin Arrow- 
smith, evoked by a country doctor, stim- 
ulated into flame by Professor Gottlieb, a 
great. biologist, and warred upon by edu- 
cational pretension, commercialized “‘re- 
search” laboratory methods, and society. 
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the Revolutionary War. Richard Bale 
returns from fighting under Washington. 
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given by a stout Jeffersonian, Gawain 
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in his native state. He does much the 
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against the New England folk of Salem, 
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and restraint are in fine contrast with the 
American family life and gossip. 
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among writers of fiction is his style. He 
has a mannered, and to some ears, an 
artificial way of writing. Perhaps it 
results from his study of painting. He 
chooses his words with fastidious care. 
His purpose, he says, is “to reproduce in 
the reader the emotion he would have felt 
under the same conditions.” He succeeds 
admirably. The reader seems to have 
visited in person the scene of Balisand, or 
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and Gawain become experiences that one 
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demanded by the time and the characters. 
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creates in George F. Babbitt a breathing 
personality. The story, crowded with 
incident, is’ after all very simple. In 
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a sweet young girl put her head on his 
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deep enough convictions to interfere with 
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life!” He, too, has become a type—a 
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who glories in the material progress of 
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Babbitt is more than a characterization of 
one man; it is also a satire of life in the 
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In Martin himself, in Dr. Gottlieb, and 
most of all in the lovely and appealing 
Leora, Lewis comes nearer to the creation 
of living characters than in any other of 
his fictions. The book has not met the wide 
popular appeal of the earlier novels, but it 
is more likely to live than they, or than 
its succéssors, Elmer Gantry (1927), which 
is a fanatical attack on fanaticism, and 
Dodsworth (1929), a study of a rich Amer- 
ican who goes to Europe to find what he 
has missed in life. 

Naturalism. To one aspect of the lit- 
erature of realism has been applied the 
special term “naturalism.” By this is 
meant the painstaking cataloguing of 
every phase of life, theoretically, at least, 
without conscious purpose beyond photo- 
graphic accuracy. In some of its forms, it 
is true, it has propagandist aims, as in 
Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle, or in many 
other stories dealing with corrupt business 
and political conditions. In other cases, 
the writer has apparently no object be- 
yond the faithful telling of what he con- 
ceives to be the facts of life. To a certain 
extent, such were the aims of the earlier 
realists, as we have already seen, but of 
late widely popular writers have gone 
much farther, men like Sherwood Ander- 
son and Theodore Dreiser, for example. 
Whitman, in his earlier period, had sub- 
scribed to such a doctrine. He would sing, 
he said, “of physiology from top to toe.” 
Now physiology is a very great and useful 
science, but it has little to do with art, or 
with the meaning and interpretation of 
life. And “things as they are,” in Whit- 
man’s case and in the case of the natural- 
ists, may result in mere catalogues. On 
the other hand, even the extreme forms of 
realism have helped to break down some 
of the old taboos and restrictions. Any- 
thing pertaining to man’s life, his external 
environment, the ideals and pseudo-ideals 
by which he is influenced, his inner con- 
sciousness and psychology, may be brought 
into the range of this extremely realistic 
literature. 

These currents are still too obscure to 
be traced in detail, and too difficult. It 
is of course not true that the realist, 
even the naturalist, attains purely ob- 
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jective results. We have seen that William 
Dean Howells modified and blended his 
materials, did not set down exactly all 
that he saw, had his inhibitions and reticen- 
ces. Sinclair Lewis, more realistic, less 
reticent, has a very definite interpreta- 
tion which determines his use of detail, 
may even falsify the picture. His attitude 
toward small-town life, toward what he 
regards as the typical business man, comes 
out in bis work. And even Sherwood 
Anderson, still more extreme in his nat- 
uralistic philosophy, has set it down as 
his belief that the writer with a notebook 
in his hand is always a bad writer. The 
transcript of life, he holds, must be col- 
ored by the imagination of the writer; 
“the life of reality is confused, disorderly, 
almost always without apparent purpose, 
whereas in the artists imaginative life 
there is purpose.” 

Careers Still in the Making. Other 
authors have written distinguished fiction 
in recent years, and give promise of more 
to come. Among them is Willa Cather 
(1876- ), who was born in Winchester, 
Virginia, lived for some years in the Middle 
West, did journalistic work in Pittsburgh 
and New York, and has written a long 
series of novels. Among these are O Pio- 
neers (1913), My Antonia (1918), One of 
Ours (1922), The Professor's House (1925) 
and Death Comes for the Archbishop (1927). 
One of Ours, which was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize as the best American novel 
of its year, is a splendid transcript of life 
in the Middle West of our time. But it 
is in Death Comes for the Archbishop that 
Miss Cather attains a mastery wanting 
in all but a very few stories in the history 
of American fiction. It is a tale of Catholic 
missionary work in the old Southwest, and 
is told with a haunting beauty of style that 
makes it linger in the mind of the reader 
like cathedral music. 

With all her realism, Miss Cather has 
proved, by her exquisite, restrained style, 
the eternal appeal of beautiful art. The 
work of Thornton Wilder, a young writer 
who emerged into public notice with The 
Cabala in 1926 and with The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey in the following year, also 
shows the persistence of antidotes for the 
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realistic flood. Finally, in Porgy (1925) 
and Mamba’s Daughters (1929), Du Bose 
Heyward, a young South Carolinian, pene- 
trates as no previous writer has been able 
to do, the soul of the colored race. His 
stories are of life in Catfish Row, in 
Charleston. They mingle comedy, tragedy, 
romance, in pages of absorbing interest. 
What is more, to realism they add a poet’s 
imagination that converts them into 
images of beauty. 

To quote Sherwood Anderson once 
more, “The imagination must constantly 
feed upon reality or starve.” This is the 
lesson of the last quarter of a century. 
Observance of it has brought great changes. 
The American novel has attained new 
heights since The Lady of the Aroostook 
appeared in 1879. ‘There has been vast 
improvement in style, in technique, in 
all that concerns the mechanics of writing 
a great literary form. It is true that the 
years have brought enormous quantities 
of shoddy stuff, which has perished, or is 
perishing, because there is no vision. And 
it is also true that there have been times 
when we have felt the thinness, the intel- 
lectual inferiority of our fiction as com- 
pared with that of England and the con- 
tinent. But there have also been hearten- 
ing exceptions. There have been great 
gains, in imagination and thought as well 
as in technique. Not strident outbursts 
against all things American, not immersion 
in mudbaths of naturalism, but beauty 
and truth have appeared, more than once, 
have proved their vitality, have given 
ground for the belief that the creative 
imagination, feeding on reality, will gain 
new triumphs in years to come. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROSE 


It was an age of prose. Besides the 
flood of fiction that deluged the country 
every year, there were essays on every 
conceivable topic, literary criticism, per- 
sonal letters and reminiscences, biography 
and history. 

Two Presidents. Two of the presidents 
since 1900 have been men of letters. 
Theodore Roosevelt (1858-1919) found 
time in the midst of his prodigious public 
Jabors to write many books and articles, a 
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large part of this writing belonging to the 
last ten years of his life, after he had left 
the presidency. In 1909, a few days after 
he turned his office over to President Taft, 
he sailed for Africa, where he hunted big 
game, explored vast territories, and 
emerged to enter upon a triumphal tour 
of Europe. African Game Trails (1910) 
was the record of his explorations, but 
earlier than this he had published many 
books on ranching and hunting in western 
America. After his defeat by Woodrow 
Wilson in 1912 he again set out on a vast 
exploring expedition, this time to South 
America, and on his return published an- 
other book on African animals and two 
books on the Brazilian wilderness. Be- 
sides these books devoted to nature and 
exploration, he wrote many histories, 
books of essays, and papers on national 
ideals. His Winning of the West, pub- 
lished in four volumes in 1889-1896, is 
the best and fullest treatment of its great 
subject. He was a man of incredible force, 
whose wide reading, vigorous interest in 
every sort of human endeavor in his own 
country and abroad, and extraordinary 
range of expression in many fields have 
been obscured by his political career, 
Theodore Roosevelt was the man of 
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action, who set down, in many books, 
the records of his reading, of his public life, 
of his travels and study of nature. Wood- 
row Wilson (1856-1924), was a man of 
wholly different type. From his early 
days he was a student of history and gov- 
ernment, and he brought to his administra- 
tion of the presidency a knowledge of the 
origin and development of democratic 
government of extraordinary richness. His 
first book, on Congressional Government 
(1885), has been frequently reprinted. In 
1889 he wrote The State, a treatise on po- 
litical science. Later books on The His- 
tory of the American People (1902), Con- 
stitutional Government in the United States 
(1908) and similar treatises indicate his 
chief intellectual interests before he became 
president, and the background of study 
and thought that made him an inspiring 
interpreter of America during the World 
War. He also wrote several volumes of 
miscellaneous essays, notably one called 
Mere Literature (1893). Like his other 
work, these essays show the brilliant qual- 
ities of his style and thought. To read 
him is to experience the intellectual ex- 
citement roused only by noble thought 
clothed in fitting language. His state- 
papers, written during a national crisis, 
have far more than mere historical impor- 
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tance. Less simple than Lincoln’s, his 
style has a more varied beauty, and not 
since Lincoln has America found so great 
an interpreter of her meaning and destiny. 

Biography and Reminiscence. Char- 
acteristic of the period is the growing in- 
terest in any and all matters connected 
with the lives of men. The realistic fiction 
of our time has been increasingly devoted 
to analysis not of outward circumstances 
alone but of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart. Autobiography played an im- 
portant part in Mark Twain’s best work, 
and it was the source of Hamlin Garland’s 
power. In recent times we have had many 
other illustrations of popular interest in 
human personality. Biographies of great 
Americans, men of letters as well as men 
of action, and biographies of famous for- 
eigners of all periods have come in ever 
increasing numbers from the press. This 
new biography is frankly curious, analy- 
tical, realistic. It is written in the style of 
the realistic fiction of the time, not in the 
old-fashioned eulogistic style of earlier 
days. 

One of the most influential of the books 
in this field in recent years was The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams (1918). Henry 
Adams (1838-1918) came from the most 
distinguished family in American history, 
in direct descent from John Adams and 
John Quincy Adams. He was born on 
Beacon Hill, the most aristocratic section 
of Boston, graduated from Harvard, and 
was private secretary to his father, Charles 
Francis Adams, who was American am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James from 
1861 to 1868. Henry Adams later became 
known as an historian, but his chief con- 
tribution to literature is the Education, an 
autobiography. It was written in 1905 
for private circulation among his friends, 
but when it was published almost in the 
week of the Armistice closing the World 
War, it was hailed as a profound criticism 
of American culture. 

Under the guise of retelling his own life, 
he really gave a picture of what he thought 
the emptiness and confused purposes of his 
countrymen. Traveling through the Mid- 
dle West, he saw that “tall chimneys 
reeked with smoke on every horizon, and 
dirty suburbs, filled with scrap-iron, scrap- 
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paper, and cinders, formed the setting of 
every town.” He was in despair about 
Americans because they “shunned, dis- 
trusted, disliked the dangerous attraction 
of ideals.” “America contained scores of 
men worth five millions or more whose 
lives were no more worth living than those 
of their cooks.” These views were quite 
in keeping with the criticisms of our culture 
that were then beginning to be made in 
fiction. But the volume owed its wide and 
long-continued popularity not only to its 
substance but to its style. It is an enter- 
taining narrative, sparkling with wit and 
humor, and full of interesting personalities 
and dramatic episode. 

Of the many other important biographi- 
cal writings only one can be mentioned 
here. The Life and Letters of Walter H. 
Page (two volumes, 1922; third volume, 
1925) is an inspiring story of public service. 
Walter Hines Page (1855-1918) was born 
in North Carolina, received his college 
education in Virginia, and took graduate 
training in the newly-founded Johns 
Hopkins University at Baltimore. He 
soon left teaching for journalism, making 
a tour of the southern states in 1881 and 
writing a series of brilliant articles printed 
simultaneously in several newspapers. He 
rose to the highest positions in his field, 
became editor of the Atlantic in 1898, 
founded a great publishing house in 1899, 
established and for fourteen years served 
as editor of The World’s Work. 

The crowning period of his life came as 
Ambassador to Great Britain (1913-1918). 
During the critical era of the World War 
he strove for coöperation between the two 
great nations with a conviction that de- 
mocracy furnished the best hope for the 
future of civilization. No minister since 
Charles Francis Adams has made a deeper 
impression on the British people or British 
‘officials. In a correspondence with Presi- 
dent Wilson continuing through his term 
‘of service, he described the daily scenes of 
ihis life with rare vividness and presented 
his wiews with persuasive ardor. After 
‘his death four premiers, in asking that a 
-tablet to his memory be placed in West- 
minster Abbey, said of his letters: “In 
these ‘letters Mr. Page lives again. They 
.give the widest and clearest expression we 
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can ever now hope to have of his vivid, 
free-ranging mind and of that mellow 
integrity and abounding humanity which 
endeared him to us all.” The volumes 
contain other letters, playful and earnest, 
to many of his friends. Americans will 
cherish them for their revelation of a truly 
great citizen. 

The Personal Essay. The new interest 
in biography did not lessen the hold of 
other literary forms. On the contrary, the 
essay gained a wider following than ever. 
The magazines printed many personal 
essays in the tradition of Addison and 
Lamb; some of them contained depart- 
ments in which an editor or contributors 
indulged in humorous or serious comment. 
More than this, the number of journals 
devoted to critical discussion of current 
events and new books increased rapidly. 
Even the daily newspapers introduced 
special departments filled with engaging 
comment on topics of the hour or incidents 
from the writer’s own experience. Never 
before have so many essayists got into 
print. 

All that it is possible to do here is tọ 
select two representatives from the throng. 
Miss Agnes Repplier (1858- ) belongs to 
the long tradition established by Addison 
and Steele. She was born in Philadelphia 
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of French descent and secured her educa- 
tion in a convent. To this training she 
= later added much travel in Europe, but 
her chief diversion has been reading. She 
seems to have read everything about or 
by Dr. Johnson and his associates in that 
“happy half century” of his literary reign 
in England. Her first essay, published in 
the Atlantic in 1886, delighted its readers. 
Two years later appeared Books and Men. 
Since then her contributions have bright- 
ened the pages of the leading magazines 
and have filled more than a dozen volumes 
of her collected writings. 

Miss Repplier does not represent the 
spirit of the twentieth century so much as 
that of the eighteenth. She sees the virtues 
of the old and established in a stronger 
light than she beholds the merits of the 
new and the progressive. Indeed, there is 
a kind of feminine perversity in her views; 
she likes to dissent from current notions. 
Instead of realism she prefers old-fashioned 
romance. If one declares that this is the 
century of the “new woman,” she will 
retort that in all ages woman has played 
her part for good or ill. As the criticism 
of our own civilization has become more 
incisive, she has with wit and conviction 
appealed to the ancient and accepted sense 
of what is worth while. The challenging 
dissection of our standards and ideals that 
arose during the World War met with a 
pungent reply in two of her volumes: 
Counter Currents (1916) and Under Dispute 
(1924). 

Miss Repplier’s style has won her a wide 
audience. Its clarity and grace are a 
delight to the leisurely reader. She 
conveys to the printed page the vivacity 
of her mind. Her wide reading is re- 
flected in many an apt quotation or 
sprightly allusion. Her wit sparkles in 
constant epigrams. Above all is the finish 
of her style, the pleasant cadence of phrase, 
the neat turn of a sentence, the thought 
brought to full circle and completed in the 
final paragraph. She is a worthy successor 
of Irving and Holmes and the other per- 
sonal essayists of our country. 

Christopher Morley (1890- ) repre- 
sents the journalistic contribution to the 
essay. Both his father and mother were 
natives of England. Although he was born 
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in Haverford, Pennsylvania, and took a 
degree from Haverford College, he soaked 
up much of the culture of old England 
during a three year residence (1910-1913) 
at Oxford as a Rhodes scholar. Even 
at twenty-three he had confirmed literary 
tastes, which were satisfied in part by 
four years on the editorial staff of a 
great publishing house, a year on The 
Ladies Home Journal, two years on the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, and four more 
as a columnist on the New York Evening 
Post. These experiences only partly satis- 
fied him; he left the hustle and bustle of a 
newspaper office for the quiet of a country 
home to compose a novel. In 1927 he 
attained the dignity of a twelve-volume 
edition of his collected writings. 

Morley is voluminous as only those who 
revel in expression can be. Sometimes he 
is drunk with quaint or fine words, be- 
wildering the reader with puns and a rare 
vocabulary. This appears even in his 
titles, such as Shandygaff (1918), a col- 
lection of his early essays, full of sentiment 
and joviality. But in general he exhibits 
a whimsical or hearty relish for experience 
which he shares with his reader. He has 


a quick eye for humor and beauty, both 
Seldom has anyone 


in books and life. 
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shown a greater love of books than he in 
two light stories, Parnassus on Wheels 
(1917) and The Haunted Book Shop (1919). 
His interest in life takes a fanciful turn, 
which is best seen in his novels. In Where 
the Blue Begins (1922) a dog runs away 
from home for adventure, much as a boy 
might, but he goes into a region where a 
dog may wear a top hat and gloves. In 
Thunder on the Left (1925) a group of 
children at a party wonder what grown-up 
people think and feel. They send a mes- 
senger into the future to discover what it 
is like. The author pictures what happens 
to these children as adults, the struggles 
that their souls will know, and the acci- 
dents that make their lives a series of pa- 
thetic disappointments. The language in 
which incidents and moods are rendered is 
often exquisite. Morley has no set philoso- 
phy to convey, but he believes in living 
zestfully and he relishes more than other 
contemporary authors the charm of put- 
ting into language fine impulses toward 
beauty and friendship. 


SUMMARY 


Through much of the material treated 
in this chapter the infiuence of science, 
directly or indirectly, has been apparent. 
Such influence has been increasingly evi- 
dent in ordinary life, for the earlier exploi- 
tation of natural resources—the vast and 
fertile lands to be cut up and bought and 
sold; the vast stores of grain to be specu- 
lated in by men who never saw it, much less 
produced it; the exploitation of mineral 
and forest wealth—all this has been suc- 
ceeded or accompanied by the enormous 
increase in wealth accruing from practical 
application of the results of scientific re- 
search. Science and invention have trans- 
formed America as surely as the peopling 
of the lands gained through the Louisiana 
Purchase. But not less revolutionary has 
been the effect of science on all our modes 
of thinking. Religion, politics, every phase 
of thought, show this powerful, transform- 
ing influence. 

In literature the influence of science has 
been pervasive and constant, not merely 
through the new themes and fields of 
spudy that have opened up, but for far 
deeper reasons. The nature essay is the 


simplest of the illustrations. In Muir and 
Burroughs the habits of scientific observa- 
tion of nature displace the philosophical 
attitude of Emerson and his followers. In 
Roosevelt, in William Beebe, in the thou- 
sand explorations of unknown or little 
known tracts of earth, widely diversified 
aspects of nature have come under obser- 
vation, and have received treatment in 
literature. But we have not yet finished. 
Imaginative writing, not less than the 
essay, has responded to the same scientific 
impulse. Realism is, or purports to be, 
scientific observation of human pheno- 
mena. This may take the form of region- 
alism alone, or it may become naturalism, 
or it may deal, even in history and bio- 
graphy as well as in the novel, with psycho- 
logical analysis. The romantic, the 
strange, the ideal, the mysteries of life and 
death and the soul, give way to what pur- 
ports to be dispassionate observation of 
fact. 

So the literature of the time is prose, the 
language of science. It cultivates the 
great aims of clarity and precision. Some- 
times it is so eazer to amass facts that it 
sprawls, or it follows fa'se hypotheses of 
pseudo-science and leads to wrong con- 
clusions. But its aim is always the same. 
Just as the scientist observes and sets down 
the infinite facts of external nature, this. 
realistic prose seeks to find out and set 
down the infinite facts of human life. 

There have been gains and losses. Gain 
there certainly is when men lose their fear 
of facts and are willing to give up illusions. 
when they are proved to be illusions. 
There have been gains, also, in the tech- 
nique of writing. Never before has so 
much good writing, clear, compact, sinewy, 
been presented to readers. And there have 
been gains in subject-matter. Contrast the 
few types and narrow experience reflected 
in literature a century ago with the infinite 
variety of today. Mamba’s daughters, 
the life of Main street, the magnificent 
Ambersons, main-traveled roads, the age 
of sophistication and the smart set, along 
with the age of innocence, trans-Atlantic 
commuters, American tragedies—if we 
merely transpose or change slightly the 
very titles of our novels we see how in- 


finite is their variety. 
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Yet it has been an age of transition. 
Except for a brief flare-up of idealism 
during 1917-1918, the story is drab. We 
have every facility for travel and com- 
munication, but where are we going and 
what have we to say? 

Nevertheless, beauty remains, and the 
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feeling that after all there is something 
beyond mechanical convenience, perfect 
bathroom fixtures, and “prosperity.” Evi- 
dences of this we have found, here and 
there, in some of the prose reviewed in 
this chapter. Let us turn, now, to the 
poets, to see what they have to say. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


1. With the opening section review the first 
paragraphs of Chapter VIII, to see how the 
story is continued. Which of the characteristics 
tontinue through the two periods? Note par- 
ticularly what is here said of Mark Twain and 
Whitman in the light of what you recall of their 
careers. 

What new sources of wealth have opened up 
in recent years? Mention as many scientific 
discoveries and their applications as you can 
to illustrate the statements made here. 

How are you prepared to find literature 
affected by the new science? 

2. Nature Writers. Review what was said 
about the interpretation of nature by Emerson 
and Thoreau, and be prepared to compare them 
with Muir and Burroughs. 

Special reports should be presented on some 
book by Muir or Burroughs. Then the two 
men should be compared. 

3. Prose Fiction. This is a very long section, 
but the threads are fairly easy to follow. Pay 
most attention, at first, to Howells. His Lady 
of the Aroostook and The Rise of Silas Lapham 
should be reported on by individuals or by 
groups. My Mark Twain throws much light 
on Howells as well as on his subject, and might 
be read in connection with the two sketches in 


this book. 


Further reports may compare The Rise of 
Silas Lapham with Norris's The Pit, or A 
Hazard of New Fortunes with a Sinclair Lewis 
novel. 

Some of the historical works named here 
you have doubtless read or have seen on the 
screen. There are some good stories here. 

4. The Advance of Realism. Try to define 
the realism of Harte and Mark Twain, of 
Howells, and of Frank Norris. There is a 
definite progression. See if you can make it 
clear. To do this, group work is probably nec- 
essary, as some of the works of each writer must 
be read; it will not answer to use what is said 
in the chapter for anything else than a guide. 

The stories in Main Traveled Roads may be 
compared with O. Henry’s short stories. What 
differences in technique? In realism? 

Similar studies may be made of other writers, 
or books, named in this section. Many ques- 
tions will arise, such as the often debated truth- 
fulness of Main Street or Babbitt. 

5. Summary. Study the summary carefully, 
reviewing, as you read it, the general ideas 
and interpretations given in the chapter. 

6. Since Chapter X is to cover approximately 
the same period as Chapter IX, it will be more 
convenient to give but one table of dates, 
at the end of the next chapter. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY PROSE 


SNARING A BUSHMASTER 
WILLIAM BEEBE 


My thoughts were far from poison- 
ous serpents when Nupee came into 
our Kalacoon laboratory late on a 
Saturday afternoon. Outdoors he had 
deposited the coarser game intended 
for the mess, consisting, today, of a 
small deer, a tinamou, or maam, and 
two agoutis. But now with his quiet 
smile, he held out his lesser booty, 
which he always brought in to me, 
offering in his slender, effeminate hands 
his contribution to science. Usually 
this was a bird of brilliant plumage, or 
a nestful of maam’s eggs with shells 
like great spheres of burnished emer- 
alds. These he would carry in a basket 
so cunningly woven from a single palm 
frond that it shared our interest in its 
contents. Today, he presented two 
nestling trogons, and this was against 
rules. For we desired only to know 
where such nests were, there to go and 
study and photograph. 

“Nupee—listen! You sabe we no 
want bird here. Must go and show 
nest, eh?” 

“Me sabe.” 

Accompanied by one of us, off he 
started again, without a murmur. In 
the slanting rays of the sun he walked 
lightly down the trail from Kalacoon 
as if he had not been hunting since 
early dawn. An hour passed and the 
sun swung still lower when a panting 
voice gasped out: 

“Huge labaria, yards long! Big as 
leg!” 

The flight of queen bees and their 
swarms, the call to arms in a sleeping 


20. trogons, South American birds of bright plumage. 
24, sabe, understand. 36. labaria, a venomous snake, 


camp, creates somewhat the commo- 40 


tion that the news of the bushmaster 
aroused with us. For he is really what 
his name implies. What the elephant 
is to the African jungles and the buffalo 
to Malaysia, this serpent is to the 
Guiana wilderness. He fears nothing 
—save one thing, hunting-ants, before 
which all the world flees. And this 
was the first bushmaster of the rainy 
season. 

Nupee had been left to mount guard 
over the serpent, which had been found 
near the trogon tree. Already the 
light was failing; so we walked rapidly 
with gun, snake-pole, and canvas bag. 
Parrakeets hurtled bambooward to 
roost; doves scurried off and small rails 
flew from our path and flopped into the 
reeds. Our route led from the open 
compound of Kalacoon, through the 
freshly cut Convict Trail, toward the 
edge of the high bush, and we did not 
slacken speed until we were in the dim 
light which filtered through the west- 
ern branches. 

At the top of the slope we heard a 
yell—a veritable Red Indian yell—and 
there our Akawai hunter was dancing 
excitedly about, shouting to us to 
come on. “Snake, he move! Snake, 
he move!” We arrived panting, and 
he tremblingly led me along a fallen 
tree and pointed to the dead leaves. 
I well knew the color and pattern of 
the bushmaster. I had had them 
brought to me dead and had killed 
them myself, and I had seen them in 
their cage behind glass. But now, 
though I was thinking bushmaster and 
looking bushmaster, my eyes insisted 
on registering dead leaves. Eager as 
I was to begin operations before dark- 
ness closed down, it was a full three 
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minutes before I could honestly say, 
“This is a leaf; that is snake.” 

The pattern and pigment of the cun- 
ningly arranged coils were that of the 
jungle floor, anywhere; a design of 
dead leaves, reddish-yellow, pinkish, 
dark-brown, etched with mold, fungus, 
and decay, and with all the shadows 
and high lights which the heaped-up 
plant tissues throw upon one another. 
In the center of this dread plaque, this 
reptilian mirage, silent and motionless, 
rested the head. I knew it was tri- 
angular and flattened, because I had 
dissected such heads in times past, but 
now my senses revealed to me only an 
irregularity in the contour, a central 
focus in this jungle mat, the unraveling 
of which spelled death. 

It was a big snake, seven or eight 
feet long, and heavy bodied—by no 
means a one-man job. Again we care- 
fully examined the screw-eyes on the 
pole, and each looked behind for a 
possible line of escape. 

I quickly formed my method of at- 
tack. Nupee was sent to cut forked 
sticks, but his enthusiasm at having 
work to do away from the scene of 
immediate conflict was so sincere that 
he vanished altogether and returned 
with the sticks only when our shouts 
announced the end of the struggle. An 
Indian will smilingly undergo any 
physical hardship, and will face any 
creature in the jungle, except the bush- 
master. 

We approached from three sides, 
bringing snake-pole, free noose, and 
gun to bear. Slowly the noose on the 
pole pushed nearer and nearer. I had 
no idea how he would react at the 
attack, whether he would receive it 
quietly, or, as I have seen the king 
cobra in Burma, become enraged and 
attack in turn. 

The cord touched his nose, and he 
drew back close to some bushy stems. 
Again it dangled against his head, and 
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his tongue played like lightning. And 
now he sent forth the warning of his 
mastership—a sharp whirrrrr; and the 
tip of his tail became a blur, the rough 
scales rasping and vibrating against 
the dead leaves, and giving out a 
sound not less sharp and sinister than 
the instrumental rattling of his near 
relatives. 

For a moment the head hung mo- 
tionless, then the noose-man made a 
lunge and pulled his cord. The great 
serpent drew back like a flash, and 
turning, undulated slowly away to- 
ward the darker depths of the forest. 
There was no panic, no fear of pursuit 
in his movements. He had encoun- 
tered something quite new to his 
experience, and the knowledge of his 
own power made it easy for him to 
gauge that of an opponent. He feared 
neither deer nor tapir, yet at their 
approach he would sound his warning 
as a reciprocal precaution, poison 
against hoofs. And now, when his 
warning had no effect on this new dis- 
turbing thing, he chose dignifiedly to 
withdraw. 

I crept quickly along on one side 
and with the gun-barrel slightly de- 
flected his course so that he was headed 
toward an open space, free from brush 
and bush-ropes. Here the pole-man 
awaited him, the noose spread and 
swaying a few inches from the leaves. 
Steadily the snake held to his course, 
and without sensing any danger pushed 
his head cleanly into the circle of cord. 
A sudden snap of the taut line and 
pandemonium began. The snake lashed 
and curled and whipped up a whirl- 
pool of debris, while one of us held 
grimly on to the noose and the rest 
tried to disentangle the whirling coils 
and make certain of a tight grip close 
behind the head, praying for the screw- 
eyes to hold fast. Even with the scant 
inch of neck ahead of the noose, the 
head had such play that I had to pin 
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it down with the gun-barrel before we 
dared seize it. When our fingers 
gained their safe hold and pressed, the 
great mouth opened wide, a gaping 
expanse of snowy white tissue, and the 
inch-long fangs appeared erect, each 
draped under the folds of its sheath 
like a rapier outlined beneath a cour- 
tier’s cloak. 

When once the serpent felt himself 
conquered, he ceased to struggle; and 
this was fortunate, for in the dim light 
we stumbled more than once as we 
sidled and backed through the maze 
of lianas and over fallen logs. 

Nupee now appeared, unashamed 


and wide-eyed with excitement. He ' 


followed and picked up the wreck of 
battle—gun, hats, and bags which had 
been thrown aside or knocked off in 
the struggle. With locked step, so as 
not to wrench the long body, we 
marched back to Kalacoon. Now and 
then a great shudder would pass 
through the hanging loops and a 
spasm of muscular stress that tested 
our strength. It was no easy matter 
to hold the snake, for the scales on its 
back were as rough and hard as a 
file, and a sudden twist fairly took the 
skin off one’s hand. 

I cleaned his mouth of all dirt and 
debris, and then we laid him upon the 
ground and, without stretching, found 
that he measured a good eight feet and 
a half. With no relaxing of care we 
slid him into the wired box which 
would be his home until he was liber- 
ated in his roomier quarters in the 


Zodlogical Park in New York. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


1. This selection relates one of the most ex- 
citing events in Beebe’s Jungle Peace. The 
author, who is curator of ornithology of the 
New York Zoilogical Society, had settled in the 
heart of the wilderness in British Guiana in order 
to make a scientific study of the jungle beasts 
and birds. The great house that was given him 
for headquarters was called Kalacoon. One of 


his chief native assistants was Nupee, an Akawai 
Indian hunter. The experience told in this 
selection is concerned with the most deadly ser- 
pent of the tropics. 

2. Why did Beebe wish to capture the snake? 
What protection had the reptile against his ene- 
mies? What is the most exciting part of the 
attempt to snare him? 

3. What interests of the author are revealed? 
How do they differ from those of Muir and Bur- 
roughs as described on pages 547-549? 


A MEMORY THAT ie 
OVERTIME* 


W. D. Howe tts 


Minver’s brother took down from 
the top of the low bookshelf a small 
painting on panel, which he first 
studied in the obverse, and then 
turned and contemplated on the back 
with the same dreamy smile. “I 
don’t see how that got here,” he said, 
absently. 

“Well,” Minver returned, “you 
don’t expect me to tell you, except on 50 
the principle that anyone would 
naturally know more about anything 
of yours than you would.” He took 
it from his brother and looked at the 
front of it. “It isn’t bad. It’s pretty 
good!” He turned it round. “Why, 
its one of old Blakey’s! How did 
you come by it?” 

“Stole it, probably,” Minver’s 
brother said, still thoughtfully. Then 60 
with an effect of recollecting: “No, 
come to think of it,” he added, 
“Blakey gave it tome.” ‘The Minvers 
played these little comedies together, 
quite as much to satisfy their tender- 
ness for each other as to give their 
friends pleasure. “Think you're the 
only painter that gets me to take his 
truck as a gift? He gave it to me, 
let’s see, about ten years ago, when he 70 
was trying to make a die of it, and 
failed; I thought he would succeed. 


*Copyright by Harper and Brothers, July, 1907. 
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But it’s been in my wife’s room nearly 
ever since, and what I can’t understand 
is what she’s doing with it down 
here.” À 

“Probably to make trouble for you, 
somehow,” Minver suggested. 

“No, I don’t think it’s that, quite,” 
his brother returned, with a false air of 
scrupulosity, which was part of their 
game with each other. He looked 
some more at the picture, and then he 
glanced from it at me. “There’s a 
very curious story connected with that 
sketch.” 

“Oh, well, tell it,” Minver said, 


“Tell it! I suppose I can stand it 
again. Acton’s never heard it, I 
believe. But you needn’t make a 


show of sparing him. I couldn’t 
stand that.” 

“I certainly haven’t heard the 
story,” I said, “and if I had I would be 
too polite to own it.” 

Minver’s brother looked toward the 
open door over his shoulder, and 
Minver interpreted for him: ‘“‘She’s 
not coming. Ill give you due warn- 
ing.” 

“Tt was before we were married, but 
not much before, and the picture was 
a sort of wedding present for my wife, 
though Blakey made a show of giving 
it to me. Said he had painted it for 
me, because he had a prophetic soul, 
and felt in his bones that I was going 
to want a picture of the place where I 
first met her. You see, it’s the little 
villa her mother had taken that winter 
on the Viale Petrarca, just outside of 
Florence. It was the first place I met 
her, but not the last.” 

“Don’t be obvious,” Minver ordered. 

His brother did not mind him. “I 
thought it was mighty nice of Blakey. 
He was barking away, all the time he 
was talking, and when he wasn’t 
coughing he was so hoarse he could 


39. Viale Petrarca, Petrarch Road, a broad avenue on 
the outskirts of Florence, Italy. 
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hardly speak above a whisper; but he 
kept talking on, and wishing me happy, 
and fending off my gratitude, while he 
was finding a piece of manila paper to 
wrap the sketch in, and then hunting 
for a piece of string to tie it. When he 
handed it to me at last, he gasped out: 
‘I don’t mind her knowing that I 
partly meant it as the place where she 
first met you, too. I’m not ashamed of 
it as a bit of color. Anyway, I shan’t 
live to do anything better.’ 


“ ‘Oh, yes, you will,’ I came back in 6 


that lying way we think is kind with 
dying people. I suppose it is; anyway 
it turned out all right with Blakey, as 
he’ll testify if you look him up when 
you go to Florence. By the way, he 
lives in that villa now.” 

“No?” I said. “How charming!” 

Minver’s brother went on: “I made 
up my mind to be awfully careful of 
that picture, and not let it out of my 
hand till I left it with ‘her’ mother, to 
be put among the other wedding pres- 
ents that were accumulating at their 
house in Exeter Street. So I held it 
on my lap going in by train from 
Lexington, where Blakey lived, and 
when I got out at the old Lowe 
Depot—North Station, now—and got 
into the little tinkle-tankle horse-car 
that took me up to where I was to 
get the Back Bay car—those were the 
prehistoric times before trolleys, and 
there were odds in horse-cars. We 
considered the blue-painted Back Bay 
cars very swell. You remember them?” 
he asked Minver. 

“Not when I can help it,” Minver 
answered. “When I broke with Boston, 
and went to New York, I burned my 
horse-cars behind me, and never 
wanted to know what they looked like, 
one from another.” 

“Well, as I was saying,” Minver’s 


81. Back Bay, the wealthy residential section of Boston. 
It would be a half-hour’s ride on the horse-car from the 
center of the town. 
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brother went on, without regarding his 
impatriotism, “when I got into the 
horse-car at the depot, I rushed for a 
corner seat, and I put the picture, 
with its face next the car-end, between 
me and the wall, and kept my hand 
on it; and when I changed to the Back 
Bay car, I did the same thing. There 
was a florist’s just there, and I couldn’t 
resist some Mayflowers in the window; 
I was in that condition, you know, 
when flowers seemed to be made for 
her, and I had to take her own to her 
wherever I found them. I put the 
bunch between my knees, and kept 
one hand on it, while I kept my other 
hand on the picture at my side. I was 
feeling first-rate, and when General 
Filbert got in after we started, and 
stood before me hanging by a strap 
and talking down to me, I had the 
decency to propose giving him my 
seat, as he was about ten years older.” 

“Sure?” Minver asked. 

“Well, say fifteen. I don’t pretend 
to be a chicken, and never did. But 
he wouldn’t hear of it. Said I had a 
bundle, and winked at the bunch of 
Mayflowers. We had such a jolly talk 
that I let the car carry me a block by 
and had to get out at Gloucester and 
run back to Exeter. I rang, and, 
when the maid came to the door, there 
I stood with nothing but the May- 
flowers in my hand.” 

“Good coup de théâtre,” Minver 
jeered. “Curtain?” 

His brother disdained reply, or was 
too much absorbed in his tale to think 
of any. “When the girl opened the 
door and I discovered my fix I burst 
out, ‘Good Lord! and I stuck the 
bunch of flowers at her, and turned 
and ran. I suppose I must have had 
some notion of overtaking the car with 
my picture in it. But the best I could 


31-32. Gloucester and Exeter, streets in the Back 
Bay district. 36. coup de théatre, sensational turn in a 
story or play. 37. Curtain? Do we pause here? 
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do was to let the next one overtake 
me several blocks down Marlborough 
Street, and carry me to the little jump- 
ing-off station on Westchester Park, 
as we used to call it in those days, at 
the end of the Back Bay line. 

“As I pushed into the railroad office, 
I bet myself that the picture would not 
be there, and, sure enough, I won.” 

“You were always a lucky dog,” 
Minver said. 

“But the man in charge was very 
encouraging, and said it was sure to be 
turned in; and he asked me what time 
the car had passed the corner of 
Gloucester Street. I- happened to 
know, and then he said, Oh yes, that 
conductor was a substitute, and he 
wouldn’t be on again till morning; 
then he would be certain to bring the 
picture with him. I was not to worry, 
for it would be all right. Nothing left 
in the Back Bay cars was ever lost; 
the character of the abutters was guar- 
antee for that, and they were practi- 
cally the only passengers. The con- 
ductors and the drivers were as honest 
as the passengers, and I could consider 
myself in the hands of friends. 

“He was so reassuring that I went 
away smiling at my fears, and promis- 
ing to be round bright and early, as 
soon, the official suggested—the mor- 
row being Sunday—as soon as the 
men and horses had had their baked 
beans. 

“Still, after dinner, I had a lurking 
anxiety, which I turned into a friendly 
impulse to go and call on Mrs. Filbert, 
whom I really owed a bread-and-butter 
visit, and who, I knew, would not 
mind my coming in the evening. The 
general, she said, had been telling her 
of our pleasant chat in the car, and 
would be glad to smoke his after-din- 


70. abutters, residents of the district adjacent to the 
car line; that is, the residents of the Back Bay region. 
81. baked beans, the favorite dish in New England 
for Saturday night—so popular that even the horses eat 
them, says Howells! 
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ner cigar with me, and why wouldn’t 
I come into the library? 

“We were so very jolly together, all 
three, that I made light of my mis- 
adventure about the picture. The 
general inquired about the flowers first. 
He remembered the flowers perfectly, 
and hoped they were acceptable; he 
thought he remembered the picture, 
too, now I mentioned it; but he would 
not have noticed it so much, there by 
my side, with my hand on it. I would 
be sure to get it. He gave several 
instances, personal to him and his 
friends, of recoveries of lost articles; 
it was really astonishing how careful 
the horse-car people were, especially 
on the Back Bay line. I would find 
my picture all right at the Westchester 
Park station in the morning; never 
fear. 

“I feared so little that I slept well, 
and even overslept; and I went to get 
my picture quite confidently, and I 
could hardly believe it had not been 
turned in yet, though the station- 
master told me so. The substitute 
conductor had not seen it, but more 
than likely it was at the stables, where 
the cleaners would have found it in 
the car and turned it in. He was as 
robustly cheerful about it as ever, and 
offered to send an inquiry by the next 
car; but I said, Why shouldn’t I go 
myself; and he said that was a good 
idea. So I went, and it was well I did, 
for my picture was not there, and I 
had saved time by going. It was not 
there, but the head man said I need 
not worry a mite about it; I was cer- 
tain to get it sooner or later; it would 
be turned in, to a dead certainty. We 
became rather confidential, and I went 
so far as to explain about wanting to 
make my inquiries very quietly on 
Blakey’s account: he would be an- 
noyed if he heard of its loss, and it 
might react unfavorably on his health. 

“The head man said that was so; 
and he would tell me what I wanted to 
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do: I wanted to go to the Company’s 
General Offices in Milk Street, and tell 
them about it. That was where every- 
thing went as a last resort, and he 
would bet any money that I would 
see my picture there, the first thing I 
got inside the door. I thanked him 
with the fervor I thought he merited, 
and said I would go at once. 

“ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘you don’t want to 
go today, you know. The offices are 
not open Sunday. And tomorrow’s a 
holiday. But you’re all right. You'll 
find your picture there, don’t you have 
any doubts about it.’ 

“That was my next to last Sunday 
supper with my wife, before she be- 
came my wife, at her mother’s house, 
and I went to the feast with as little 
gayety as I suppose any young man 
ever carried to a supper of the kind. 
I was told, afterwards, that my be- 
havior up to a certain point was so 
suggestive either of secret crime or of 
secret regret, that the only question 
was whether they should have in the 
police or I should be given back my 
engagement ring and advised to go. 
Luckily I ceased to bear my anguish 
just in time. 

“The fact is, I could not stand it 
any longer, and as soon as I was alone 
with her I made a clean breast of it; 
partially clean, that is: I suppose a 
fellow never tells all to a girl, if he 
truly loves her.” Minver’s brother 
glanced round at us and gathered the 
harvest of our approving smiles. “I 
said to her, ‘Tve been having a wed- 
ding present.’ ‘Well,’ she said, ‘you’ve 
come as near having no use for a wed- 
ding present as anybody J know. Was 
having a wedding present what made 
you so gloomy at supper? Who gave 
it to you, anyway?’ “Old Blakey.’ ‘A 
painting?’ ‘Yes—a sketch.’ ‘What of?” 
This was where I qualified. I said: 
‘Oh, just one of those Sorrento things 
of his.’ You see, if I told her that it 


52. Milk Street, a downtown business street in Boston. 
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was the villa where we first met, and 
then said I had left it in the horse-car, 
she would take it as proof positive that 
I did not really care anything about 
her or I never could have forgotten it.” 

“You were wise as far as you went,” 
Minver said. “Go on.” 

“Well, I told her the whole-story 
circumstantially: how I had kept the 
sketch religiously in my lap in the 
train, and then held it down with my 
hand all the while beside me in the 
first horse-car, and did the same thing 
in the Back Bay car I changed to; and 
felt of it the whole time I was talking 
with General Filbert, and then left it 
there when I got out to leave the 
flowers at her door, when the awful 
fact came over me like a flash. ‘Yes,’ 
she said, ‘Norah said you poked the 
flowers at her without a word, and she 
had to guess they were for me.’ 

“I had got my story pretty glib by 
this time; I had reeled it off with 
increasing particulars to the West- 
chester Park station-master, and the 
head man at the stables, and General 
Filbert, and I was so letter-perfect that 
I had a vision of the whole thing, 
especially of my talking with the 
general while I kept my hand on the 
picture—and then all was dark. 

“At the end she said we must adver- 
tise for the picture. I said it would 
kill Blakey if he saw it; and she said: 
No matter, let it kill him; it would 
show him that we valued his gift, and 
were moving heaven and earth to find 
it; and, at any rate, it would kill me 
if I kept myself in suspense. I said I 
should not care for that; but with her 
sympathy I guessed I could live 
through the night, and I was sure I 
should find the thing at the Milk 
Street office in the morning. 

“ ‘Why,’ said she, ‘tomorrow it'll be 
shut! and then I didn’t really know 
what to say, and I agreed to drawing 
up an advertisement then and there, 
so as not to lose an instant’s time after 
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I had been at the Milk Street office on 
Tuesday and found the picture had 
not been turned in. She said I could 
dictate the advertisement and she 
would write it down, and she asked: 
‘Which one of his Sorrento things was 
it? You must describe it exactly, you 
know.’ That made me feel awfully, 
and I said I was not going to have my 
next-to-last Sunday evening with her 
spoiled by writing advertisements; and 
I got away, somehow, with all sorts of 
comforting reassurances from her. I 
could see that she was feigning them 
to encourage me. 

“The next morning, I simply could 
not keep away from the Milk Street 
office, and my unreasonable impatience 
was rewarded by finding it at least 
ajar, if not open. There was the nicest 
kind of a young fellow there, and he 
said he was not officially present; but 
what could he do for me? Then I told 
him the whole story, with details I 
had not thought of before; and he was 
just as enthusiastic about my getting 
my picture as the Westchester Park 
station-master or the head man of the 
stables. It was morally certain to be 
turned in, the first thing in the morn- 
ing; but he would take a description 
of it, and send out inquiries to all the 
conductors and drivers and car-clean- 
ers, and make a special thing of it. 
He entered into the spirit of the affair, 
and I felt that I had such a friend in 
him that I confided a little more and 
hinted at the double interest I had in 
the picture. I didn’t pretend that it 
was one of Blakey’s Sorrento things, 
but I gave him a full and true descrip- 
tion of it, with its length, breadth, 
and thickness, in exact measure.” 

Here Minver’s brother stopped and 
lost himself in contemplation of the 
sketch, as he held it at arm’s-length. 

“Well, did you get your picture?” I 
prompted, after a moment. 

“Oh yes,” he said, with a quick turn 
toward me. “This is it. 
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heat grew terrible. The corn came to 
her shoulders, and not a breath seemed 
to reach her, while the sun, nearing 
the noon mark, lay pitilessly upon her 
shoulders, protected only by a calico 
dress. The dust rose under her feet, 
and as she was wet with perspiration 
it soiled her till with a woman’s in- 
stinctive cleanliness, she shuddered. 
Her head throbbed dangerously. What 
matter to her that the kingbird pitched 
jovially from the maples to catch a 
wandering bluebottle fly, that the 
robin was feeding its young, that the 
bobolink was singing? All these things, 
if she saw them, only threw her bond- 
age to labor into greater relief. 
Across the field, in another patch of 
corn, she could see her father—a big, 
gruff-voiced, wide-bearded Norwegian 
—at work also with a plow. The corn 
must be plowed, and so she toiled on, 
the tears dropping from the shadow of 
the ugly sun-bonnet she wore. Her 
shoes, coarse and square-toed, chafed 
her feet; her hands, large and strong, 
were browned, or, more properly, 


-burnt, on the backs by the sun. The 


horse’s harness ‘‘creak-cracked”’ as he 
swung steadily and patiently forward, 
the moisture pouring from his sides, 
his nostrils distended. 

The field bordered on a road, and 
on the other side of the road ran a river 
—a broad, clear, shallow expanse at 
that point, and the eyes of the boy 
gazed longingly at the pond and the 
cool shadow each time that he turned 
at the fence. 

“Say, Jule, Pm goin’ in! Come, 
can’t I? Come—say!” he pleaded, as 
they stopped at the fence to let the 
horse breathe. 

“Tve let you go wade twice.” 

“But that don’t do any good. My 
legs is all smarty, cause ol’ Jack sweats 
so.” The boy turned around on the 
horse’s back and slid back to his rump. 
“I can’t stand it!” he burst out, sliding 
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off and darting under the fence. 
“Father can’t see.” 

The girl put her elbows on the fence 
and watched her little brother as he 
sped away to the pool, throwing off his 
clothes as he ran, whooping with un- 
controllable delight. Soon she could 
hear him splashing about in the water 
a short distance up the stream, and 
caught glimpses of his little shiny body 
and happy face. How cool that water 
looked! And the shadows there by the 
big basswood! How that water would 
cool her blistered feet. An impulse 
seized her, and she squeezed between 
the rails of the fence, and stood in 
the road looking up and down to see 
that the way was clear. It was not a 
main-traveled road; no one was likely 
to come; why not? 

She hurriedly took off her shoes and 
stockings—how delicious the cool, soft 
velvet of the grass! and sitting down 
on the bank under the great basswood, 
whose roots formed an abrupt bank, 
she slid her poor blistered, chafed feet 
into the water, her bare head leaned 
against the huge tree-trunk. 

And now, as she rested, the beauty 
of the scene came to her. Over her 
the wind moved the leaves. A jay 
screamed far off, as if answering the 
cries of the boy. A kingfisher crossed 
and recrossed the stream with dipping 
sweep of his wings. The river sang 
with its lips to the pebbles. The vast 
clouds went by majestically, far above 


the tree-tops, and the snap and buzzing’ 


and ringing whir of July insects made 
a ceaseless, slumberous undertone of 
song solvent of all else. The tired girl 
forgot her work. She began to dream. 
This would not last always. Someone 
would come to release her from such 
drudgery. This was her constant, 
tenderest, and most secret dream. He 
would be a Yankee, not a Norwegian. 
The Yankees didn’t ask their wives to 
work in the field. He would have a 
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home. Perhaps he’d live in town— 
perhaps a merchant! And then she 
thought of the drug clerk in Rock 
River who had looked at her—A 
voice broke in on her dream, a fresh, 
manly voice. 

“Well, by jinks! if it ain’t Julia! 
Just the one I wanted to see!” 

The girl turned, saw a pleasant- 
faced young fellow in a derby hat and 
a cutaway suit of diagonals. 

“Bob Rodemaker! How come—” 

She remembered her situation and 
flushed, looked down at the water, 
and remained perfectly still. 

“Ain’t you goin’ to shake hands? 
Y?’ don’t seem very glad t’ see me.” 

She began to grow angry. “If you 
had any eyes, you'd see.” 

Rob looked over the edge of the 
bank, whistled, turned away. “Oh, 
I see! Excuse me! Don’t blame yeh 
a bit, though. Good weather f’r 
corn,” he went on looking up at the 
trees. “Corn seems to be pretty well 
forward,” he continued, in a louder 
voice, as he walked away, still gazing 
into the air. ‘‘Crops is looking first- 


class in Boomtown. Hello! This 
Otto? H’yare, y little scamp! Get 
on to that horse agin. Quick, ’r Pl 


take y’r skin off an’ hang it on the 
fence. What y’ been doin’?” 

“Ben in swimmin’. Jimminy, ain’t 
it fun! When ’d y get back?” said 
the boy, grinning. 

“Never you mind!” replied Rob, 
leaping the fence by laying his left 
hand on the top rail. “Get on to that 
horse.” He tossed the boy up on the 
horse, and hung his coat on the fence. 
“I s’pose the ol’ man makes her plow, 
same as usual?” 

“Yup,” said Otto. 

‘Dod ding a man that'll do that! 
I don’t mind if it’s necessary, but it 
ain’t necessary in his case.” He 
continued to mutter in this way as he 
went across to the other side of the 
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field. As they turned to come back, 
Rob went up and looked at the horse’s 
mouth. ‘Gettin’ purty near of age. 
Say, who’s sparkin’ Julia now—any- 
body?” 

“Nobody ’cept some ol’ Norwegians. 
She won’t have them. Por wants her 
to but she won’t.” 

“Good f’r her. Nobody comes t’ 
see her Sunday nights, eh?” 

“Nope; only Tias Anderson an’ 
Ole Hoover; but she goes off an’ 
leaves ’em.”’ 

“Chk!” said Rob, starting old Jack 
across the field. It was almost noon, 
and Jack moved reluctantly. He 
knew the time of day ‘as well as the 
boy. He made this round after 
distinct protest. 

In the meantime Julia, putting on 
her shoes and stockings, went to the 
fence and watched the man’s shining 
white shirt as he moved across the 
corn-field. There had never been 
any special tenderness between them, 
but she had always liked him. They 
had been at school together. She 
wondered why he had come back at 
this time of the year, and wondered 
how long he would stay. How long 
had he stood looking at her? She 
flushed again at the thought of it. 
But he wasn’t to blame; it was a 
public road. She might have known 
better. 

She stood under a little popple tree, 
whose leaves shook musically at every 
zephyr, and her eyes, through half- 
shut lids, roved over the sea of deep- 
green, glossy leaves, dappled here and 
there by cloud shadows, stirred here 
and there like water by the wind; and 
out of it all a longing to be free from 
such toil rose like a breath, filling her 
throat and quickening the motion of 
her heart. Must this go on forever, 
this life of heat and dust and labor? 
What did it all mean? 
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The girl laid her chin on her strong 
red wrists, and looked up into the blue 
spaces between the vast clouds— 
aerial mountains dissolving in the 
shoreless azure sea. How cool and 
sweet and restful they looked! If 
she might only lie out on the billowy, 
snow-white, sunlit edge! The voices 
of the driver and the plowman re- 
called her, and she fixed her eyes again 
upon the slowly nodding head of the 
patient horse, on the boy turned half 
about on his saddle, talking to the 
white-sleeved man, whose derby hat 
bobbed up and down quite curiously, 
like the horse’s head. Would she ask 
him to dinner? What would her 
people say? 

“Phew! it’s hot!’ was the greeting 
the young fellow gave as he came up. 
He smiled in a frank, boyish way, as 
he hung his hat on the top of a stake 
and looked up at her. “D’ y’ know, I 
kind o’ enjoy gettin’ at it again? 
Fact. It ain’t no work for a girl, 
though,” he added. 

“When’d you get back?” she asked, 
the flush not yet out of her face. Rob 
was looking at her thick, fine hair and 
full Scandinavian face, rich as a rose 
in color, and did not reply for a few 
seconds. She stood with her hideous 
sun-bonnet pushed back on her shoul- 
ders. A kingbird was chattering 
overhead. 

“Oh, a few days ago.” 

“How long y’ goin’ t’ stay?” 

“Oh, I d’ know. A week, mebbe.”’ 

A far-off halloo came pulsing across 
the shimmering air. The boy screamed 
“Dinner!” and waved his hat with an 
answering whoop, then flopped off 
the horse like a turtle off a stone in 
water. He-had the horse unhooked in 
an instant, and had flung his toes up 
over the horse’s back, in act to climb 
on, when Rob said: 

“Hyare, young feller! wait a min- 
ute. Tired?” he asked the girl, with 
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a tone that was more than kindly. 
It was almost tender. 

“Yes,” she replied, in a low voice. 
“My shoes hurt me.” 

“Well, here y’ go,” he replied, taking 
his stand by the horse, and holding 
out his hand like a step. She colored 
and smiled a little as she lifted her 
foot into his huge sunburned hand. 

“Oop-a-daisy!” he called. She gave 
a spring, and sat on the horse like one 
at home there. 

Rob had a deliciously unconscious, 
abstracted, business-like air. He really 
left her nothing to do but enjoy his 
company, while he went ahead and 
did precisely as he pleased. 

“We don’t raise much corn out there 
an’ so I kind o’ like to see it once 
more.” 

“I wish I didn’t have to see another 
hill of corn as long as I live!” replied 
the girl, bitterly. 

“Don’t know as I blame yeh a bit. 
But, all the same, I’m glad you are 
working in it today,” he thought to 
himself, as he walked beside her horse 
toward the house. 

“Will you stop to dinner?” she 
inquired bluntly, almost surlily. It 
was evident there were reasons why 
she didn’t mean to press him to do so. 

“You bet I will,” he replied; “that 
is, if you want I should.” 

“You know how we live,” 
plied evasively. “If you can stand it, 
why—” She broke off abruptly. 

Yes, he remembered how they lived 
in that big, square, dirty, white frame 
house. It had been three or four 
years since he had been in it, but the 
smell of the cabbage and onions, the 
penetrating, peculiar mixture of odors, 
assailed his memory as something 
unforgetable. 

“I guess IIl stop,” he said, as she 
hesitated. She said no more, but tried 
to act as if she were not in any way 
responsible for what came afterward. 
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“I guess I c’n stand fr one meal 
what you stand all the while,’ he 
added. 

As she left them at the well and 
went to the house he saw her limp 
painfully, and the memory of her face 
so close to his lips as he helped her 
down from the horse gave him pleasure 
at the same time that he was touched 
by its tired and gloomy look. Mrs. 
Peterson came to the door of the 
kitchen, looking just the same as ever. 
Broad-faced, unwieldy, flabby, ap- 
parently wearing the same dress he 
remembered to have seen her in years 
before—a dirty drab-colored thing— 
she looked as shapeless as a sack of 
wool. Her English was limited to, 
“How de do, Rob?” 

He washed at the pump, while the 
girl, in the atterapt to be hospitable, 
held the clean towel for him. 

“You’re purty well used up, eh?” 
he said to her. 

“Yes; it’s awful hot out there.” 

“Can’t you lay off this afternoon? 
It ain’t right.” 

“No. He won't listen to that.” 

“Well, let me take your place.” 

“No; there ain’t any use o’ that.” 

Peterson, a brawny, wide-bearded 
Norwegian, came up at this moment, 
and spoke to Rob in a sullen, gruff 
way. 

“Hallo, whan yo’ gaet back?” 

“Today. He ain’t very glad to see 
me,” said Rob, winking at Julia. “He 
ain’t b’ilin’? over with enthusiasm; 
but I e’n stand it, for your sake,” he 
added, with amazing assurance; but 
the girl had turned away, and it was 
wasted. 

At the table he ate heartily of the 
“bean swaagen,” which filled a large 
wooden bowl in the center of the 
table, and which was ladled into 
smaller wooden bowls at each plate. 
Julia had tried hard to convert her 
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mother to Yankee ways, and had at 
last given it up in despair. Rob kept 
on safe subjects, mainly asking ques- 
tions about the crops of Peterson, and 
when addressing the girl, inquired of 
the schoolmates. By skillful ques- 
tioning, he kept the subject of mar- 
riage uppermost, and seemingly was 
getting an inventory of the girls not 
yet married or engaged. 

It was embarrassing for the girl. 
She was all too well aware of the 
difference between her home and the 
home of her schoolmates and friends. 
She knew that it was not pleasant for 
her “Yankee” friends to come to 
visit her when they ‘could not feel 
sure of a welcome from the tireless, 
silent, and grim-visaged old Norse, if, 
indeed, they could escape insult. 
Julia ate her food mechanically, and 
it could hardly be said that she en- 
joyed the brisk talk of the young man, 
his eyes were upon her so constantly 
and his smile so obviously addressed 
to her. She rose as soon as possible 
and, going outside, took a seat on a 
chair under the trees in the yard. 
She was not a coarse or dull girl. In 
fact, she had developed so rapidly by 
contact with the young people of the 
neighborhood that she no longer found 
pleasure in her own home. She didn’t 
believe in keeping up the old-fashioned 
Norwegian customs, and her life with 
her mother was not one to breed love 
or confidence. She was more like a 
hired hand. The love of the mother 
for her ““Yulyie” was sincere though 
rough and inarticulate, and it was her 
jealousy of the young “Yankees” that 


widened the chasm between the girl < 


and herself—an inevitable result. 
Rob followed the girl out into the 
yard, and threw himself on the grass 
at her feet, perfectly unconscious of 
the fact that this attitude was ex- 
ceedingly graceful and becoming to 
them both. He did it because he 
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wanted to talk to her, and the grass 
was cool and easy; there wasn’t any 
other chair, anyway. 

“Do they keep up the ly-ceum and 
the sociables same as ever?” 

“Yes. The others go a good ’eal, 
but I don’t. Were gettin’ such a 
stock round us, and father thinks he 
needs me s’ much, I don’t get out 
often. I’m gettin’ sick of it.” 

“I sh’d think y? would,” he replied, 
his eyes on her face. 

“I ed stand the churnin’ and house- 
work, but when it comes t’ workin’ 
outdoors in the dirt an’ hot sun, gettin’ 
all sunburned and chapped up, it’s 
another thing. An’ then it seems as 
if he gets stingier ’n’ stingier every 
year. I aint had a new dress in—I 
d’-know-how-long. He says it’s all 
nonsense, an’ mother’s just about as 
bad. She don’t want a new dress, an’ 
so she thinks I don’t.” The girl was 
feeling the influence of a sympathetic 
listener and was making up for the 
long silence. “Tve tried t go out t 
work, but they won’t let me. They’d 
have t’ pay a hand twenty dollars a 
month f’r the work I do, an’ they like 
cheap help; but I’m not goin’ t’ stand 
it much longer, I can tell you that.” 

Rob thought she was very hand- 
some as she sat there with her eyes 
fixed on the horizon, while these 
rebellious thoughts found utterance in 
her quivering, passionate voice. 

“Yulie! Kom haar!” roared the 
old man from the well. 

A frown of anger and pain came into 
her face. She looked at Rob. “That 
means more work.” 

“Say! let me go out in your place. 
Come, now; what’s the use—”’ 

“No; it wouldn’t do no good. It 
ain’t t’-day s’ much; it’s every day, 
and—”’ 

“Yulie”? called Peterson again, with 
a string of impatient Norwegian. 
“Batter yo’ kom pooty hal quick.” 
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“Well, all right, only I'd like to—”’ 
Rob submitted. 

“Well, good-by,”” she said, with a 
little touch of feeling. “When d’ ye 
go back?” 

“I don’t know. [Ill see y? again 
before I go. Good-by.” 

He stood watching her slow, painful 
pace till she reached the well, where 
Otto was standing with the horse. He 
stood watching them as they moved 
out into the road and turned down 
toward the field. He felt that she 
had sent him away; but still there was 
a look in her eyes which was not 
altogether— 

He gave it up in despair at last. 
He was not good at analyses of this 
nature; he was used to plain, blunt 
expressions. There was a woman’s 
subtlety here quite beyond his reach. 

He sauntered slowly off up the road 
after his talk with Julia. His head 
was low on his breast; he was thinking 
as one who is about to take a decided 
and important step. 

He stopped at length, and, turning, 
watched the girl moving along in the 
deeps of the corn. Hardly a leaf was 
stirring; the untempered sunlight fell 
in a burning flood upon the field; the 
grasshoppers rose, snapped, buzzed, 
and fell; the locust uttered its dry, 
heat-intensifying cry. The man lifted 
his head. 

“It’s a d—n shame!’ he said, be- 
ginning rapidly to retrace his steps. 
He stood leaning on the fence, awaiting 
the girl’s coming very much as she 
had waited his on the round he had 
made before dinner. He grew im- 
patient at the slow gait of the horse, 
and drummed on the rail while he 
whistled. Then he took off his hat and 
dusted it nervously. As the horse 
got a little nearer he wiped his face 
carefully, pushed his hat back on his 
head, and climbed over the fence, 
where he stood with elbows on the 
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middle rail as the girl and boy and 
horse came to the end of the furrow. 

“Hot, ain’t it?” he said, as she 
looked up. 

“Jimminy Peters, it’s awful!” puffed 
the boy. The girl did not reply till 
she swung the plow about after the 
horse, and set it upright into the next 
row. Her powerful body had a superb 
swaying motion at the waist as she 
did this—a motion which affected Rob 
vaguely but massively. 

“I thought you’d gone,” she said 
gravely, pushing back her bonnet till 
he could see her face dewed with 
sweat, and pink as a rose. She had 
the high cheek-bones of her race, but 
she had also their exquisite fairness 
of color. 

“Say, Otto,” asked Rob, alluringly, 
‘wan’ to go swimmin’?” 

“You bet,” replied Otto. 

“Well, PI go a round if—” 

The boy dropped off the horse, not 
waiting to hear any more. Rob 
grinned, but the girl dropped her eyes, 
then looked away. 

“Got rid o’ him mighty quick. Say, 
Julyie, I hate like thunder t’ see you 
out here; it ain’t right. I wish you’d— 
I wish—”’ 

She could not look at him now, and 
her bosom rose and fell with a motion 
that was not due to fatigue. Her 
moist hair matted around her fore- 
head gave her a boyish look. 

Rob nervously tried again, tearing 
splinters from the fence. “Say, now, 
TIl tell yeh what I came back here 
for—t’ git married; and if you're 
willin’ Pll do it tonight. Come, now, 
whaddy y’ say?” 

“What’ve I got t do "bout it?” she 
finally asked, the color flooding her 
face, and a faint smile coming to her 
lips. “Go ahead. I aint got any- 
thing—” 

Rob put a splinter in his mouth 
and faced her. ‘Oh, looky here, now, 
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Julyie! you know what I mean. I’ve 
got a good claim out near Boomtown— 
a rattlin? good claim; a shanty on it 
fourteen by sixteen—-no tarred paper 
about it, and a suller to keep butter 
in, and a hundred acres o’ wheat just 
about ready to turn now. I need a 
wife.” 

Here he straightened up, threw 
away the splinter, and took off his hat. 
He was a very pleasant figure as the 
girl stole a look at him. His black 
laughing eyes were especially earnest 
just now. His voice had a touch of 
pleading. The popple tree over their 
heads murmured applause at his elo- 
quence, then hushed to listen. A 
cloud dropped a silent shadow down 
upon them, and it sent a little thrill 
of fear through Rob, as if it were an 
omen of failure. As the girl remained 
silent, looking away, he began, man- 


fashion, to desire her more and more, 


as he feared to lose her. He put his 
hat on the post again and took out his 
jack-knife. Her calico dress draped her 
supple and powerful figure simply but 
naturally. The stoop in her shoulders, 
given by labor, disappeared as she 
partly leaned upon the fence. The 
curves of her muscular arms showed 
through her sleeve. 

“Tt’s all-fired lonesome f’r me out 
there on that claim, and it ain’t no 
picnic fr you here. Now, if you'll 
come out there with me, you needn’t 
do anything but cook f’r me, and after 
harvest we can git a good layout o° 
furniture, an’ Pll lath and plaster the 
house and put the little hell [ell] in 
the rear.” He smiled, and so did she. 
He felt encouraged to say: ““An’ there 
we be, as snug as y’ please. Were 
close t? Boomtown, an’ we can go 
down there to church sociables an’ 
things, and they’re a jolly lot there.” 

The girl was still silent, but the 
man’s simple enthusiasm came to her 
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charged with passion and a sort of 
romance such as her hard life had 
known little of. There was something 
enticing about this trip to the West. 
“What’ll my folks say?” she said at 
last. 
A virtual surrender, but Rob was 


not acute enough to see it. He 
pressed on eagerly: 
“I -don’t care. Do you? They’ll 


jest keep y? plowin’ cern and milkin’ 
cows till the day of judgment. Come, 
Julyie, I ain’t got time to fool away. 
I’ve got t’ get back t’ that grain. It’s 
a whoopin’ old crop, sure’s y’r born, 
an’ that means sompin purty scrump- 
tious in furniture this fall. Come, 
now.” He approached her and laid 
his hand on her shoulder very much 
as he would have touched Albert 
Seagraves or any other comrade. 
“Whaddy y’ say?” 

She neither started nor shrunk nor 
looked at him. She simply moved a 
step away. “They’d never let me go,” 
she replied bitterly. “I’m too cheap a 
hand. I do a man’s work an’ get no 
pay at all.”’ 

“You'll have half o’ all I c'n make,” 
he put in. 

“How long c’n you wait?” she asked, 
looking down at her dress. 

“Just two minutes,” he said, pulling 
out his watch. “It ain’t no use t’ wait. 
The old man’ll be jest as mad a week 
from now as he is today. Why not go 
now?” 

“Im of age in a few days,” she 
mused, wavering, calculating. 

“You en be of age tonight if you'll 
jest call on old Squire Hatfield with 
me.” 

“All right, Rob,” the girl said, 
turning and holding out her hand. 

“That’s the talk!’ he exclaimed, 
seizing it. “And now a kiss, to bind 
the bargain, as the fellah says.” 

“I guess we c’n get along without 
that.” 
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“No, we can’t. It won’t seem like 
an engagement without.” 

“Tt ain’t goin’ to seem much like 

one, anyway,” she answered, with a 
sudden realization of how far from 
her dreams of courtship this reality 
was. 
“Say, now, Julyie, that ain’t fair; 
it ain’t treatin’ me right. You don’t 
seem to understand that I like you, 
but I do.” 

Rob was carried quite out of him- 
self by the time, the place, and the 
girl. He had said a very moving thing. 

The tears sprang involuntarily to 
the girl’s eyes. “Do you mean it? If 
y do, you may.” 

She was trembling with emotion for 
the first time. The sincerity of the 
man’s voice had gone deep. 

He put his arm around her almost 
timidly, and kissed her on the cheek, 
a great love for her springing up in 
his heart. ‘“‘That settles it,” he said. 
“Don’t cry, Julyie. You'll never be 
sorry for it. Don’t cry. It kind o’ 
hurts me to see it.” 

He hardly understood her feelings. 
He was only aware that she was cry- 
ing, and tried in a bungling way to 
soothe her. But now that she had 
given way, she sat down in the grass 
and wept bitterly. 

“Julyiel” yelled the vigilant old 
Norwegian, like a distant foghorn. 

The girl sprang up; the habit of 
obedience was strong. 

“No; you set right there, and I'll 
go round,” he said. “Otto!” 

The boy came scrambling out of the 
wood, half dressed. Rob tossed him 
upon the horse, snatched Julia’s sun- 
bonnet, put his own hat on her head, 
and moved off down the corn-rows, 
leaving the girl smiling through her 
tears as he whistled and chirped to 
the horse. Farmer Peterson, seeing 
the familiar sun-bonnet above the 
corn-rows, went back to his work, with 
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a sentence of Norwegian trailing after 
him like the tail of a kite—something 
about lazy girls who didn’t earn the 
crust of their bread, etc. 

Rob was wild with delight. “Git 
up there, Jack! Hay, you old corn- 
crib! Say, Otto, can you keep your 
mouth shet if it puts money in your 
pocket?” 

“Jest try me ’n’ see,” said the keen- 
eyed little scamp. 

“Well, you keep quiet about my 
bein’ here this afternoon, and [ll 
put a dollar on yr tongue—hay ?— 
what ?—understand?” 

“Show me y’r dollar,” said the boy, 
turning about and showing his tongue. 

“All right. Begin to practice now 
by not talkin’ to me.” 

Rob went over the whole situation 
on his way back, and when he got in 
sight of the girl his plan was made. 
She stood waiting for him with a new 
look on her face. Her sullenness had 
given way to a peculiar eagerness and 
anxiety to believe in him. She was 
already living that free life in a far- 
off, wonderful country. No more 
would her stern father and sullen 
mother force her to tasks which she 
hated. She’d be a member of a new 
firm. She’d work, of course, but it 
would be because she wanted to, and 
not because she was forced to. The 
independence and the love promised 
grew more and more attractive. She 
laughed back with a softer light in 
her eyes, when she saw the smiling 
face of Rob looking at her from her 
sun-bonnet. 

“Now you mustn’t do any more o 
this.” he said. “You go back to the 
house an’ tell y’r mother, you're too 
lame to plow any more today, and it’s 
gettin’ late, anyhow. Tonight!” he 
whispered quickly. “Eleven! Here!” 

The girl’s heart leaped with fear. 
“Tm afraid.” 

“Not of me, are yeh?” 
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“No, Pm not afraid of you, Rob.” 

“I’m glad o that. I—I want you— 
to like me, Julyie; won’t you?” 

“PIL try,? she answered, with a 
smile. 

“Tonight, then,” he said, as she 
moved away. 
“Tonight. 

“Good-by.” 

He stood and watched her till her 
tall figure was lost among the drooping 
corn-leaves. There was a singular 
choking feeling in his throat. The 
girl’s voice and face had brought up 
so many memories of parties and 
picnics and excursions on far-off 
holidays, and at the same time held 
suggestions of the future. He already 
felt that it was going to be an uncon- 
scionably long time before eleven 
o’clock. 

He saw her go to the house, and 
then he turned and walked slowly up 
the dusty road. Out of the May-weed 
the grasshoppers sprang, buzzing and 
snapping their dull red wings. Butter- 
flies, yellow and white, fluttered around 
moist places in the ditch, and slender, 
striped water-snakes glided across the 
stagnant pools at sound of footsteps. 

But the mind of the man was far 
away on his claim, building a new 
house, with a woman’s advice and 
presence. 


Good-by.” 


It was a windless night. The katy- 
dids and an occasional cricket were the 
only sounds Rob could hear as he 
stood beside his team and strained 
his ear to listen. At long intervals 
a little breeze ran through the corn 
like a-swift serpent, bringing to his 
nostrils the sappy smell of the growing 
corn. The horses stamped uneasily 
as the mosquitoes settled on their 
shining limbs. The sky was full of 
stars, but there was no moon. 

“What if she don’t come?” 
thought. “Or can’t come? 
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stand that. Pll go to the old man an’ 
say, ‘Looky here— Sh!” 

He listened again. There was a 
rustling in the corn. It was not like 
the fitfull movement of the wind; it 
was steady, slower, and approaching. 
It ceased. He whistled the wailing, 
sweet cry of the prairie-chicken. Then 
a figure came out into the road—a 
woman—Julia! 

He took her in his arms as she came 
panting up to him. 

“Rob!” 

“Julyie!”’ 


A few words, the dull tread of swift 
horses, the rising of a silent train of 
dust, and then—the wind wandered in 
the growing corn, the dust fell, a dog 
barked down the road, and the katy- 
dids sang to the liquid contralto of the 
river in its shallows. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


1. How does Garland arouse your sympathy 
for Julia? What kind of release from toil can 
she gain? Do you see any chance of her securing 
it soon? What obstacles are in the way? 

2. What two purposes does Rob have in 
plowing? Does he accomplish them? 

3. What effect does the beauty of nature have 
on Julia? Why isn’t she cordial in her invitation 
to dinner? What is there about her home that 
strengthens the feeling of depression that she 
had experienced in the cornfield? 

4. What feeling leads Rob to turn back in 
the road? Explain the reasons for Julia’s an- 
swers to his questions. Point out each of the 
difficulties which he surmounts. 

5. In what ways was Rob’s courtship different 
from Julia’s dreams? Why does she accept 
him? Do you think she was wise in doing so? 


Review 


1. Considering this as a “local color” story 
(see Topic 4, pages 524-525), point out descrip- 
tions of nature and farming that make the set- 
ting distinctive. Point out customs of the 
people that are peculiar to the region of the 
story. Is the human or the nature element 
more important? 
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2. How does the region pictured here differ 
from that in Bret Harte’s stories? Which author 
sympathizes more truly with the people in his 
story? Read passages to illustrate. Apply the 
same questions to Howells. 

3. Considering Garland as a reformer, point 
out features of life as depicted in this story that 
he would like to change. Where did Julia get 
her rebellious notions? Does the author ap- 
prove of them? What features of human life did 
Mark Twain seem to dislike in “The £1,000,000 
Bank-Note’? How does his method as a re- 
former differ from Garland’s? Illustrate by 
reading passages from both stories. 

4. Compare Garland and Hawthorne. Which 
is the more realistic? What difference is there in 
the human problems that interest them? 

Further Reading. 1. The best volume of 
Garland’s short stories is Main-Traveled Roads. 
Do you find any stories that are more realistic 
than “Among the Corn Rows’? Do any of 
them show a sterner purpose to reform? 

2. Two other volumes of Garland’s ought to 
be read, for they are an autobiography and a 
history of an era combined. A Son of the Middle 
Border and A Daughter of the Middle Border are 
among the most genuine books in American lit- 
erature. How does their picture of the West 
differ from Mark Twain’s? From Joaquin 
Miller’s? From Bret Harte’s? 


MAMMON AND THE ARCHER 
O. HENRY 


Old Anthony Rockwall, retired man- 
ufacturer and proprietor of Rockwall ’s 
Eureka Soap, looked out the library 
window of his Fifth Avenue mansion 
and grinned. His neighbor to the 
right—the aristocratic clubman, G. 
Van Schuylight Suffolk-Jones—came 
out to his waiting motor-car, wrinkling 
a contumelious nostril, as usual, at 
the Italian Renaissance sculpture of 
the soap palace’s front elevation. 

“Stuck-up old statuette of nothing 
doing!’ commented the ex-Soap King. 
“The Eden Musee’ll get that old 
frozen Nesselrode yet if he don’t watch 
out. Ill have his house painted red, 


14. Eden Musee, a museum full of wax figures. 
Nesselrode, a kind of frozen dessert. 
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white, and blue next summer and see 
if that’ll make his Dutch nose turn 
up any higher.” 

And then Anthony Rockwall, who 
never cared for bells, went to the door 
of his library and shouted “Mike!” 
in the same voice that had once 
chipped off pieces of the welkin on 
the Kansas prairies. 

“Tell my son,” said Anthony to 
the answering menial, “to come in 
here before he leaves the house.” 

When young Rockwall entered the 
library the old man laid aside his 
newspaper, looked at him with a 
kindly grimness on his big, smooth, 
ruddy countenance, rumpled his mop 
of white hair with one hand and 
rattled the keys in his pocket with the 
other. 

“Richard,” said Anthony Rockwall, 
“what do you pay for the soap that 
you use?” 

Richard, only six months home from 
college, was startled a little. He had 
not yet taken the measure of this sire 
of his, who was as full of unexpected- 
nesses as a girl at her first party. 

“Six dollars a dozen, I think, dad.” 

“And your clothes?” 

“I suppose about sixty dollars, as 
a rule.” 

“You're a gentleman,” said An- 
thony, decidedly. “I’ve heard of 
these young bloods spending $24 a 
dozen for soap, and going over the 
hundred mark for clothes. You’ve 
got as much money to waste as any 
of ’em, and yet you stick to what’s 
decent and moderate. Now I use the 
old Eureka—not only for sentiment, 
but it’s the purest soap made. When- 
ever you pay more than 10 cents a 
cake for soap you buy bad perfumes 
and labels. But 50 cents is doing 
very well for a young man in your 
generation, position, and condition. 
As I said, you’re a gentleman. They 
say it takes three generations to make 
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one. They’re off. Money’ll do it as 
slick as soap grease. It’s made you 
one. By hokey! it’s almost made 
one of me. I’m nearly as impolite 
and disagreeable and ill-mannered as 
these two old Knickerbocker gents 
on each side of me that can’t sleep 
of nights because I bought in between 
em.” 

“There are some things that money 
can’t accomplish,” remarked young 
Rockwall, rather gloomily. 

“Now, don’t say that,” said old 
Anthony, shocked. “I bet my money 
on money every time. I’ve been 
through the encyclopedia down to X 
looking for something you can’t buy 
with it; and I expect to have to take 
up the appendix next week. Tm for 
money against the field. Tell me 
something money won’t buy.” 

“For one thing,” answered Richard, 
rankling a little, “it won’t buy one 
into the exclusive circles of society.” 

“Oho! won’t it?” thundered the 
champion of the root of evil. “You 
tell me where your exclusive circles 
would be if the first Astor hadn’t had 
the money to pay for his steerage 
passage over?” 

Richard sighed. 

“And that’s what I was coming tous 
said the old man, less boisterously. 
“That’s why I asked you to come in. 
There’s something going wrong with 
you, boy. Ive been noticing it for 
two weeks. Out with it. I guess I 
could lay my hands on eleven millions 
within twenty-four hours, besides the 
real estate. If it’s your liver, there’s 
the Rambler down in the bay, coaled, 
and ready to steam down to the 
Bahamas in two days.” 

“Not a bad guess, dad; you haven’t 
missed it far.” 

“Ah,” said Anthony, keenly; “what’s 
her name?” 


0. They're off, they are mistaken. 77. Astor, John 
Jacob (1763-1848), who came to New York from Germany. 
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Richard began to walk up and down 
the library floor. There was enough 
comradeship and sympathy in this 
crude old father of his to draw his 
confidence. 

“Why don’t you ask her?” demand- 
ed old Anthony. “She’il jump at you. 
You’ve got the money and the looks, 
and you’re a decent boy. Your hands 
are clean. You’ve got no Eureka soap 
on ’em. You’ve been to college, but 
she’ll overlook that.” 

“IT haven’t had a chance,” 
Richard. 

“Make one,” said Anthony. ‘““Take 
her for a walk in the park, or a straw 
ride, or walk home with her from 
church. Chance! Pshaw!” 

“You don’t know the social mill, 
dad. She’s part of the stream that 
turns it. Every hour and minute of 
her time is arranged for days in ad- 
vance. I must have that girl, dad, or 
this town is a_black-jack swamp 
forevermore. And I can’t write it— 
I can’t do that.” 

“Tut! said the old man. “Do you 
mean to tell me that with all the money 
I’ve got you can’t get an hour or two 
of a girl’s time for yourself?” 

“ve put it off too late. She’s 
going to sail for Europe at noon day 
after tomorrow for a two years’ stay. 
I’m to see her alone tomorrow evening 
for a few minutes. She’s at Larch- 
mont now at her aunt’s. I can’t go 
there. But I’m allowed to meet her 
with a cab at the Grand Central 
Station tomorrow evening at the 8:30 
train. We drive down Broadway to 
Wallack’s at a gallop, where her 
mother and a box party will be waiting 
for us in the lobby. Do you think she 
would listen to a declaration from me 
during that six or eight minutes under 
those circumstances? No. And what 
chance would I have in the theater or 
afterward? None. No, dad, this is 
one tangle that your money can’t 

35. Larchmont, a suburb of New York City. 
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unravel. We can’t buy one minute 
of time with cash; if we could, rich 
people would live longer. There’s no 
hope of getting a talk with Miss 
Lantry before she sails.” 

“All right, Richard, my boy,” said 
old Anthony, cheerfully. “You may 
run along down to your club now. 
I’m glad it ain’t your liver. But 
don’t forget to burn a few punk sticks 


in the joss house to the great god « 


Mazuma from time to time. You 
say money won’t buy time? Well, of 
course, you can’t order eternity 
wrapped up and delivered at your 
residence for a price, but I’ve seen 
Father Time get pretty bad stone 
bruises on his heels when he walked 
through the gold diggings.” 

That night came Aunt Ellen, gentle, 
sentimental, wrinkled, sighing, op- 
pressed by wealth, in to Brother 
Anthony, at his evening paper, and 
began discourse on the subject of 
lovers’ woes. 

“He told me all about it” said 
brother Anthony, yawning. “I told 
him my bank account was at his 
service. And then he began to knock 
money. Said money couldn’t help. 
Said the rules of society couldn’t be 
bucked for a yard by a team of ten- 
millionaires.” 

“Oh, Anthony,” sighed Aunt Ellen, 
“T wish you would not think so much 
of money. Wealth is nothing where 
a true affection is concerned. Love is 
all-powerful. If he only had spoken 
earlier! She could not have refused 
our Richard. But now I fear it is too 
late. He will have no opportunity to 
address her. All your gold cannot 
bring happiness to your son.” 

At eight o’clock the next evening 
Aunt Ellen took a quaint old gold 
ring from a moth-eaten case and gave 
it to Richard. 

“Wear it tonight, nephew,” she 
begged. “Your mother gave it to me. 
Good luck in love she said it brought. 
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She asked me to give it to you when 
you had found the one you loved.” 

Young Rockwall took the ring 
reverently and tried it on his smallest 
finger. It slipped as far as the second 
joint and stopped. He took if off and 
stuffed it into his vest pocket, after 
the manner of man. And then he 
*phoned for his cab. 

At the station he captured Miss 
Lantry out of the gadding mob at 
eight thirty-two. 

“We mustn’t keep mamma and the 
others waiting,” said she. 

“To Wallack’s Theater as fast as 
you can drive!” said Richard loyally. 

They whirled up Forty-second to 
Broadway, and then down the white- 
starred lane that leads from the soft 
meadows of sunset to the rocky hills of 
morning. 

At Thirty-fourth Street young Rich- 
ard quickly thrust up the trap and 
ordered the cabman to stop. 

“Pye dropped a ring,” he apologized, 
as he climbed out. “It was my 
mother’s, and I’d hate to lose it. I 
won’t detain you a minute—I saw 
where it fell.” 

In less than a minute he was back 
in the cab with the ring. 

But within that minute a crosstown 
car had stopped directly in front of 
the cab. The cabman tried to pass 
to the left, but a heavy express wagon 
cut him off. He tried the right, and 
had to back away from a furniture van 
that had no business to be there. He 
tried to back out, but dropped his 
reins and swore dutifully. He was 
blockaded in a tangled mess of vehi- 
cles and horses. 

One of those street blockades had 
occurred that sometimes tie up com- 
merce and movement quite suddenly 
in the big city. 

“Why doa’t you drive on?” said 
Miss Lantry, impatiently. “We’ll be 
late.” 

Richard stood up in the cab and 
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looked around. He saw a congested 
flood of wagons, trucks, cabs, vans, and 
street cars filling the vast space where 
Broadway, Sixth Avenue, and Thirty- 
fourth street cross one another as a 
twenty-six inch maiden fills her twen- 
ty-two inch girdle. And still from all 
the cross streets they were hurrying 
and rattling toward the converging 
point at full speed, and hurling them- 
selves into the struggling mass, locking 
wheels and adding their drivers’ impre- 
cations to the clamor. The entire 
traffic of Manhattan seemed to have 
jammed itself around them. The 
oldest New Yorker among the thou- 
sands of spectators that lined the side- 
walks had not witnessed a street 
blockade of the proportions of this 
one. 

“I’m very sorry,” said Richard, as 
he resumed his seat, “but it looks as 
if we are stuck. They won’t get this 
jumble loosened up in an hour. It 
was my fault. If I hadn’t dropped 
the ring we—” 

“Let me see the ring,” said Miss 
Lantry. “Now that it can’t be 
helped, I don’t care. I think theaters 
are stupid, anyway.” 

At 11 o’clock that night somebody 
tapped lightly on Anthony Rockwall’s 
door. 

“Come in,” shouted Anthony, who 
was in a red dressing-gown, reading a 
book of piratical adventures. 

Somebody was Aunt Ellen, looking 
like a gray-haired angel that had been 
left on earth by mistake. 


“They’re engaged, Anthony,” she < 


said, softly. “She has promised to 
marry our Richard. On their way to 
the theater there was a street blockade, 
and it was two hours before their cab 
could. get out of it. 

“And, oh, brother Anthony, don’t 
ever boast of the power of money 
again. A little emblem of true love— 
a little ring that symbolized unending 
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cause of our Richard finding his 
happiness. He dropped it in the 
street, and got out to recover it. And 
before they could continue the 
blockade occurred. He spoke to his 
love and won her there while the cab 
was hemmed in. Money is dross 
compared with true love, Anthony.” 

“All right,” said old Anthony. 
“Pm glad the boy has got what he 
wanted. I told him I wouldn’t spare 
any expense in the matter if—” 

“But, brother Anthony, what good 
could your money have done?” 

“Sister,” said Anthony Rockwall, 
“T’ve got my pirate in a devil of a 
scrape. His ship has just been scuttled 
and he’s too good a judge of the value 
of money to let down. I wish you 
would let me go on with this chapter.” 

The story should end here. I wish 
it would as heartily as you who read 
it wish it did. But we must go to the 
bottom of the well for truth. 

The next day a person with red 
hands and a blue polka-dot necktie, 
who called himself Kelly, called at 
Anthony Rockwall’s house, and was 
at once received in the library. 

“Well,” said Anthony, reaching for 
his check-book, “it was a good bilin’ 
of soap. Let’s see—you had $5,000 
in cash.” 

“I paid out $300 more of my own,” 
said Kelly. “I had to go a little above 
the estimate. I got the express wagons 
and cabs mostly for $5; but the trucks 
and two-horse teams mostly raised me 
to $10. The motormen wanted $10, 
and some of the loaded teams $20. 
The cops struck me hardest—$50 I 
paid two, and the rest $20 and $25. 
But didn’t it work beautiful, Mr. 
Rockwall? I’m glad William A. Brady 
wasn’t onto that little outdoor vehicle 
mob scene. I wouldn’t want William 
to break his heart with jealousy. And 
never a rehearsal, either! The boys 
was on time to the fraction of a second. 


44. William A. Brady, a theatrical producer. 
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It was two hours before a snake could 
get below Greeley’s statue.” 

“Thirteen hundred—there you are, 
Kelly,” said Anthony, tearing off a 
check. “Your thousand, and the $300 
you were out. You don’t despise 
money, do you, Kelly?” 

“Me?” said Kelly. “I can lick the 
man that invented poverty.” 

Anthony called Kelly when he was 
at the door. 

“You didn’t notice,” said he, “‘any- 
where in the tie-up, a kind of a fat boy 
without any clothes on shooting arrows 
around with a bow, did you?” 

“Why, no,” said Kelly, mystified. 
“T didn’t. If he was like you say, 
maybe the cops pinched him before 
I got there.” 

“I thought the little rascal wouldn’t 
be on hand,” chuckled Anthony. 
“Good-by, Kelly.” 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 
EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The scene of this story is one of the busiest 
spots in New York. The “jam” takes place on 
the famous business thoroughfare, Broadway, 
where it is intersected by Thirty-fourth Street, 
a cross-town artery for traffic, and Sixth Avenue, 
a north and south artery. All kinds of cars, 
cabs, delivery wagons, trucks, and other vehicles 
try to get past this crossing in six different lines. 
O. Henry, who knew the city intimately, must 
have witnessed traffic jams there time after 
time. The tale which he here spins is true to the 
conditions of 1905, the year the story was pub- 
lished. It shows the author’s love of New York, 
which was to him a magical city; he called it 
“Bagdad on the Subway.” 


QuerstTIoNs AND Topics 


1. Where does Anthony Rockwall live? What 
has been his history? What do his neighbors 
think of him? What seems to be his son’s 
opinion of him? His sister’s? What is yours? 
Support it by passages from the story. 

2. What difference in their views develops 
between Rockwall and Richard? What ob- 
stacles does Richard find in the path of true 
love? How are these obstacles set aside? How 
much did the ring have to do with the outcome? 
How much did Rockwall’s money contribute? 
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3. Why doesn’t the story end where Rockwall 
returns to his pirate story? Is the ending ex- 
pected or surprising? Is it consistent with the 
preceding developments? Compare it in this 
respect with “The Iliad of Sandy Bar” (page 
517). 

4. Go through the story, picking out the hu- 
morous parts. How much of the humor is due 
to unexpected comparisons? To surprising sit- 
uations? Is it cynical or kindly? 

5. O. Henry, as you see from this specimen, 
had an original and picturesque style. Pick out 
sentences or paragraphs in which you find these 
qualities. 


REVIEW 


1. Use the last three topics (3-5) as the basis 
of a comparison with “A Memory That Worked 
Overtime,” which is also a story about a metrop- 
olis. 

2. Draw up a similar comparison with “The 
£1,000,000 Bank-Note,” which is a story of 
another great metropolis, London. 

Further Reading. 1. O. Henry’s stories of 
city life may be sampled best in The Four Mil- 
lion or The Trimmed Lamp. Report to the class 
on the stories that you enjoy most. 

2. His western stories may be tasted in Heart 
ofj the West. Compare them with Bret Harte’s. 
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Mrs. Baxter was troubled. During 
the afternoon she glanced often from 
the open window of the room where 
she had gone to sew, but the peaceful 
neighborhood continued to be peace- 
ful, and no sound of the harassed 
footsteps of William echoed from the 
pavement. However, she saw Genesis 
arrive (in his weekday costume) to do 
some weeding, and Jane immediately 


skip forth for mingled purposes. of, 


observation and conversation. 
“What do they say?” thought Mrs 
Baxter, observing that both Jane and 
Genesis were unusually animated. 
But for once that perplexity was to 
be dispersed. After an exciting half- 
hour Jane came flying to her mother, 
breathless. 
“Mamma,” 
where Willie is! 


she cried, “I know 
Genesis told me, 
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*cause he saw him, an’ he talked to 
him while he was doin’ it.” 

“Doing what? Where?” 

“Mamma, listen! What you think 
Willie’s doin’? I bet you can’t g—”’ 

“Jane!’’ Mrs. Baxter spoke sharply. 
“Tell me what Genesis said, at once.” 

“Yes’m. Willie’s sittin’ in a lumber- 
yard that Genesis comes by on his 
way from over on the avynoo where 
all the colored people live—an’ he’s 
countin’ knot-holes in shingles.” 

“He is what?” 

“Yes’m. Genesis knows all about 
it, because he was thinkin’ of doin’ it 
himself, only he says it would be too 
slow. This is the way it is, mamma. 
Listen, mamma, because this is just 
exackly the way it is. Well, this 
lumber-yard man got into some sort 
of a fuss because he bought millions 
an’ millions of shingles, mamma, that 
had too many knots in, an’ the man 
don’t want to pay for ’em, or else the 
store where he bought ’em won’t take 
"em back, an’ they got to prove how 
many shingles are bad shingles, or 
somep’m, an’ anyway, mamma, that’s 
what Willie’s doin’. Every time he 
comes to a bad shingle, mamma, he 
puts it somewheres else, or somep’m 
like that, mamma, an’ every time he’s 
put a thousand bad shingles in this 
other place they give him six cents. He 
gets the six cents to keep, mamma— 
an’ that’s what he’s been doin’ all day!” 

“Good gracious!” 

“Oh, but that’s nothing, mamma— 
just you wait till you hear the rest. 
That part of it isn’t anything a tall, 
mamma! You wouldn’t hardly notice 
that part of it if you knew the other 
part of it, mamma. Why, that isn’t 
anything!” Jane made demonstra- 
tions of scorn for the insignificant 
information already imparted. 

“Jane!” 

“Yes m?” 

“I want to know everything Genesis 
told you,” said her mother, “and I 
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want you to tell it as quickly as you 
can.” 

“Well, I am tellin’ it, mamma!” 
Jane protested. “I’m just beginning 
to tell it. I can’t tell it unless there’s 
a beginning, can I?” 

“Try your best to go on, Jane 

“Yes’m. Well, Genesis says—Mam- 
ma!’ Jane interrupted herself with a 
little outcry. “Oh! I bet that’s what 
he had those two market-baskets for! 
Yes, sir! That’s just what he did! 
An’ then he needed the rest o’ the 
money an’ you an’ papa wouldn’t 
give him any, an’ so he began countin’ 
shingles today ’cause tonight’s the 
night of the party an’ he just hass to 
have it!” 

Mrs. Baxter, who had risen to her 
feet, recalled the episode of the baskets 
and sank into a chair. “How did 
Genesis know Willie wanted forty 
dollars, and if Willie’s pawned some- 
thing how did Genesis know that? 
Did Willie tell Gen—” 

“Oh, no, mamma, Willie didn’t want 
forty dollars—only fourteen!” 

“But he couldn’t get even the 
cheapest ready-made dress-suit for 
fourteen dollars.” 

“Mamma, you're gettin’ it all 
mixed up!” Jane cried. “Listen, 
mamma! Genesis knows all about a 
second-hand store over on the avynoo; 
an’ it keeps ’most everything, an’ 
Genesis says it’s the nicest store! 
It keeps waiter suits all the way up to 
nineteen dollars and ninety-nine cents. 
Well, an’ Genesis wants to get one of 
those suits, so he goes in there all the 
time, an’ talks to the man an’ bargains 
an’ bargains with him, ’cause Genesis 
says this man is the bargainest man 1n 
the wide worl’, mamma! That’s what 
Genesis says. Well, an’ so this man’s 
name is One-eye Beljus, mamma. 
That’s his name, an’ Genesis says so. 
Well, an’ so this man that Genesis 
told me about, that keeps the store— 
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I mean One-eye Beljus, mamma—well, 
One-eye Beljus had Willies name 
written down in a book, an’ he knew 
Genesis worked for fam’lies that have 
boys like Willie in ’em, an’ this morn- 
ing One-eye Beljus showed Genesis 
Willie’s name written down in this 
book, an’ One-eye Beljus asked Gene- 
sis if he knew anybody by that name 
an’ all about him. Well, an’ so at first 
Genesis pretended he was tryin’ to 
remember, because he wanted to find 
out what Willie went there for. 
Genesis didn’t tell any stories, mamma; 
he just pretended he couldn’t remem- 
ber, an’ so, well, One-eye Beljus kept 
talkin’ an’ pretty soon Genesis found 
out all about it. One-eye Beljus said 
Willie came in there an’ tried on the 
coat of one of those waiter suits—” 
“Oh, no!” gasped Mrs. Baxter. 
“Yes’m, an’ One-eye Beljus said it 
was the only one that would fit Willie, 
an’ One-eye Beljus told Willie that 
suit was worth fourteen dollars, an’ 
Willie said he didn’t have any money, 
but he’d like to trade something else for 
it. Well, an’ so One-eye Beljus said 
this was an awful fine suit an’ the only 
one he had that had b’longed to a 
white gentleman. Well, an’ so they 
bargained, an’ bargained, an’ bar- 
gained, an’ bargained! An’ then, well, 
an’ so at last Willie said he’d go an’ 
get everything that b’longed to him, 
an’ One-eye Beljus could pick out 
enough to make fourteen dollars’ 
worth, an’ then Willie could have the 
suit. Well, an’ so Willie came home 
an’ put everything he had that 
b’longed to him into those two baskets, 
mamma—that’s just what he did, 
*cause Genesis says he told One-eye 
Beljus it was everything that b’longed 
to him, an’ that would take two 
baskets, mamma. Well, then, an’ so 
he told One-eye Beljus to pick out 
fourteen dollars’ worth, an’ One-eye 
Beljus ast Willie if he didn’t have a 
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watch. Well, Willie took out his 
watch, an’ One-eye Beljus said it was 
an awful bad watch, but he would put 
it in for a dollar; an’ he said, TIl 
put your necktie pin in for forty cents 
more, so Willie took it out of his 
necktie; an’ then One-eye Beljus said 
it would take all the things in the 
baskets to make I forget how much, 
mamma, an’ the watch would be a 
dollar more, an’ the pin forty cents, 
an’ that would leave just three dollars 
an’ sixty cents more for Willie to pay 
before he could get the suit.” 

Mrs. Baxter’s face had become 
suffused with high color, but she 
wished to know all that Genesis had 
said, and, mastering her feelings with 
an effort, she told Jane to proceed— 
a command obeyed after Jane had 
taken several long breaths. 

“Well, an’ so the worst part of it is, 
Genesis says, it’s because that suit is 
haunted.” 

“What!” 

“Yes’m,”’ said Jane, solemnly; “‘Gen- 
esis says it’s haunted. Genesis says 
everybody over on the avynoo knows 
all about that suit, an’ he says that’s 
why One-eye Beljus never could sell it 
before. Genesis says One-eye Beljus 
tried to sell it to a colored man for 
three dollars, but the man said he 
wouldn’t put it on for three hunderd 
dollars, an’ Genesis says he wouldn’t, 
either, because it belonged to a Dago 
waiter that—that—’’Jane’s voice sank 
to a whisper of unctuous horror. She 
was having a wonderful time! “Mam- 
ma, this Dago waiter, he lived over 
on the avynoo, an’ he took a case- 
knife he’d sharpened—an’ he cut a 
lady's head off with 2!” 

Mrs. Baxter screamed faintly. 

“An’ he got hung, mamma! If you 
don’t believe it, you can ask One-eye 
Beljus—I guess he knows! An’ you 
can ask—” 

“Hush!” 
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“An? he sold this suit to One-eye 
Beljus when he was in jail, mamma. 
He sold it to him before he got hung, 
mamma.” 

“Hush, Jane”? 

But Jane couldn’t hush now. “An’ 
he had that suit on when he cut the 
lady’s head off, mamma, an’ that’s 
why it’s haunted. They cleaned it all 
up excep’ a few little spots of bl—” 

“Jane!” shouted her mother. “You 
must not talk about such things, and 
Genesis mustn’t tell you stories of 
that sort!” 

“Well, how could he help it, if he 
told me about Willie?” Jane urged, 
reasonably. 

“Never mind! Did that crazy ch— 
Did Willie leave the baskets in that 
dreadful place?” 

“Yes’m—an’ his watch an’ pin,” 
Jane informed her, impressively. “An 
One-eye Beljus wanted to know if 
Genesis knew Willie, because One-eye 
Beljus wanted to know if Genesis 
thought Willie could get the three 
dollars an’ sixty cents, an’ One-eye 
Beljus wanted to know if Genesis 
thought he could get anything more 
out of him besides that. He told 
Genesis he hadn’t told Willie he could 
have the suit, after all; he just told 
him he thought he could, but he 
wouldn’t say for certain till he brought 
him the three dollars an’ sixty cents. 
So Willie left all his things there, an’ 
his watch an’-—”’ 

“That will do!’ Mrs. Baxter’s 
voice was sharper than it had ever 
been in Jane’s recollection. “I don’t 
need to hear any more—and I don’t 
want to hear any more!” 

Jane was justly aggrieved. 
mamma, it isn’t my fault!’ 

Mrs. Baxter’s lips parted to speak, 
but she checked herself. “Fault?” 
she said, gravely. “I wonder whose 
fault it really is!” 

And with that she went hurriedly 
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into William’s room and made a brief 
inspection of his clothes-closet and 
dressing-table. Then, as Jane watched 
her in awed silence, she strode to the 
window, and called, loudly: 

“Genesis!” 

“Yes’m?” came the voice from be- 
low. 

“Go to that lumber-yard where Mr. 
William is at work and bring him here 
to me at once. If he declines to come, 
tell him—’’ Her voice broke oddly; 
she choked, but Jane could not decide 
with what emotion. “Tell him—tell 
him I ordered you to use force if 
necessary! Hurry!” 

el es 1h) 

Jane ran to the window in time to 
see Genesis departing seriously through 
the back gate. 

“Mamma—” 

“Don’t talk to me now, Jane,” 
Mrs. Baxter said, crisply. “I want 
you to go down in the yard, and when 
Willie comes tell him I’m waiting for 
him here in his own room. And don’t 
come with him, Jane. Run!” 

“Yes, mamma.” Jane was pleased 
with this appointment; she anxiously 
desired to be the first to see how Willie 
“‘looked.”’ 

. . . He looked flurried and flustered 
and breathless, and there were blisters 
upon the reddened palms of his hands. 
“What on earth’s the matter, mother?” 
he asked, as he stood panting before 
her. “Genesis said something was 
wrong, and he said you told him to 
hit me if I wouldn’t come.” 

“Oh no!” she cried. “I only meant 
I thought perhaps you wouldn’t obey 
any ordinary message—” 

“Well, well, it doesn’t matter, but 
please hurry and say what you want 
to, because I got to get back and—” 

“No,” Mrs. Baxter said, quietly, 
“you're not going back to count any 
more shingles, Willie. How much 
have you earned?” 
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He swallowed, but spoke bravely. 
“Thirty-six cents. But [Ive been 
getting lots faster the last two hours 
and there’s a good deal of time before 
six o’clock. Mother—” 

“No,” she said. ‘““You’re going 
over to that horrible place where 
you’ve left your clothes and your 
watch and all those other things in 
the two baskets, and you're going to 
bring them home at once.” 

“Mother!” he cried, aghast. 
told you?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. You don’t want 
your father to find out, do you? Then 
get those things back here as quickly 
as you can. They'll have to be 
fumigated after being in that den.” 

“They’ve never been out of the 
baskets,” he protested, hotly, “except 
just to be looked at. They're my 
things, mother, and I had a right to 
do what I needed to with ’em, didn’t 
I?” His utterance became difficult. 
“You and father just can’t understand 
—and you won’t do anything to help 
me—”’ 

“Willie, you can go to the party,” 
she said, gently. “‘You didn’t need 
those frightful clothes at all.” 

“I do!” he cried. “I got to have 
"em! I can’t go in my day clo’es! 
There’s a reason you wouldn’t under- 
stand why I can’t. I just can’t!’ 

“Yes,” she said, “you can go to the 
party.” 

“I can’t, either! Not unless you 
give me three dollars and twenty-four 
cents, or unless I can get back to the 
lumber-yard and earn the rest be- 
fore—” 

“No!’ And the warm color that 
had rushed over Mrs. Baxter during 
Jane’s sensational recital returned with 
a vengeance. Her eyes flashed. “If 
you'd rather I sent a policeman for 
those baskets, Pll send one. I should 
prefer to do it—much! And to have 
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want me to send a policeman you can 
go for them yourself, but you must 
start within ten minutes, because if 
you don’t Pll telephone headquarters. 
Ten minutes, Willie, and I mean it!” 
He cried out, protesting. She 
would make him a thing of scorn 
forever and soil his honor, if she sent 
a policeman. Mr. Beljus was a fair 
and honest tradesman, he explained, 
passionately, and had not made the 
approaches in this matter. Also, the 
garments in question, though not en- 
tirely new, nor of the highest mode, 
were of good material and in splendid 
condition. Unmistakably they were 
evening clothes, and such a bargain at 
fourteen dollars that William would 
guarantee to sell them for twenty after 
he had worn them this one evening. 
Mr. Beljus himself had said that he 
would not even think of letting them 
go at fourteen to anybody else, and 
as for the two poor baskets of worn 
and useless articles offered in ex- 
change, and a bent scarf-pin and a 
worn-out old silver watch that had 
belonged to great-uncle Ben—why, 
the ten dollars and forty cents allowed 
upon them was beyond all ordinary 
liberality; it was almost charity. 
There was only one place in town 
where evening clothes were rented, 
and the suspicious persons in charge 
had insisted that William obtain from 
his father a guarantee to insure the 
return of the garments in perfect 
condition. So that was hopeless. 
And wasn’t it better, also, to wear 
clothes which had known only one 
previous occupant (as was the case 
with Mr. Beljus’s offering) than to 
hire what chance hundreds had hired? 
Finally, there was only one thing to be 
considered and this was the fact that 
William had to have those clothes! 
“Six minutes,” said Mrs. Baxter, 
glancing implacably at her watch. 
“When it’s ten I’ll telephone.” 
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And the end of it was, of course, 
victory for the woman—victory bota 
moral and physical. Three-quarters 
of an hour later she was unburdening 
the contents of the two baskets and 
putting the things back in place, 
illuminating these actions with an 
expression of strong distaste—in spite 
of broken assurances that Mr. Beljus 
had not more than touched any of the 
articles offered to him for valuation. 

... At dinner, which was unusually 
early that evening, Mrs. Baxter did 
not often glance toward her son; she 
kept her eyes from that white face 
and spent most of her time in urging 
upon Mr. Baxter that he should be 
prompt in dressing for a card-club 
meeting which he and she were to 
attend that evening. These admoni- 
tions of hers were continued so 
pressingly that Mr. Baxter, after 
protesting that there was no use in 
being a whole hour too early, groan- 
ingly went to dress without even 
reading his paper. 

William had retired to his own room, 
where he lay upon his bed in the dark- 
ness. He heard the evening noises 
of the house faintly through the closed 
door: voices and the clatter of metal 
and china from the far-away kitchen, 
Jane’s laugh in the hall, the opening 
and closing of the doors. Then his 
father seemed to be in distress about 
something. William heard him com- 
plaining to Mrs. Baxter, and though 
the words were indistinct, the tone 
was vigorously plaintive. Mrs. Baxter 
laughed and appeared to make light 
of his troubles, whatever they were— 
and presently their footsteps were 
audible from the stairway; the front 
door closed emphatically, and they 
were gone. 

Everything was quiet now. The 
open window showed as a greenish 
oblong set in black, and William knew 
that in a little while there would come 
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through the stillness of that window 
the distant sound of violins. That 
was a moment he dreaded with a dread 
that ached. And as he lay on his 
dreary bed he thought of brightly 
lighted rooms where other boys were 
dressing eagerly, faces and hair shin- 
ing, hearts beating high—boys who 
would possess this last evening and 
the “last waltz together,” the last 
smile and the last sigh. 

It did not once enter his mind that 
he could go to the dance in his “best 
suit,” or that possibly the other young 
people at the party would be too busy 
with their own affairs to notice par- 
ticularly what he wore. It was the 
unquestionable and granite fact, to 
his mind, that the whole derisive 
world would know the truth about his 
earlier appearances in his father’s 
clothes. And that was a form of ruin 
not to be faced. In the protective 
darkness and seclusion of William’s 
bedroom, it is possible that smarting 
eyes relieved themselves by blinking 
rather energetically; it is even possible 
that there was a minute damp spot 
upon the pillow. Seventeen cannot 
always manage the little boy yet 
alive under all the coverings. 

Now arrived that moment he had 
most painfully anticipated, and dance- 
music drifted on the night—but there 
came a tapping upon his door and a 
soft voice spoke. 

“Will-ee?”’ 

With a sharp exclamation William 
swung his legs over the edge of the 
bed and sat up. Of all things he 
desired not, he desired no conversation 
with, or on the part of, Jane. But he 
had forgotten to lock his door—the 
handle turned, and a dim little figure 
marched in. 

“Willie, Adelia’s goin’ to put me to 
bed.” 

“You g’way from here,” he said, 
huskily. “I haven’t got time to talk 
to you. I’m busy.” 
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“Well, you can wait a minute, can’t 
you?” she asked, reasonably. “I haf 
to tell you a joke on mamma.” 

“I don’t want to hear any jokes!” 

“Well, I haf to tell you this one 
’cause she told me to! Oh!” Jane 
clapped her hand over her mouth and 
jumped up and down, offering a fan- 
tastic silhouette against the light of the 
open door. “Oh, oh, oh!” 

“What’s matter?” 

“She said I mustn’t, mustn’t tell 
that she told me to tell! My good- 
ness! I forgot that! Mamma took 
me off alone right after dinner, an’ 
she told me to tell you this joke on 
her a little after she an’ papa had left 
the house, but she said, ‘Above all 
things,’ she said, “don’t let Willie know 
I said to tell him.’ That’s just what 
she said, an’ here that’s the very first 
thing I had to go an’ do!” 

“Well, what of it?” 

Jane quieted down. The pangs of 
her remorse were lost in her love of 
sensationalism, and her voice sank to 
the thrilling whisper which it was 
one of her greatest pleasures to use. 
“Did you hear what a fuss papa was 
makin’ when he was dressin’ for the 
card-party?” 

“I don’t care if—”’ 

“He had to go in his reg’lar clo’es!”’ 
whispered Jane, triumphantly. “An? 
this is the joke on mamma: you know 
that tailor that let papa’s dress-suit 
*way, “way out; well, mamma thinks 
that tailor must think she’s crazy, or 
somep’m, “cause she took papa’s 
dress-suit to him last Monday to get 
it pressed for this card-party, an’ she 
guesses he must of understood her to 
tell him to do lots besides just pressin’ 
it. Anyway, he went an’ altered it, 
an’ he took it ’way, ’way in again; 
an’ this afternoon when it came back 
it was even tighter’n what it was in 
the first place, an’ papa couldn’t 
begin to get into it! Well, an’ so it’s 
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stopped on the way out, an’ whispered 
to me that she’d got so upset over the 
joke on her that she couldn’t remember 
where she put it when she took it out 
0’ papa’s room after he gave up tryin’ 
to get inside of it. An’ that,” cried 
Jane—‘‘that’s the funniest thing of 
all! Why, it’s layin’ right on her bed 
this very minute!” 

In one bound William leaped 
through the open door. Two seconds 
sufficed for his passage through the 
hall to his mother’s bedroom—and 
there, neatly spread upon the lace 
coverlet and brighter than coronation 
robes, fairer than Joseph’s holy coat, 
It lay! 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 
EXPLANATORY NOTE 


This is a capital specimen of Booth Tarking- 
ton’s stories. It pictures one of the trials of a 
boy of seventeen. Wilie Baxter has fallen 
deeply in love with a girl who is visiting a 
neighbor. He had begun his attentions by 
cailing one evening in his father’s dress-suit. 
Here, at the end of the girl’s stay, he wishes 
to attend the going-away dance to be given in 
her honor; but as his father’s suit has been en- 
larged, he feels that he must get a dress-suit 
somewhere else—for a dress-suit he must have. 
Genesis, the negro who mows the lawn, turns 
the ice-cream freezer, and does other odd jobs, 
by chance indicates a way out when he mentions 
a second-hand clothing store to Jane (Willie’s ten- 
year-old sister). The story relates Willie’s 
hopes and disappointments on the last day— 
the Friday of the party. 


Questions AND Topics 


1. In pursuing his grand purpose of getting 
a dress-suit, what difficulties does Willie en- 
counter with one-eyed Beljus? 

2. Why does Jane’s account make Mrs. 
Baxter flush? Why is her voice sharp when she 
says, “That will do’? 

3. What further disappointment does his 
mother force upon Willie? Why doesn’t he 
solve his troubles by going in an ordinary suit, 
“reglar clo’es’ such as his father wears to the 
card-party? 

4. Point out places in the story where the 
suspense is keen. Is the conclusion a natural 
outcome or a forced ending? Give your reasons. 
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5. What parts of Willie’s desperate efforts 
seem to you humorous? How does his serious- 
ness increase the comedy? In what ways is 
Genesis a humorous character? Does Jane com- 
tribute any comic moments to the story? Are 
the characters natural or exaggerated? Does 
Tarkington like his characters, or does he hold 
them up to ridicule? 


Review 

1. Compare Tarkington’s style with O. 
Henry’s. Which writes dialogue the more in- 
terestingly? In which is it more true to actual 
conversation? In which do the characters seem 
more real? Which writer creates keener sus- 
pense? In which is the ending more interesting? 

2. Tarkington’s fiction is usually placed in 
the large towns of the Middle West. Compare 
his background with that of Garland, Howells, 
Harte, or earlier writers of fiction. Is the 
setting chiefly notable for being picturesque or 
convincing? Is it prominent or insignificant? 
Do the characters seem an essential part of the 
setting or are they independent of it? Each 
point should be illustrated. 

Further Reading. 1. Very interesting re- 
ports may be made on Seventeen, from which 
this story is taken, and also on Penrod and 
Penrod and Sam. 

2. As you learn on page 559, Alice Adams is 
the best of all Tarkington’s novels. It should 
by all means be reported on to the class. In 
what ways is it truer than his boy stories? 


THE HACK DRIVER * 
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I dare say there’s no man of large 
affairs, whether he is bank president 
or senator or dramatist, who hasn’t a 
sneaking love for some old rum- 
hound in a frightful hat, living back 
in a shanty and making his living by 
ways you wouldn’t care to examine 
too closely. (It was the Supreme 
Court justice speaking. I do not 
pretend to guarantee his theories or 
his story.) He may be a Maine guide, 
or the old garageman who used to 
keep the livery stable, or a perfectly 
useless innkeeper who sneaks off to 
shoot ducks when he ought to be 


*Reprinted from The Nation, August 29, 1923, by per- 
mission of the author and of The Nation. 
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sweeping the floors, but your pompous 
big-city man will contrive to get back 
and see him every year, and loaf with 
him, and secretly prefer him to all the 
highfalutin’ leaders of the city. 

There’s that much truth, at least, 
to this Open Spaces stuff you read in 
advertisements of wild and woolly 
Western novels. I don’t know the phi- 
losophy of it; perhaps it means that 
we retain a decent simplicity, no mat- 
ter how much we are tied to Things, 
to houses and motors and expensive 
wives. Or again it may give away 
the whole game of civilization; may 
mean that the apparently civilized 
man is at heart nothing but a hobo 
who prefers flannel shirts and bristly 
cheeks and cussing and dirty tin 
plates to all the trim, hygienic, 
forward-looking life our womenfolks 
make us put on for them. 

When I graduated from law school 
I suppose I was about as artificial and 
idiotic and ambitious as most young- 
sters. I wanted to climb, socially and 
financially. I wanted to be famous, 
and dine at large houses with men who 
shuddered at the Common People who 
don’t dress for dinner. You see, I 
hadn’t learned that the only thing 
duller than a polite dinner is the 
conversation afterward, when the vic- 
tims are digesting the dinner and ac- 
cumulating enough strength to be able 
to play bridge. Oh, I was a fine 
young calf! I even planned a rich 
marriage. Imagine then how I felt 
when, after taking honors and be- 
coming fifteenth assistant clerk in the 
magnificent law firm of Hodgins, 
Hodgins, Berkman and Taupe, I was 
set not at preparing briefs but at 
serving summonses! Like a cheap 
private detective! Like a mangy 
sheriff’s officer! They told me I had 
to begin that way and, holding my 
nose, I feebly went to work. I was 
kicked out of actresses’ dressing- 
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rooms, and from time to time I was 
righteously beaten by large and indig- 
nant litigants. I came to know, and 
still more to hate, every dirty and 
shadowy corner of the city. I thought 
of fleeing to my home town, where I 
could at once become a full-fledged 
attorney-at-law. I rejoiced one day 
when they sent me out forty miles or 
so to a town called New Mullion, to 
serve a summons on one Oliver Lut- 
kins. This Lutkins had worked in the 
Northern Woods, and he knew the 
facts about a certain timberland 
boundary agreement; we needed him 
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as a witness, and he had dodged ` 


service. 

When I got off the train at New 
Mullion, my sudden affection for 
sweet and simple villages was dashed 
by the look of the place, with its mud- 
gushing streets and its rows of shops 
either paintless or daubed with a sour 
brown. Though it must have num- 
bered eight or nine thousand inhabit- 
ants, New Mullion was as littered as 
a mining camp. There was one 
agreeable-looking man at the station— 
the expressman. He was a person of 
perhaps forty, red-faced, cheerful, 
thick; he wore his overalls and denim 
jumper as though they belonged to 
him; he was quite dirty and very 
friendly, and you knew at once that 
he liked people and slapped them on 
the back out of pure easy affection. 

“I want,” I told him, ‘‘to find a 
fellow named Oliver Lutkins.” 

“Him? I saw him ’round here 
*twa’n’t an hour ago. Hard fellow to 
catch, though—always chasing around 


on ‘some phony business or other. 


Probably trying to get up a poker 
game in the back of Fritz Beineke’s 
harness-shop. I'll tell you, boy— 
Any hurry about locating Lutkins?” 

“Yes. I want to catch the after- 
noon train back.” I was as impressive- 
ly secret as a stage detective. 
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“PII tell you. I’ve got a hack. PI 
get out the old boneshaker and we 
can drive around together and find 
Lutkins. I know most of the places 
he hangs out.” 

He was so frankly friendly, he so 
immediately took me into the circle of 
his affection, that I glowed with the 
warmth of it. I knew, of course, that 
he was drumming up business, but his 
kindness was real, and if I had to pay 
hack fare in order to find my man, I 
was glad that the money would go to 
this good fellow. I got him down to 


two dollars an hour; he brought from 


his cottage, a block away, an object 
like a black piano-box on wheels. 
He didn’t hold the door open, 
certainly he didn’t say: “Ready, sir.” 
I think he would have died before 
calling anybody “‘sir.” When he gets 
to Heaven’s gate he’ll call St. Peter 
“Pete,” and I imagine the good saint 
will like it. He remarked, “Well, 
young fellow, here’s the handsome 
equipage,’ and his grin—well, it 
made me feel that I had always been 
his neighbor. They’re so ready to 
help a stranger, those villagers. He 


had already made it his own task to 


find Oliver Lutkins for me. 

He said, and almost shyly: “I 
don’t want to butt in on your private 
business, young fellow, but my guess 
is that you want to collect some money 
from Lutkins—he never pays anybody 
a cent; he still owes me six bits on a 
poker game I was fool enough to get 
into. He ain’t abad sort of a Yahoo, 
but he just naturally hates to loosen 
up on coin of the realm. So if you're 
trying to collect any money off him, 
we better kind of, you might say, 
creep up on him and surround him. 
If you go asking for him—anybody 
can tell you come from the city, with 
that trick Fedora of yours—he’ll 
suspect something and take a sneak. 
If you want me to, I'll go into Fritz 
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Beineke’s and ask for him, and you 
can keep out of sight behind me.” 

I loved him for it. By myself I 
might never have found Lutkins. 
Now, I was an army with reserves. 
In a burst I told the hack driver that 
I wanted to serve a summons on 
Lutkins; that the fellow had viciously 
refused to testify in a suit where his 
knowledge of a certain conversation 
would clear up everything. The driver 
listened earnestly—and I was still 
young enough to be grateful at being 
taken seriously by any man of forty. 
At the end he pounded my shoulder 
(very painfully) and chuckled: “Well, 
we'll spring a little surprise on Br’er 
Lutkins.” 

“Let’s start, driver.” 

“Most folks around here call me 
Bill. Or Magnuson. William Magnu- 
son, fancy carting and hauling.” 

“All right, Bill. Shall we tackle 
this harness-shop—Beineke’s?” 

“Yes, jus’ likely to be there as 
anywheres. Plays a lot of poker, and 
a great hand at bluffing—damn him!” 
Bill seemed to admire Mr. Lutkins’s 
ability as a scoundrel; I fancied that 
if he had been sheriff he would have 
caught Lutkins with fervor and hanged 
him with affection. 

At the somewhat gloomy harness- 
shop we descended and went in. The 
room was odorous with the smell of 
dressed leather. A scanty sort of 
man, presumably Mr. Beineke, was 
selling a horse-collar to a farmer. 

“Seen Nolly Lutkins around today? 
Friend of his looking for him,” said 
Bill, with treacherous heartiness. 

Beineke looked past him at my 
shrinking alien self; he hesitated, and 
owned: “Yuh, he was in here little 
while ago. Guess he’s gone over to 
the Swede’s to get a shave.” 

“Well, if he comes in, tell him I’m 
looking for him. Might get up a little 
game of poker. I’ve heard tell that 
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Lutkins plays these here immoral 
games of chance.” 

“Yuh, I believe he’s known to sit 
in on Authors,” Beineke growled. 

We sought the barber-shop of ‘‘the 
Swede.” Bill was again good enough 
to take the lead, while I lurked at the 
door. He asked not only the Swede 
but two customers if they had seen 
Lutkins. The Swede decidedly had 
not; he raged: “I ain’t seen him, and 
I don’t want to, but if you find him 
you can just collect the dollar thirty- 
five he owes me!” One of the cus- 
tomers thought he had seen Lutkins 
“hiking down Main Street, this side 
of the hotel.” 

“Well then,” Bill concluded, as we 
labored up into the hack, “his credit 
at the Swede’s being ausgewent, he’s 
probably getting a scrape at Heinie 
Gray’s. He’s too darn lazy to shave 
himself.” 

At Gray’s barber-shop we missed 
Lutkins by only five minutes. He had 
just left—presumably for the pool- 
room. At the poolroom it appeared 
that he had merely bought a “pack” 
of cigarettes and gone on. Thus we 
pursued him, just behind him but 
never catching him, for an hour, till 
it was past one and I was hungry. 
Village born as I was and in the city 
often lonely for good coarse country 
wit, I was so delighted by Bills 
cynical opinions on the barbers and 
clergymen and doctors and draymen 
of New Mullion that I scarcely cared 
whether I found Lutkins or not. 

“How about something to eat?” I 
suggested. “‘Let’s go to a restaurant 
and Pll buy you a lunch.” 

“Well, ought to go home to the old 
woman. And I don’t care much for 
these restaurants—ain’t but four of 
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’em and they’re all rotten. Tell you 
what we'll do. Like nice scenery? 
There’s an elegant view from Wade’s 
Hill. We’ll get the old woman to 
put us up a lunch—she won’t charge 
you but half a dollar, and it’d cost 
you that for a greasy feed at the caif— 
and we'll go up there and have a 
Sunday-school picnic.” 

I knew that my friend Bill was not 
free from guile; I knew that his 
hospitality to the Young Fellow from 
the City was not altogether a matter 
of brotherly love. I was paying him 
for his time; in all I paid him for six 
hours (including the lunch hour!) 
at what was then a terrific price. But 
he was no more dishonest than I, who 
charged the whole thing up to the 
Firm, and it would have been worth 
paying him myself to have his pres- 
ence. His country serenity, his na- 
tural wisdom, was a refreshing bath 
to the city-twitching youngster. As 
we sat on the hilltop, looking across 
orchards and a creek which slipped 
among the willows, he talked of New 
Mullion, gave a whole gallery of 
portraits. He was cynical yet tender. 


Nothing had escaped him, yet there’ 


was nothing, no matter how ironically 
he laughed at it, which was beyond 
his understanding and forgiveness. In 
ruddy color he painted the rector’s 
wife who, when she was most in debt, 
most loudly gave the responses of 
what he called the “Episcopalopian 
church.” He commented on the boys 
who came home from college in “‘ice- 
cream pants,” and on the lawyer who, 
after years of torrential argument 
with his wife, would put on either a 
linen collar or a necktie, but never 
both. He made them live. In that 
day I came to know New Mullion 
better than I did the city, and to 
love it better. 
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If Bill was ignorant of universities 
and of urban ways, yet much had he 
traveled in the realm of jobs. He had 
worked on railroad section gangs, in 
harvest fields and contractors’ camps, 
and from his adventures he had 
brought back a philosophy of simplic- 
ity and laughter. He strengthened 
me. Nowadays, thinking of Bill, I 
know what people mean (though I 
abominate tke simpering phrase) when 
they yearn over “real he-men.” 

We left that placid place of orchards 
and resumed the search for Oliver 
Lutkins. We could not find him. 
At last Bill cornered a friend of 
Lutkins and made him admit that 
“he guessed Oliver’s gone out to his 
ma’s farm, three miles north.” 

We drove out there, mighty with 
strategy. 

“I know Olivers ma. She’s a 
terror. She’s a cyclone,” Bill sighed. 
“T took a trunk out for her once, and 
she pretty near took my hide off 
because I didn’t treat it like it was a 
crate of eggs. She’s somewheres about 
nine feet tall and four feet thick and 
quick’s a cat, and she sure manhandles 
the Queen’s English. PI bet Oliver 
has heard that somebody’s on his trail, 
and he’s sneaked out there to hide 
behind ma’s skirts. Well, we'll try 
bawling her out. But you better let 
me do it, boy. You may be great at 
Latin and geography, but you ain’t 
educated in cussing.” We drove into 
a poor farmyard; we were faced by an 
enormous and cheerful old woman. 
My guardian stockily stood before her 
and snarled, “Remember me? I’m 
Bill Magnuson, the expressman. I 
want to find your son Oliver. Friend 
of mine here from the city got a present 
for him.” 

“I don’t know anything about 
Oliver, and I don’t want to,” she 
bellowed. 
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“Now you look here. We've stood 
for just about enough plenty nonsense. 
This young man is the attorney 
general’s provost, and we got legal 
right to search any and all premises 
for the person of one Oliver Lutkins.”’ 

Bill made it sound terrific, and the 
Amazon seemed impressed. She re- 
tired into the kitchen and we followed. 
From the low old range, turned by 
years of heat into a dark silvery gray, 
she snatched a sad-iron, and she 
marched on us, clamoring, “You just 
search all you want to—providin’ you 
don’t mind getting burnt to a cinder.” 
She bellowed, she swelled, she laughed 
at our nervous retreat. 

“Let’s get out of this. She'll murder 
us,” Bill groaned and, outside: “Did 
you see her grin? She was making 
fun of us. Can you beat that for 
nerve?” 

I agreed that it was lèse majesté. 

We did, however, make adequate 
search. The cottage had but one 
story. Bill went round it, peeking 
in at all the windows. We explored 
the barn and the stable; we were 
reasonably certain that Lutkins was 
not there. It was nearly time for me 
to catch the afternoon train, and Bill 
drove me to the station. On the way 
to the city I worried very little over 
my failure to find Lutkins. I was too 
absorbed in the thought of Bill Mag- 
nuson. Really, I considered returning 
to New Mullion to practice law. If 
I had found Bill so deeply and richly 
human, might I not come to love the 
yet uncharted Fritz Beineke and the 
Swede barber and a hundred other 
slow-spoken, simple, wise neighbors? 
I saw a candid and happy life beyond 
the neat learnings of universities and 
law firms. I was excited, as one who 
has found a treasure. 

But if I did not think much about 


71. lèse majesté, crime against the dignity of a ruler, 
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Lutkins, the office did. I found them 
in a state, next morning; the suit was 
ready to come to trial; they had to 
have Lutkins; I was a disgrace and a 
fool. That morning my eminent legal 
career almost came to an end. The 
Chief did everything but commit 
mayhem; he somewhat more than 
hinted that I would do well at ditch- 
digging. I was ordered back to New 
Mullion, and with me they sent an 
ex-lumber-camp clerk who knew Lut- 
kins. I was rather sorry, because it 
would prevent my loafing again in 
the gorgeous indolence of Bill Mag- 
nuson. 

When the train drew in at New 
Mullion, Bill was on the station 
platform, near his dray. What was 
curious was that the old dragon, 
Lutkins’s mother, was there talking to 
him, and they were not quarreling 
but laughing. 

From the car steps I pointed Bill 
out to the lumber-camp clerk, and in 
young hero-worship I murmured: 
“‘There’s a fine fellow, a real man.” 

“Meet him here yesterday?” asked 
the clerk. 

“T spent the day with him.” 

“He help you hunt for Oliver Lut- 
kins?” 

“Yes, he helped me a lot.” 

“He must have! He’s 
himself!’ 

But what really hurt was that when 
I served the summons Lutkins and his 
mother laughed at me as though I 
were a bright boy of seven, and with 
loving solicitude they begged me to 
go to a neighbor’s house and take a 
cup of coffee. 

“I told ’em about you, and they’re 
dying to have a look at you,” said 
Lutkins joyfully. “They’re about the 
only folks in town that missed seeing 
you yesterday.” 


Lutkins 


8. mayhem, maiming of a person’s arm or leg. 
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NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


1. Do you agree with the general statements 
in the first two paragraphs? How do they indi- 
cate a masculine point of view? Are they in 
keeping with the character of the speaker? 
What kind of story do they lead you to expect? 
Do you prefer this kind of opening or that in 
“A Memory That Worked Overtime” (page 571) ? 
Give your reasons. 

2. What errand must the law clerk accom- 
plish? Why does he like the expressman? What 
assistance does the hack driver offer? Why does 
he propose the picnic? Why does the law clerk 
give up his search? 

3. In view of the conclusion, explain how 
Lutkins succeeded in misleading the law clerk 
for a day. How much was due to Lutkins’s char- 
acter? How much to the greenness of the law 
clerk? Would you have been deceived? Ex- 
plain your answer. 

4. Sinclair Lewis is famous for his ability to 
paint typical characters. Does the speech of 
the hack driver seem natural to you? Quote 
phrases. What impression do you get from his 
actions? From the way people treat him? Com- 
pare him with Anthony Rockwall (page 586); 
with Minver’s brother (page 571). Which of 
the three characters do you like best? 

5. Sinclair Lewis is a born story-teller. What 
details show that he relished this story? How 
does he maintain suspense? Compare the con- 
clusion with that of O. Henry’s “Mammon and 
the Archer” and Howells’s “A Memory That 
Worked Overtime.” 
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I received one morning a letter, 
written in pale ink on glossy, blue- 
lined note-paper, and bearing the post- 
mark of a little Nebraska village. This 
communication, worn and rubbed, 
looking as if it had been carried for 
some days in a coat pocket that was 
none too clean, was from my uncle 
Howard, and informed me that his 
wife had been left a small legacy by 
a bachelor relative, and that it would 
be necessary for her to go to Boston 

*Reprinted from Youth and the Bright Medusa by Willa 


Cather, by and with permission of and special arrangement 
with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized publishers. : 
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to attend to the settling of the estate. 
He requested me to meet her at the 
station and render her whatever serv- 
ices might be necessary. On examining 
the date indicated as that of her 
arrival, I found it to be no later than 
tomorrow. He had characteristically 
delayed writing until, had I been away 
from home for a day, I must have 
missed my aunt altogether. 

The name of my Aunt Georgiana 
opened before me a gulf of recollection 
so wide and deep that, as the letter 
dropped from my hand, I felt suddenly 
a stranger to all the present conditions 
of my existence, wholly ill at ease and 
out of place amid the familiar sur- 
roundings of my study. I became, in 
short, the gangling farmer-boy my 
aunt had known, scourged with chil- 
blains and bashfulness, my hands 
cracked and sore from the corn husk- 
ing. I sat again before her parlor 
organ, fumbling the scales with my 
stiff, red fingers, while she, beside me, 
made canvas mittens for the huskers. 

The next morning, after preparing 
my landlady for a visitor, I set out for 
the station. When the train arrived I 
had some difficulty in finding my aunt. 
She was the last of the passengers to 
alight, and it was not until I got her 
into the carriage that she seemed really 
to recognize me. She had come all the 
way in a day coach; her linen duster 
had become black with soot and her 
black bonnet gray with dust during 
the journey. When we arrived at my 
boarding-house the landlady put her 
to bed at once, and I did not see her 
again until the next morning. 

Whatever shock Mrs. Springer ex- 
perienced at my aunt’s appearance, 
she considerately concealed. As for 
myself, I saw my aunt’s battered 


figure with that feeling of awe and. 


respect with which we behold explorers 
who have left their ears and fingers 
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north of Franz-Joseph-Land, or their 


health somewhere along the Upper : 


Congo. My Aunt Georgiana had been 
a music teacher at the Boston Con- 
servatory, somewhere back in the 
latter sixties. One summer, while 
visiting in the little village among the 
Green Mountains where her ancestors 
had dwelt for generations, she had 
kindled the callow fancy of my uncle, 
Howard Carpenter, then an idle, shift- 
less boy of twenty-one. When she 
returned to her duties in Boston, 
Howard followed her, and the upshot 
of this infatuation was that she eloped 
with him, eluding the reproaches of 
her family and the criticism of her 
friends by going with him to the 
Nebraska frontier. Carpenter, who, of 
course, had no money, took up a 
homestead in Red Willow County, fifty 
miles from the railroad. There they 
had measured off their land them- 
selves, driving across the prairie in a 
wagon, to the wheel of which they had 
tied a red cotton handkerchief, and 
counting its revolutions. They built a 
dug-out in the red hillside, one of those 
cave dwellings whose inmates so often 
reverted to primitive conditions. Their 
water they got from the lagoons where 
the buffalo drank, and their slender 
stock of provisions was always at the 
mercy of bands of roving Indians. For 
thirty years my aunt had not been 
farther than fifty miles from the 
homestead. 

I owed to this woman most of the 
good that ever came my way in my 
boyhood, and had a reverential affec- 
tion for her. During the years when 
I was riding herd for my uncle, my 
aunt, after cooking the three meals— 
the first of which was ready at six 

49, Franz-Joseph-Land, some ten degrees from the 
North Pole. It was discovered in 1873 by an Austrian 
and has been explored since. 50. Upper Congo, in the 
jungles of equatorial Africa. 52. Boston Conservatory, 


a famous school of music, properly called the New England 
Conservatory of Music. 
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o'clock in the morning—and putting 
the six children to bed, would often 
stand until midnight at her ironing- 
board, with me at the kitchen table 
beside her, hearing me recite Latin 
declensions and conjugations, gently 
shaking me when my drowsy head sank 
down over a page of irregular verbs. 
It was to her, at her ironing or mend- 
ing, that I read my first Shakespeare, 
and her old textbook on mythology 
was the first that ever came into my 
empty hands. She taught me my 
scales and exercises on the little parlor 
organ which her husband had bought 
her after fifteen years during which 
she had not so much as seen a musical 
instrument. She would sit beside me 
by the hour, darning and counting, 
while I struggled with the “Joyous 
Farmer.” She seldom talked to me 
about music, and I understood why. 
Once when I had been doggedly beat- 
ing out some easy passages from an 
old score of Euryanthe I had found 
among her music books, she came up 
to me and, putting her hands over my 
eyes, gently drew my head back upon 
her shoulder, saying tremulously, 
“Don’t love it so well, Clark, or it 
may be taken from you.” 

When my aunt appeared on the 
morning after her arrival in Boston, 
she was still in a semi-somnambulant 
state. She seemed not to realize that 
she was in the city where she had 
spent her youth, the place longed for 
hungrily half a life-time. She had been 
so wretchedly train-sick throughout 
the journey that she had no recollec- 
tion of anything but her discomfort, 
and, to all intents and purposes, there 
were but a few hours of nightmare be- 
tween the farm in Red Willow County 
and my study on Newbury Street. I 
had planned a little pleasure for her 
that afternoon, to repay her for some 


25. Euryanthe, an opera by Karl Maria von Weber 
(1786-1826) which helped to establish the vogue of ro- 
mantic opera. 
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of the glorious moments she had given 
me when we used to milk together in 
the straw-thatched cowshed and she, 
because I was more than usually tired, 
or because her husband had spoken 
sharply to me, would tell me of the 
splendid performance of the Huguenots 
she had seen in Paris, in her youth. 

At two o’clock the Symphony Or- 
chestra was to give a Wagner program, 
and I intended to take my aunt; 
though, as I conversed with her, I 
grew doubtful about her enjoyment of 
it. I suggested our visiting the Con- 
servatory and the Common before 
lunch, but she seemed altogether too 
timid to wish to venture out. She 
questioned me absently about various 
changes in the city, but she was chiefly 
concerned that she had forgotten to 
leave instructions about feeding half- 
skimmed milk to a certain weakling 
calf, “old Maggie’s calf, you know, 
Clark,” she explained, evidently hav- 
ing forgotten how long I had been 
away. She was further troubled be- 
cause she had neglected to tell her 
daughter about the freshly-opened kit 
of mackerel in the cellar, which would 
spoil if it were not used directly. 

I asked her whether she had ever 
heard any of the Wagnerian operas, 
and found that she had not, though 
she was perfectly familiar with their 
respective situations, and had once 
possessed the piano score of The Flying 
Dutchman. I began to think it would 
be best to get her back to Red Willow 
County without waking her, and re- 
gretted having suggested the concert. 

From the time we entered the con- 
cert hall, however, she was a trifle less 
passive and inert, and for the first time 
seemed to perceive her surroundings. 


54. the Huguenots, an opera by Giacomo Meyerbeer 
(1791-1864) noted for its dramatic scenes. 56. Symphony 
Orchestra, one of the few great orchestras in America. 
62. Common, the chief park of old Boston. 79. Wag- 
nerian operas. Richard Wagner (1813-1883) composed 
both the words and the music of his operas, which were 
of an entirely different nature from those that Clark’s aunt 
had heard in the 1860s. 83. The Flying Dutchman, 
an opera by Wagner, first produced in 1843. 
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I had felt some trepidation lest she 
might become aware of her queer, 
country clothes, or might experience 
some painful embarrassment at step- 
ping suddenly into the world to which 
she had been dead for a quarter of a 
century. But, again, I found how 
superficially I had judged her. She 
sat looking about her with eyes as 
impersonal, almost as stony, as those 
with which the granite Rameses in a 
museum watches the froth and fret 
that ebbs and flows about his pedestal. 
I have seen this same aloofness in old 
miners who drift into the Brown hotel 
at Denver, their pockets full of bullion, 
their linen soiled, their haggard faces 
unshaven, standing in the thronged 
corridors as solitary as though they 
were still in a frozen camp on the 
Yukon. 

The matinée audience was made up 
chiefly of women. One lost the contour 
of faces and figures, indeed any effect 
of line whatever, and there was only 
the color of bodices past counting, the 
shimmer of fabrics soft and firm, silky 
and sheer; red, mauve, pink, blue, 
lilac, purple, écru, rose, yellow, cream, 
and white, all the colors that an im- 
pressionist finds in a sunlit landscape, 
with here and there the dead shadow 
of a frock coat. My Aunt Georgiana 
regarded them as though they had 
been so many daubs of tube-paint on a 
palette. 

When the musicians came out and 
took their places, she gave a little stir 
of anticipation, and looked with quick- 
ening interest down over the rail at 
that invariable grouping, perhaps the 
first wholly familiar thing that had 
greeted her eye since she had left old 
Maggie and .her weakling calf. I 
could feel how all those details sank 
into her soul, for I had not forgotten 
how they had sunk into mine when I 
came fresh from plowing forever and 


11. Rameses, one of the most famous Egyptian Kings. 
The statue would be placid and noble. 
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forever between green aisles of corn, 
where, as in a treadmill, one might 
walk from daybreak to dusk without 
perceiving a shadow of change. The 
clean profiles of the musicians, the 
gloss of their linen, the dull black of 
their coats, the beloved shapes of the 
instruments, the patches of yellow 
light on the smooth, varnished bellies 
of the ’cellos and the bass viols in the 
rear, the restless, wind-tossed forest of 
fiddle necks and bows—I recalled how, 
in the first orchestra I ever heard, those 
long bow-strokes seemed to draw the 
heart out of me, as a conjurer’s stick 
reels out yards of paper ribbon from 
a hat. 

The first number was the Tannhauser 
overture. When the horns drew out 
the first strain of the Pilgrim’s chorus, 
Aunt Georgiana clutched my coat 
sleeve. Then it was I first realized that 
for her this broke a silence of thirty 
years. With the battle between the 
two motives, with the frenzy of the 
Venusberg theme and its ripping of 
strings, there came to me an over- 
whelming sense of the waste and wear 
we are so powerless to combat; and I 
saw again the tall, naked house on the 
prairie, black and grim as a wooden 
fortress; the black pond where I had 
learned to swim, its margin pitted with 
sun-dried cattle tracks; the rain-gullied 
clay banks about the naked house, the 
four dwarf ash seedlings where the 
dish-cloths were always hung to dry 
before the kitchen door. The world 
there was the flat world of the ancients; 
to the east, a cornfield that stretched 
to daybreak; to the west, a corral that 
reached to sunset; between, the con- 
quests of peace, dearer-bought than 
those of war. 

The overture closed, my aunt re- 
leased my coat sleeve, but she said 

66. Tannhauser overture, from the opera of that 
name produced in 1845. It begins with the sacred music 
for “The Pilgrim’s Chorus.” 74. The Venusberg theme 
represents the voices of Sirens calling to the Knight Tann- 


hauser. 87. flat world. The ancients thought the earth 
was flat, not round or spherical. 
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nothing. She sat staring dully at the 
orchestra. What, I wondered, did she 
get from it? She had been a good 
pianist in her day, I knew, and her 
musical education had been broader 
than that of most music teachers of a 
quarter of a century ago. She had 
often told me of Mozart’s operas and 
Meyerbeer’s, and I could remember 
hearing her sing, years ago, certain 
melodies of Verdi. When I had fallen 
ill with a fever in her house she used 
to sit by my cot in the evening—when 
the cool, night wind blew in through 
the faded mosquito netting tacked over 
the window and I lay watching a cer- 
tain bright star that burned red above 
the cornfield—and sing “Home to our 
mountains, O, let us return!” in a way 
fit to break the heart of a Vermont 
boy near dead of homesickness already. 

I watched her closely through the 
prelude to Tristan and Isolde, trying 
vainly to conjecture what that seething 
turmoil of strings and winds might 
mean to her, but she sat mutely staring 
at the violin bows that drove obliquely 
downward, like the pelting streaks of 
rain in a summer shower. Had this 
music any message for her? Had she 
enough left to at all comprehend this 
power which had kindled the world 
since she had left it? I was in a fever 
of curiosity, but Aunt Georgiana sat 
silent upon her peak in Darien. 
She preserved this utter immobility 
throughout the number from The Fly- 
ing Dutchman, though her fingers 
worked mechanically upon her black 
dress, as if, of themselves, they were 
recalling the paino score they had once 
played. Poor hands! They had been 
stretched and twisted into mere ten- 


8. Mozart, Wolfgang (1756-1791), one of the musical 
geniuses of Austria. 11. Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901), 
the greatest of Italian opera composers. 18. Home to 
our mountains, a famous song from Verdi's Il Trovatore 
(The Troubadour), 23. Tristan and Isolde, Wagner’s 
famous opera (first produced in 1865). It is based on the 
same story as Robinson’s Tristram (see Note 2, page 
648). 32. power, Wagner’s music. 35. silent ... Darien. 
See John Keats's beautiful sonnet, “Upon First Looking 
into Chapman’s Homer.” 
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tacles to hold and lift and knead with 
—on one of them a thin, worn band 
that had once been a wedding ring. 
As I pressed and gently quieted one 
of those groping hands, I remembered 
with quivering eyelids their services 
for me in other days. 

Soon after the tenor began the 
“Prize Song,” I heard a quick-drawn 
breath and turned to my aunt. Her 
eyes were closed, but the tears were 
glistening on her cheeks, and I think, 
in a moment more, they were in my 
eyes as well. It never really died, then 
—the soul which can suffer so excru- 
ciatingly and so interminably; it 
withers to the outward eye only; like 
that strange moss which can lie on a 
dusty shelf half a century and yet, if 
placed in water, grows green again. 
She wept so throughout the develop- 
ment and elaboration of the melody. 

During the intermission before the 
second half, I questioned my aunt and 
found that the “Prize Song”? was not 
new to her. Some years before there 
had drifted to the farm in Red Willow 
County a young German, a tramp cow- 
puncher, who had sung in the chorus 
at Bayreuth when he was a boy, along 
with the other peasant boys and girls. 
Of a Sunday morning he used to sit on 
his gingham-sheeted bed in the hands’ 
bedroom which opened off the kitchen, 
cleaning the leather of his boots and 
saddle, singing the ‘Prize Song,” while 
my aunt went about her work in the 
kitchen. She had hovered over him 
until she had prevailed upon him to 
join the country church, though his 
sole fitness for this step, in so far as I 
could gather, lay in his boyish face and 
his possession of this divine melody. 
Shortly afterward, he had gone to 
town on the Fourth of July, been drunk 
for several days, lost his money at a 
faro table, ridden a saddled Texas 


52. Prize Song, a celebrated aria near the end of 
Wagner’s The Mastersingers (first produced in 1868). 73. 
Bayreuth, the home of Wagner, where he built a great 
opera house for his works. i 
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steer on a bet, and disappeared with 
a fractured collar-bone. All this my 
aunt told me huskily, wanderingly, as 
though she were talking in the weak 
lapses of illness. 

“Well, we have come to better 
things than the old Trovatore at any 
rate, Aunt Georgia?’ I queried, with 
a well meant effort at jocularity. 

Her lip quivered and she hastily 
put her handkerchief up to her mouth. 
From behind it she murmured, “And 
you have been hearing this ever since 
you left me, Clark?” Her question 
was the gentlest and saddest of re- 
proaches. 

The second half of the program con- 
sisted of four numbers from the Ring, 
and closed with Siegfried’s funeral 
march. My aunt wept quietly, but 
almost continuously, as a shallow 
vessel overflows in a rain-storm. From 
time to time her dim eyes looked up 
at the lights, burning softly under their 
dull glass globes. 

The deluge of sound poured on and 
on; I never knew what she found in 
the shining current of it; I never knew 
how far it bore her, or past what happy 
islands. From the trembling of her 
face I could well believe that before 
the last number she had been carried 
out where the myriad graves are, into 
the gray, nameless burying grounds of 
the sea; or into some world of death 
vaster yet, where, from the beginning 
of the world, hope has lain down with 
hope and dream with dream and, re- 
nouncing, slept. 

The concert was over; the people 
filed out of the hall chattering and 
laughing, glad to relax and find the 
living level again, but my kinswoman 
made no effort to rise. The harpist 
slipped the green felt cover over his 
instrument; the flute-players shook the 
water from their mouthpieces; the men 


18. the Ring, a series of four operas first produced at 
Bayreuth in 1876. 19. Siegfried’s funeral march, a 


kind of funeral oration in musical form, from the fourth. 


opera in The Ring. 
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of the orchestra went out one by one, 
leaving the stage to the chairs and 
music stands, empty. as a winter 
cornfield. 

I spoke to my aunt. She burst into 
tears and sobbed pleadingly. “I don’t 
want to go, Clark, I don’t want to go!” 

I understood. For her, just outside 
the concert hall, lay the black pond 
with the cattle-tracked bluffs; the tall, 
unpainted house, with weather-curled 
boards, naked as a tower; the crook- 
backed ash seedlings where the dish- 
cloths hung to dry; the gaunt, molt- 
ing turkeys picking up refuse about the 
kitchen door. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 
EXPLANATORY NOTE 


This story records another aspect of the set- 
tlement of the West. It differs markedly from 
the picture presented by Joaquin Miller or Bret 
Harte. It supplements the account of Hamlin 
Garland. It contrasts the bare ugliness of the 
struggle for existence on the frontier with the 
rich emotional life in a center of culture. The 
man who tells this story was trained in his 
youth by his aunt amid the grinding toil of 
a pioneer’s life. He is not rich, bui, because he 
lives in the heart of American civilization of the 
1890’s, he can enjoy all that books and drama 
and music have to offer. As a treat he takes his 
aunt to a balcony seat in the hall of one of the 
greatest orchestras in the country. The selec- 
tions included in the program had ascended in 
the musical heavens in the years since his aunt 
had cut off her acquaintance with the world of 
opera. In the late sixties, when she left Boston, 
the name of Wagner was a subject for derision. 
In the late nineties it was followed with enthu- 
siasm. Whole programs were devoted to Wag- 
ner’s music. To such a matinée the nephew 
takes this cramped and starved figure from the 
western prairie. You will be interested to find 
out whether the hard conditions of her married 
life had destroyed her love of music. 


Questions AND Topics 


1. Why does the narrator think his aunt may 
enjoy the orchestra? What makes him later 
doubt it? Did she enjoy it or not? Present 
your evidence fully. 

2. Why does the aunt weep at the concert— 
because she is sad? Because she enjoys the 
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sheer beauty of the music? Because she 
realizes what she has missed for thirty years? 
Because she envies her nephew the advantages of 
living in Boston?’ Quote sentences or speeches to 
support your opinion. 

8. Contrast conditions on the western farm 
and in the eastern metropolis. In what parts of 
the story is this contrast brought out most 
clearly? Which kind of life seems to you most 
useful? What place should music fill in a com- 
plete life? 

4. Compare Willa Cather’s way of looking at 
the pioneer with Hamlin Garland’s. How far 
do they agree? In what do they disagree? How 
does her West differ from Bret Harte’s? How 
does her East differ from that of William Dean 
Howells’s? How does her contrast between 
West and East differ from O. Henry’s? 

Further Reading. A much more detailed pic- 
ture of life on the middle border is given in two 
novels by Miss Cather, O Pioneers and My 
Antonia. The report should compare her ac- 
count with Hamlin Garland’s. 


GENERAL REVIEW 


1. The six short stories printed on pages 
571-607 give you an idea of the great variety 
of fiction in the last half century. Go over the 
suggestions for study at the end of each story 
and draw up an outline of what to look for in 
reading fiction. With this outline before you, 
compare these stories with (a) the older fiction 
of Poe, Melville, and Hawthorne, and (b) the 
newer fiction represented by Mark Twain and 
Bret Harte. You will gain help from reading the 
discussions of each author, but your main pur- 
pose should be to select illustrations of the 
points you wish to make from the stories them- 
selves. 

2. If you deliver your report on Topic 1 
orally, you should later write it out carefully 
as a term theme or a paper for special credit. 
You can then keep it as a summary of your 
attainments in the study of recent fiction. 


SOME AFRICAN GUN-BEARERS* 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Of all my wilder hunting compan- 
ions those to whom I became most at- 
tached—although some of them were 
the wildest of all—were those Kermit 
and I had with us in Africa for eleven 
months. Disregarding a very prob- 


*From_ A Book-Lover’s Holiday in the Open; copyright 
1916, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. A H 
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lematical Christian, these were either 
Mohammedans or heathens. However, 
after having been in our employ a 
little while, and after having adopted 
the fez, jersey, and short trousers— 
and, as a matter of pure pride and 
symbolism, boots—they all regarded 
themselves as of an elevated social 
status, and openly looked down on the 
unregenerated ‘“‘shenzis ” <r natives 
who were still in the kirtle-of-banana- 
They repre- 
sented many different tribes. Some of 
them were file-toothed cannibals. Many 
of them had come from long distances; 
for—as philanthropists will do well to 
note—being even a porter in a white 
man’s service in British East Africa or 
Uganda or the Soudan, meant an 
amount of pay and a comfort of living 
and (although this, I think, was sub- 
ordinate in their minds) a justness of 
treatment which they could by no 
possibility achieve in their own homes 
under native conditions. As for the 
personal attendants, the gun-bearers, 
tent-boys, and saises, as well as the 
head men and askaris, or soldiers, they 
felt as far above the porters as the 
latter did above the shenzis. The 
common tongue was Swahili, a negro- 
Arab dialect, originally spoken by the 
descendants, mainly negro in blood, of 
the Arab conquerors, traders, and 
slave-traders of Zanzibar. This is a 
lingo found over much of central 
Africa. But only a few of our men 
were Swahilis by blood. 

Of course, most of them were like 
children, with a grasshopper inability 
for continuity of thought and realiza- 
tion of the future. They would often 
act with an inconsequence that was 
really puzzling. Dog-like fidelity, per- 
severed in for months, would be ended 
by a fit of resentment at something 
unknown, or by a sheer volatility 
which made them abandon their jobs 
when it was even more to their detri- 
But they had 
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certain fixed standards of honor; the 
porter would not abandon his load, 
the gun-bearer would not abandon his 
master when in danger from a charging 
beast—although, unless a first-class 
man, he might at that critical moment 
need discipline to restrain his nervous 
excitability. They appreciated justice, 
but they were neither happy nor well 
behaved unless they were under au- 
thority; weakness toward them was 
even more ruinous than harshness and 
over-severity. 

The personal attendants of Kermit 
and myself established a kind of “chief 
petty officers’ mess” in the caravan. 
Not only his own boys, but mine, really 
cared more for Kermit than they did 
for me. This was partly because he 
spoke Swahili; partly because he could 
see game, follow its tracks, and walk 
as I could not; and partly because he 
exercised more strict control over his 
men and yet more thought and care in 
giving them their pleasures and re- 
wards. I was apt to become amused 
and therefore too lenient in dealing 
with grasshopper-like failings—which 
was bad for the grasshoppers them- 
selves; and, moreover, I was apt to 
announce to a man who had deserved 
well that he should receive so many 
rupees at the end of the trip, which to 
him seemed a prophecy about the 
somewhat remote future, whereas Ker- 
mit gave less, but gave it in more im- 
mediate form, such as sugar or tea, 
and rupees to be expended in the first 
Indian or Swahili trader’s store we 
met; on which occasions I would see 
Kermit head asolemn procession of both 
his followers and mine to the store, 
where he would superintend their pur- 
chases, not only helping them to make 
up vacillating minds but seeing that 
they were not cheated. 

An exception was my head tent-boy, 
Ali. He had a good deal of Arab blood 
in him, he spoke a little English, he was 
really intelligent, he was an innately 
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loyal soul, and he was keenly alive to 
the honor of being the foremost attend- 
ant of the head of the expedition. He 
was distinctly an autocrat to the 
second tent-boy, whose tenure was apt 
to be short, and he regarded Somalis 
with professional rivalry and distrust. 
He always did his work excellently, 
and during the eleven months he was 
with me I never had to correct or re- 
buke him, and whenever I had a bout 
of fever he was devotion itself. Once, 
while at a friend’s house, his Somali 
stole some silver from me, after which 
Ali always kept my silver himself with 
scrupulous honesty. I still now and 
then get a letter from him, but as the 
letters are sent through some pro- 
fessional Hindoo scribe they are of 
value chiefly as tokens of affection. 
The last one, written in acknowledg- 
ment of a gift sent him, contained a 
rather long letter in Swahili, a transla- 
tion into Arabic, and then a would-be 
translation into English, which, how- 
ever, went no further than the cumu- 
lative repetition of all the expressions 
of ceremonious regard known to the 
scribe. 

My head gun-bearer, named Harte- 
beest—Kongoni—also did his work so 
well that I never had to reprove him; 
he was cool and game, a good tracker 
and tireless walker. But the second 
gun-bearer, Gouvimali, although a 
cheerful and willing soul, tended to 
get rattled when near dangerous ani- 
mals. Unless his master is really in 
the grip of an animal, the worst sin a 
gun-bearer can commit, next to run- 
ning away, is to shoot the gun he is 
carrying; for, if the master is fit to 
hunt dangerous game at all, it is he 
who must do the killing, and, if in a 
tight place, he must be able to count 
with absolute certainty on the gun- 
bearer’s handing him a loaded rifle 
when his own has been fired. On one 
occasion I was covering a rhino which 
Kermit was trying to photograph. 
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The beast was very close and seemed 
about to begin hostilities. Gouvimali 
became very much excited and raised 
his rifle to shoot. I overheard Kon- 
goni chide him, and I spoke to him 
sharply, but he still kept the rifle at 
his shoulder; whereupon I slapped his 
face just before shooting the rhino. 
This prevented his firing and brought 
him to his senses, but was not a suff- 
cient punishment. The really dread- 
ful punishment would have been to 
send him back to the ranks of the 
porters. But I wished to give him 
another chance; so next morning I in- 
structed Ali that he was to be my 
interpreter, and that Gouvimali was 
to be brought up for justice before my 
tent. To make it impressive, Kongoni 
and the second tent-boy were sum- 
moned to attend, which they did with 
pleased anticipation. But they were 
not alone. All of Kermit’s attendants 
rushed gleefully over, including his two 
first-class gun-bearers, his camera- 
bearer, the wild *Nmwezi ex-cannibal 
whom he had turned into a devoted 
and excellent tent-boy, and the cheer- 
ful Kikuyu savage who had taken 
naturally to being sais for his and my 
little mules. The sympathies of all 
of them were ostentatiously against 
the culprit, and they were prepared 
for the virtuous enjoyment character- 
istic of the orthodox sure-of-their-sal- 
vation at a heresy trial. 

Court opened with me in my camp- 
chair in front of the tent. Ali stood 
beside me, erect with gratified horror, 
and eager to show that he was not 
merely an interpreter but a prosecutor 
and assistant judge. Abject Gouvi- 
mali stood in front, with head hanging. 
The others ranged themselves in a 
semicircle, and filled the function of a 
Greek chorus. The proceedings were 
as follows: 

I (with frowning majesty): 
Gouvimali he 


“Tell 
knows that I have 
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treated him very, very well; besides 
his wages, I have given him tea and 
sugar and tobacco and a red blanket.” 

Ali translates with the thunderous 
eloquence of Cicero against Verres; 
Verres writhes. 

Chorus (with hands raised at the 
thought of such magnificent gener- 
osity): “Oh, what a good Bwana!” 

I (reproachfully): “Whenever I 
shot a lion or an elephant I gave him 
some silver rupees.” 

Ali translates this with a voice 
shaken by emotion over the human 
baseness that could forget such gifts. 

Chorus (in ecstatic contemplation of 
my virtue): “Oh, what a generous 
Bwana!” 

I (leaning forward toward the ac- 
cused): “And yet he started to shoot 
a rhinoceros the Bwana Merodadi 
(Dandy Master, the Master who was a 
dandy to shoot and ride and get game) 
was photographing.” 

Ali fairly hisses this statement; male- 
factor shudders. 

Chorus (almost bereft of speech at 
the revelation of a depravity of which 
they had never hitherto dreamed): 
“Hau! W-a-u!!” 

I (severe, but melancholy): “You 
didn’t stop until I had to slap your 
face.” 

Chorus (with unctuous relish): “The 
Bwana ought to have beaten you!” 

I: “Do you wish to become a porter 
again? There’s a Kavirondo porter 
very anxious to get your job!” (De- 
ceitfully concealing a vagueness of 
recollection about this aspirant, who 
had been pronounced worthless.) 

Malefactor (overcome by suggestion 
of the semi-mythical Kavirondo rival): 
“Oh, Bwana, have me beaten, but 
keep me as gun-bearer!”’ 

I (with regal beneficence): “Well, 
[ll fine you ten rupees; and if you 
make another break, out you go; and 
you're to do all Kongoni’s gun-cleaning 
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for a week.” (Kongoni, endeavoring 
to look both austere and disinterested, 
pokes malefactor in back.) 

Chorus (disappointed of a tragedy, 
but fundamentally kind-hearted): 
“What a merciful Bwana! And now 
Gouvimali will always be careful! 
Good Gouvimali!”’ 


ADDRESS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
OCTOBER, 1913 


Wooprow WILSON 


No American could stand in this 
place today and think of the circum- 
stances which we are come together 
to celebrate without being most pro- 
foundly stirred. There has come over 
me since I sat down here a sense of 
deep solemnity, because it has seemed 
to me that I saw ghosts crowding—a 
great assemblage of spirits no longer 
visible, but whose influence we still 
feel as we feel the molding power of 
history itself. The men who sat in 
this hall, to whom we now look back 
with a touch of deep sentiment, were 
men of flesh and blood, face to face 
with extremely difficult problems. 
The population of the United States 
then was hardly three times the present 
population of the city of Philadelphia, 
and yet that was a nation as this is a 
nation, and the men who spoke for it 
were setting their hands to work which 
was to last, not only that their people 
might be happy, but that an example 
might be lifted up for the instruction 
of the rest of the world. 

I like to read the quaint old ac- 
counts such as Mr. Day has read to us 
this afternoon. Strangers came then 
to America to see what the young 
people that had sprung up here were 
like, and they found men in counsel 
who knew how to construct govern- 
ments. They found men deliberating 
here who had none of the appearance 
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of novices, none of the hestitation of 
men who did not know whether the 
work they were doing was going to 
last or not; men who addressed them- 
selves to a problem of construction as 
familiarly as wé attempt to carry out 
the traditions of a government es- 
tablished these 137 years. 

I feel today the compulsion of these 
men, the compulsion of examples 
which were set up in this place. And 
of what do their examples remind us? 
They remind us not merely of public 
service but of public service shot 
through with principle and honor. . . . 

Politics, ladies and gentlemen, is 
made up in just about equal parts of 
comprehension and sympathy. No 
man ought to go into politics who does 
not comprehend the task that he is 
going to attack. He may comprehend 
it so completely that it daunts him, 
that he doubts whether his own spirit 
is stout enough and his own mind 
able enough to attempt its great 
undertakings, but unless he compre- 
hend it he ought not to enter it. After 
he has comprehended it, there should 
come into his mind those profound 
impulses of sympathy which connect 
him with the rest of mankind, for 
politics is a business of interpretation, 
and no men are fit for it who do not 
see and seek more than their own 
advantage and interest. 

We have stumbled upon many 
unhappy circumstances in the hundred 
years that have gone by since the 
event that we are celebrating. Almost 
all of them have come from self- 
centered men, men who saw in their 
own interest the interest of the coun- 
try, and who did not have vision 
enough to read it in wider terms, in the 
universal terms of equity and justice 
and the rights of mankind. I hear a 
great many people at Fourth of July 
celebrations laud the Declaration of 
Independence who in between Julys 
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shiver at the plain language of our 
bills of rights. The Declaration of 
Independence was, indeed, the first 
audible breath of liberty, but the 
substance of liberty is written in such 
documents as the declaration of rights 
attached, for example, to the first 
constitution of Virginia, which was a 
model for the similar documents read 
elsewhere into our great. fundamental 
charters. That document speaks in 
very plain terms. The men of that 
generation did not hesitate to say that 
every people has a right to choose its 
own forms of government—not once, 
but as often as it pleases—and to 
accommodate those forms of govern- 
ment to its existing interests and 
circumstances. Not only to establish 
but to alter is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of self-government. 

We are just as much under compul- 
sion to study the particular circum- 
stances of our own day as the gentle- 
men were who sat in this hall and set 
us precedents, not of what to do but 
of how to do it. Liberty inheres in 
the circumstances of the day. Human 
happiness consists in the life which 
human beings are leading at the time 
that they live. I can feed my memory 
as happily upon the circumstances 
of the revolutionary and constitutional 
period as you can, but I can not feed 
all my purposes with them in Washing- 
ton now. Every day problems arise 
which wear some new phase and 
aspect, and I must fall back, if I 
would serve my conscience, upon those 
things which are fundamental rather 
than upon those things which are 
superficial, and ask myself this ques- 
tion: How are you going to assist in 
some small part to give the American 
people and, by example, the peoples 
of the world more liberty, more 
happiness, more substantial prosperi- 
ty; and how are you going to make 
that prosperity a common heritage 
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The men of the day which we now 
celebrate had a very great advantage 
over us, ladies and gentlemen, in this 
one particular: Life was simple in 
America then. All men shared the 
same circumstances in almost equal 
degree. We think of Washington, for 
example, as an aristocrat, as a man 
separated by training, separated by 
family and neighborhood tradition, 
from the ordinary people of the rank 
and file of the country. Have you 
forgotten the personal history of 
George Washington? Do you not 
know that he struggled as poor boys 
now struggle for a meager and im- 
perfect education; that he worked at 
his surveyor’s tasks in the lonely 
forests; that he knew all the roughness, 
all the hardships, all the adventure, 
all the variety of the common life of 
that day; and that if he stood a little 
stiffly in this place, if he looked a little 
aloof, it was because life had dealt 
hardly with him? All his sinews had 
been stiffened by the rough work of 
making America. He was a man of 
the people, whose touch had been 
with them since the day he saw the 
light first in the old Dominion of 
Virginia. And the men who came 
after him, men, some of whom had 
drunk deep at the sources of philoso- 
phy and of study, were, nevertheless, 
also men who on this side of the water 
knew no complicated life but the 
simple life of primitive neighborhoods. 
Our task is very much more difficult. 
That sympathy which alone interprets 
public duty is more difficult for a 
public man to acquire now than it was 
then, because we live in the midst of 
circumstances and conditions infinitely 
complex. 

No man can boast that he under- 
stands America. No man can boast 
that he has lived the life of America, 
as almost every man who sat in this 
hall in those days could boast. No 
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mon counsel he can gather into his 
consciousness what the varied life of 
this people is. The duty that we have 
to keep open eyes and open hearts and 
accessible understandings is a very 
much more difficult duty to perform 
than it was in their day. Yet how 
much more important that it should 
be performed, for fear we make in- 
finite and irreparable blunders. The 
city of Washington is in some respects 
self-contained, and it is easy there to 
forget what the rest of the United 
States is thinking about. I count it a 
fortunate circumstance that almost 
all the windows of the White House 
and its offices open upon unoccupied 
spaces that stretch to the banks of the 
Potomac and then out into Virginia 
and on to the heavens themselves, 
and that as I sit there I can constantly 
forget Washington and remember the 
United States. Not that I would 
intimate that all of the United States 
lies south of Washington, but there is 
a serious thing back of my thought. 
If you think too much about being 
reélected, it is very difficult to be 
worth reélecting. You are so apt to 
forget that the comparatively small 
number of persons, numerous as they 
seem to be when they swarm, who come 
to Washington to ask for things, do 
not constitute an important propor- 
tion of the population of the country, 
that it is constantly necessary to come 
away from Washington and renew 
one’s contact with the people who do 
not swarm there, who do not ask for 
anything, but who do trust you with- 
out their personal counsel to do your 
duty. Unless a man gets these con- 
tacts he grows weaker and weaker. 
He needs them as Hercules needed 
the touch of mother earth. If you 
lift him up too high or he lifts himself 
too high, he loses the contact and 
therefore loses the inspiration. 

I love to think of those plain men, 
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however far from plain their dress 
sometimes was, who assembled in this 
hall. One is startled to think of the 
variety of costume and color which 
would now occur if we were let loose 
upon the fashions of that age. Men’s 
lack of taste is largely concealed now 
by the limitations of fashion. Yet 
these men, who sometimes dressed 
like the peacock, were, nevertheless, 
of the ordinary flight of their time. 
They were birds of a feather; they 
were birds come from a very simple 
breeding; they were much in the open 
heaven. They were beginning, when 
there was so little to distract their 
attention, to show that they could 
live upon fundamental principles of 
government. We talk those principles, 
but we have not time to absorb them. 
We have not time to let them into our 
blood, and thence have them trans- 
lated into the plain mandates of 
action. 

The very smallness of this room, the 
very simplicity of it all, all the sug- 
gestions which come from its restora- 
tion, are reassuring things—things 
which it becomes a man to realize. 
Therefore my theme here today, my 
only thought, is a very simple one. 
Do not let us go back to the annals of 
those sessions of Congress to find out 
what to do, because we live in another 
age and the circumstances are ab- 
solutely different; but let us be men 
of that kind; let us feel at every turn 
the compulsions of principle and of 
honor which they felt; let us free our 
vision from temporary circumstances 
and look abroad at the horizon and 
take into our lungs the great air of 
freedom which has blown through this 
country and stolen across the seas and 
blessed people everywhere; and, look- 
ing east and west and north and south, 
let us remind ourselves that we are 
the custodians, in some degree, of 
the principles which have made men 
free and governments just. 
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TO WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 


WALTER Hines PAGE 


34 Union Square East, New York, 
December 5, 1900 


My Drar Tuayer: The World’s 
Work has brought me nothing so 
good as your letter of yesterday. 
When Mrs. Page read it, she shouted 
“Now that’s it?» For “it” read 
“truth,” and you will have her mean- 
ing and mine. My thanks you may 
be sure you have, in great and earnest 
abundance. 

You surprise me in two ways—(1) 
that you think as well of the magazine 
as you do. If it have half the force and 
earnestness that you say it has, how 
happy I shall be, for then it will surely 
bring something to pass. The other 
way in which you surprise me is by 
the flattering things that you say 
about my conduct of the Atlantic. 
Alas! It was not what you in your 
kind way say—no, no. 

Of course the World’s Work is not 
yet by any means what I hope to 
make it. But it has this incalculable 
advantage (to me) over every other 
magazine in existence: it is mine (mine 
and my partners’, i.e., partly mine), 
and I shall not work to build up a 
good piece of machinery and then be 
turned out to graze as an old horse is. 
This, of course, is selfish and personal 
—not wholly selfish either, I think. 
I threw down the Atlantic for this 
reason (consider the history of its 
editors): Lowell complained bitterly 
that he was never rewarded properly 
for the time and work he did; Fields 
was (in a way) one of its owners; it 
was sold out from under Howells, etc., 
etc. I might (probably should) have 
been at the mercy completely of 
owners some day who would have 
dismissed me for a younger man. 
Nearly all hired editors suffer this 
fate. My good friends in Boston were 
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sincere in thinking that my day of 
doom would never come; but they 
didn’t offer me any guarantee—part 
ownership, for instance; and the years 
go swiftly. I could afford, of my own 
volition, to leave the Atlantic. I 
couldn’t afford to take permanently 
the risks that a hired editor must take. 
Nor should I ever again have turned 
my hand to such a task except on a 
magazine of my own. I should have 
sought other employment. There 
are many easier and better and more 
influential things to do—yet; ten 
years hence I might have been too 
old. Harry Houghton has an old 
horse thirty years old. I used to see 
him grazing sometimes and hear his 
master’s self-congratulatory explana- 
tion of his own kindness to that faith- 
ful beast. In the office of Houghton 
Miffin & Company there is an old man 
whom I used to see every day— 
pensioned, grazing. Then I would go 
home and see four bright children. 
Three of them are now away from 
home at school; and the four cost a 
pretty penny to educate. My income 
had been the same for ten years—or 
very nearly the same. If I was a 
“magic” editor, I confess I didn’t see 
the magic; and there is no power 
under Heaven or in it that can prove 
to me that I ought to keep on making 
magazines as a hired man—without 
the common security of permanent 
service for lack of which nearly all my 
predecessors lost their chance. 

But this is not all, nor half. A man 
ought to express himself, ought to 
live his own life, say his own little 
say, before silence comes. The “say” 
may be bad—a mere yawp, and silence 
might be more becoming. ` But the 
same argument would make a man 
dissatisfied with his own nose if it 
happened to be ugly. It’s his nose, 
and he must content himself. So it’s 
his yawp and he must let it go. 

Pm not going to make the new 
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magazine my own megaphone—you 
may be sure of that. It will neverthe- 
less contain my general interpretation 
of things, in which I swear I do believe! 
The first thing, of course, is to establish 
it. Then it can be shaped more nearly 
into what I wish it to become. If it 
seem unmannerly, aggressive, I know 
no other way to make it heard. If it 
died, then the game would be up. 
Well, we seem to have established it 
at once. It promises not to cost us a 
penny of investment. 

Now, the magazines need new topics. 
They have all threshed over old straw 
for many years. There is one new 
subject, to my thinking worth all the 
old ones: the new impulse in American 
life, the new feeling of nationality, 
our coming to realize ourselves. To 
my mind there is greater promise in 
democracy than men of any preceding 
period ever dared dream of—aggres- 
sive democracy—growth by action. 
Our writers (the few we have) are yet 
in the pre-democratic era. When 
men’s imaginations lay hold on the 
things that already begin to appear 
above the horizon, we shall have 
something worth reading. At present 
I can do no more than bawl out, “See! 
here are new subjects.” One of these 
days somebody will come along who 
can write about them. I have started 
out without a writer. Fiske is under 
contract, James would give nothing 
more to the Atlantic, you were ill (I 
thank Heaven you are no longer so) 
the second- and third-rate essayists 
have been bought by mere Wall Street 
publishers. Beyond these are the 
company of story tellers and beyond 
them only a dreary waste of dead- 
level unimaginative men and women. 
I can (soon) get all that I could ever 
have got in the Atlantic and new ones 
(I know they’ll come) whom I could 
never have got there. 

You'll see—within a year or two— 
by far a better magazine than I have 
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ever made; and you and I will differ 
in nothing unless you feel despair 
about the breakdown of certain demo- 
cratic theories, which I think were 
always mere theories. Let ’em go! 
The real thing, which is life and action, 
is better. 

Heartily and always your grateful 
friend, 

Walter H. Page 


TO FRANK N. DOUBLEDAY 
WALTER Hines PAGE 


London, November 9, 1917 

Dear Errenpi: . . . This infernal 
thing drags its slow length along so 
that we cannot see even a day ahead, 
not to say a week, or a year. If any 
man here allowed the horrors of it to 
dwell on his mind he would go mad, 
so we have to skip over these things 
somewhat lightly and try to keep the 
long, definite aim in our thoughts and 
to work away, distracted as little as 
possible by the butchery and by the 
starvation that is making this side of 
the world a shambles and a wilder- 
ness. There is hardly a country on 
the Continent where people are not 
literally starving to death, and in 
many of them by hundreds of thou- 
sands; and this state of things is going 
to continue for a good many years 
after the war. God knows we—I 
mean the American people—are doing 
everything we can to alleviate it, but 
there is so much more to be done than 
any group of forces can possibly do 
that I have a feeling that we have 
hardly touched the borders of the 
great problem itself. Of course here in 
London we are away from all that. 
In spite of the rations we get quite 
enough to eat and it’s as good as it is 
usually in England, but we have no 
Title. Frank N. Doubleday, Page’s business associate 


for years. 62. Effendi, a Turkish title meaning “master, 
suggested by Doubleday’s initials. 
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right to complain. Of course we are 
subject to raids, and the wise air people 
here think that early next spring we 
are going to be bombarded with thou- 
sands of airplanes, and with new kinds 
of bombs and gases in a well-organized 
effort to try actually to destroy Lon- 
don. Possibly that will come; we 
must simply take our chance, every 
man sticking to his job. Already the 
slate shingles on my roof have been 
broken, and bricks have been knocked 
down my chimney; the skylight was 
hit and glass fell down all through 
the halls, and the nose of a shrapnel 
shell, weighing eight pounds, fell just 
in front of my doorway and rolled in 
my area. This is the sort of thing we 
incidentally get, not of course from 
the enemy directly, but from the 
British guns in London which shoot 
these things at German airplanes. 
What goes up must come down. Be- 
tween our own defenses and the enemy 
God knows which will kill us first! 

In spite of all this I put my inno- 
cent head on my pillow every night 
and get a good night’s sleep after the 
bombing is done, and I thank Heaven 
that nothing interrupts my sleep. 
This, and a little walking, which is 
all I get time to do in these foggy 
days, constitute my life outdoors and 
precious little of it is outdoors. 

Then on every block that I know 
of in London there is a hospital or 
supply place and the ambulances are 
bringing the poor fellows in all the 
time. We don’t get any gasoline to 
ride, so we have to walk. We don’t 
get any white bread, so we have to eat 
stuff made of flour and corn meal 
ground so fine that it isn’t good. While 
everybody gets a little thinner, the 
universal opinion is that they also get 
a little better, and nobody is going to 
die here of hunger. We feel a little 
more cheerful about the submarines 
than we did some time ago. For some 
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reason they are not getting so many 
ships. One reason, I am glad to be- 
lieve, is that they are getting caught 
themselves. If I could remember all 
the stories that I hear of good fighting 
with the submarines I could keep you 
up two nights when I get home, but 
in these days one big thing after an- 
other crowds so in men’s minds that, 
the Lord knows if, when I get home, 
I shall remember anything. 


Always heartily yours, 
W. Hae: 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


Roosevelt 


Some African Gun-Bearers. 1. This extract 
reveals Theodore Roosevelt just after his ad- 
ministration as president. With his son Kermit 
he went to East Africa to hunt big game, such 
as lions and rhinoceroses. His expedition in- 
cluded a great many natives. It is very inter- 
esting to see the man who had ruled over a 
mighty people confronted with difficulties 
among these ignorant tribesmen. 

2. What characteristics of white society ap- 
pear among these denizens of Africa? 

3. Why did Kermit succeed with them better 
than his father, who had had much more ex- 
perience in ruling? 

4. What were the good points of Ali? 
weak points of Gouvimali? 

5. What are the amusing features of the 
trial? 

6. What traits of Roosevelt appear in this 
account? 

Review. 1. Compare this personal sketch 
with Franklin’s account of his scientific inter- 
ests (see pages 120-122). (a) What difference 
is there in the interests of the two men? (b) How 
do they differ in their manner of writing? Deal 
with such qualities as simplicity, grace, humor. 

2. How do Roosevelt’s interests differ from 
Beebe’s on a similar expedition? Which man 
describes his experiences more freshly and 
graphically? 


The 


Wilson 
Address at Philadelphia 1. This, one of the 
notable addresses during Wilson’s first admin- 
istration as president, was delivered in a his- 
toric spot. In this place the United States Con- 
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gress met from 1790 to 1800. There Washington 
was inaugurated in 1793 and John Adams in 
1797. There Washington delivered his farewell 
address to the American people. Wilson spoke 
at the re-opening of the hall after its restoration 
to its original condition. Near the beginning of 
the exercises Mr. Frank Miles Day, of the com- 
mittee of architects, mentioned the “‘delightful 
silence, order, gravity, and personal dignity of 
manner” characteristic of the senators of the 
first Congress. He described them as appearing 
“every morning full powdered, and dressed, as 
age or fancy might suggest, in the richest ma- 
terials.’ It is to these remarks that Wilson 
refers in the opening of his own address. 

2. In what two respects did Wilson find the 
work begun by Congress in 1790 important? 

3. Why were comprehension and sympathy 
easier for the early Congress than for the Con- 
gress of Wilson’s time? How does Wilson think 
he can partly overcome the difficulties he faces? 

4. Would Wilson favor the same kind of laws 
as those enacted by the first Congress? Define 
exactly the kind of help we can get from the 
Congressmen of those early times. 

5. At the time he delivered this address, 
Wilson had been president about eight months. 
What seems to be his chief impression about life 
in Washington? What seem to be his chief 
ideals in the discharge of his duties? 

6. A speech is often remembered for a few 
ringing phrases. What sentences in this speech 
are most memorable or most worth remember- 
ing? 

Review. Compare this address with Hamil- 
ton’s discussion of “The Value of the Union” 
(page 133). 1. What was the chief problem 
before America in Hamilton’s day? Did Hamil- 
ton foresee the two results that Wilson discov- 
ers in his first paragraph? What seems to 
be the chief problem in Wilson’s day? 

2. Is comprehension or sympathy uppermost 
in Hamilton? Which seems uppermost in 
Wilson’s speech? 

Page 

To William Roscoe Thayer. 1. This letter was 
written shortly after Page had established his 
own magazine and publishing house. Why had 
he left so distinguished a periodical as the 
Atlantic? What traits of his character are 
revealed in this part of the letter? 

2. What message did Page think he had for 
America? Does he agree with or differ from 
Wilson here? 

3. Would his comments on American litera- 
ture hold true today? 

To Frank N. Doubleday. 1. This letter was 
written after Page had served nearly four years 
as Ambassador to Great Britain, and after some 
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three years of war. What is the chief effect of 


the war on Page? 

2. What part of the letter contains the clear- 
est picture of war in London? 

Review. 1. Compare these letters with 
those of Lowell (pages 382-389), who was also 
at one time editor of the Atlantic. Which writes 
a more interesting narrative? Which displays 
the heartier humor? 

2. Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and 
Walter H. Page were all thorough democrats. 
How would you define the term “democrat”? 
Point out passages in the writings of each man 
that reveal this quality. No one of them, of 
course, says he is a great democrat; you will 
have to infer it from what he did or from the 
views that he expresses. 


A KITTEN 
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Tf “The child is father of the man,” 
why is not the kitten father of the cat? 
If in the little boy lurks the infant 
likeness of all that manhood will com- 
plete, why does not the kitten betray 
some of the attributes common to the 
adult puss? A puppy is but a dog plus 
high spirits, and minus common sense. 
We never hear our friends say they 
love puppies, but cannot bear dogs. 
A kitten is a thing apart; and many 
people who lack the discriminating 
enthusiasm for cats, who regard these 
beautiful beasts with aversion and 
mistrust, are won over easily and 
cajoled out of their prejudices by the 
deceitful wiles of kittenhood. 


This little actor cons another part, 


and is the most irresistible comedian 
in the world. Its wide-open eyes gleam 
with wonder and mirth. It darts 
madly at nothing at all, and then, as 
though suddenly checked in the pur- 
suit, prances sideways on its hind legs 
with ridiculous agility and zeal. It 

l. The child, etc., from “My Heart Leaps Up,” by 
William Wordsworth. 18. This little actor. Compare 


with William Wordsworth’s “Intimations of Immortality,” 
line 102. 
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makes a vast pretense of climbing the 
rounds of a chair, and swings by the 
curtain like an acrobat. It scrambles 
up a table leg, and is seized with comic 
horror at finding itself fully two feet 
from the floor. If you hasten to its 
rescue, it clutches you nervously, its 
little heart pounding against its furry 
side, while its soft paws expand and 
contract with agitation and relief; 


And all their harmless claws disclose, 
Like prickles of an early rose. 


Yet the instant it is back on the car- 
pet it feigns to be suspicious of your 
interference, peers at you out of “the 
tail o’ its ee,” and scampers for pro- 
tection under the sofa, from which 
asylum it presently emerges with 
cautious trailing steps as though 
encompassed by fearful dangers and 
alarms. Its baby innocence is yet 
unseared. The evil knowledge of 
uncanny things which is the dark 
inheritance of cathood has not yet 
shadowed its round infant eyes. Where 
did witches find the mysterious beasts 
that sat motionless by their fires, and 
watched unblinkingly the waxen mani- 
kins dwindling in the flame? They 
never reared these companions of their 
solitude, for no witch could have 
endured to see a kitten gamboling on 
her hearthstone. A witch’s kitten! 
That one preposterous thought proves 
how wide, how unfathomed, is the 
gap between feline infancy and age. 
So it happens that the kitten is 
loved and cherished and caressed as 
long as it preserves the beguiling 
mirthfulness of youth. Richelieu, we 
know, was wont to keep a family of 
kittens in his cabinet, that their grace 
and gayety might divert him from the 
cares of state, and from black moods 
of melancholy. Yet, with short-sighted 


11. And all, etc., from “The Kitten,” by the Scottish 
poet, Joanna Baillie (1762-1851), 40. Richelieu (1585- 
1642), a famous French statesman. 
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selfishness, he banished these friends 
when but a few months old, and gave 
their places to younger pets. The 
first faint dawn of reason, the first 
indication of soberness and worldly 
wisdom, the first charming and co- 
quettish pretenses to maturity, were 
followed by immediate dismissal. 
Richelieu desired to be amused. He 
had no conception of the finer joy 
which springs from mutual companion- 
ship and esteem. Even humbler and 
more sincere admirers, like Joanna 
Baillie, in whom we wish to believe 
Puss found a friend and champion, 
appear to take it for granted that the 
kitten should be the spoiled darling 
of the household, and the cat a social 
outcast, degraded into usefulness, and 
expected to work for her living. What 
else can be understood from such lines 
as these? 


Ah! many a lightly sportive child, 
Who hath, like thee, our wits beguiled, 
To dull and sober manhood grown, 
With strange recoil our hearts disown. 
Even so, poor Kit! must thou endure, 
When thou becomest a cat demure, 
Full many a cuff and angry word, 
Chid roughly from the tempting board. 
And yet, for that thou hast, I ween, 

So oft our favored playmate been, 

Soft be the change which thou shalt prove, 
When time hast spoiled thee of our love; 
Still be thou deemed, by housewife fat, 
A comely, careful, mousing cat, 

Whose dish is, for the public good, 
Replenished oft with savory food. 


Here is a plain exposition of the 
utilitarian theory which Shakespeare 
is supposed to have countenanced 
because Shylock speaks of the “harm- 
less, necessary cat.” Shylock, for- 
sooth! As if he, of all men in Christen- 
dom or Jewry, knew anything about 
cats! Small wonder that he was out- 
witted by Portia and Jessica, when an 


87. harmless, necessary cat. 


In The M 
Venice, IV, i, 55. n The Merchant of 
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adroit little animal could so easily 
beguile him. But Joanna Baillie 
should never have been guilty of these 
snug commonplaces concerning the 


comely, careful, mousing cat, 


remembering her own valiant Tabby 
who won Scott’s respectful admiration 
by worrying and killing a dog. It ill 
became the possessor of an Amazon- 
ian cat, distinguished by Sir Walter’s 
regard, to speak with such patronizing 
kindness of the race. 

We can make no more stupid 
blunder than to look upon our pets 
from the standpoint of utility. Puss, 
as a rule, is another Nimrod, eager 
for the chase, and unwearyingly pa- 
tient in pursuit of her prey. But she 
hunts for her own pleasure, not for our 
convenience; and when a life of luxury 
has relaxed her zeal, she often declines 
to hunt at all. I knew intimately two 
Maryland cats, well born and of great 
personal attractions. The sleek black 
Tom was named Onyx, and his snow- 
white companion Lilian. Both were 
idle, urbane, fastidious, and self-indul- 
gent as Lucullus. Now, into the house 
honored, but not served, by these 
charming creatures came a rat, which 
secured permanent lodgings in the 
kitchen, and speedily evicted the maid 
servants. A reign of terror followed, 
and after a few days of hopeless 
anarchy it occurred to the cook that 
the cats might be brought from their 
comfortable cushions upstairs and shut 
in at night with their hereditary foe. 
This was done, and the next morning, 
on opening the kitchen, a tableau 
rivaling the peaceful scenes of Eden 
was presented to the view. On one 
side of the hearth lay Onyx, on the 
other, Lilian; and ten feet away, 


9. Amazonian. In Greek mythology the Amazons were 
a tribe of warlike women dwelling in Asia Minor. 16. 
Nimrod, in Genesis x, 9, is described as a mighty hunter. 
28, Lucullus (110-57 8.c.), a Roman general famous for 
spending vast sums on his table and villas. 
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upright upon the kitchen table, sat 
the rat, contemplating them both with 
tranquil humor and content. It was 
apparent to him, as well as to the rest 
of the household, that he was an 


object of absolute, contemptuous in- 5 


difference to those two lordly cats. 

There is none of this superb uncon- 
cern in the joyous eagerness of infancy. 
A kitten will dart in pursuit of every- 
thing that is small enough to be chased 
with safety. Not a fly on the window- 
pane, not a moth in the air, not a tiny 
crawling insect on the carpet escapes 
its unwelcome attentions. It begins to 
“take notice”? as soon as its eyes are 
open, and its vivacity, outstripping 
its dawning intelligence, leads it into 
infantile perils and wrong doing. I 
own that when Agrippina brought her 
first-born son—aged two days—and 
established him in my bedroom closet, 
the plan struck me at the start as 
inconvenient. I had prepared another 
nursery for the little Claudius Nero, 
and I endeavored for a while to con- 
vince its mother that my arrangements 
were best. But Agrippina was inflex- 
ible. The closet suited her in every 
respect; and with charming and irre- 
sistible flattery, she gave me to under- 
stand, in the mute language I knew so 
well, that she wished her baby boy to 
be under my immediate protection. 
“I bring him to you because I trust 
you,” she said as plainly as looks can 
speak. “Downstairs, they handle him 
all the time, and it is not good for 
kittens to be handled. Here he is safe 
from harm, and here he shall remain.” 
After a few weak remonstrances, the 
futility of which I too clearly under- 
stood, her persistence carried the day. 
I removed my clothing from the closet, 
spread a shawl upon the floor, had the 
door taken from its hinges, and 
resigned myself, for the first time in 


64. Agrippina, named after the Roman empress 
(15-59 a.p.), the mother of Claudius Nero. 
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my life, to the daily and hourly com- 
panionship of an infant. 

I was amply rewarded. People who 
require the household cat to rear her 
offspring in some remote attic, or dark 
corner of the cellar, have no idea of 
all the diversion and pleasure they 
lose. It is delightful to watch the 
little blind, sprawling, feeble, helpless 
things develop swiftly into the grace 
and agility of kittenhood. It is de- 
lightful to see the mingled pride and 
anxiety of the mother, whose parental 
love increases with every hour of care, 
and who exhibits her young family, 
as if they were infant Gracchi, the 
hope of all their race. During Nero’s 
extreme youth, there were times, I 
admit, when Agrippina wearied both 
of his companionship and of her own 
maternal duties. Once or twice she 
abandoned him at night for the greater 
luxury of my bed, where she slept 
tranquilly by my side, unmindful of 
the little wailing cries with which Nero 
lamented her desertion. Once or twice 
the heat of early summer tempted 
her to spend the evening on the porch 
roof which lay beneath my window, 
and I have passed some anxious hours 
awaiting her return, and wondering 
what would happen if she never came 
back, and I were left to bring up the 
baby by hand. 

But as the days sped on, and Nero 
grew rapidly in beauty and intelli- 
gence, Agrippina’s affection for him 
knew no bounds. She could hardly 
bear to leave him even for a little 
while, and always came hurrying back 
to him with a loud frightened mew, 
as if fearing he might have been 
stolen in her absence. At night she 
purred over him for hours, or made 
little gurgling noises expressive of 
ineffable content. She resented the 
careless curiosity of strangers, and 


16. Gracchi, the sons of Cornelia, Caius and Tiberius 
Gracchus, great Roman reformers of the second century B.C. 
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was a trifle supercilious when the 
cook stole softly in to give vent to her 
fervent admiration. But from first to 
last she shared with me her pride and 
pleasure; and the joy in her beautiful 
eyes, as she raised them to mine, was 
frankly confiding and sympathetic. 
When. the infant Claudius rolled for 
the first time over the ledge of the 
closet, and lay sprawling on the bed- 
room floor, it would have been hard 
to say which of us was the more elated 
at his prowess. A narrow pink ribbon 
of honor was at once tied around the 
small adventurer’s neck, and he was 
pronounced the most daring and agile 
of kittens. From that day his brief 
career was a series of brilliant tri- 
umphs. He was a kitten of parts. 
Like one of Miss Austen’s heroes, he 
had air and countenance. Less beau- 
tiful than his mother, whom he closely 
resembled, he easily eclipsed her in 
vivacity and the specious arts of 
fascination. Never were mother and 
son more unlike in character and dis- 
position, and the inevitable contrast 
between kittenhood and cathood was 
enhanced in this case by a strong 
natural dissimilarity which no length 
of years could have utterly effaced. 
Agrippina had always been a cat of 
manifest reserves. She was only six 
weeks old when she came to me, and 
had already acquired that gravity of 
demeanor, that air of gentle disdain, 
that dignified and somewhat super- 
cilious composure, which won the 
respectful admiration of those whom 
she permitted to enjoy her acquaint- 
ance. Even in moments of self-forget- 
fulness and mirth her recreations 
resembled those of the little Spanish 
Infanta, who, not being permitted to 
play with her inferiors, and having 
no equals, diverted herself as best she 
could with sedate and solitary sport. 


67. Miss Austen, Jane Austen (1775-1817), famous 
English novelist. 
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Always chary of her favors, Agrippina 
cared little for the admiration of her 
chosen circle; and, with a single excep- 
tion, she made no friends beyond it. 
Claudius Nero, on the contrary 
thirsted for applause. Affable, de- 
bonair, and democratic to the core, the 
caresses and commendations of a 
chance visitor or of a housemaid were 
as valuable to him as were my own. 
I never looked at him “showing off,” 
as children say—jumping from chair 
to table, balancing himself on the 
bedpost, or scrambling rapturously up 
the forbidden curtains—without think- 
ing of the young Emperor who con- 
tended in the amphitheater for the 
worthless plaudits of the crowd. He 
was impulsive and affectionate—so, I 
believe, was the Emperor for a time— 
and as masterful as if born to the 
purple. His mother struggled hard to 
maintain her rightful authority, but 
it was in vain. He woke her from her 
sweetest naps; he darted at her tail, 
and leaped down on her from sofas 
and tables with the grace of a diminu- 
tive panther. Every time she at- 
tempted to punish him for these mis- 
demeanors he cried piteously for help, 
and was promptly and unwisely 
rescued by some kindhearted member 
of the family. After a while Agrippina 
took to sitting on her tail, in order to 
keep it out of his reach, and I have 
seen her many times carefully tucking 
it out of sight. She had never been a 
cat of active habits or of showy accom- 
plishments, and the daring agility of 
her little Nero amazed and bewildered 
her. “A Spaniard,” observes that 
pleasant gossip, James Howell, “walks 
as if he marched, and seldom looks 
upon the ground, as if he contemned 
it. I was told of a Spaniard who, 
having got a fall by a stumble, and 


20. Emperor, Nero. 42, James Howell (1595-1666), 
English author of some delightful letters, famous for their 
“pleasant gossip.” 
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broke his nose, rose up, and in a dis- 
dainful manner said, ‘This comes of 
walking on the earth.’ ” 

Now Nero seldom walked on the 
earth. At least, he never, if he could 
help it, walked on the floor, but 
traversed the room in a series of 
flying leaps from chair to table, from 
table to lounge, from lounge to desk, 
with an occasional dash at the mantel- 
piece, just to show what he could do. 
It was curious to watch Agrippina 
during the performance of these ac- 
robatic feats. Pride, pleasure, the 
anxiety of a mother, and the faint 
resentment of conscious inferiority 
struggled for mastership in her little 
breast. Sometimes, when Nero’s radi- 
ant self-satisfaction grew almost in- 
sufferable, I have seen her eyelids 
narrow sullenly, and have wondered 
whether the Roman Empress ever 
looked in that way at her brilliant and 
beautiful son, when maternal love 
was withering slowly under the shadow 
of coming evil. Sometimes, when 
Nero had been prancing and paddling 
about with absurd and irresistible 
glee, attracting and compelling the 
attention of everybody in the room, 
Agrippina would jump up on my lap 
and look in my face with an expression 
I thought I understood. She had 
never before valued my affection in all 
her little petted, pampered life. She 
had been sufficient for herself, and 
had merely tolerated me as a devoted 
and useful companion. But now that 
another had usurped so many of her 
privileges, I fancied there were mo- 
ments when it pleased her to know 
that one subject, at least, was not to 
be beguiled from allegiance; that to 


one friend, at least, she always was ¢ 


and always would be the dearest cat 
in the world. 

I am glad to remember that love 
triumphed over jealousy, and that 
Agrippina’s devotion to Nero in- 
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creased with every day of his short 
life. The altruism of a cat seldom 
reaches beyond her kittens; but she is 
capable of heroic unselfishness where 
they are concerned. J knew of a 
London beast, a homeless, forlorn 
vagrant, who constituted herself an 
outdoor pensioner at the house of a 
friendly man of letters. This cat had 
a kitten whose youthful vivacity won 
the hearts of a neighboring family. 
They adopted it willingly, but refused 
to harbor the mother, who still came 
for her daily dole to her only benefac- 
tor. Whenever a bit of fish or some 
other especial dainty was given her, 
this poor mendicant scaled the wall, 
and watched her chance to share it 
with her kitten, her little wealthy, 
greedy son, who gobbled it up as 
remorselessly as if he were not living 
on the fat of the land. 

Agrippina would have been swift 
to follow such an example of devotion. 
At dinner time she always yielded 
precedence to Nero, and it became one 
of our daily tasks to compel the little 
lad to respect his mother’s privileges. 
He scorned his saucer of milk, and 
from tenderest infancy aspired to 
adult food, making predatory incur- 
sions on Agrippina’s plate, and oblig- 
ing us finally to feed them in separate 
apartments. I have seen him, when 
a very young kitten, rear himself 
upon his baby legs, and with his soft 
and wicked little paws strike his 
mother in the face until she dropped 
the piece of meat she had been eating, 
when he tranquilly devoured it. It 
was to prevent the recurrence of such 
scandalous scenes that two dining- 
rooms became a necessity in the family. 
Yet he was so loving and so lovable, 
poor little Claudius Nero! Why do I 
dwell on his faults, remembering, as 
I do, his winning sweetness and affa- 
bility? Day after day, in the narrow 
city garden, the two cats played to- 
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gether, happy in each other’s society, 
and never a yard apart. Night after 
night they retired at the same time, 
and slept upon the same cushion, 
curled up inextricably into one soft, 
furry ball. Many times I have, knelt 
by their chair to bid them both good- 
night; and always, when I did so, 
Agrippina would lift her charming 
head, purr drowsily for a few seconds, 
and then nestle closer still to her first- 
born, with sighs of supreme satisfac- 


tion. The zenith of her life had been 
reached. Her cup of contentment 
was full. 


It is a rude world, even for little 
cats, and evil chances lie in wait for 
the petted creatures we strive to shield 
from harm. Remembering the pangs 
of separation, the possibilities of un- 
kindness and neglect, the troubles that 
hide in ambush on every unturned 
page, I am sometimes glad that the 
same cruel and selfish blow struck 
both mother and son, and that they 
lie together, safe from hurt or hazard, 
sleeping tranquilly and always, under 
the shadow of the friendly pines. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


1. What proofs of accurate observation do 
you find in the first paragraph? Which instance 
is the most amusingly phrased? Are the quota- 
tions aptly introduced? What do they add to 
the paragraph? 

2. Do you know of cats like the two from 
Maryland or the “London beast”? Have you 
seen cats that felt as deeply about their off- 
spring as Agrippina is said to have felt about 
Nero? Relate some such instances. Are there 
any incidents in the essay in which the author 
has apparently endowed the cat with feelings 
that really are her own? Cite passages. 

3. How do the allusions (to Richelieu, for 
example, and Roman history) differ from the 
allusions in the essays of Irving, Holmes, or 
Lowell? What do they add to the essay: pro- 
fundity, hwmor, charm, or gayety? Point out 
passages bearing out your choice of a quality. 

4. In how many ways is Claudius Nero un- 
like your cat? Are the differences due to the 
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difference of age or to real differences of nature? 
Does this essay bear out the statement that 
“cat-lovers are a finer type than dog-lovers’’? 
How does the death of a pet affect the author? 

5. Often a personal essay is chiefly interest- 
ing because it reflects the mind and disposition 
of the author. What paragraphs in this essay 
give you glimpses of the writer? How do her 
interests differ from Irving’s? From Holmes’s? 
From Lowell’s? From Thoreau’s? 

Further Reading. If you are interested in 
cats, Miss Repplier has two volumes that you 
should dip into. The Cat is a collection of prose 
and verse by both those who love cats and those 
who abhor them. You will be surprised to see 
how much has been written on cats. The Fire- 
side Sphinz is a lightly written history of cats 
that will furnish at least one entertaining report 
to the class. 

Miss Repplier is one of America’s foremost 
essayists. The essay here reprinted is from 
In the Dozy Hours. Other essays in the volume 
that might lead to interesting reports are “A 
Note on Mirrors,” “Gifts,” “‘Discomforts of 
Luxury,” but almost any one of them will 
hold you. In Our Convent Days depicts very 
charming scenes dealing with amateur plays, 
rare holidays, and other experiences in a convent 
school. Americans and Others contains an 
essay on “The Grocer’s Cat.” “A Question of 
Politeness” deals with American manners. In 
Points of Friction begin with “Money.” If you 
enjoy these volumes, turn to any of her other 
numerous collections. 


ON UNANSWERING LETTERS 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


There are a great many people who 
really believe in answering letters the 


. day they are received, just as there are 


10 


people who go to the movies at 9 
o'clock in the morning; but these 
people are stunted and queer. 

It is a great mistake. Such crass 
and breathless promptness takes away 
a great deal of the pleasure of cor- 
respondence. 

The psychological didoes involved in 
receiving letters and making up one’s 
mind to answer them are very com- 
plex. If the tangled process could be 
clearly analyzed and its component 
involutions isolated for inspection we 
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might reach a clearer comprehension 
of that curious bag of tricks, the 
efficient Masculine Mind. 

Take Bill F., for instance, a man so 
delightful that even to contemplate 
his existence puts us in good humor 
and makes us think well of a world 
that can exhibit an individual equally 
comely in mind, body, and estate. 
Every now and then we get a letter 
from Bill, and immediately we pass 
into a kind of trance, in which our 
mind rapidly enunciates the ideas, 
thoughts, surmises, and contradictions 
that we would like to write to him in 
reply. We think what fun it would be 
to sit right down and churn the ink- 
well, spreading speculation and cyni- 
cism over a number of sheets of fools- 
cap to be wafted Billward. 

Sternly we repress the impulse, for 
we know that the shock to Bill of 
getting so immediate a retort would 
surely unhinge the well-fitted panels 
of his intellect. 

We add his letter to the large delta 
of unanswered mail on our desk, taking 
occasion to turn the mass over once 
or twice and run through it in a brisk, 
smiling mood, thinking of all the jolly 
letters we shall write some day. 

After Bill’s letter has lain on the 
pile for a fortnight or so it has been 
gently silted over by about twenty 
other pleasantly postponed manu- 
scripts. Coming upon it by chance, 
we reflect that any specific problems 
raised by Bill in that manifesto will by 
this time have settled themselves. 
And his random speculations upon 
household management and human 
destiny will probably have taken a 
new slant by now, so that to answer 
his letter in its own tune will not be 
congruent with his present fevers. We 
had better bide a wee until we really 
have something of circumstance to 
impart. 

We wait a week. 
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By this time a certain sense of 
shame has begun to invade the privacy 
of our brain. We feel that to answer 
that letter now would be an indelicacy. 
Better to pretend that we never got it. 
By and by Bill will write again and 
then we will answer promptly. We 
put the letter back in the middle of 
the heap and think what a fine chap 
Bill is. But he knows we love him, 
so it doesn’t really matter whether we 
write or not. 

Another week passes by, and no 
further communication from Bill. We 
wonder whether he does love us as 
much as we thought. Still—we are 
too proud to write and ask. 

A few days later a new thought 
strikes us. Perhaps Bill thinks we 
have died and he is annoyed because 
he wasn’t invited to the funeral. 
Ought we to wire him? No, because 
after all we are not dead, and even if 
he thinks we are, his subsequent relief 
at hearing the good news of our sur- 
vival will outweigh his bitterness 
during the interval. One of these days 
we will write him a letter that will 
really express our heart, filled with all 
the grindings and gear-work of our 
mind, rich in affection and fallacy. 
But we had better let it ripen and 
mellow for a while. Letters, like wines, 
accumulate bright fumes and bub- 
blings if kept under cork. 

Presently we turn over that pile of 
letters again. We find in the lees of 
the heap two or three that have gone 
for six months and can safely be 
destroyed. Bill is still on our mind, 
but in a pleasant, dreamy kind of way. 
He does not ache or twinge us as he 
did a month ago. It is fine to have 
old friends like that and keep in touch 
with them. We wonder how he is 
and whether he has two children or 
three. Splendid old Bill! 

By this time we have written Bill 
several letters in imagination and en- 
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joyed doing so, but the matter of 
sending him an actual letter has begun 
to pall. The thought no longer has 
the savor and vivid sparkle it had 
once. When one feels like that it is 
unwise to write. Letters should be 
spontaneous outpourings; they should 
never .be undertaken merely from a 
sense of duty. We know that Bill 
wouldn’t want to get a letter that was 
dictated by a feeling of obligation. 

Another fortnight or so elapsing, it 
occurs to us that we have entirely 
forgotten what Bill said to us in that 
letter. We take it out and con it over. 
Delightful fellow! It is full of his own 
felicitous kinks of whim, though some 
of it sounds a little old-fashioned by 
now. It seems a bit stale, has lost 
some of its freshness and surprise. 
Better not answer it just yet, for 
Christmas will soon be here and we 
shall have to write then anyway. 
We wonder, can Bill hold out until 
Christmas without a letter? 

We have been rereading some of 
those imaginary letters to Bill that 
have been dancing in our head. They 
are full of all sorts of fine stuff. If 
Bill ever gets them he will know how 
we love him. To use O. Henry’s 
immortal joke, we have days of Damon 
and Knights of Pythias writing those 
uninked letters to Bill. A curious 
thought has come to us. Perhaps it 
would be better if we never saw Bill 
again. It is very difficult to talk to a 
man when you like him so much. It 
is much easier to write in the sweet 
fantastic strain. We are so inarticu- 
late when face to face. If Bill comes 
to town we will leave word that we 
have gone away. Good old Bill! He 
will always be a precious memory. 

A few days later a sudden frenzy 
sweeps over us, and though we have 
many pressing matters on hand, we 
mobilize pen and paper and literary 
shock troops and prepare to hurl 
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several battalions at Bill. But, 
strangely enough, our utterance seems 
stilted and stiff. We have nothing to 
say. “My dear Bill,’’ we begin, ‘‘it 
seems a long time since we heard from 
you. Why don’t you write? We still 
love you, in spite of all your shortcom- 
ings.” 

That doesn’t seem very cordial. 
We muse over the pen and nothing 
comes. Bursting with affection, we 
are unable to say a word. 

Just then the phone rings. 
we say. 

It is Bill, come to town unexpectedly. 

“Good old fish!” we cry, ecstatic. 


“Hello?” 
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“Meet you at the corner of Tenth and 
Chestnut in five minutes.” 

We tear up the unfinished letter. 
Bill will never know how much we love 
him. Perhaps it is just as well. It is 
very embarrassing to have your friends 
know how you feel about them. When 
we meet him we will be a little bit on 
our guard. It would not be well to 
be betrayed into any extravagance of 
cordiality. 

And perhaps a not altogether false 
little story could be written about a 
man who never visited those most 
dear to him, because it panged him so 
to say good-by when he had to leave. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


1. Write the letter which you think Bill F. 
wrote. What hints are given of its contents 
and its tone? Why should Mr. Morley reply 
on foolscap? And with cynicism? Which of 
the excuses for not writing is the most whimsical 
and amusing? Do you think Bill knows how 
well he is liked? 

2. Can you write the story of the man who 
never visited those dear to him? If this does 
not start a train of ideas, try “Putting Off That 
Call” or “The Deferred Visit” or “Getting 
That Paper Written” or “Trying to Write a 
‘Bread and Butter’ Letter” or any similar topic 
where you can show what goes on inside your 
mind. 

3. Mr. Morley has written a great deal, both 
of prose and verse. This essay is taken from 
Mince Pie, which contains a wide variety 
of subjects. Another characteristic volume is 
Shandyyaff. The essays are full of sentiment 
and joviality. Two connected stories that 
will hold anyone interested in books are Par- 
nassus on Wheels and The Haunted Book Shop. 
The first is a quaint story of a traveling book- 


shop. i the second you will read to learn what 
happened after Titania Chapman entered to 
learn the book business. Where the Blue Begins 
is a dog story, but in a fanciful world where a 
dog may wear a top hat and gloves. In some 
ways it is the best book Mr. Morley has written. 


REVIEW 


1. The two essays you have just read are by 
contemporary authors. (a) Try to find and 
illustrate differences between their style of 
writing and that of our earlier essayists (Irving, 
Holmes, Lowell, for example). Keep in mind 
such matters as diction, length of sentence, and 
general tone (stately, colloquial, serious, play- 
ful, etc.). (b) Compare also their interest in life 
with that shown by the earlier essayists. Try 
to discover in what respects they are all Amer- 
ican in their point of view. Point out particu- 
larly differences between the earlier and the 
recent group in the subjects chosen for their 
essays. 

2. See the second suggestion about your 
review of fiction (page 608). 
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CHAPTER X 
THE NEW POETRY AND THE NEW DRAMA 


TURN or THE Century: “The Man with the Hoe’—William Vaughn Moody. 

Tur New Portry: Edwin Arlington Robinson—Robert Frost—Edgar Lee Masters-— 
Vachel Lindsay—Carl Sandburg—Amy Lowell—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

Drama: Clyde Fitch—William Vaughn Moody—The Growing Interest in the Drama— 


Eugene O’ Neill. 
SUMMARY. 
NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 


One of the most distinguished of recent 
American poets, seeking to define twentieth 
century verse, has said that the aim of this 
verse has been “‘to voice America.” Some- 
thing of fulfillment, then, is being given 
to Whitman’s vision, “I hear America 
singing,” even though the song is not 
all that Whitman had in mind. Whitman, 
too, was apparently right in his presage 
of a break with tradition. The new verse 
is very different, in form and substance, 
from traditional American poetry. Whether 
this break is permanent, promising a new 
birth of poetry, or only a vain effort at 
originality, slight in meaning, soon to be 
forgotten, we cannot yet tell with assur- 
ance, for we are too close to the material. 
But we can note certain well-defined 
stages of change. At the turn of the 
century there were signs of revolt un- 
heeded then in the mass of magazine 
prettiness. In the middle of the second 
decade there was a sudden blossoming of 
strange growths, the emergence of new 
schools, each claiming to possess the true 
standard, united only in the belief that 
at last America was to be voiced. And 
as the third decade draws to a close, we 
note the passing of certain transitory 
fashions and the steady accumulation of 
poetry marked by imaginative honesty, 
constantly growing in popular appeal. 

Our outline is tentative perforce. It 
can do little more than to indicate, roughly, 
some characteristics of the period and 
some of the writers whose names have 
become familiar in our generation. 


TURN OF THE CENTURY 


In 1900, we recall, died Richard Hovey, 
follower of Whitman in his songs of wander- 
ing and of friendship between men; col- 
laborator with Bliss Carman in celebrating 
“vagabondia,” the desire to wander away 
from beaten paths; interpreter, too, of the 
Arthurian Jegends that Mark Twain held 
up to ridicule. 

“The Man with the Hoe.” One year 
earlier, in 1899, a California school teacher 
named Edwin Markham astonished the 
world through a single poem, published in 
a San Francisco newspaper, copied fever- 
ishly by hundreds of journals in this 
country and abroad, title poem in a little 
book its author published later in the 
same year. The poem was “The Man 
with the Hoe.” Based on Millet’s famous 
painting, it had no direct reference to the 
labor difficulties that had developed under 
our industrial system, or to the hard and 
narrow lives of the farmer, his wife 
and children, in western America that 
Hamlin Garland’s stories only a few years 
earlier had brought to public attention. — 
Before Garland, people thought of farm 
life, if they thought of it at all, in terms of 
the rosy advertisements of land grant 
speculators who were engaged in luring 
home-steaders. Edwin Markham, like 
Garland, gave a different suggestion. But 
his poem had a much deeper meaning. 
His “Man” is a personification of the 
wretchedness of the poor in all ages and 
in all lands, the misery of serfs in Russia, 
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of the hopeless poor in England and in 
every European country. Masters and 
rulers in all lands, in all ages, the poet holds, 
have battened on the labor of slaves. The 
poem is terrible in its restraint, in its 
smoldering passion, in its threat of the 
coming of a time of accountability, 


When the dumb Terror shall rise to judge the 
world 
After the silence of the centuries. 


Even after thirty years, the poem keeps its 
wide significance. Mr. Markham never 
attained this height again, though a vol- 
ume which he published two years later 
contained one of the best of the many 
poems called forth by Abraham Lincoln’s 
career. He moved to New York, became 
a reader and explainer of his verse, a 
lecturer and compiler. But for that one 
moment, in those forty-nine lines, the 
Destinies used him as their instrument. 

William Vaughn Moody (1869-1910). 
Known in his own time chiefly as the 
author of a drama, The Great Divide, which 
had an extraordinary popular success, 
William Vaughn Moody belongs, in the 
main, to the established tradition of our 
poetry, and he is likely to grow in signi- 
ficance with the passing of the years. He 
was born in Indiana in 1869, studied at 
Harvard, and taught for some years at 
the University of Chicago. In 1900 he 
published his Masque of Judgment, which 
shows the influence of the idealistic philos- 
ophy of his time and of the Greek litera- 
ture that he knew and loved, and in 1901 
a volume of poems. Other poems followed 
in 1904, and The Great Divide, his most 
successful drama, in 1907. He died in 
Colorado in 1910. 

Moody’s work appeared within the 
limits of a single decade. He united, in 
a high degree, training in the whole body 
of great literature of the past with fresh- 
ness and originality in his treatment of 
the present. Shakespeare, Milton, Keats 
were influences upon him, but so too was 
Whitman. He sought to bring light 
gained from the past to bear upon the 
doubts and complexities of the present. 
The brooding love of life that was in him 
comes out in “Road-Hymn for the Start,” 
a poem suggested by a bicycle trip in 
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Italy, written in the mood of Whitman’s 
“Song of the Open Road,” and made a 
symbol of the questing spirit of man: 


God, who gives the bird its anguish, maketh 
nothing manifest, 

But upon our lifted foreheads pours the boon 
of endless quest. 


This idea of endless quest, with Moody, 
is not merely the quest of the individual 
soul, as it is with Thoreau, but is bound 
up with his concern for humanity. For 
example, we may turn to “Gloucester 
Moors.” In the early summer of 1900 he 
was at East Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
studying the changeful moods of the harbor 
and the beauty of the moors that separate 
the sea from the farm land and forest. 
In its setting, therefore, the poem reminds 
us of Lanier’s “Marshes of Glynn.” Only 
in setting, however. To Moody the harbor, 
a mile behind, where the fishing fleets put 
in, and the woods and farms a mile ahead, 
are boundaries for the free stretch of the 
moors. Here, in this place of beauty, under 
the influence of the marching sun and the 
talking sea and the racing winds, it seems 
to the poet that the earth itself moves 
under him, is a gallant ship, with summer 
clouds for sail and the sun for its mast- 
head light. Does she know her port, this 
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ship of souls, outward bound? If this 
were all, we should see in “Gloucester 
Moors” only a highly poetic, but not 
strikingly original poem of nature, clad 
in lovely verse. But there is more. The 
poet tells us that the captains of the ship, 
charged with its destiny, are reckless and 
defiant, gorged at mess. From her hatch 
come cries of imprisoned souls, slaves, 
their wretchedness unregarded by those 
fortunate ones on the deck above. The 
poet tries to go below, to help, but he is 
thrust back: “Thou art not of us!” He 
turns to the captains, and implores them 
to pity the wretches below, but they cry: 
“Let be! Our ship sails faster tbus!” 
The existing order, the preéminence of a 
few fortunate ones, unmindful of the misery 
of millions in bondage, must, these leaders 
think, be preserved at all hazard; the ship 
sails faster so. But what shall be the end? 
Safe haven, or disaster? 

So Moody phrases, in wholly different 
manner, the thought expressed in “The 
Man with the Hoe.” There is beauty in 
nature, there are multifarious activities 
in life, the earth is a vast outbound ship 
of souls. On deck all seems well; one sees a 
busy and happy life directed by men who 
seemingly are sure of what they are about. 
But underneath, shut off from light and 
air, there is misery. The poem is charged 
with the questioning, the pity, the threat 
of tragedy, that Moody saw in life. 

In other poems he returns to this 
thought, in differing forms. In ‘The 
Brute,” for example, he personifies ma- 
chinery, industry, the results of scientific 
invention, which man has captured and 
made instrument for his service, but which 
may prove his master. In “An Ode in 
Time of Hesitation,” he reviews the course 
of American history, the birth of our free- 
dom, the succor of the oppressed which 
has been our glory, in the light of the 
annexation of the Philippines, which he 
looks upon as the beginning of a career 
of American imperialism. He is a ques- 
tioner of our leadership: of the ways of 
capitalism in “Gloucester Moors,” of the 
machine age in “The Brute,” of imper- 
ialism in the “Ode.” Yet the reign of the 
Brute, he holds, will come to an end; and 
in “The Quarry” he rejoices in the triumph 
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of John Hay in preventing the dismember- 
ship of helpless China. 

Enough has been said to show how 
Moody, using forms of poetry Jong known 
—stanza, rime, diction, even the settings, 
without throwing overboard poetic tra- 
dition—yet applies his song to the life 
about him. He is a lyric poet of distinc- 
tion*and loveliness. He has philosophic 
vision that rises above transitory things to 
contemplation of ideal beauty. Evolution, 
to him, means no brutal survival of the 
fittest, no doctrine of ruthless force, but 
the aspiring of human souls, 


Restless, plagued impatient things, 
All dream and unaccountable desire. 


Ture New POETRY 


Life, at the beginning of the century, 
seemed keyed to the industrial note; its 
idealisms were social and economic. Car- 
negie libraries were founded; there were 
humanitarian schemes of charity and social 
uplift, improvements in sanitation. The 
clangor of industry was as strident as ever. 
Cycles of prosperity were succeeded by 
financial panic. Roosevelt wielded the big 
stick, curbing the trusts, correcting cor- 
ruption in business and politics. There was 
no doubt as to the fast sailing of the out- 
bound ship. 

Then came disaster. Suddenly, unbe- 
lievably, the fixed order of the world was 
changed. Great headlines spread across 
the front pages of the newspapers. The 
Germans were in Belgium, on their way 
to Paris. Great Britain joined with 
France. Every day some new nation 
declared war. Industrial Europe became 
transformed into a forest of bayonets and 
helmets. 

In 1917 America entered the war. For 
the record of the rebirth of the old demo- 
cratic idealism, for a momentary vision of 
that union of nationalities, of the coming 
of the time Whitman spoke of, when 
America should be seen as a part of a 
creative process which should bring about 
a United States of Mankind, we look 
not to the poets but to the addresses and 
papers of Woodrow Wilson. Of the events 
of that time of terror and destruction, of 
the slow readjustment that has followed, 
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literature is as yet only partly conscious. 
Yet the sense of breaking with tradition, 
of disillusion, of questioning all things, 
apparent in a few poems and prose works 
before war came, has increased. The 
revolt has taken two aspects: the rejection 
of old forms and subjects, and the abandon- 
ment of the old confident optimism. 

At first the revolt was chiefly academic. 
It had to do with “art,” not with life; 
much of it is already forgotten. The 
debate started a few years before the war. 
It was marked by the publication, in 
rapid succession, of collections of poems 
that aroused widespread interest. In 
Chicago, in 1912, appeared the first issue 
of Poetry: A Magazine of Verse. The 
following year, in Boston, was published 
the first annual volume of an Anthology 
of Magazine Verse. These were but the 
green sprouts of a thick poetical growth; 
there was much debate about which were 
genuine flowers and which were rank weeds. 
Then a group of new poets emerged with 
the publication of Vachel Lindsay’s Gen- 
eral William. Booth Enters Into Heaven 
(1913), Robert Frost’s North of Boston 
(1914), Amy Lowell’s Sword Blades and 
Poppy Seeds (1914), Edgar Lee Masters’s 
Spoon River Anthology (1915), and Carl 
Sandburg’s Chicago Poems (1916). For 
the first time in America there arose 
tendencies and schools not based on sec- 
tional divisions of the country. The sharp- 
est battle was fought over free verse and the 
imagists. The imagist creed called for 
absolute freedom in choosing topics, a 
freedom which resulted in realistic treat- 
ment of subjects from common life and 
small themes. It also called for a new 
rhythm to express new moods. This nearly 
amounted to giving up rime and displacing 
meter with the free verse or line. That is, 
the regular succession of accented and un- 
accented syllables in each line, thought of 
for centuries as characteristics of “poetry,” 
was often replaced by irregular rhythm. 
In the third place, the language was 
to be the common speech of men, the 
use of words presenting thought in hard 
and clear images; instead of trite phrases 
and diffuse descriptions was to come 
fresh, sincere expression of ideas in a 
compact, concentrated wording. The con- 


troversy died down in time, but it left 
two signal results. With the general 
public it served to direct more attention 
to poetry than readers had granted for 
half a century. With writers it fostered 
a choice of subjects dealing with the real- 
ities of life and a poetic form more natural, 
expressive, and sincere than any except 
that which the great masters had em- 
ployed. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson (1869- ). 
The eldest of the new poets was Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, who held to the old 
meters but used the new subject-matter 
and the new diction. He was born near 
Gardiner, Maine, which figures in his 
poetry as Tilbury Town. It is a typical 
Puritan New England village. In his 
childhood he would recite poetry to his 
mother while he sat on the kitchen floor, 
and his earliest poems were composed 
in his father’s barn. Graduating from 
the local high school, he went to Harvard 
College in 1891. He left at the end of 
two years, going to New York to live in 
poverty and become a poet. His first 


volume, The Children of the Night (1897), 
attracted little attention on publication. 
In its second edition (1905) it was reviewed 
in The Outlook by Theodore Roosevelt, 
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then President of the United States, who 
found in it “an undoubted touch of genius, 
a curious simplicity and good faith.” 
Shortly thereafter the poet declined the 
president’s offer of a consulship in Mexico 
but accepted a place in the New York 
Custom House, which he held for four 
years. Since 1911 he has spent his 
summers in Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire, in the MacDowell Colony of artists, 
where he has enjoyed leisure for his art. 

The career of Mr. Robinson reveals the 
growth of the poetry-reading public. 
Children of the Night (1897) was hardly 
noticed. Even when it was reissued in 
1905 it did not attain a wide circulation. 
The Town Down the River (1910) brought 
him recognition, and The Man Against 
the Sky (14916) placed him in the front 
rank of American poets. The next year 
Merlin, a long narrative poem, showed 
his interest in Arthurian legends, and was 
followed by Lancelot (1920) and Tristram 
(1927). His Collected Poems (1921), 
established his fame. Tristram, the third 
of his long Arthurian narratives, was 
awaited with such eagerness that the first 
edition was sold out immediately after 
publication. The fidelity of Mr. Robinson 
to his vocation as a poet through a score 
of years in the face of public indifference 
is a rare proof of unselfish devotion, but 
it is even better evidence of the steadily 
increasing number of readers who enjoy 
true poetry. 

Much of his verse is hard to read. 
The diction, though largely of the ver- 
nacular, is very compact. Very few of the 
ornamental phrases of the older poets 
appear in his lines. His sentences, though 
they run along as naturally as conversa- 
tion, are long and loose; occasionally they 
have to be read two or three times to 
reveal the exact connection. Though 
he walks in the regular iambic meters 
with the comfort of an old shoe, there 
is no jingle or tinkle, only a melody that 
rises, when the thought requires, to beauty. 
These qualities combine to give his style 
an individual idiom; the reader who is 
familiar with his verse can decide after 
reading a few lines whether they are 
Robinson’s. But until one becomes familiar 


with his style, the thought may seem 
obscure. 
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Another difficulty lies in his subject- 
matter. Many of his poems are realistic 
miniatures, biographies in little, sketched 
with penetrating intelligence but with 
little show of emotion and small scope 
of utterance. By the commonplace stand- 
ard of “success” nearly all of Mr. Robin- 
son’s characters are failures. Their like- 
nesses are swiftly etched, with always 
a hint of some mystery or tragedy which 
no one really understands. Take three 
examples. Cliff Klingenhagen, an unus- 
ually happy man, drank wormwood instead 
of wine. Reuben Bright, the butcher, 
tore down the slaughter-house when 
his wife died. Richard Cory, the universally 
admired squire of the town, “one calm 
summer night, went home and put a 
bullet through his head.” Rarely has 
poet sketched so numerous a gallery of 
portraits; they haunt the memory, reveal- 
ing the unsuspected and darker depths of 
life. For Mr. Robinson is profound 
rather than exhilarating. He pictures the 
world, not as a playground of endless 
excitement, but as a “‘spiritual kinder- 
garten where millions of bewildered infants 
are trying to spell God with the wrong 
blocks.” 

Exquisitely chiseled as these shorter 
pieces are, they do not reveal the extent 
of Mr. Robinson’s art. He attains his 
full stature in the longer poems, three of 
which deal with the Arthurian cycle. These 
tales do not move in the gorgeous costumes 
of romance. The characters are not 
drawn with the old simple, heroic strokes. 
The ancient legends merely enable the 
poet to bring out the essential human 
tragedy unobscured by the triviality and 
hurly-burly of our day-to-day existence. 
Camelot becomes, not a city of fairy 
palaces, but a world where bugs and 
emperors 


Go singularly back to the same dust, 
Each in his time. 


Merlin (1917) relates that wizard’s visit 
to Camelot; he is no longer the magician 
of romance but merely the wise man who 
foresees the downfall of Arthur and his 
Knights. Lancelot (1920) shows the great 
knight returned from searching for the 
Holy Grail. He knows what is necessary 
to save Camelot, but his love for Guinevere 
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is so great that he drags down the Table 
Round in ruin after him. His last scene 
with Guinevere contains a pathos deeper 
than that found in usual versions of the 
legend. Tristram (1927) is even more 
memorable and tragic. It is more simple, 
direct, and passionate in its narrative; it 
relates the circumstances that keep Tris- 
tram and Isolt from a happy union. The 
wrecking of their love by chance belongs, 
of course, to the grim fatalism of the old 
legend; but it is interpreted in such a 
way as to show the poet’s sense of the 
tragedy of modern life. 

Robert Frost (1875- ). Another 
New Englander, Robert Frost, finds his 
material in the present-day life of his own 
region. Though his family had lived in 
New England for eight generations, he 
was born in San Francisco, where his 
father edited a newspaper. When the 
father died in 1885, the boy returned with 
his mother to Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
Graduating from high school as the vale- 
dictorian of his class. he went directly to 
Dartmouth, but in a few months he left 
to teach a country school. He wrote 
poetry, but could get little of it published. 
A friend asked him whether he would keep 
it up for as much asa year. “For twenty,” 
he replied, prophetically, for it was just 
twenty years later that his first volume was 
accepted. In 1900 his grandfather gave 
him a farm near Derry, New Hampshire. 
He continued to write, but without getting 
into print; poems that are now famous 
were consistently returned by magazine 
editors. A neighbor who had asked to 
see some of his work, returned it with the 
comment that the verse was “too near 
the level of common speech to achieve 
popularity.” To use common speech was 
exactly what Frost had been trying to 
do; he was apparently quite indifferent to 
“popularity.” In 1912 he sold his farm 
and went to England to live on the pro- 
ceeds, partly because his money would 
last longer there and partly, as he said, 
“so that my friends wouldn’t have to 
be looking at me with disapproval for 
pulling up my roots.” The next year A 
Boy's Will (1913) appeared in London 
and made him friends. He moved into 
the country, where he had two poets for 
neighbors, and completed in this congenial 
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atmosphere his second and best-known 
volume, North of Boston (1914). It 
created such a stir that it was republished 
in America. When he returned here in 
1915 he found himself famous. 

Mountain Interval (1916) contains 
“Birches,” typical of Frost’s sensitiveness 
to the personality in nature, and many 
poems of rural life, some of them tragic. 
As we pass from these earlier volumes to 
his most recent books, we notice a steadily 
deepening maturity of thought, with the 
continuance of the humor and quiet 
observation that is characteristic of this 
poet. New Hampshire (1923) was awarded 
the Pulitzer prize in poetry in the year 
of its publication. It is a wholly delightful 
book, composed of the title poem followed 
by two groups of shorter poems called 
“Notes” and “Grace Notes,” to which 
due references are given in the main 
text. The state he celebrates, he says, is 
distinguished for having produced one 
of everything: one president (Pierce), 
one Daniel Webster, one Dartmouth 
College, one gold mine (capable, how- 
ever, of producing only enough gold 
for engagement and wedding rings for 
its owner). There is a little radium, 
but trust? New Hampshire not to have 
enough of radium or of anything else 
to sell. In the “Notes” there is the 
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fascinating tale of the “Witch of Coos,” 
with the skeleton which carried itself from 
cellar to attic, “like a pile of dishes.” 
And there is more than appears on the 
surface in “The Star-splitter,” the ama- 
teur astronomer who burned his house 
for the insurance money and spent the 
proceeds on a telescope, 


To satisfy a lifelong curiosity 
About our place among the infinities. 


In West Running Brook (1928) the humor 
found in the “Grace Notes” of New Hamp- 
shire gives place, in the main, to some- 
thing more thoughtful, more expressive of 
the poet’s mature view of life. 

Robert Frost is an authentic poet, 
with as individual a voice as Robinson. 
He writes in the accepted and traditional 
forms, not in free verse, but the rhythm 
is so near to that of common speech that 
you can hear the Yankee tone in every 
line. He finds more beauty in speaking 
notes than in singing notes. His words, 
too, come from the plain language of 
everyday talk, even when he is expressing 
deep feeling. In “The Tuft of Flowers,” 
for example, he imagines the farm laborer 
whom he has never seen, as near at hand, 
and thus expresses the whole profound 
significance of his musings: 


“Men work together,” I told him from the heart, 
“Whether they work together or apart.” 


The poem ends with these plain conver- 
sational phrases, without any elaboration 
of this unemphatic statement of the 
brotherhood of man. This instance is 
typical. Unlike poets of the people, such 
as Riley, Frost nowhere dwells on his 
emotion or his meaning. With true 
Yankee economy, he thinks every word 
will count, no matter how quiet the voice 
in which it is spoken. 

His subjects are equally characteristic. 
He has not merely observed man and 
nature north of Boston. He has lived 
with them. He knows the farm duties 
of the year from having performed them 
season after season. He understands the 
country people from having been on 
neighborly terms with them since his 
boyhood. Not only does he obServe with 
uncommon exactness, but he shows famil- 
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iar experience in a new and significant 
light. Walking in a swamp, he finds a 
cord of wood which has been left there 
for many a winter; when he tells of it we 
catch a glimpse of the slow processes of 
nature as opposed to the fugitive work 
of man. He gives the conversation of 
two men in a hayfield, and we get a clear 
insight into the New Englander’s pride 
in doing his work well no matter how 
humble the task may be. In short, Mr. 
Frost combines, as few poets do, perfect 
naturalness in presenting man and nature 
with a vision of their enduring beauty 
and truth. 

Edgar Lee Masters (1869- jE 
While these two eastern poets were ob- 
scurely practicing and perfecting their 
art, waiting for a poetry-reading publie 
to arise, the West was developing three men 
of quite unusual originality. The eldest 
of these, Edgar Lee Masters, was born in 
Kansas the same year as Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. The family moved the next 
year to Illinois, where the boy learned all 
the grocery-store gossip of a country 
village. He began an eager study of the 
classics in Knox College, but bis father 
took him out to prepare him for his own 
profession, the law. In 1891 he passed 
the bar examinations and later entered on 
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a successful career in Chicago. His legal 
experience taught him to analyze motives 
and acquainted him fully with the un- 
savory side of human existence. He 
found relief in writing voluminously in 
imitation of famous poets. He would 
probably have remained undistinguished 
if a magazine editor had not asked him to 
write in the manner of the Greek Anthol- 
ogy about the life he knew in Illinois. The 
Greek Antholegy had begun with in- 
scriptions on sepulchers or monuments, 
which had to be brief, telling, and truth- 
ful. Masters imagined the-people in the 
churchyard as describing their own lives 
in epitaphs of fifteen to twenty-five lines. 
First published in the magazine, these epi- 
taphs appeared in book form in 1915 as The 
Spoon River Anthology. The volume was 
assailed and defended in every part of the 
country. Within three years it had sold 
fifty thousand copies, an unprecedented 
success in American poetry. When the 
storm subsided, Spoon River was re- 
cognized as one of the landmarks in 
American Jiterature. It seems, too, that 
Masters may go down in our history as 
a poet of a single volume. Though he 
has written voluminously since his first 
success, only occasionally has he attained 
the level of this famous production. 

One reason for the controversy over 
The Spoon River Anthology was the “free 
verse” in which the poems are cast. The 
normal blank verse is soon lost in irregular 
rhythms. Many critics declared that it 
was not poetry at all. Others were won 
by its occasional eloquence, its concentra- 
tion, and the vividness with which the 
separate characters stand out in a few 
lines. 

Another and more potent reason for 
difference of opinion was the cynical strain 
in the book. Spoon River is not the 
traditional smiling village of the plain. 
The volume contains, toward the end, 
epitaphs of the unselfish and the cour- 
ageous and the aspiring, but it opens with 
the cowards and rogues and hypocrites. 
The scandals that are unblushingly re- 
lated bring out dramatic contrasts. Re- 
probates prove to have been martyrs, and 
men of untarnished reputation stand out 
as mere shams. Many who strove toward 
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higher goals were thwarted by unforeseen 
accidents or unsuspected weaknesses. The 
separate poems are related one with 
another, so that the whole life of the 
village takes form before the reader—its 
monotony and futility and cruelty along 
with its steadfastness and self-sacrifice. 
Spoon River becomes typical of thousands 
of American towns. The general impres- 


sion, however, is so far from idyllic that 
the reader thinks of it as a drab and dis- 
piriting community. 
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Vachel Lindsay (1879- ). The 
second of the three western poets, Nicholas 
Vachel Lindsay, is a native of Illinois, 
born next door to the Executive Mansion 
in Springfield. For three years he at- 
tended Hiram College and spent two 
more in studying art in Chicago and New 
York. For another two years he was 
engaged in settlement work, in lecturing 
for the Y.M.C.A. and for the Anti-Saloon 
League. Then he set off on the first of his 
long tramps, preaching what he called 
“the gospel of beauty.” He believed that 
men needed beauty as much as they 
needed health or religion and that until 
“a competent committee” had deter- 
mined the best way to accomplish his pur- 
pose, he would try to convert the people 
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single handed. He stayed away from 
the railroads; he traveled afoot, ex- 
changing a thin pamphlet, Rhymes to be 
Traded for Bread, for meals and lodging. 
In country towns he would gather audi- 
ences wherever he could, recite poems, 
distribute another pamphlet, The Gospel 
of Beauty, and go on to his next “revival.” 

His poetry is an attempt to carry further 
this missionary enterprise. General Wil- 
liam Booth Enters into Heaven (1913), vig- 
orous as it is, did not reach a wide public, 
but The Congo and Other Poems (1914) 
attracted attention by its speed, its loudly 
accented rhythm, and what Lindsay calls 
the “Higher Vaudeville.” In rollicking 
lines, The Congo discovers an explanation 
of drinking, gambling, and religious ec- 
stasy among negroes in their savage ances- 
tral life amid the jungles along the Congo 
River in Africa. The object of all his 
verse is to bring back in modern America 
the half-chanted, half-spoken odes of a 
more primitive era. 

Since 1913 Lindsay has won many 
audiences to join with him in chanting 
his poems. Even to the reader he indi- 
cates by marginal notes the way in which 
these effects are to be gained. Lindsay 
is like Riley in always thinking of an 
audience before him, but his purpose is 
much more serious. He is an evangelist 
trying to show the poetry in things right 
about us. He uses the people’s language; 
he appeals to their belief that life can be 
made better; and with infectious high 
spirits he tries to widen their interests. 
Often he succeeds only in entertaining, 
but often his fancy will lift his verse into 
genuine poetry. A series of poems will 
play quaintly with the moon as a figure of 
speech; or we are taken within the bare 
walls of a laundry, in The Chinese Nightin- 
gale and Other Poems (1917), to watch the 
Chinese laundryman ironing late at night 
while his imagination pictures a delicate 
romance of ages ago. 

Carl Sandburg (1878- ). The third 
western poet to be noted is Carl Sandburg, 
who, like Lindsay, owes much to Whitman. 
He was born in Illinois, the son of Swedish 
immigrants. Leaving school at thirteen, 
he began to work in barber shops, brick- 
yards, wheatfields, and thus learned the 
situation of the laboring man under 
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present industrial conditions. While serv- 


ing in Porto Rico during the Spanish War 
in 1898, he conceived a desire for |a 
education. On his return he worked hi 
way through Lombard College in hi 
home town. His editorship of the college | 
paper directed him next into journalism, 
He became a “safety first” expert on a 
business magazine, going about to address 
conventions of manufacturers. He thus 
learned another side of industrial America. 
In 1914 some of his poems were printed 
in Poetry: A Magazine of Verse. One of 
them, “Chicago,” won a prize. When his 
first volume, Chicago Poems (1916), ap- 
peared, it aroused almost as much dis- f 
cussion as Spoon River Anthology had the — 
year before, because of its use of the new 
free verse and its highly unconventional 
diction. In three later volumes—Corn- 
huskers (1918), Smoke and Steel (1920), and 
Slabs of the Sunburnt West (1922)—Sand4 
burg smoothed off some of his violence of 
expression and revealed more of his elo- 
quence. The contents of these vol- 
umes are of quite unequal merit. Those 


most repaying study have been chosen 


by an English woman for his Selected | 
Poems (1926). | 

Until one gets accustomed to his manner, 
Sandburg does not seem poetical. He 
selects subjects from our raw industrial 
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activities that have never been thought of 
as beautiful. His sympathies are natur- 
ally with the laborer, but they are often 
expressed with a vehemence that alienates 
the reader’s sympathy. His language is 
frequently the slang of the streets, which 
after a few years becomes difficult to 
understand. But in his best poems his 
immense zest for living and his real 
tenderness of heart transport the imag- 
ination into new fields of understanding. 

Not in any of his verse, however, has 
Sandburg achieved such unqualified success 
as in Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years 
(1926), a two volume biography up to 
Lincoln’s election to the presidency. 
Though written in prose, it reveals the 
sensitiveness of a poet. It is not merely 
one of the most interesting lives of “the 
first American”; it re-creates the whole 
atmosphere of its era and gives us back 
the real Lincoln of those earnest, troublous 
times leading to the Civil War. 

Amy Lowell (1874-1925). The crude 
words used by Carl Sandburg in his first 
volume were merely one surface indication 
of a wide effort to push farther the bound- 
aries of poetic diction. The most militant 
champion of this movement was Amy 
Lowell. She was a member of a distin- 
guished Massachusetts family including 
James Russell Lowell, the poet, and her 
brother, Abbott Lawrence Lowell, the 
president of Harvard University. Her 
education was gained from tutors and 
travels in Europe and Egypt. At 
twenty-eight she decided to be a poet 
and spent eight years reading, studying, 
practicing. Her first volume, A Dome of 
Many-Coloured Glass (1912) was so im- 
itative that it held little promise. Sword 
Blades and Poppy Seed (1914) was, on the 
other hand, boldly experimental and 
became one of the most influential volumes 
of the new poetry. It contained imagist 
poems and polyphonic prose, an attempt 
to join verse and prose. Men, Women and 
Ghosts (1916) revealed even more of her 
vigorous personality. Pictures of the 
Floating World (1919) was quieter and 
more personal. What's O Clock (1925), 
poems written during the four years while 
she was engaged on her life of Keats, 
contains only a few poems up to the level 
of her earlier volumes. Miss Lowell had 
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an alert intelligence which found ex- 
pression in three critical works: Six 
French Poets (1915), Tendencies in Modern 
American Poetry (1917), and John Keats 
(1925), a two-volume biography that 
follows the poet from day to day through 
his brief life. It is too long, but it does 
give one a vital sense of contact with a 
great personality. 

As an experimenter, Amy Lowell was the 
leading force in the movement to expand 
the domain of poetry. She wrote a great 
many poems to show the possibilities of 
the new forms. Indeed, one whole volume 
(Can Grande’s Castle, 1916) was devoted 
to polyphonic prose. Such a purpose 
reverses the natural stages of composition. 
A poet first has some experience or fancy 
which he wishes to share with others. 
He then casts about for a suitable form. 
If he succeeds, readers will prize his 
poem because, by a happy union of sub- 
stance and form, it carries some message 
for their imagination. But they will feel 
little more than curiosity about verse 
the main purpose of which is to show 
how a poem may be made of hard, sharp, 
clear images or what a poem is like 
when written in the Chinese manner. 


Amy Lowell helped to attract unwonted 
attention to poetry; she traveled the 
length and breadth of the land lecturing 
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and reading from the newer poets; but 
her own verse very often suffers from 
being experimental. Her productions, 
partly on this account, have little of one 
element essential to true poetry. They 
lack emotion. She fills her lines with 
color and sound and motion, with all the 
bright, alluring surface of life. Of a 
display of shoes in a window she writes 
in polyphonic prose: 


The row of white, sparkling shop fronts is 
gashed and bleeding; it bleeds red slippers. 
They spout under the electric light, fluid and 
fluctuating, a hot rain—and freeze again to red 
slippers, myriadly multiplied in the mirror 
side of the window. 


Such feverish flashing and burning arrests 
the attention; the reader follows with a 
strained, alert interest, but in the end he 
tires. The poems, usually lacking the 
emotional depth that gives insight, too 
seldom contain experiences of permanent 
value to mankind. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay (1892- Ne 
Of the younger singers Edna St. Vincent 
Millay approaches most nearly to genius. 
Born in Rockland, Maine, she grew up 
among the scenes which she describes in 
“Renascence,” written when she was 
barely nineteen. Printed in The Lyric 
Year, an anthology for 1912, it carried her 
name to all of the new poetry-reading 
public. Her first volume of verse, pub- 
lished in 1917, the year of her graduation 
from Vassar, took its title from this 
already famous poem. Since that time 
she has lived chiefly in New York. A 
Few Figs from Thistles (1920) gave her 
a reputation for voicing the disillusionment 
of the “‘younger generation,” which was 
increased by Second April (1921). The 
Harp-Weaver and Other Poems (1923), more 
tender and powerful, placed her in the 
front rank of our lyric poets. In four 
years it ran through twelve editions. The 
Buck in the Snow and Other Poems (1928) 
expresses the same sharp pain caused by 
the tragedy of life. 

Shortly after settling in New York, 
Miss Millay became associated with the 
Provincetown Theater group. Her ironic 
one-act play, Aria da Capo (produced in 
1919), has charmed innumerable audiences 
by its grace and beauty. In The King’s 
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Henchman (1927) she wrote a_ poetic 
drama which served as the libretto for 
Deems Taylor’s opera, produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, in New York. 
Its lyric element, particularly the love 
scene in the moonlit forest, has a haunting 
quality equal to her earlier achievements. 

Miss Millay is generally thought of as 
the mouthpiece of the younger generation. 
This is due only in part to her style. To 
be sure, her language is almost as simple 
as conversation. Her sentences follow 
nearly always the order normal in prose. 
She has written some free verse, but most 
of her pieces are in the regular meters, 
arranged to give forth a pervasive music. 
Her style is personal, individual, but her 
reputation is due chiefly to the union of 
an alert intelligence with a piercing imag- 
ination. She looks on life with a realist’s 
eyes, yet she seeks from it the ecstasies 
that come from hearing and seeing more 
than the ordinary person can. She 
attempts to view man and nature with- 
out illusion, setting aside the dreams 
that love will last and beauty will endure. 
Yet she burns with heartfelt longings, 
griefs, and enjoyments. Out of these 
conflicts arises her poetry, often sad and 
disillusioned, but expressed with the 
simplicity and intensity of a true lyric 
singer. Her petition is: 
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Pity me not for beauties passed away 

From field and thicket as the year goes by... 
Pity me that the heart is slow to learn 

What the swift mind beholds at every turn. 


Her narrative poems are often poignant 
because of a womanly intuition. In 
telling of a wife who sits up to nurse her 
dying husband, she ends with a line that 
flashes forth the whole pathos of the 
situation: 


. She had kept that kettle boiling all night 
long for company. 


It is by such strokes of imagination and 
by the ecstasy of her self-expression that 
she has gained her high place among 
American poets. 


DRAMA 


American drama as a part of literature 
hardly existed before 1890. Plays were 
of course written and produced, but they 
did not have enough truth to life to be 
classed as literature. The playwrights 
were concerned to make the chief char- 
acter fit some star or to make the story 
please some type of audience. In other 
words, they tried to compose the kind of 
play that was then in fashion. The 
writer of literature has quite different 
motives. He views human beings with 
his own eyes. He is so convinced that 
his way of looking at them is important 
that he wishes to share it with others. He 
is of course attracted to the form of 
writing in vogue in his day. That is 
the reason why before 1890, those who 
wanted to spin a tale used the novel and 
the short story as mediums. Another 
reason why serious and gifted writers did 
not, before 1890, turn to play-writing 
lies in the nature of the drama. He who 
tells a story dramatically wishes to see 
it acted out before an audience; he is 
not satisfied to have it read in silence in 
a library. But as it takes money to rent 
a theater and pay actors, the dramatist 
must induce some manager to produce 
his play. By 1895 a syndicate controlled 
all the good theaters in the United States; 
only the manuscripts that seemed likely 
to make a profit for these business men 
stood much chance of getting produced. 
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Clyde Fitch (1865-1909). Under these 
conditions arose an author whose writings 
have some claim to be called literature. - 
Clyde Fitch was interested in the theater 
from boyhood. At college he acted, 
painted scenery, designed costumes, 
directed a play, and in a single afternoon 
composed an entire act for a burlesque 
opera. His father wanted him to study 
architecture, but he went to New York 
immediately after graduation to win fame 
as a playwright. Within three years he 
began his career by writing Beau Brummel 
(1890) for a famous actor of that time, 
Richard Mansfield. It showed that he 
could invent entertaining dialogue and 
could make characters stand out for one 
dominant trait, such as the exquisite 
tastes of the Beau. Moreover, Fitch was 
willing to compromise by changing his play 
to give it a happy ending. During the re- 
maining twenty years of his life, he pro- 
duced thirty-three original plays and 
twenty-two dramatizations of novels and 
adaptations from foreign languages. Most 
of them were written with particular actors 
or actresses in mind and met with ex- 
traordinary success on the stage. In 
general he exhibited great skill in telling 
a story before an audience, an uncanny 
insight into feminine nature, and extreme 
versatility in giving the public what it 
liked. A few of his plays, however, 
develop the social relations of men and 
women in a significant way; they have 
enough truth to life to make them worth 
reading. The chief are: The Climbers 
(1901), a realistic comedy of New York 
society; The Woman in the Case (1905), a 
melodrama in which the devotion of a 
wife saves her husband from an unjust 
charge of murder; and The Truth (1906), 
in which a wife’s ingrained tendency to 
lie almost wrecks her life. 

The Truth, which gave Fitch great 
repute in Europe, is in many respects his 
best piece. With beguiling naturalness 
it unfolds the story of Becky Warder, a 
young woman of wealth and social posi- 
tion. Her love for her husband is genuine, 
yet her desire for admiration leads her 
to flirt with another man and to tell lies 
to everyone to hide her coquetry. She 
lies so habitually that she even deceives 
her husband about the money she gives 
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to her shiftless father. Though Tom 
Warder is an unsuspicious, straightforward 
man, he at length loses confidence in 
Becky and leaves her. She goes to her 
father, who telegraphs Warder that Becky 
is dying. When he arrives, Becky refuses 
to act out her part. For once she tells 
the truth and thereby wins her husband 
back. 

Even the reader in his study can see 
that Fitch has a lively sense of humor, 
that he knows how to tell a story in action 
and dialogue, and that his characters 
would be interesting behind the footlights. 
The reader would also feel that Fitch 
kept his eyes on the audience more than 
he did on life. Now that his plays are 
no longer produced, he is losing the great 
reputation that he enjoyed in his life. 

William Vaughn Moody (1869-1910). 
What Fitch lacked was the imaginative 
insight which reveals the permanent 
aspects of human life. Much of this is 
to be found in William Vaughn Moody, 
whose poetry has been reviewed earlier 
in this chapter. He brought to the 
theater a singularly rich outlook on life, 
though his death at the early age of 
forty-two cut short his contribution to 
our drama to two plays. The Faith 
Healer (1909) proved somewhat above 
the public taste. The Great Divide 
(1907), however, captured audiences from 
its first production and has held them, in 
stock company productions, ever since. 
The play presents the conflict between 
the traditional moral standards of the 
Puritans and the freer ideals of the 


West. The first act is among the most 
thrilling in American drama. Ruth 


Jordan, from New England, is left alone 
in her brother’s cabin in southern Arizona. 
She is attacked by three half-drunken 
men, to one of whom, Stephen Ghent, 
she appeals for help against the others. 
Their marriage makes a man of Stephen, 
but Ruth’s conscience troubles her. She 
comes to think of herself as bought by a 
string of gold nuggets. When her baby 
is to be born, she leaves his mountain 
home on the “great divide” and returns 
to her people in Massachusetts. Stephen 
follows her, and in the old-fashioned New 
England sitting-room, where her austere 
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and scrupulous ancestors look down from 
the walls, he wins her to return with him 
to the West. The significance of the 
play lies in this conflict between two 
ways of looking at duty and honor. 
Ruth thinks one must suffer for breaking 
any recognized principle. Stephen Ghent 
is not bound by traditional conceptions 
of conduct. He thinks and acts vigorously 
for himself, and grows to higher levels as 
a result of this independence. He thus 
represents one of the perennial impulses 
of human nature. - 

The Growing Interest in the Drama. 
During these years the theatrical situation 
was gradually changing. By 1910 a second 
syndicate divided control of the houses 
where plays could be shown and thereby 
made it easier for independent managers 
to secure bookings for tours of successful 
plays. At the same time a more intelligent 
interest in drama arose. A “New Theater” 
was established in Chicago in 1906 and 
another in New York in 1909. Both 
failed, but they fostered wide discussion 
of the stage. Courses in play-writing 
were established in several universities. 
In 1905 Percy Mackaye (1875- ) began 
his series of masks, attempting to persuade 
whole communities to take part in produc- 
ing and acting plays. Sanctuary, a Bird 
Masque (1913) was first given at Meriden, 
New Hampshire, to dedicate the bird 
sanctuary of the local club, but it has 
been repeated in many parts of the country 
before a quarter of a million spectators. 
Saint Louis (1914), produced in one of 
the parks of that city, exhibited the 
growth of St. Louis during the hundred 
and fifty years of its history. The per- 
formers numbered seventy-five hundred 
and the spectators half a million. Caliban 
(1916) was part of the celebration in New 
York of the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s 
death. It was a continuation of Shake- 
speare’s The Tempest, and showed, in a vast 
spectacle, the progress of drama from 
ancient Egypt to modern times, and, on an 
inner stage, the most famous scenes from 
Shakespeare’s plays. Twenty-five hun- 
dred performers appeared in the New York 
presentation and twice as many in the 
Boston production. Mackaye wrote many 
plays for the regular theater and devised 
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several other masks, but these three will 
illustrate his contribution to the growing 
interest in drama on the part of the public. 

This interest took a more fruitful form 
in the Little Theater movement. High 
railway fares and the development of the 
moving picture theater at length caused 
fewer and fewer plays to tour the country. 
_ Stock companies arose to reproduce 
locally the reigning Broadway successes, 
but, though they reached their highest 
extension about 1910, they did not satisfy 
the intelligent audiences that were com- 
ing into existence. These devotees banded 
together in various centers to present 
plays, novel in form or serious in thought, 
which the commercial managers would 
not accept. Some of these groups were 
short-lived, but, according to an estimate 
of 1917, they rose in that year to three 
thousand. Two in New York were par- 
ticularly influential in the growth of 
new dramatic literature. In the winter 
of 1915 the Washington Square Players, 
afterwards called the Theater Guild, 
began their career with one-act plays, 
predominantly by untried American play- 
wrights. After a few seasons the company 
produced foreign plays of full length until 
it secured from Sidney Howard and Eugene 
O'Neill native pieces of high quality. Its 
commercial success enabled it in the 
winter of 1927-1928 to send to the large 
cities and the university towns a com- 
pany in a repertoire of its celebrated 
productions. In the summer of 1915 the 
Provincetown Players were organized in 
Provincetown, Massachusetts, largely by 
artists from Greenwich Village in New 
York City. The next year they continued 
in a tiny theater in the Village, confining 
themselves for several seasons to one-act 
plays by American new-comers to the 
theater and later including long plays 
by O’Neill and other home-bred authors. 
Until its final dissolution late in 1929 it 
evinced willingness to experiment with un- 
tried writers and new ideas of stagecraft. 
During these fourteen years it contributed 
more than any other group to the rebirth 
of American drama. 

Eugene O’Neill (1888- Ja @the 
outstanding figure in the new American 
drama is Eugene O'Neill. His father was a 
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By Nickolas Muray 
EUGENE O NEILL 


romantic actor who spent most of his time 
ontheroad. The boy passed his first seven 
years traveling about absorbing the practi- 
cal requirements of the theater, and the 
next eleven going to schools, ending with 
a year at Princeton University. Then 
he tried to satisfy his own romantic 
impulses by expeditions, more or less 
protracted, to Spanish Honduras, Buenos 
Aires, and Durban, South Africa. For 
a time he lived in a cheap sailor’s resort on 
the water front of New York. The family 
had a summer home in Connecticut, which 
gave him an acquaintance with New 
England character. Further experience 
came as a reporter on the New London 
Telegraph. In 1912 he had to stop work 
temporarily because of a threat of tuber- 
culosis. One winter he wrote eight one- 
act plays and two long ones. The next 
he spent in Harvard attending Professor 
Baker’s class in playwriting but producing 
nothing worth remembering. The winter 
of 1915-1916 was passed in New York 
among the artists of Greenwich Village. 
The following summer he became asso- 
ciated with the Provincetown Players both 
as actor and author. 

Bound East for Cardiff (1916), one of 
his first plays for this group, is a simple 
but powerful episode picturing the death 


` character. 
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of a sailor who has fallen into the hold. 
The separate characters in the forecastle of 
the dirty tramp steamer stand out memor- 
ably. The dying man in his fever recalls 
incidents ‘‘travelin’ all over the world 
and never seein’ none of it.” Pathetically 
he confides to his Irish shipmate Driscoll 
a secretly cherished plan to buy a farm 
for the twe far inland. The characters 
create the situation with telling reality. 

After several other one-act plays, O’Neill 
took a long step forward with the full 
length tragedy Beyond the Horizon (1920). 
It depicts an idealist who from boyhood 
has dreamed of finding romance beyond 
the hills of his father’s farm. As he is 
about to leave for a voyage that shall 
satisfy these yearnings, he suddenly gives 
up his plans and marries the girl who he 
thought was engaged to his practical- 
minded brother. It was the mistake of 
his life. We watch his failure as a farmer. 
We hear the continuous nagging of his 
wife. With a deep sympathy we witness 
his death from tuberculosis. He has been 
overcome by forces stronger than the will 
of man. The story moves in the true 
province of drama, the struggle of the 
individual soul. 

From then on O’Neill’s plays probed 
more deeply into the mystery of human 
At the same time he exper- 
imented with dramatic forms at variance 
with the conventional three or four acts 
of Fitch and his contemporaries. In The 
Emperor Jones (1920) he tells the story in 
eight scenes. A negro Pullman porter has 
had to flee from the United States because 
of a murder. Playing on the superstitions 
of the inhabitants of an island in the West 
Indies, he persuades them that he bears 
a charmed life which can be terminated 
only by a silver bullet. By such means 
he has for years maintained an ascendancy 
over them, but as the play opens the 
negroes have revolted. Jones attempts 
to reach the other side of the forest and 
escape. In six scenes we see him gradually 
mastered by the fears that have come 
down to him from generations stretching 
back to the dim jungles along the Congo. 
Having wandered in a circle, in the eighth 
scene he draws near his starting-point 
where he is shot with a silver bullet by 
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the negroes in ambush. The sense of a 
fate too strong to be fought against takes 
one back to the tragedy of the Greeks. 

O’Neill’s imagination seems to be at 
home in any land or age. In Marco 
Millions (1927) he goes back to the 
thirteenth century. As Moody had con- 
trasted the East and West in our own 
country, so O’Neill confronts the material- 
istic West in Marco Polo, the celebrated 
Venetian traveler, with the age-long 
wisdom of the East in Kublai Khan, the 
Emperor of Cathay. Marco Polo as a 
young man penetrates the unknown 
dangers of the Orient in order to gain a 
fortune. His efficiency enables him to 
amass great wealth, but he misses the 
greatest prize. The princess falls in love 
with him, but his blindness to the beauty 
and mystery of life keeps him from guessing 
her love. With the energy and resource- 
fulness that characterize our own business 
enterprises, he conducts the princess from 
China to Persia without ever catching 
a glimpse of her lovely spirit. While she 
dies there of a broken heart, he proceeds, 
a middle-aged merchant, to Venice to 
talk of his “Millions.” This gorgeous 
Eastern romance, rich with all the colors 
and wisdom of the Orient, is yet a satiric 
picture of our own vigorous but narrow 
and stupid pursuit of worldly success. 
Though the scene is in a remote land and 
century, the dialogue reveals the ‘timeless 
depths of the human heart. The atmos 
phere of the play floods the petty motives 
and desires of men with an ironic light. 
In short, O'Neill exhibits in every play 
the imagination necessary to a great 
dramatist. ; 


SUMMARY 


As we look back over this body of poetry 
and drama we are conscious of its growing 
realism, consonant with the tone of the 
fiction reviewed in the last chapter, and 
with the whole main current of our 
literature since 1870. We are also conscious 
of a steady advance in thoughtfulness, 
even though the thought, like all American 
thought today, is troubled and not alto- 
gether clear. The mere prettiness of the 
magazine verse of a generation back is 
less evident now; the theatrical cleverness 
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of Clyde Fitch, efficient “theater” though 
it was, no longer satisfies our best dramatic 
writers. 

Next, we notice in both poetry and 
drama, astonishing advance in power of 
expression. This is apparent not only in 
the writings which are of sufficient quality 
to assure them place, at least for a time, 
in literature, but also in an immense 
amount of writing which is merely for the 
day. The debates of rival schools, the 
intense desire, known in all ages, for new 
and striking ways of saying things, re- 
gardless of whether what is said has any 
value, need not give us concern. Fashions 
and moods change, in our day as in the 
past. At some times we respond to the 
bare stage which Mr. Ben Greet used, a 
generation ago, for presenting Shake- 
spearean plays; at other times we rejoice in 
the magnificent stage settings of the 
Theater Guild, with the opulence of their 
appeal to the imagination. Underneath 
the passing mood, or the fashion of the 
day, are deeper values, having to do, 
mainly, with the meaning of the thing 
the artist is trying to say, the truth of 
what he brings to us, and the honesty of 
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the way in which this meaning and 
this truth are expressed. There is no one 
meaning or truth; there is no one manner 
of expression. 

Those who were fortunate enough to see 
the Theater Guild’s presentation of Mr. 
Heyward’s dramatization of his story, 
Porgy, recognized beyond the quality of 
the acting and the interest of the story 
and the characters, something elemental, 
going deeply into the meaning of life. 
There was the suggestion of the ballads, 
of primitive folkways and superstitions 
and beliefs, of the oneness of humanity, 
whatever the race or color, or the place 
or time. Mr. Heyward finds his material 
in Catfish Row, just as Mr. Frost finds 
it in rural New England. -To this common 
humanity the poet appeals, now as always. 
If he writes only for the few, for the cult, 
he has no influence. But if he gives us 
nothing more than bare transcript, a 
catalogue of things from his notebook, 
he also has no influence, or has it for a 
brief time only. There are overtones of 
suggestion, however realistic the content. 
That is why Shakespeare retains his 
perennial appeal. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


1. What are the three periods of development 
in our poetry 1900-1929? 

2. Account for the popularity of “The Man 
with the Hoe.” What similar material may be 
found in the work of Moody? Have Moody’s 
themes been noticed in earlier American liter- 
ature? 

3. The New Poetry. How do you account 
for the slight reflection of the World War in its 
period? Do you recall any notable poems 
dealing with American or Allied ideals? How 
did Woodrow Wilson give voice to the innate 
democratic idealism of the time? What in his 
philosophy is found in Whitman? 

What literary “revolt” belongs to the period 
1912-19202 Compare, with the emergence of 
new writers aud new themes, the period 1867- 
1871. Do the two periods have anything in 
common? 

Make a list of the chief characteristics of the 
poetry reviewed in the remainder of this section, 
checking what you note with your observations 
as you read the selections. Choose one of these 
poets for special study and report. 


4. Drama. Compare and contrast Fitch 
with O’Neill. Further suggestions for study 
will be found in the notes and questions follow- 
ing the selections. 

5. Some dates, for those who need them. 
1867- The Luck of Roaring Camp, The Cele- 

1871. brated Jumping Frog, Pike County 

Ballads, The Hoosier Schoolmaster, 

inaugurate the new western litera- 

ture. John Muir arrives in Cali- 
fornia and begins My First Summer 
in the Sierras. Booth Tarkington, 

E. A. Robinson, and E. L. Masters 

born. Burroughs’s first book, Wake 

Robin. 

Amy Lowell born. 

Robert Frost born. 

Lanier’s Poems, and Twain’s Tom 
Sawyer. 

Carl Sandburg born. 

Howells’s Lady of the Aroostook and 
Cables Qld Creole Days. Vachel 
Lindsay born. 

Lanier died. 


1874. 
1875. 
1876. 


1878. 
1879. 


1881. 
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1882. 
1884. 


1885. 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890- 
1896. 
1891. 


1892. 


1893. 
1894. 


1895. 
1897. 


1897- 
1901. 


1899. 

1901- 
1902. 

1904. 


1907. 
1910. 


1911. 
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Longfellow and Emerson died. 

Wallace’s Ben Hur. Page’s Marse 
Chan. 

Huckleberry Finn. 
Silas Lapham. 
Lewis. 

Hayne died, and Emily Dickinson. 

Page’s In Ole Virginia. 

O'Neill born. 

Howells’s Hazard of New Fortunes. 

Roosevelts Winning of the West. 


Howells’s Rise of 
Birth of Sinclair 


Melville and Lowell died. Garland’s 
Main-Traveled Roads. 

Edna Millay born. Whitman and 
Whittier died. 

Garland’s Prairie Folks. 

Holmes died. Howells’s A Traveller 
from Altruria. 

Crane’s Red Badge of Courage. 

Robinson’s first poems, Children of the 
Night. Allen’s Choir Invisible. 

Vogue of the historical romance: Hugh 
Wynne, Janice Meredith, Richard 
Carvel, The Crisis. 

The Man with the Hoe. 

Norris’s Octopus and The Pit. 
Harte died, 1902. 

Poems by W. V. Moody. O. Henry’s 
Cabbages and Kings. 

Moody’s Great Divide. 

Garland’s Other Main-Traveled Roads. 
Robinson’s Man Down the River. 
Roosevelts African Game Trails. 
Death of William Vaughn Moody, 
O. Henry, and Mark Twain. 

Wharton’s Ethan Frome. 


Bret 


1912. 


1913. 


1914. 


1915. S 


1916. 


1917. 


1918. 


1920. 


1921. 


1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 


1927. 


1928. 


1929. 


Poetry: A Magazine of Verse. Amy 
Lowell’s first poems, A Dome of Many 
Coloured Glass. 

Lindsay’s General Booth. Frost’s A 
Boy's Will. Joaquin Miller died. 

The World War breaks out. Lindsay’s 
Congo. Frost’s North of Boston. 
Amy Lowell’s Sword Blades and 
Poppy Seeds. Tarkington’s Penrod. 

Masters’s Spoon River Anthology. 

Sandburg’s Chicago Poems.  Frost’s 
Mountain Interval. Robinson’s Man 
Against the Sky. 

America declares war. 
of the Middle Border. 

War ends. Tarkington’s Magnificent 
Ambersons. 

Lewis’s Main Street. Sandburg’s 
Smoke and Steel. O'Neill's Beyond 
the Horizon and Emperor Jones. 


Garland’s Son 


Garland’s Daughter of the Middle 
Border. Robinson’s Collected Poems. 
Burroughs died. 

Lewis’s Babbitt. 


Frost’s New Hampshire. 

Woodrow Wilson died. 

Heyward’s Porgy. Lewis’s Arrowsmith. 

Cather’s Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop. Sandburg’s Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Wilder’s Bridge of San Luis Rey. 
Robinson’s Tristram. Millay’s The 
King’s Henchman. O’Neill’s Marco 
Millions. 

Frost’s West Running Brook. Millay’s 
Buck in the Snow and Other Poems. 

Heyward’s Mamba’s Daughters. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY POETRY 
AND DRAMA 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


MINIVER CHEEVY 


Miniver Cheevy, child of scorn, 

Grew lean while he assailed the seasons; 
He wept that he was ever born, 

And he had reasons. 


Miniver loved the days of old 5 
When swords were bright and steeds 
were prancing; 
The vision of a warrior beld 
Would set him dancing. 


Miniver sighed for what was not, 
And dreamed, and rested from his labors; 
He dreamed of Thebes and Camelot, 11 
And Priam’s neighbors. 


Miniver mourned the ripe renown 
That made so many a name so fragrant; 
He mourned Romance, now on the town, 15 
And Art, a vagrant. 


Miniver loved the Medici, 
Albeit he had never seen one; 
He would have sinned incessantly 
Could he have been one. 20 


Miniver cursed the commonplace 

And eyed a khaki suit with loathing: 
He missed the medieval grace 

Of iron clothing. 


Miniver scorned the gold he sought, 25 
But sore annoyed was he without it; 
Miniver thought, and thought, and thought, 

And thought about it. 


11. Thebes, an ancient city of Greece, the home of 
many myths. Camelot, the capital of Arthur’s kingdom 
in Britain. 12. Priam, the last king of Troy, killed in the 
Trojan War. His neighbors were the conquering Greeks. 
15. on the town, a pauper. 17. Medici, a powertul 
family in Florence during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries. Some of its members were noted for 
their wickedness. 


Miniver Cheevy, born too late, 

Scratched his head and kept on thinking; 
Miniver coughed, and called it fate, 

And kept on drinking. 32 


UNCLE ANANIAS 


His words were magic and his heart was 
true, 

And everywhere he wandered he was 
| blessed. 

Out of all ancient men my childhood knew 
I choose him and I mark him for the best. 

Of all authoritative liars, too, 5 
I crown him loveliest. 


How fondly I remember the delight 
That always glorified him in the spring; 
The joyous courage and the benedight 
Profusion of his faith in everything! 10 
He was a good old man, and it was right 
That he should have his fling. 


And often, underneath the apple-trees, 
When we surprised him in the summer 
time, 14 
With what superb magnificence and ease 
He sinned enough to make the day 
sublime! 
And if he liked us there about his knees, 
Truly it was no crime. 


All summer long we loved him for the same 
Perennial inspiration of his lies; 20 
And when russet wealth of autumn came, 
There flew but fairer visions to our eyes 
Multiple, tropical, winged with a feathery 
flame, 
Like birds of paradise. 24 


9. benedight, blessed. 
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So to the sheltered end of many a year 
He charmed the seasons out with 
pageantry, 
Wearing upon his forehead, with no fear, 
The laurel of approved iniquity. 
And every child who knew him, far or 
near, 
Did love him faithfully. 30 


THE MASTER 


A flying word from here and there 

Had sown the name at which we sneered, 
But soon the name was everywhere, 

To be reviled and then revered— 

A presence to be loved and feared, 5 
We cannot hide it, or deny 

That we, the gentlemen who jeered, 

May be forgotten by and by. 


He came when days were perilous, 

And hearts of men were sore beguiled; 10 
And having made his note of us, 

He pondered and was reconciled. 

Was ever master yet so mild 

As he, and so untamable? 

We doubted, even when he smiled, 15 
Not knowing what he knew so well. 


He knew that undeceiving fate 

Would shame us whom he served unsought; 
He knew that he must wince and wait— 
The jest of those for whom he fought; 20 
He knew devoutly what he thought 

Of us and of our ridicule; 

He knew that we must all be taught 

Like little children in a school. 


We gave a glamour to the task 25 
That he encountered and saw through; 
But little of us did he ask, 

And little did we ever do. 

And what appears if we review 29 
The season when we railed and chaffed?— 
It is the face of one who knew 

That we were learning while we laughed. 


The face that in our vision feels 

Again the venom that we flung, 
Transfigured, to the world reveals 35 
The vigilance to which we clung. 

Shrewd, hallowed, harassed, and among 
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The mysteries that are untold— 
The face we see was never young, 
Nor could it ever have been old. 40 


For he, to whom we have applied 

Our shopman’s test of age and worth, 

Was elemental when he died, 

As he was ancient at his birth; 

The saddest among kings of earth, 45 
Bowed with a galling crown, this man 

Met rancor with a cryptic mirth, 
Laconic—and Olympian. 


The love, the grandeur, and the fame 

Are bounded by the world alone; 50 
The calm, the smoldering, and the flame 
Of awful patience were his own; 

With him they are forever flown 

Past all our fond self-shadowings, 
Wherewith we cumber the Unknown 55 
As with inept, Icarian wings. 


For we were not as other men; 

*T was ours to soar and his to see; 

But we are coming down again, 

And we shall come down pleasantly; 60 
Nor shall we longer disagree 

On what it is to be sublime, 

But flourish in our perigee 

And have one Titan at a time. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


Miniver Cheevy. 1. The power to paint a 
complete portrait in thirty-two lines is rare; 
yet in this poem we have an indolent, futile, 
and selfish character drawn to the life. It 
presents the not uncommon spectacle of a weak 
pessimist who finds satisfaction in dwelling on 
the beauty and delights of olden days. The 
more he deplores the passing of romance, the 
more clearly he shows his lack of all manly 
qualities. 

2. Why is Miniver called a “child of scorn”? 
Is he industrious or idle? Is he cheerful or 
cynical? What beauty does he find in myth 
and romance? Always quote lines to support 
your views. 

3. Has Miniver’s acquaintance with legends 
of ancient or medieval times done him any 
good? Why, or why not? How does he recon- 
cile himself to the workaday world of the 
present? Does the reading of romance make 
you discontented and averse to work? Be 
specific. 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


Unele Ananias. 1. A quite different charac- 
ter from Miniver Cheevy is delineated with 
equal skill in these five stanzas. Perhaps you 
have known an old man who was always telling 
of his youthful exploits; perhaps the adventures 
he told of were so wonderful that you disbelieved 
even as you marveled. Besides his fertile 
imagination, the old man whom Robinson here 
portrays had a very sunny disposition and a 
real love for children. Among mature. people 
he was evidently regarded as a lazy good-for- 
nothing. 

2. What kind of character do you expect from 
the first two lines? Why? What is an “author- 
itative liar”? 

3. What lines show that Uncle Ananias was 
an incurable optimist? What kind of “fling” 
did he enjoy? How did he “sin” in the summer- 
time? Why are his stories called “pageantry”? 

4. Find as many points of contrast as you can 
between Uncle Ananias and Miniver Cheevy. 
Illustrate each by quotations. 

The Master. 1. Here Robinson paints an 
historical portrait, the portrait of Lincoln. 
But he paints him as he was seen by his con- 
temporaries. The poem is supposed to have 
been written not long after the Civil War. 
The speaker, a cultivated but scornful inhabi- 
tant of the East, can remember the first rumors 
from the West about Lincoln’s awkward ap- 
pearance. He remembers the doubts of Lin- 
coln’s ability even after he entered the White 
House. He had watched the great leader, seen 
his ability to control men, to get his policies 
carried out even against strong opposition. 
After the assassination. this critic, who was 
scornful during Lincoln’s lifetime, recognizes 
the genius of the lonely, uncouth statesman. 
He uses three classical allusions to convey this 
new understanding. To call Lincoln’s humor 
Olympian means that it rises above all that is 
petty or mean; Mount Olympus was the abode 
of the gods in Greek mythology. This is one 
side. On the other is the speaker’s contempt 
for his own blindness. He compares those who 
despised Lincoln, including himself, with Icarus. 
Icarus, in Greek myth, had boundless self- 
confidence. He had a pair of wings made of 
wax; with them he thought he could fly any- 
where. But he got too near the sun; his wings 
melted, and he fell into the Icarian Sea and was 
drowned. The speaker’s conclusion is that 
Lincoln was one of those rare figures who tower 
above the other men of their age. He compares 
him with a Titan, one of the race of giants in 
Greek mythology who first inhabited the earth. 
As the speaker and those who sat with him in 
the seats of the scornful sink into oblivion, the 
surpassing greatness of Lincoln becomes more 
and more evident. 
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2. What are the chief characteristics of 
Lincoln that appear in this poem? Quote lines 
or phrases that bring out these qualities. What 
is the final estimate of Lincoln? In what re- 
spects does this agree with the estimate you 
formed while studying the selections from 
Lincoln on pages 438-469? 

3. What are the characteristics of the speaker? 
How often is his sense of superiority mentioned? 
Was he well educated? What is his final 
opinion of himself? What has brought him to 
this opinion? 

4. What meters does Robinson use? Does he 
invert or twist his phrases to fit the meter? 
Is his diction as simple as Emily Dickinson’s? 
Does he use “poetic” figures of speech? 

Further Reading. Reports should be made 
in class on Robinson’s three poems dealing with 
the Arthurian legend: Merlin, Lancelot, and 
Tristram (the conclusion to Tristram is printed 
on pages 645-648). Each report should summa- 
rize the story that runs through the poem being 
reported. Is there any of the magical or fairy- 
tale element that other Arthurian poems dwell 
on? (You might compare with Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King on this point.) What passages 
seem most beautiful to you? Which most tragic? 
Which most pathetic? 


From TRISTRAM* 


And peace, that lay so heavy and dark 

That night on Cornwall, lay as dark that 
night 

On Brittany, where Isolt of the white hands 

Sat watching, as Mark had watched, a 


silent sea 
That was all stars and darkness. She was 
looking 5 


With her gray eyes again, in her old way, 
Into the north, and for she knew not what 
Tonight. She was not looking for a ship, 
And there was no ship coming. Yet there 


she sat, 
And long into the night she sat there, 
looking 10 


Away into the darkness to the north, 

Where there was only darkness, and more 
stars. 

No ship was coming that night to Brittany 

From Cornwall. There was time enough 
for ships; 


*From Edwin Arlington Robinson's Tristram. Reprinted 
by permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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And when one came at last, with Gouver- 
nail, 15 

Alone, she had seen in him the end of 
waiting, 


Before her father’s eyes and his bowed head 
Confirmed her sight and sense. 


King Howel paused, 

Like one who shifts a grievous weight he 

carries, 20 

Hoping always in vain to make it lighter, 
And after gazing at the large gray eyes 

In the wan face before him, would have 


spoken, 

But no speech came. Dimly from where 
he was, 

Through mist that filled his eyes, he 
pictured her 25 


More as a white and lovely thing to kill 
With words than as a woman who was 
waiting 
truth already told. 
child!” 
He faltered, and because he was her father, 
His anguish for the blow that he was 
giving 30 
Felt the blow first for her. 


For “Tsolt—my 


“You are so kind 
To me, my father,” she said softly to him, 
“That you will hold behind you now the 
knife 
You bring with you, first having let me 
see it. 35 
You are too kind. I said then to Gawaine 
That he would not come back. Tristram 
is dead. 
So—tell me all there is. I shall not die. 
I have died too many times already for that. 
I shall not ever die. Where was he, 
father?” 40 
Her face was whiter and her large gray eyes 
Glimmered with tears that waited. 


He told her then 
A tale, by Gouvernail and himself twice- 
tempered, 
Of Tristram on his way to Brittany, 45 
Having seen that other Isolt, by Mark’s 
reprieve, 
Only once more before she was to die. 
It was an insane sort of kinsman, Andred, 
Not Mark, who slew him in a jealous hate; 
All which was nebulously true enough 50 
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To serve, her father trusted, willing to leave 

The rest of it unheard, whatever it was, 

For time to bury and melt. With Tristram 
dead, 

This child of his, with her gray eyes that 
saw 

So much, seeing so far, might one day see 55 

A reason to live without him—which, to 
him, 

Her father, was not so hard as to conceive 

A reason for man’s once having and leaving 
her. 

That night the King prayed heaven to 
make her see, 

And in the morning found his child 
asleep— 60 

After a night of tears and stifled words, 

They told him. She had made almost no 
sound 

That whole night; and for many a day to 
follow 

She made almost no sound. 


One afternoon 65 
Her father found her by the sea, alone, 
Where the cold waves that rolled along 


the sand 

Were saying to her unceasingly, ‘“Tris- 
tram— 

Tristram.” She heard them and was 


unaware 

That they had uttered once another name 70 

For Tristram’s ears. She did not know 
of that, 

More than a woman or man today may 
know 

What women or men may hear when 
someone says 

Familiar things forgotten, and did not see 

Her father until she turned, hearing him 
speak: 75 


“Two years ago it was that he came here 
To make you his unhappy wife, my child, 
Telling you then, and in a thousand ways, 
Without the need of language, that his love 
Was far from here. His willingness and 
my wish 80 
Were more to save you then, so I believed, 
Than to deceive you. You were not 
deceived; 
And you are as far now from all deception, 
Or living need of it. You are not going 
On always with a ghost for company, 85 
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Until you die. If you do so, my way, 

Which cannot be a long way now, may still 

Be more than yours. If Tristram were 
alive, 

You would be Tristram’s queen, and the 
world’s eyes 

And mind would be content, seeing it so. 90 

But he is dead, and you have dreamed too 


long, 

Partly because your dream was partly 
UC 

Which was the worst of all, but yet a 
dream. 

Now it is time for those large solemn eyes 

Of yours to open slowly, and to see 95 


Before them, not behind. Tristram is dead, 

And you are a king’s daughter, fairer than 
fame 

Has told—which are two seeds for you to 
plant 

In your wise little head as in a garden, 

Letting me see what grows. We pay for 
dreams 100 

In waking out of them, and we forget 

As much as needs forgetting. Im not a 
king 

With you; I am a father and a man— 

A man not over wise or over foolish, 

Who has not long to live, and has one 
child 105 

To be his life when he is gone from here. 

You will be Queen some day, if you will 
live, 

My child, and all you are will shine for me. 

You are my life, and I must live in you. 

Kings that are marked with nothing else 
than honor 110 

Are not remembered long.” 


“I shall be Queen 
Of Here or There, may be—sometime,” 
she said; 
“And as for dreaming, you might hesitate 
In shaking me too soon out of my sleep 115 
In which Pm walking. Am I doing so ill 
To dream a little, if dreams will help me 
now? 
You are not educating me, my father, 
When you would seize too soon, for my 
improvement, 
All that I have. You are the dreamer 
now. 120 
You are not playing today with the same 
child 
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Whose dream amused you once when you 
supposed 

That she was learning wisdom at your 
knees. 

Wisdom was never learned at any knees, 

Not even a father’s, and that father a 
king. 125 

If I am wiser now than while I waited 

For Tristram coming, knowing that he 
would come, 

I may not wait so long for Tristram going, 

For he will never go. I am not one 

Who must have everything, yet I must 
have 130 

My dreams if I must live, for they are mine. 

Wisdom is not one word and then another, 

Till words are like dry leaves under a tree; 

Wisdom is like a dawn that comes up 
slowly 

Out of an unknown ocean.” 135 


“And goes down 
Sometimes,” the king said, “into the same 


ocean. 

You live still in the night, and are not 
ready 

For the new dawn. When the dawn comes, 
my child, 


You will forget. No, you will not forget,140 

But you will change. There are no mortal 
houses 

That are so providently 
fastened 

As to keep change and death from coming 
in. 

Tristram is dead, and change is at your 


barred and 


door. 
Two years have made you more than two 
years older, 145 


And you must change.” 


“The dawn has come,” she said, 

“And wisdom will come with it. If it sinks 
Away from me, and into night again— 
Then I shall be alone, and I shall die. 150 
But I shall never be all alone—not now; 
And I shall know there was a fate more 

swift 
Than yours or mine that hurried him 

farther on 


Than we are yet. I would have been the 


world 
And heaven to Tristram, and was nothing 
to him; 155 
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. And that was why the night came down so 
dark 

On me when Tristram died. But there 
was always 

Attending him an almost visible doom 

That I see now; and while he moved and 
looked 

As one too mighty and too secure to die, 160 

He was not mingled and equipped to live 

Very long. It was not earth in him that 
burned 

Itself to death; and she that died for him 


Must have been more than earth. If he 
had lived, 

He would have pitied me and smiled at 
me, 165 

And he would always have been kind to 
me— 

If he had lived; and I should not have 
known, 


Not even when in his arms, how far away 
He was from me. Now, when I cannot 


sleep, 
Thinking of him, I shall know where he 
S 170 


King Howel shook his head. ‘“‘Thank God, 
my child, 

That I was wise enough never to thwart you 

When you were never a child. If that 
was wisdom, 

Say on my tomb that I was a wise man.” 

He laid his hands upon her sun-touched 
hair, 175 

Which in Gawaine’s appraisal had no color 

That was a name, and saying no more 
to her 

While he stood looking into her gray eyes, 

He smiled, like one with nothing else to do; 

And with a backward glance unsatisfied, 180 

He walked away. 


Tsolt of the white hands, 
Isolt with her gray eyes and her white face, 
Still gazed across the water to the north 
But not now for a ship. Were ships to 
come, 185 
No fleet of them could hold a golden cargo 
That would be worth one agate that was 
hers— 
One toy that he had given her long ago, 
And long ago forgotten. Yet there she 
gazed 
Across the water, over the white waves, 190 
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Upon a castle that she had never seen, 

And would not see, save as a phantom 
shape 

Against a phantom sky. 
there, 

She thought, but not with her. 
died there, 

But not for her. 


He had been 
He had 


He had not thought of 


her, 195 
Perhaps, and that was strange. He had 
been all, 


And would be always all there was for her, 
And he had not come back to her alive, 
Not even to go again. It was like that 
For women, sometimes, and might be so 


too often 200 

For women like her. She hoped there were 
not many 

Of them, or many of them to be, not know- 
ing 

More about that than about waves and 
foam, 

And white birds everywhere, flying, and 
flying; 

Alone, with her white face and her gray 
eyes, 205 


She watched them there till even her 
thoughts were white, 

And there was nothing alive but white birds 
flying, 

Flying, and always flying, and still flying, 

And the white sunlight flashing on the sea. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1. This passage is the climax of Robinson’s 
greatest narrative poem. To understand it, 
you should know something about the characters 
and the preceding events. The subject is a love 
story which poet after poet has told in successive 
ages in many different lands. Our poet, how- 
ever, goes back only to Sir Thomas Malory 
(died 1470), whose prose collection, Morte 
d Arthur, has become the chief treasury of the 
whole Arthurian legend. 

2. The scene of Robinson’s poem begins, 
as it ends, in Brittany in northwestern France. 
Isolt of Brittany (“Isolt of the White Hands”) 
is the daughter of King Howel. She is looking 
for a ship that may bring back Tristram, the 
famous knight of King Arthur’s Round Table. 
Years ago, in her childhood, he had visited her 
father, giving her an agate and jestingly re- 
marking that he would some day return. Later 
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he did return to marry her, but first we are 
told of another Isolt—Isolt of Ireland. 

At the very moment that Isolt of the White 
Hands is gazing northward across the English 
Channel, Tristram is standing under the wall 
of the castle of his uncle, King Mark, at Tintagel 
in Cornwall, England. Gouvernail, the faithful 
old knight who is Tristram’s inseparable com- 
panion, brings him word that King Mark misses 
him at the wedding feast in the hall above. 
King Mark has just been married to Tsolt of 
Ireland, whom Tristram has brought across 
the sea to be his uncle’s bride. Soon Isolt 
herself comes down to talk with him. The two 
had fallen deeply, desperately in love with each 
other during the voyage from Ireland to 
England. Their conversation is interrupted by 
Andred, a kinsman of King Mark’s, who tries 
to kill Tristram. Drawn by the disturbance, 
King Mark himself comes down and banishes 
Tristram from Cornwall. 

After a time the famous hero fights a war 
for King Howel and marries his daughter, Isolt 
of the White Hands. Two years later Gawaine 
comes from Camelot, bearing a message from 
King Arthur, who wishes to make Tristram a 
knight of the Round Table. Soon after his 
departure from Isolt, Tristram enters the order 
and receives from Lancelot his castle, Joyous 
Gard. There for one summer, while King Mark 
is in prison, he lives in bliss with Isolt of Ireland. 
Returning late one day to the castle, he dis- 
covers that King Mark has been released and 
has taken Isolt back to Tintagel with him. 
When Tristram reaches Tintagel, his uncle 
receives him, but while he is talking to Isolt, 
Andred slips up behind him and stabs him. 
Mark sits there on the parapet, musing on the 
mystery of life. The passage below, which 
closes the poem, takes the reader back to Brit- 
tany and shows him Isolt of the White Hands 
at the very moment when Tristram has passed 
beyond either love or hate. 

3. In addition to the above outline of the 
story, you should bear in mind the kinds of 
character that Robinson portrays in the poem. 
King Howel, quite unlike the dominating ruler 
of the middle ages, is as patient and sympa- 
thetic as a modern father. His daughter Isolt 
is a devoted, adoring soul; yet she has a clear 
mind of her own and is not afraid to argue for 
her own way of looking at persons and events. 
She is as clear-headed as a college girl of today. 
At the same time she is an ideal character, 
without the distinctive outlook of any one age. 
Into her disposition enters no jealousy or 
revenge. Once having loved Tristram, she can 
never take his image out of her heart. Even the 
conviction that he did not love her cannot 
shake the sad constancy of her nature. She 
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lacks the eagerness and intensity and whole- 
souled passion that had made Isolt of Ireland 
the darling of Tristram’s heart. She is a quiet 
woman, cherishing the least tokens of affection 
from her idol, yet not deluding herself into the 
belief that he returned her love. This unselfish 
fidelity gives to her fate a tragic nobility, lifting 
it into the haunting beauty of a truly poetic 
conception. 


QuESTIONS AND Topics 


1. What did Isolt guess when she saw Gou- 
vernail arrive alone? Why did her father 
hesitate to tell her the news Gouvernail had 
brought? 

2. How did Isolt know that Tristram was 
dead? In what sense had she died before? 
What hope concerning her did King Howel 
cherish? Why doesn’t she burst out weeping? 

3. What action shows that her whole mind 
and soul are wrapped up in Tristram? Did she 
believe that he loved her? Why did her father 
think his life (“way”) might be longer (“more”) 
than hers? What development in the future 
did he try to get her to look forward to? 

4. Why does she call her dream of Tristram’s 
love “All that I have”? What does she mean 
by saying that Tristram “will never go”? What 
is implied by comparing words to “dry leaves 
under a tree’? What is suggested by com- 
paring wisdom to “a dawn”? 

5. Why does the King think that wisdom will 
cause her to change? What change do you sup- 
pose has come over her in the last two years? 

6. What comfort does Isolt get from knowing 
that Tristram is in the next world? How does 
she explain her own deep grief on learning of 
his death? In what way does the knowledge 
that he loved another seem now to give her 
wisdom? Why does the King think her ob- 
stinate? 

7. What castle did Isolt see in her dreams? 
What sad difference between Tristram and her 
did she dwell on? What type of woman is she? 
How is the state of confusion in her mind 
pictured for us by the poet? 


REVIEW 


Compare the selection from Tristram with 
the other poems by Robinson printed on pages 
643-644. Does it express more or less feeling 
than they? Quote passages to support your 
opinion. Are the characters presented as 
clearly as in the shorter poems? Quote illustra- 
tive passages. Is the language here simpler or 
more obscure than in the short poems? Cite 
sentences to show what you have in mind. 
What features of the poem would prove to you 
that it is by Robinson rather than by some 


other poet? 
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ROBERT FROST 


THE DEATH OF THE HIRED MAN 


Mary sat musing on the lamp-flame at the 
_ table 
Waiting for Warren. When she heard his step 
She ran on tiptoe down the darkened 
passage 
To meet him in the doorway with the news 
And put him on his guard. “Silas is back.” 
She pushed him outward with her through 
the door 6 
And shut it after her. “Be kind,” she said. 
She took the market things from Warren’s 
arms 
And set them on the porch, then drew him 
down 
To sit beside her on the wooden steps. 10 


“When was I ever anything but kind to 

him? 

But Pll not have the fellow back,” he said. 

“I told him so last haying, didn’t I? 

‘Tf he Jeft then,’ I said, ‘that ended it.’ 

What good is he? Who else will harbor him 

At his age for the little he can do? 16 

What help he is there’s no depending on. 

Off he goes always when I need him most. 

‘He thinks he ought to earn a little pay, 

Enough at least to buy tobacco with, 20 

So he won’t have to beg and be beholden.’ 

‘All right,’ I say, ‘I can’t afford to pay 

Any fixed wages, though I wish I could.’ 

‘Someone else can.’ ‘Then someone else 
will have to.’ 

I shouldn’t mind his bettering himself 25 

If that was what it was. You can be cer- 
tain, 

When he begins like that, there’s someone 
at him 

Trying to coax him off with pocket-money— 

In haying time, when any help is scarce. 

In winter he comes back to us. I’m done.” 


“Sh! not so loud—he’ll hear you,” Mary 
said. 31 


“I want him to—he’ll have to soon or late.” 


“He’s worn out. He’s asleep beside the 


stove. 
When I came up from Rowe’s I found him 
here, 34 


Huddled against the barn-door fast asleep, 


A miserable sight, and frightening, too— 

You needn’t smile—I didn’t recognize 
him— 

I wasn’t looking for him—and he’s changed. 

Wait till you see.” 


“Where did you say he’d been?” 


“He didn’t say. I dragged him to the 


house, 40 
And gave him tea and tried to make him 
smoke. 


I tried to make him talk about his travels. 
Nothing would do—he just kept nodding 
off.” 


“What did he say? Did he say anything?” 


“But little.” 


“Anything? Mary, confess 45 
He said he’d come to ditch the meadow 
for me.” 


“Warren”? 
“But did he? I just want to know.” 


“Of course he did. What would you have 
him say? 

Surely you wouldn’t grudge the poor old 
man 

Some humble way to save his self-respect. 

He added, if you really care to know, 51 

He meant to clear the upper pasture, too. 

That sounds like something you have 
heard before? 

Warren, I wish you could have heard the 
way 

He jumbled everything. I stopped to look 

Two or three times—he made me feel so 
queer— 56 

To see if he was talking in his sleep. 


“He ran on Harold Wilson—you remem- 
ber— 

The boy you had in haying four years since. 

He’s finished school, and teaching in his 
college. 60 

Silas declares you'll have to get him back. 

He says they two will make a team for 
work— 

Between them they will lay this farm as 
smooth! 
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The way he mixed that in with other things. 
He thinks young Wilson a likely lad, 
though daft 65 
On education—you know how they fought 
All through July under the blazing sun, 
Silas up on the cart to build the load, 
Harold along beside to pitch it on.” 


“Yes, I took care to keep well out of ear- 
shot.” 70 


“Well, those days trouble Silas like a 
dream. 

You wouldn’t think they would. How some 
things linger! 

Harold’s young college boy’s assurance 
piqued him. 

After so many years he still keeps finding 

Good arguments he sees he might have 
used. 75 

I sympathize. I know just how it feels 

To think of the right thing to say too late. 

Harold’s associated in his mind with Latin. 

He asked me what I thought of Harold’s 
saying 

He studied Latin like the violin 

Because he liked it—that an argument! 

He said he couldn’t make the boy believe 

He could find water with a hazel prong— 

Which showed how much good school had 
ever done him. 

He wanted to go over that. But most of all / 

He thinks if he could have another | 
chance ; 

To teach him how to build a load of hay —” 
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“I know, that’s Silas’ one accomplishment. 

He bundles every forkful in its place, 

And tags and numbers it for future refer- 
ence, 90 

So he can find and easily dislodge it 

In the unloading. Silas does that well. 

He takes it out in bundles like big birds’ 
nests. 

You never see him standing on the hay 

He’s trying to lift, straining to lift him- 
selta 95 


“He thinks if he could teach him that, 
he’d be 

Some good perhaps to someone in the 
world. 

He hates to see a boy the fool of books. 

Poor Silas, so concerned for other folk, 
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And nothing to look backward to with 

pride, 100 
And nothing to look forward to with hope, 
So now and never any different.” 


Part of a moon was falling down the west, 
Dragging the whole sky with it to the hills. 
Its light poured softly in her lap. She saw 
And spread her apron to it. She put out 
her hand 106 
Among the harp-like morning-glory strings, 
Taut with the dew from garden bed to 
eaves, 
As if she played unheard the tenderness 
That wrought on him beside her in the 
night. i110 
“Warren,” she said, “he has come home to 
die; 
You needn’t be afraid he’ll leave you this 
time.” 


“Home,” he mocked gently. 


“Yes, what else but home? 
It all depends on what you mean by home. 
Of course he’s nothing to us, any more 115 
Than was the hound that came a stranger 
to us 
Out of the woods, worn out upon the trail.” 
f = 
“Home is the place where, when you have 
to go there, 
They have to take you in.” 


“I should have called it 
Something you somehow haven't to de- 
serve.” 120 


Warren leaned out and took a step or two, 
Picked up alittle stick, and brought it back 
And broke it in his hand and tossed it by. 
“Silas has better claim on us, you think, 
Than on his brother? Thirteen little miles 
As the road winds would bring him to his 
door. 126 
Silas has walked that far no doubt today. 
Why didn’t he go there? His brother’s 
rich, 
A somebody—director in the bank.” 
“He never told us that.” 
“We know it though.” 


130 


“J think his brother ought to help, of 
course. 
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Tl see to that if there is need. He ought 
of right 

To take him in, and might be willing to— 
He may be better than appearances. 134 
But have some pity on Silas. Do you think 
If he’d had any pride in claiming kin 

Or anything he looked for from his brother, 
He’d keep so still about him all this time?” 


“I wonder what’s between them.” 


“I can tell you. 
Silas is what he is—we wouldn’t mind 
him— 140 
But just the kind that kinsfolk can’t abide. 
He never did a thing so very bad. 
He don’t know why he isn’t quite as good 
As anyone. He won’t be made ashamed 
To please his brother, worthless though 
he is.” 145 


“I can’t think Si ever hurt anyone.” 


“No, but he hurt my heart the way he lay 

And rolled his old head on that sharp- 
edged chair-back. 

He wouldn’t let me put him on the lounge. 

You must go in and see what you can do. 150 

I made the bed up for him there tonight. 

You'll be surprised at him—how much he’s 
broken. 

His working days are done; I’m sure of it.” 


“Td not be in a hurry to say that.” 


“T haven’t been. Go, look, see for yourself. 
But, Warren, please remember how it is: 156 
He’s come to help you ditch the meadow. 
He has a plan. You mustn’t Jaugh at him. 
He may not speak of it, and then he may. 
IIl sit and see if that small sailing cloud 
Will hit or miss the moon.” 161 


It hi the moon. 

Then there were three there, making a 
dim row, 

The moon, the little silver cloud, and she. 

Warren returned—too soon, it seemed to 


her, 
Slipped to her side, caught up her hand, 
and waited. 165 


“Warren,” she questioned. 


“Dead,” was all he answered. 
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MENDING WALL 


Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 
That sends the frozen ground-swell under it, 
And spills the upper bowlders in the sun; 
And makes gaps even two can pass abreast. 
The work of hunters is another thing: 5 
I have come after them and made repair 
Where they have left not one stone on stone, 
But they would have the rabbit out of 


hiding, 

To please the yelping dogs. The gaps I 
mean, 

No one has seen them made or heard them 
made, 10 

But at spring mending-time we find them 
there. 


I let my neighbor know beyond the hill; 

And on a day we meet to walk the line 

And set the wall between us once again. 

We keep the wall between us as we go. 15 

To each the bowlders that have fallen to 
each. 

And some are loaves and some so nearly 
balls 

We have to use a spell to make them 


balance: 

“Stay where you are until our backs are 
turned!” 

We wear our fingers rough with handling 
them. 20 


Oh, just another kind of outdoor game, 

One on a side. It comes to little more; 

There where it is we do not need the wall— 

He is all pine and I am apple orchard. 

My apple trees will never get across 25 

And eat the cones under his pines, I tell 
him. 

He only says, “Good fences make good 
neighbors.” 

Spring is the mischief in me, and I wonder 

If I could put a notion in his head: 

“Why do they make good neighbors? 


Isn’t it 30 
Where there are cows? But here there are 
no cows. 


Before I built a wall I’d ask to know 
What I was walling in or walling out, 
And to whom I was like to give offense. 
Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 
That wants it down.” I could say “Elves” 
to him, 36 
But it’s not elves exactly, and I’d rather 
He said it for himself. I see him there 
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Bringing a stone grasped firmly by the top 
In each hand, like an old-stone savage, 
armed. 40 
He moves in darkness as it seems to me, 
Not of woods only and the shade of trees. 
He will not go behind his father’s saying, 
And he likes having thought of it so well 
He says again, “Good fences make good 
neighbors.” 45 


THE WOOD-PILE 


Out walking in the frozen swamp one gray 
day 

I paused and said, “I will turn back from 
here. 

No, I will go on farther—and we shall see.” 

The hard snow held me, save where now 


and then 
One foot went down. The view was all in 
lines 5 


Straight up and down of tall, slim trees 

Too much alike to mark or name a place 
by 

So as to say for certain I was here 

Or somewhere else; I was just far from 


home. 
A small bird flew before me. He was 
careful 10 


To put a tree between us when he lighted, 
And say no word to tell me who he was 
Who was so foolish as to think what he 


thought. 
He thought that I was after him for a 
feather— 14 


The white one in his tail; like one who takes 

Everything said as personal to himself. 

One flight out sideways would have un- 
deceived him. 

And then there was a pile of wood for which 

I forgot him and let his little fear 19 

Carry him off the way I might have gone, 

Without so much as wishing him good- 
night. 

He went behind it to make his last stand. 

It was a cord of maple, cut and split 

And piled—and measured, four by four 


by eight. 
And not another like it could I see. 25 
No runner tracks in this year’s snow looped 
near it. 


And it was older sure than this year’s 
cutting, 


Or even last year’s or the year’s before. 
The wood was gray and the bark warping 
off it 
And the pile somewhat sunken. Clematis 
Had wound strings round and round it 
like a bundle. 31 
What held it, though, on one side was a tree 
Still growing, and on one a stake and prop, 
These latter about to fall. I thought that 


only 
Someone who lived in turning to fresh 
tasks 35 


Could so forget his handiwork on which 

He spent himself, the labor of his ax, 

And leave it there far from a useful fire- 
place 

To warm the frozen swamp as best it could 

With the slow, smokeless burning of decay. 


BIRCHES 


When I see birches bend to left and right 
Across the line of straighter, darker trees, 
I like to think some boy’s been swinging 
them. 
But swinging doesn’t bend them down to 
stay. 
Ice-storms do that. Often you must have 
seen them 5 
Loaded with ice a sunny winter morning 
After a rain. They click upon themselves 
As the breeze rises, and turn many-colored 
As the stir cracks and crazes their enamel. 
Soon the sun’s warmth makes them shed 


crystal shells 10 
Shattering and avalanching on the snow- 
Crust 


Such heaps of broken glass to sweep away 

You’d think the inner dome of heaven 
has fallen. 

They are dragged to the withered bracken 
by the load, 

And they seem not to break; though once 
they are bowed 15 

So low for long, they never right them- 
selves; 

You may see their trunks arching in the 
woods 

Years afterwards, trailing their leaves on 
the ground 

Like girls on hands and knees that throw 
their hair 
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Before them over their heads to dry in the 
sun. 20 

But I was going to say when Truth broke 
in 

With all her matter-of-fact about the ice- 
storm 

(Now am I free to be poetical?) 

I should prefer to have some boy bend 
them 24 

As he went out and in to fetch the cows— 

Some boy too far from town to learn base- 
ball, 

Whose only play was what he found him- 
self, 

Summer or winter, and could play alone. 

One by one he subdued his father’s trees 

By riding them down over and over again 30 

Until he took the stiffness out of them, 

And not one but hung limp, not one was 
left 

For him to conquer. He learned all there was 

To learn about not launching out too soon 


And so not carrying the tree away 35 
Clear to the ground. He always kept his 
poise 


To the top branches, climbing carefully 

With the same pains you use to fill a cup 

Up to the brim, and even above the brim. 

Then he flung outward, feet first, with a 
swish, 40 

Kicking his way down through the air to 
the ground. 


So was I once myself a swinger of birches 
And so I dream of going back to be. 
It’s when I’m weary of considerations, 
And life is too much like a pathless wood 
Where your face burns and tickles with 
the cobwebs 46 
Broken across it, and one eye is weeping 
From a twig’s having lashed across it 
open. 
Id like to get away from earth awhile 
And then come back to it and begin 
over. 50 
May no fate willfully misunderstand me 
And half grant what I wish and snatch me 
away 
Not to return. 
for love; 
I don’t know where it’s likely to go better. 
Td like to go by climbing a birch-tree, 55 
And climb black branches up a snow-white 


trunk 


Earth’s the right place 
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Toward heaven, till the tree could bear no 
more, 

But dipped its top and set me down again. 

That would be good both going and com- 
ing back. 

One could do worse than be a swinger of 
birches. 


A PECK OF GOLD 


Dust always blowing about the town, 
Except when sea-fog laid it down, 
And I was one of the children told 
Some of the blowing dust was gold. 


All the dust the wind blew high 
Appeared like gold in the sunset sky, 
But I was one of the children told 
Some of the dust was really gold. 


Such was life in the Golden Gate: 
Gold dusted all we drank and ate, 
And I was one of the children told, 
“We all must eat our peck of gold.” 
As of about 1880 


RELUCTANCE 


Out through the fields and the woods 

And over the walls I have wended; 
I have climbed the hills of view 

And looked at the world, and descended; 
I have come by the highway home, 

And lo, it is ended. 


The leaves are all dead on the ground, 
Save those that the oak is keeping 
To ravel them one by one 
And let them go scraping and creeping 
Out over the crusted snow, 
When others are sleeping. 


And the dead leaves lie huddled and still, 

No longer blown hither and thither; 
The last lone aster is gone; 

The flowers of the witch-hazel wither; 
The heart is still aching to seek, 

But the feet question “Whither?” 


Ah, when to the heart of man 

Was it ever less than a treason 
To go with the drift of things, 

To yield with a grace’ to reason, 
And bow and accept the end 

Of a love or a season? 
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ACQUAINTED WITH THE NIGHT 


I have been one acquainted with the night. 

I have walked out in rain—and back in 
rain. 

I have outwalked the furthest city light. 


I have looked down the saddest city lane. 
T have passed by the watchman on his beat. 
And dropped my eyes, unwilling to explain. 


I have stood still and stopped the sound of 
feet 

When far away an interrupted cry 

Came over houses from another street. 


But not to call me back or say good-bye; 
And further still at an unearthly height, 
One luminary clock against the sky 


Proclaimed the time was neither wrong nor 
right. 
I have been one acquainted with the night. 


SAND DUNES 


Sea waves are green and wet, 
But up from where they die, 
Rise others vaster yet, 

And those are brown and dry. 


They are the sea made land 
To come at the fisher town, 
And bury in solid sand 

The men she could not drown. 


She may know cove and cape, 
But she does not know mankind 
If by any change of shape, 

She hopes to cut off mind. 


Men left her a ship to sink; 
They can leave her a hut as well; 
And be but more free to think 
For the one more cast off shell. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


The Death of the Hired Man. 1. In what 
part of the country does this poem take place? 
In what kind of place do Mary and Warren live? 
` What is the situation at the opening of the 
poem? i 
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2. Why does Mary wish to put Warren on his 
guard? What had happened at the last inter- 
view between Warren and Silas? Why had 
Silas left? Why does Mary now plead with 
her husband for Silas? 

3. Why did Silas offer to ditch the meadow? 
What had Silas and young Wilson talked about 
while haying? What did Silas think of college 
education? What is meant by “He could find 
water with a hazel prong”? Why did Silas keep 
thinking of these past events? From the hints 
in the poem, construct the history of Silas’s life. 
Have you ever known anyone like him? 

4. Does Mary win or lose her argument? 
Why does Warren catch up her hand? Why 
does the poem end abruptly here? 

Mending Wall. 1. The preceding poem was 
largely narrative. In this poem the narrative 
element is merely a thread on which the poet’s 
thoughts are strung. The real purpose is to 
express the poet’s feeling about neighborliness 
and conservatism. It thus raises questions over 
which one may ponder for hours. To under- 
stand the poem you must picture a New 
England farm, enclosed, not by a fence, but by 
a low wall composed of the loose stones gathered 
from the ground. Every spring the owners of 
the land on both sides have to replace these 
stones to make the wall complete and con- 
tinuous. One of these neighbors is conservative, 
holding stoutly to the opinions and customs of 
his father. The other neighbor is of a more in- 
quiring turn of mind; he questions the purpose 
of old customs. 

2. What two explanations of the damage to 
walls are offered? What is the “something. . . 
that doesn’t love a wall’? Why does the poet 
suggest it may be “elves”? Why would the 
suggestion not be acceptable to the conservative 
neighbor? Why is the poet opposed to walls? 

3. What is the meaning of “Good fences make 
good neighbors”? Where did the neighbor get 
this opinion? Did the opinion any longer apply 
to the wall that the two neighbors were re- 
pairing? 

4. Which side of the argument seems the 
stronger to you? Apply it to some national 
problem, such as large military and naval 
expenditures. 

The Wood-pile. 1. Do you like the descrip- 
tion of the swamp or of the wood-pile better? 
Why does the poet call the bird foolish? 

2. Explain the thought that comes to the 
poet about the man who cut the wood. In 
what way is this part of the poem more beautiful 
than the earlier section? 

Birches. 1. In what two ways do birches 
become bent? Which description is to you the 
more beautiful? Quote lines to support your 
preference. 
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2. When does the poet feel like going back 
to his boyhood pastime? Why does he not wish 
to leave earth for good? What makes this part 
of the poem singularly beautiful? 

A Peck of Gold. On what common proverb is 
this poem based? Do you think the turn given 
to the old proverb is poetic or commonplace? 

Reluctance. 1. Have you ever taken a walk 
at the end of autumn or the beginning of winter? 
What did you see? Did you feel downcast or 
animated? 

2. The poet here records both what he saw 
and what he felt on such a walk. Which stanza 
is the most beautiful? 

Acquainted with the Night. Compare this 
poem with “Reluctance” in respect both to the 
sights seen and the feelings experienced. Does 
the poet feel lonelier in the city or in the 


country? 
Sand Dunes. 1. With whom does the sea 
contend? To what purpose? What does the 


poet think will be the outcome? 

2. How does the main thought of this poem 
compare with that in “Mending Wall”? What 
seems to be the poet’s conviction about con- 
servatism and progress? 


REVIEW 


1. Point out passages in which the language 
is as natural as talk. How does Frost’s language 
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differ from Robinson’s? From Emily Dick- 
inson’s? From Whittier’s or Lowell’s? 

2. Which of Frost’s poems may be called 
lyrics? Compare them with Longfellow’s or 
Poe’s in the kind of feeling and subjects char- 
acteristic of each poet. Which poet moves you 
more deeply? Which takes you into another 
world more completely? 

Further Reading. To get the most pleasure 
out of Frost, one should read widely. 1. The 
following rather personal poems are typical: 
“After Apple-Picking,” “The Tuft of Flowers,” 
“Mowing,” “Good-bye and Keep Cold,” “My 
November Guest,” “Good Hours,” “The Road 
Not Taken,” “The Aim Was Song.” In what 
way does each of these remind you of the 
speaker in “Mending Wall”? 

2. Aspects of country life are reflected in: 
“The Runaway,” “An Old Man’s Winter 
Night,” “Fragmentary Blue,” “The Onset,” 
“A Hillside Thaw,” “Fire and Ice.” How do 
these remind you of “The Wood-pile” or 
“Birches’’? 

3. Poems in which the human element is 
prominent are: “The Hill Wife,” “Going for 
Water,” “Storm Fear,” “The Black Cottage,” 
“The Code,” and “The Mountain.” In what 
ways do these compare with “The Death of the 
Hired Man”? 

4. A good collection is Selected Poems, which 
contains many of the poems listed above. 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


RUTHERFORD McDOWELL* 


They brought me ambrotypes 

Of the old pioneers to enlarge. 

And sometimes one sat for me— 

Someone who was in being 

When giant hands from the womb of the 
world 5 

Tore the republic. 

What was it in their eyes?— 

For I could never fathom 

That mystical pathos of drooped eyelids, 

And the serene sorrow of their eyes. 10 

It was like a pool of water, 

Amid oak trees at the edge of a forest, 

Where the leaves fall, 


*Reprinted by permission of the author, Edgar Lee 
Masters, from Spoon River Anthology, published by The 
Macmillan Company. 


As you hear the crow of a cock 

From a far-off farm house, seen near the 
hills 15 

Where the third generation lives, and the 
strong men 

And the strong women are gone and for- 
gotten. 

And these grand-children and great grand- 
children 

Of the pioneers !— 

Truly did my camera record their faces, 
too, 20 

With so much of the old strength gone, 

And the old faith gone, 

And the old mastery of life gone, 

And the old courage gone, 

Which labors and loves and suffers and 
sings 25 

Under the sun! 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


LUCINDA MATLOCK* 


I went to dances at Chandlerville, 

And played snap-out at Winchester. 

One time we changed partners, 

Driving home in the moonlight of middle 
June, 

And then I found Davis. 5 

We were married and lived together for 
seventy years, 

Enjoying, working, raising the twelve 
children, 

Eight of whom we lost 

Ere I had reached the age of sixty. 

I spun, I wove, I kept the house, I nursed 
the sick, 10 

I made the garden, and for holiday 

Rambled over the fields where sang the 
larks, 

And by Spoon River gathering many a 
shell, 

And many a flower and medicinal weed— 

Shouting to the wooded hills, singing to 


the green valleys. 15 
At ninety-six I had lived enough, that 
is all, 


And passed to a sweet repose. 

What is this I hear of sorrow and weariness, 
Anger, discontent, and drooping hopes? 
Degenerate sons and daughters, 20 
Life is too strong for you— 

It takes life to love Life. 


ANNE RUTLEDGE* 


Out of me, unworthy and unknown, 

The vibrations of deathless music; 

“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all.” 

Out of me the forgiveness of millions 
toward millions, 

And the beneficent face of a nation 5 

Shining with justice and truth. 

I am Anne Rutledge who sleep beneath 
these weeds, 

Beloved in life of Abraham Lincoln, 

Wedded to him, not through union, 

But through separation. 10 

Bloom forever, O Republic, 

From the dust of my bosom! 

*Reprinted by permission of the author, Edgar Lee 


Masters, from Spoon River Anthology, published by The 
Macmillan Company. 
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WILLIAM H. HERNDON* 


There by the window in the old house 

Perched on the bluff, overlooking miles of 
valley, 

My days of labor closed, sitting out Life’s 
decline, 

Day by day did I look in my memory, 

As one who gazes in an enchantress’ 
crystal globe. 

And I saw the figures of the past, 

As if in a pageant glassed by a shining 
dream, 

Move through the incredible sphere of 
time. 

And I saw a man arise from the soil like a 
fabled giant 

And throw himself: over- a deathless 
destiny, 10 

Master of great armies, head of the republic, 

Bringing together into a dithyramb of 
recreative song 

The epic hopes of a people; 

At the same time Vulcan of sovereign fires, 

Where imperishable shields and swords 
were beaten out 15 

From spirits tempered in heaven. 

Look in the crystal! See how he hastens on 

To the place where his path comes up to 
the path 

Of a child of Plutarch and Shakespeare. 

O Lincoln, actor indeed, playing well your 
part, 20 

And Booth, who strode in a mimic play 
within the play, 

Often and often I saw you, 

As the cawing crows winged their way 
to the wood 

Over my house-top at solemn sunsets, 

There by my window, 25 

Alone. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


Rutherford McDowell. How does the view of 
the founders of the republic and of our present 
generation presented here differ from Woodrow 
Wilson’s view of them (page 611)? 

Lucinda Matlock. Compare the view of our 
pioneers in this and the preceding poem with 
that expressed by Miller (pages 525-527). By 
Harte (pages 517-524). By Garland (pages 
577-586). What aspect does each writer em- 
phasize? 
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Anne Rutledge and William H. Herndon. 
These poems deal with Lincoln; that is, they 
portray the sweetheart of his youth and the 
law-partner of his mature years. What im- 
pression of Lincoln does each give? In what 
ways are the two impressions alike? How does 
the view of Lincoln presented in these two poems 
differ from that in Robinson’s “The Master’’? 


Review 

1. Show that in each epitaph the speaker 
tells the truth about himself or herself. How 
do the people depicted in these poems differ 
from those drawn by Robinson? As portraits, 
how do these poems reflect the author’s attitude 
toward human beings? Compare Masters with 
Robinson in this respect. In what mood is 
each author when he writes of people? 
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2. Point out particularly fresh or clear 
pictures of nature in these poems. Compare 
these glimpses of the outdoors with those found 
in Frost’s poems. What does each poet seem 
to like best in nature? Compare Masters’s na- 
ture descriptions with Emily Dickinson’s. 

3. Turn back to Note 11 (page 515) for an 
explanation of Whitman’s free rhythm. Does 
this help to explain the length of Masters’s 
lines? Illustrate. Does Masters use parallelism? 
If you think so, read illustrative passages. Is 
this free verse suited to the subjects, or would 
these subjects be more clearly presented if 
regular meter were used? If you have a gift 
for writing poetry, you might like to try your 
hand at rewriting one of the poems in regular 
meter and comparing the result with the 
original. 


VACHEL LINDSAY 


GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH 
ENTERS INTO HEAVEN* 


To be sung to the tune of THE BLOOD OF THE LAMB 
with indicated instruments 


I 


[Bass drum beaten loudly] 
Booth led boldly with his big bass drum, 

Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 
The saints smiled gravely, and they said, 

“He’s come.” 

Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 5 
Walking lepers followed, rank on rank, 
Lurching bravos from the ditches dank, 
Drabs from the alleyways and drugfiends 

pale— 
Minds still passion-ridden, 
frail! 
[Banjos] 
Vermin-eaten saints with moldy breath, 10 
Unwashed legions with the ways of death— 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 


soul-powers 


Every slum had sent its half-a-score 

The round world over—Booth had groaned 
for more. 

Every banner that the wide world flies 15 

Bloomed with glory and transcendent dyes. 


*From Vachel Lindsay’s General William Booth Enters 
Into Heaven. Reprinted by permission of The Macmillan 
Company, publishers. 


Big-voiced lasses made their banjos bang! 
Tranced, fanatical, they shrieked and sang, 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 


Hallelujah! It was queer to see 20 
Bull-necked convicts with that land make 
free! 
Loons with bazoos blowing blare, blare, 
blare— 
On, on, upward through the golden air. 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 


Il 


[Bass drum slower and softer] 

Booth died blind, and still by faith he 
trod, 25 

Eyes still dazzled by the ways of God. 

Booth led boldly and he looked the chief: 

Eagle countenance in sharp relief, 

Beard a-flying, air of high command 

Unabated in that holy land. 30 

[Sweet flute music] 

Jesus came from out the Courthouse door, 

Stretched his hands above the passing poor. 

Booth saw not, but led his queer ones there 

Round and round the mighty Courthouse 
square. 

Yet in an instant all that blear review 35 

Marched on spotless, clad in raiment new. 

The lame were straightened, withered 
limbs uncurled, 
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And blind eyes opened on a new sweet 
world. 
[Bass drum louder] 
Drabs and vixens in a flash made whole! 
Gone was the weasel-head, the snout, 
the jowl; 40 
Sages and sibyls now, and athletes clean, 
Rulers of empires, and of forests green! 
[Grand chorus of all instruments. Tam- 
bourines to the foreground| 
The hosts were sandaled and their wings 
were fire— 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 
But their noise played havoc with the 
angel-choir. 45 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 
Oh, shout Salvation! it was good to see 
Kings and princes by the Lamb set free. 
The banjos rattled and the tambourines 
Jing-jing-jingled in the hands of queens! 
[Reverently sung, no instruments] 
And when Booth halted by the curb for 


prayer 51 
He saw his Master through the flag-filled 
alr. 


Christ came gently with a robe and crown 
For Booth the soldier while the throng 


knelt down. 
He saw King Jesus—they were face to 
face, 55 


And he knelt a-weeping in that holy place. 
Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb? 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


1. The street meetings of the Salvation Army, 
with their drums and tambourines and flutes, 
are a familiar sight in every city. They are an 
open demonstration of the Army’s faith that 
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“a man may be down, but he’s never out.” 
The Salvation Army attempts to rescue the 
outcast and the unfortunate by its brisk tunes 
and open-air prayers. Its success has been 
astonishing since its organization in 1878, and 
every part of the earth now has its branch. 
The founder, General William Booth (1829- 
1912), was a world figure when he died in London 
in his eighty-fourth year. 

This poem is supposed to be the account of 
the famous leader’s entrance into heaven as 
written by one of the ignorant persons whom 
the Army has reclaimed. He has not read the 
scriptural details about the golden streets of 


the new Jerusalem. His idea of heaven is based 


on his recollections of his home town, and from 
these recollections he constructs a heavenly 
city that closely resembles a typical western 
American town—the great square around which 
the city is built, the court house in the center. 
Into this heaven of the imagination he pictures 
Booth entering at the head of his army of the 
saved. 

2. What are the most lively details in the 
description of the army as it enters? Read 
aloud to the class. What change takes place 
as they march? Why does the poem end where 
it does? 

3. How many beats are there to the line? 
Is the meter prevailingly trochaic or iambic? 
Read aloud lines 1, 5-7, 9, 10 before you try 
the others.) What is the meter of the Army 
hymn that runs through the poem (lines 2, 4, 
etc.)? Does this hymn help you to picture the 
Army, or does it distract? 

4. Is the mood of this poem religious, fan- 
tastic, soothing, dignified, vigorous, feeble, con- 
ventional, original? For each adjective that 
you select, quote passages that illustrate that 
quality. 

Further Reading. Run through The Congo 
and General William Booth Enters Into Heaven, 
selecting poems that appeal to you. 


CARL SANDBURG 


FOG 


The fog comes 
on little cat feet. 


It sits looking 

over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 


LOST 


Desolate and lone 

All night long on the lake 

Where fog trails and mist creeps, 
The whistle of a boat 

Calls and cries unendingly, 

Like some lost child 

In tears and trouble 


ou 
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Hunting the harbor’s breast 
And the harbor’s eyes. 


THE HARBOR 


Passing through huddled and ugly walls, 
By doorways where women haggard 
Looked from their hunger-deep eyes, 
Haunted with shadows of hunger-hands, 
Out from the huddled and ugly walls, 5 
I came sudden, at the city’s edge, 

On a blue burst of lake, 

Long lake waves breaking under the sun 
On a spray-flung curve of shore; 

And a fluttering storm of gulls, 10 
Masses of great gray wings 

And flying white bellies 

Veering and wheeling free in the open. 


CLEAN CURTAINS * 


New neighbors came to the corner house 
at Congress and Green streets. 


The look of their clean white curtains was 
the same as the rim of a nun’s bonnet. 

One way was an oyster pail factory, one 
way they made candy, one way paper 
boxes, strawboard cartons. 


The warehouse trucks shook the dust of 
the ways loose and the wheels whirled 
dust—there was dust of hoof and 
wagon wheel and rubber tire—dust 
of police and fire wagons—dust of the 
winds that circled at midnights and 
noon listening to no prayers. 


“O mother, I know the heart of you,” I 
sang passing the rim of a nun’s bonnet 
—Oh, white curtains—and people 
clean as the prayers of Jesus here 
in the faded ramshackle at Congress 
and Green. 


Dust and the thundering trucks won—the 
barrages of the street wheels and the 
lawless wind took their way—was it 
five weeks or six the little mother, the 
new neighbors, battled and then took 
away the white prayers in the windows? 


*From Smoke and Steel by Carl Sandburg. Copyright, 
1920, by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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SKYSCRAPER 


By day the skyscraper looms in the smoke 
and sun and has a soul. 

Prairie and valley, streets of the city, pour 
people into it and they mingle among 
its twenty floors and are poured out 
again back to the streets, prairies, and 
valleys. 

It is the men and women, boys and girls so 
poured in and out all day that give 
the building a soul of dreams and 
thoughts and memories. 

(Dumped in the sea or fixed in a desert, 
who would care for the building or 
speak its name or ask a policeman the 
way to it?) 


Elevators slide on their cables, and tubes 
catch letters and parcels, and iron 
pipes carry gas and water in and 
sewage out. 5 

Wires climb with secrets, carry light and 
carry words, and tell terrors and prof- 
its and loves—curses of men grappling 
plans of business and questions of 
women in plots of love. 

Hour by hour the caissons reach down to 
the rock of the earth and hold the 
building to a turning planet. 

Hour by hour the girders play as ribs and 
reach out and hold together the stone 
walls and floors. 

Hour by hour the hand of the mason and 

- the stuff of the mortar clinch the pieces 
and parts to the shape an architect 
voted. 

Hour by hour the sun and the rain, the air 
and the rust, and the press of time 
running into centuries, play on the 
building inside and out and use it. 10 


Men who sunk the pilings and mixed the 
mortar are laid in graves where the 
wind whistles a wild song without 
words. 

And so are men who strung the wires and 
fixed the pipes and tubes and those 
who saw it rise floor by floor. 

Souls of them all are here, even the hod 
carrier begging at back doors hun- 
dreds of miles away and the brick- 
layer who went to state’s prison for 
shooting another man while drunk. 
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(One man fell from a girder and broke his 
neck at the end of a straight plunge— 
he is here—his soul has gone into the 
stones of the building.) 


On the office doors from tier to tier—hun- 
dreds of names and each name stand- 
ing for a face written across with a 
dead child, a passionate lover, a 
driving ambition for a million dollar 
business, or a lobster’s ease of life. 15 


Behind the signs on the doors they work 
and the walls tell nothing from room 
to room. 

Ten-dollar-a-week stenographers take let- 
ters from corporation officers, lawyers, 
efficiency engineers, and tons of letters 
go bundled from the building to all 
ends of the earth. 

Smiles and tears of each office girl go into 
the soul of the building just the same 
as the master-men who rule the build- 
ing. 


Hands of clocks turn to noon hours and 
each floor empties its men and women 
who go away and eat and come back 
to work. 

Toward the end of the afternoon all work 
slackens and all jobs go slower as the 
people feel day closing on them. 20 

One by one the floors are emptied ... 
The uniformed elevator men are gone. 
Pails clang Scrubbers work, 
talking in foreign tongues. Broom and 
water and mop clean from the floors 
human dust and spit, and machine 
grime of the day. 

Spelled in electric fire on the roof are words 
telling miles of houses and people 
where to buy a thing for money. The 
sign speaks till midnight. 


Darkness on the hallways. Voices echo. 
Silence holds . . . Watchmen walk 
slow from floor to floor and try the 
doors. Revolvers bulge from their hip 
pockets . Steel safes stand in 
corners. Money is stacked in them. 

A young watchman leans at a window and 
sees the lights of barges butting their 
way across a harbor, nets of red and 
white lanterns in a railroad yard, and 
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a span of glooms splashed with lines of 
white and blurs of crosses and clusters 
over the sleeping city. 

By night the skyscraper looms in the smoke 
and the stars and has a soul. 25 


CHILD OF THE ROMANS 


The dago shovelman sits by the railroad 
track 
Eating a noon meal of bread and bologna. 
A train whirls by, and men and women 
at tables 
Alive with red roses and yellow jonquils, 
Eat steak running with brown gravy, 5 
Strawberries and cream, eclairs and 
coffee. 
The dago shovelinan finishes with the dry 
bread and bologna, 
Washes it down with a dipper from the 
water-boy, 
And goes back to the second half of a ten- 
hour day’s work 
Keeping the road-bed so the roses and 
jonquils 10 
Shake hardly at all in the cut glass vases 
Standing slender on the tables in the 
dining car. 


COOL TOMBS 


When Abraham Lincoln was shoveled into 
the tombs, he forgot the copperheads 
and the assassin . . . in the dust, in 
the cool tombs. 

And Ulysses Grant lost all thought of con 
men and Wall Street, cash and col- 
lateral turned ashes . . . in the dust, 
in the cool tombs. 

Pocahontas’s body, lovely as a poplar, 
sweet as a red haw in November or 
a pawpaw in May—did she wonder? 
does she remember? . . . in the dust, 
in the cool tombs? 

Take any streetful of people buying clothes 
and groceries, cheering a hero, or 
throwing confetti and blowing tin 
horns . . . tell me if the lovers are 
losers . . . tell me if any get more than 
the lovers . . . in the dust ... in the 
cool tombs. 
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NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


Fog and Lost. Which of these figures seems 
to you the more expressive? Read it aloud and 
try to explain how much it suggests. 

The Harbor. Point out the contrast between 
the lake and the city; between the gulls and 
the women. 

Clean Curtains. This poem, like the three 
preceding ones, is about Chicago. What is 
the character of the section of the city that it 
describes? Where do you suppose the new 
neighbors had come from? Why are the cur- 
tains called prayers? How do you feel at the 
end about the new neighbors? 

Skyscraper. This tall office-building is also 
in Chicago. What does the poet mean by 
saying it has a soul? What elements have 
combined to make this soul? Do you like 
“Skyscraper” more or less than “Clean Cur- 
tains’? Read passages from each on which 
you base your preference. ° 

Child of the Romans and Cool Tombs. Point 
out items in the contrast drawn in thefirst poem. 
Does the poet sympathize with one side repre- 
sented in this contrast more than with the other 
side? In “Cool Tombs” who is the lover? How 
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does this poem make you feel about life? 
About death? 


REVIEW 


1. How do the subjects that Sandburg likes 
differ from those that appeal to Frost? To 
Masters? To Emily Dickinson? To the older 
New England poets (Bryant, Longfellow, etc.)? 

2. Does Sandburg write in the same kind of 
rhythm used by Whitman and Masters? Read 
aloud passages to show what you mean. Does 
his rhythm fit his subjects? Again read and 
make comments. 

3. How does Sandburg’s diction differ from 
the New England diction used by Frost? Point 
out particular phrases and words. Does it 
employ the imagery, figures of speech, and 
suggestive power of most poetry? (See pages 
138-139). 

Further Reading. The quickest way for 
you to widen your acquaintance with Sandburg 
is to take the Selected Poems, edited by Rebecca 
West, and turn the pages, selecting those you 
like. Read the best of these to the class, with 
comment. What examples do you find of the 
qualities mentioned on pages 634-635? 
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THE GARDEN BY MOONLIGHT 


A black cat among roses, 

Phlox, lilac-misted under a first-quarter 
moon, 

The sweet smells of heliotrope and night- 
scented stock. 

The garden is very still; 

It is dazed with moonlight, 5 

Contented with perfume, 

Dreaming the opium dreams of its folded 
poppies. 

Firefly lights open and vanish, 

High as the tip buds of the golden-glow, 

Low as the sweet alyssum flowers at my 
feet. 

Moon-shimmer on leaves and trellises, 11 

Moon-spikes shafting through the snow- 
ball bush. 

Only the little faces of the ladies’ delight 
are alert and staring; 

Only the cat, padding between the roses, 

Shakes a branch and breaks the checkered 
pattern 15 


As water is broken by the falling of a leaf. 
Then you come, 

And you are quiet like the garden, 

And white like the alyssum flowers, 

And beautiful as the silent sparks of the 


fireflies. 20 
Ah, Beloved, do you see those orange 
lilies? 


They knew my mother; 
But who belonging to me will they know 
When I am gone? 


A JAPANESE WOOD-CARVING 


High up above the open, welcoming door 

It hangs, a piece of wood with colors dim. 

Once, long ago, it was a waving tree 

And knew the sun and shadow through 
the leaves 

Of forest trees, in a thick eastern wood. 5 

The winter snows had bent its branches 
down, 
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The spring had swelled its buds with com- 
ing flowers, 

Summer had run like fire through its veins, 

While autumn pelted it with chestnut burs, 

And strewed the leafy ground with acorn 
cups. 10 

Dark midnight storms had roared and 
crashed among 

Its branches, breaking here and there a 
limb; 

But every now and then broad sunlit days 

Lovingly lingered, caught among the 
leaves. 

Yes, it had known all this, and yet to us 

It does not speak of mossy forest ways, 16 

Of whispering pine trees or the shimmering 
birch; 

But of quick winds, and the salt, stinging 
sea! 

An artist once, with patient, careful knife, 

Had fashioned it like to the untamed 
sea. 20 

Here waves uprear themselves, their tops 
blown back 

By the gay, sunny wind, which whips the 
blue 
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And breaks it into gleams and sparks of 


light. 

Among the flashing waves are two white 
birds 

Which swoop, and soar, and scream for 
very joy 25 

At the wild sport. Now diving quickly in, 


Questing some glistening fish. Now fly- 
ing up, 

Their dripping feathers shining in the sun, 

While the wet drops like little glints of 


light, 

Fall pattering backward to the parent 
sea. 30 

Gliding along the green and foam-flecked 
hollows, 

Or skimming some white crest about to 
break, 


The spirits of the sky deigning to stoop 
And play with ocean in a summer mood. 
Hanging above the high, wide-open door, 35 
It brings to us in quiet, firelit room, 

The freedom of the earth’s vast solitudes, 
Where heaping, sunny waves tumble and 

roll, 
And seabirds scream in wanton happiness. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


The Garden by Moonlight. In reading this 
poem, remember that the garden is one of those 
old New England gardens that have been in the 
same families for generations. What lines add 
most to the beauty of the description? Does 
Miss Lowell admire or censure the woman who 
enters the scene? What feeling of the poet is 
expressed in the last four lines? 

A Japanese Wood-carving. 1. What interest 
in the piece of wood is expressed in the first 
seventeen lines? Compare this love of nature 
with Bryant’s. 

2. In the next seventeen lines, how much 
does the poet add to the scene cut by the wood- 
carver? (For example, was the carving colored?) 


3. What contrast is drawn in the last lines? 
For what does the poet prize the carving from 
Japan? 

Review 

1. Compare these two poems in subject, 
feeling, and rhythm. Which do you like 
better? Why? 

2. In these two poems what qualities are 
present that are discussed in the account of 
Miss Lowell on pages 635-636? 

Further Reading. A single volume, Selected 
Poems, edited by Professor Lowes, contains 
the best of Miss Lowell’s poetry. The poems 
are grouped by subjects. On what topics do 
you think she wrote her best poetry? 
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EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


TRAVEL* 


The railroad track is miles away, 
And the day is loud with voices speaking; 
Yet there isn’t a train goes by all day 
But I hear its whistle shrieking. 


All night there isn’t a train goes by, 5 
Though the night is still for sleep and 
dreaming, 


But I see its cinders red on the sky, 
And hear its engines steaming. 


My heart is warm with the friends I make, 
And better friends I’ll not be knowing; 10 

Yet there isn’t a train I wouldn’t take, 
No matter where it’s going. 


I SHALL GO BACK AGAINT 


[ shall go back again to the bleak shore 
And build a little shanty on the sand 

In such a way that the extremest band 

Of brittle seaweed will escape my door 
But by a yard or two; and nevermore 5 
Shall I return to take you by the hand; 

T shall go back to what I understand 

And happier than I ever was before. 


*From Second April, published by Harper and Brothers; 
copyright 1921 by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

+From The Harp Weaver and Other Poems, published by 
Harper and Brothers; copyright 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


And love that stood a moment in your eyes, 

The words that lay a moment on your 
tongue, 10 

Are one with all that in a moment dies, 

A little under-said and over-sung. 

But I shall find the sullen rocks and skies 

Unchanged from what they were when I 
was young. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


Travel. Why does the poet listen for the 
train? What lures her to travel—discontent 
with her surroundings or an eager imagination? 

I Shall Go Back Again. 1. How far from high 
tide does the poet wish to live? Why does she 
wish to live there? 

2. This poem voices one of the most ancient 
themes of poetry—the constancy of nature as 
contrasted to the fickleness of human life. 
Where is this theme most clearly expressed? 

3. Sum up the two parts of this sonnet. 
Compare the poem in subject, feeling, and 
language with Hovey’s “After Business Hours” 
(page 530). 


GENERAL REVIEW 


The selections in this chapter give a fair 
sampling of the poetry written in the United 
States since 1910. Go over the review of this 
poetry (pages 628-637), list the points made 
about poetry of this era, and then see whether 
you can illustrate these points from the poems 
printed on pages 643-664. 


WHERE BUT IN AMERICA* 


Oscar M. Wo.urr 


CAST 


Mrs. EspENHAYNE 
Mr. ESPENHAYNE 
HILDA 


Scene: The Espenhayne dining-room. 

The curtain rises on the Espenhayne dining- 
room. It is furnished with modest taste 
and refinement. There is a door, center, 
leading to the living-room, and a swinging 
door, left, leading to the kitchen. 

The table is set, and Ropert and MoLLIE 
Esrennayne are discovered at their eve- 


ning meal. They are educated, well-bred 
young Americans. Roxert is a pleasing, 
energetic business man of thirty; MoLLIE 
an attractive woman of twenty-five. The 
bouillon cups are before them as the cur- 
tain rises. 


Bos. Mollie, I heard from the man who 
owns that house in Kenilworth. He wants 
to sell the house. He won’t rent. 


*Copyright, 1917, by Oscar M. Wolff. All ri = 
served. First printed in Smart Set. ETA the 
right to perform Where But in America must be made to 
Oscar M. Wolff, 160 North La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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Moru. Ireally don’t care, Bob. That 
house was too far from the station, and it 
had only one sleeping-porch, and you know 
I want white-enameled woodwork in the 


bedrooms. But, Bob, I’ve been terribly 
stupid! 
Bos. How so, Mollie? 


Moru. You remember the Russells 
moved to Highland Park last spring? 

Bos. Yes; Ed Russell rented a house 
that had just been built. 

Moru. A perfectly darling little 
house! And Fanny Russell once told me 
that the man who built it will put up a 
house for anyone who will take a five-year 
lease. And she says that the man is very 
competent and they are simply delighted 
with their place. 

Bos. Why don’t we get in touch with 
the man? 

Moru. Wasn’t it stupid of me not to 
think about it? It just flashed into my 
mind this morning, and I sat down at once 
and sent a special-delivery letter to Fanny 
Russell. I asked her to tell me his name 
at once, and where we can find him. 

Bos. Good! You ought to have an 
answer by tomorrow or Thursday and 
we'll go up north and have a talk with him 
on Saturday. 

Moru. [With enthusiasm.] Wouldn't 
it be wonderful if he’d build just what we 
want! Fanny Russell says every detail of 
their house is perfect. Even the garage; 
they use it— 

Bos. [Interrupting.] Mollie, that’s the 
one thing I’m afraid of about the North 
Shore plan. I’ve said repeatedly that I 
don’t want to buy a car for another year 
or two. But here you are, talking about 
a garage already. 

Moru. But you didn’t let me finish 
what I was saying. The Russells have 
fitted up their garage as a playroom for the 
children. If we had a garage we could do 
the same thing. 

Bos. Well, let’s keep temptation be- 
hind us and not even talk to the man 
about a garage. If we move up north it 
must be on an economy basis for a few 
years; just a halfway step between the 
apartment and the house we used to 
plan. You mustn’t get your heart set on 
a car. 
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Moru. I haven’t even thought of 
one, dear. [Bob and Morre have now both 


finished the bouillon course and lay down 


their spoons. Reaching out her hand to 
touch the table button, and at the same time 
leaning across the table and speaking very 
impressively.| Box, I’m about to ring for 
Hilda! 

Bos. What of it? 

Moru. [Decidedly and with a touch of 
impatience.| You know very well, what of 
it. I don’t want Hilda to hear us say one 
word about moving away from the South 
Side! 

Bos. [Protesting.| But, Mollie— 

Moru. [Interrupting hurriedly and 
holding her finger to her lips in warning.| 
Psst! 


[The next instant Hupa enters, left. She is 
a tall, blond Swedish girl, about twenty- 
five years old. She is very pretty and car- 
ries herself well and looks particularly 
charming in a maid’s dress, with white 
collars and cuffs and a dainty waitress’s 
apron. Every detail of her dress is im- 
maculate. 


Moru. [Speaking the instant that 
Hiroa appears and talking very rapidly all 
the time that H1upa remains in the room. 
While she speaks Morri watches Hruna 
rather than Rosert, whom she pretends to 
be addressing.| In the last game Gert 
Jones was my partner. It was frame 
apiece and I dealt and I bid one no trump. 
I had a very weak no trump. I'll admit 
that, but I didn’t want them to win the 
rubber. Mrs. Stone bid two spades and 
Gert Jones doubled her. Mrs. Green 
passed and I simply couldn’t go to three of 
anything. Mrs. Stone played two spades, 
doubled, and she made them. Of course, 
that put them out and gave them the rub- 
ber. I think that was a very foolish 
double of Gert Jones, and then she said 
it was my fault because I bid one no trump. 


[As Morre begins her flow of words Bos 
first looks at her in open -mouthed astonish- 
ment. Then as he gradually comprehends 
that Morre is merely talking against 
time he too turns his eyes to Hitpa and 
watches her closely in her movements 
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around the table. Meanwhile Hina 
moves quietly and quickly and pays no 
attention to anything except the work she 
has in hand. She carries a small serving- 
tray, and, as Morie speaks, Hivpa 
first takes the bouillon cups from the table, 
then brings the carving-knife and fork 
from the sideboard and places them before 
Rosert, and then, with the empty bou- 
illon cups, exits left. Bos and MOLLIE are 
both watching Hiupa as she goes out. The 
instant the door swings shut behind her, 
Morie relazes with a sigh, and ROBERT 
leans across the table to speak. 


Bos. Mollie, why not be sensible about 
this thing! Have a talk with Hilda and 
find out if she will move north with us. 

Morne. That’s just like a man! Then 
we might not find a house to please us and 
Hilda would be dissatisfied and suspicious. 
She might even leave. [Thoughtfully.] 
Of course, I must speak to her before we 
sign a lease, because I really don’t know 
what I’d do if Hilda refused to leave the 
South Side. [More cheerfully.] But there! 
we won’t think about the disagreeable 
things until everything is settled. 

Bos. That’s good American doctrine. 

More. [Warningly and again touch- 
ing her finger to her lips.) Psst! 


[Hoa enters, left, carrying the meat plates 
with a heavy napkin under them. 


Morr. [Immediately resuming her 
monologue.| I think my last year’s hat 
will do very nicely. You know it rained 
all last summer and I really only wore the 
hat half a dozen times. Perhaps not that 
often. I can make a few changes on it; 
put on some new ribbons, you know, and 
it will do very nicely for another year. 
You remember that hat, don’t you, dear? 
{Bos starts to answer, but Mortie rushes 
right on.) Of course you do, you re- 
member you said it was so becoming. 
That’s another reason why I want to wear 
it this summer. 


[Hitpa, meanwhile, puts the plates on the 
table in front of Bos, and goes out, left. 
Morre at once stops speaking. 


Bos. [Holding his hands over the plates 
as over a fire and rubbing them together in 
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genial warmth.] Ah, the good hot plates! 
She never forgets them. She is a gem, 
Mollie. 

Moru. [In great self-satisfaction.] If 
you are finally convinced of that, after 
three years, I wish you would be a little bit 
more careful what you say the next time 
Hilda comes in the room. 

Bos. [In open-mouthed astonishment] 
What! 

Mou. Well, I don’t want Hilda to 
think we are making plans behind her 
back. 

Bos. [Reflectively.] “A man’s home is 
his castle.” [Pauses.] It’s very evident 
that the Englishman who first said that 
didn’t keep any servants. 


[Telephone bell rings off stage. 


Morre. Answer that, Bob. 

Bos. Won’t Hilda answer it? 

More. [Standing up quickly and 
speaking impatiently.| Very well, I shall 
answer it myself. I can’t ask Hilda to run 
to the telephone while she is serving the 
meal, 

Bos. [Sullenly, as he gets up.] 
right! All right! 


[Bos exits, center. As he does so HILDA 
appears at the door, left, hurrying to 
answer the telephone. 


All 


Morr. Mr. Espenhayne will answer 
it, Hilda. 


[Hiroa makes the slightest possible bow of 
acquiescence, withdraws left, and in a 
moment reappears with vegetable dishes 
and small side dishes, which she puts 
before Mrs. Espenuayne. She is ar- 
ranging these when Bos reénters, center. 


Bos. Somebody for you, Hilda. 

Hiroa. [Surprised.] For me? Oh! 
But I cannot answer eet now. Please ask 
the party to call later. 


[Hiroa speaks excellent English, but with 
some Swedish accent. The noticeable 
feature of her speech is the precision and 
great care with which she enunciates every 
syllable. 


Morre. Just take the number your- 
self, Hilda, and tell the party you will call 
back after dinner. 
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Hiupa. 
hayne. 


Thank you, Messes Aispen- 


[Hinpa exits, center. Bos stands watching 
Hiroa, as she leaves the room, and then 
turns and looks at Morrie with a be- 
wildered expression. 


Bos. [Standing at his chair.| But I 
thought Hilda couldn’t be running to the 
telephone while she is serving the din- 
ner? i 

Mou. But this call is for Hilda, 
herself. That’s quite different, you see. 

Bos. [Slowly and thoughtfully.) Oh, 
yes! Of course; I see! [Sits down in his 
chair.| That is—I don’t quite see! 

Morre. [Immediately leaning across 
the table and speaking in a cautious whisper.| 
Do you know who it is? 


[Bos closes his lips very tightly and nods yes 
in a very important manner. 


Mor. [In the same whisper and very 
impatiently.| Who? 

Bos. [Looking around the room as if to 
see if anyone is in hiding, and then putting 
his hand to his mouth and exaggerating the 
whisper.| The Terrible Swede. 

Moru. [Jn her ordinary tone and very 
much exasperated.| Robert, P've told you 
a hundred times that you shouldn’t refer 
to—to—the man in that way. 

Bos. And I’ve told you a hundred 
times to ask Hilda his name. If I knew 
his name I’d announce him with as much 
ceremony as if he were the Swedish Am- 
bassador. 

Moru. [Disgusted.| Oh, don’t try 
to be funny! Suppose some day Hilda 
hears you speak of him in that manner? 

Bos. You know that’s mild compared 
to what you think of him. Suppose some 
day Hilda learns what you think of him? 

Mouute. I think very well of him and 
you know it. Of course, I dread the time 
when she marries him, but I wouldn’t for 
the world have her think that we speak 
disrespectfully of her or her friends. 


[Moxie and Bos sit back in their chairs 
to await Hinpa’s return. Both sit with 
fingers interlaced, hands resting on the 
edge of the table in the attitude of school 
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children at attention. A long pause. 
Morr unclasps her hands and shifts 
uneasily. Roperrt does the same. MoL- 
LIE, seeing this, hastily resumes her former 
attitude of quiet waiting. ROBERT, how- 
ever, grows increasingly restless. His 
restlessness makes MoLLIE nervous and 
she watches Rosrert, and when he is not 
observing her she darts quick, anxious 
glances at the door, center. Bos drains 
and refills his glass. 


Morr. [She has been watching ROBERT 
and every time he shifts or moves she un- 
consciously does the same, and finally she 
breaks out nervously.| I don’t understand 
this at all! Isn’t today Tuesday? 

Bos. What of it? 

Mout. He usually calls up on Wednes- 
days and comes to see her on Saturdays. 

Bos. And takes her to the theater on 
Thursdays and to dances on Sundays. 50 
He’s merely extending his line of attack. 


[Another long pause—then Bos begins to 
experiment to learn whether the plates are 
still hot. He gingerly touches the edges of 
the upper plate in two or three places. It 
seems safe to handle. He takes hold of 
upper and lower plates boldly, mutter- 
ing, as he does so, “Cold as—” Drops 
the plates with a clatter. Shakes his fingers 
and blows on them. Meanwhile Moire 
sitting very rigid, regarding Bos with a 
fixed stare and beating a vigorous tattoo 
on the tablecloth with her fingers. Box 
catches her eye and cringes under her gaze. 
He drains and refills his glass. He studies 
the walls and the ceiling of the room, mean- 
while still nursing his fingers. Boe steals 
a sidelong glance at Mortir. She is still 
staring at him. He then turns his atten- 
tion to the silverware and cutlery before him. 
He examines it critically, then lays a tea- 
spoon carefully on the cloth before him, 
and attempts the trick of picking ù up 
with the first finger in the bowl and the 
thumb at the point of the handle. After 
one or two attempts the spoon shoots on 
the floor, far behind him. Morre jumps 
at the noise. Bos turns slowly and looks 
at the spoon with an injured air, then 
turns back to Mout with a silly, vacuous 
smile. He now lays all the remaining 
cutlery in a straight row before him. 
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Bos. [Slowly counting the cutlery and 
silver, back and forth.) Eeny, meeny, 
miney, mo. Catch a— [Stops suddenly as 
an idea comes to him. Gazes thoughtfully 
at Morrie for a moment, then begins to count 
over again.| Eeny, meeny, miney, mo; 
Hilda’s talking to her beau. If we holler, 
she may go. Eeny, mee— 

Mouus. [Interrupting and exasperated 
to the verge of tears.) Bob, if you don’t 
stop all that nonsense, I shall scream! [In 
a very tense tone.| I believe Pm going to 
have one of my sick headaches! [Puts her 
hand to her forehead.| I know it; I can feel 
it coming on! 

Bos. [In a soothing tone.| Hunger, my 
dear, hunger! When you have a good 
warm meal you'll feel better. 

More. [In despair.| What do you 
suppose I ought to do? 

Bos. Go out in the kitchen and fry a 
couple of eggs. 

More. Oh! be serious! Pm at my 
wits’ end! Hilda never did anything like 
this before. 

Bos. [Suddenly quite serious.) What 
does that fellow do for a living, any- 
how? 


More. How should I know? 
Bos. Didn’t you ever ask Hilda? 
More. Certainly not. Hilda doesn’t 


ask me about your business; why should I 
pry into her affairs? 

Bos. [Taking out his cigarette case and 
lighting a cigarette.| Mollie, I see you’re 
strong for the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Moru. [Suspiciously.]| What do you 
mean by that? 

Bos. The Constitution says: “Where- 
as it is self-evident truth that all men are 
born equal’—[With a wave of the hand.] 
Hilda and you, and the Terrible Swede and 
I and— 

Moru. [Interrupting.| Bob, you're 
such a heathen! Thats not in the Constitu- 
tion. That’s in the Bible! 

Bos. Well, wherever it is, until this 
evening I never realized what a personage 
Hilda is. 

Mort. You can make fun of me all 
you please, but I know what’s right! Your 
remarks don’t influence me in the least— 
not in the least! 
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Bos. [Murmurs thoughtfully and feel- 
ingly.) How true! [Abruptly.] Why don’t 
they get married? Do you know that? 

Morr. All I know is that they are 
waiting until his business is entirely suc- 
cessful, so that Hilda won’t have to work. 

Bos. Well, the Swedes are pretty care- 
ful of their money. The chances are Hilda 
has a neat little nest-egg laid by. 

Mou. [Hesitating and doubtfully.] 
That’s one thing that worries me a little. 
I think Hilda puts money—into—into— 
into—the young man’s business. 

Bos. [Indignantly.] Do you mean to 
tell me that this girl gives her money to 
that fellow and you don’t try to find out 
a thing about him? Who he is or what he 
does? I suppose she supports the loafer. 

Moru. [With dignity.) Hes not a 
loafer. I’ve seen him and I’ve talked with 
him, and I know he’s a gentleman. 

Bos. Mollie, I’m getting tired of all 
that kind of drivel. I believe nowadays 
women give a good deal more thought to 
pleasing their maids than they do to 
pleasing their husbands. 

Morre. [Demurely.] Well, you know, 
Bob, your maid can leave you much easier 
than your husband can—[pauses thought- 
fully] and I’m sure she’s much harder to 
replace. 

Bos. [Very angry, looking at his watch, 
throwing his napkin on the table and stand- 
ing up.| Mollie, our dinner has been inter- 
rupted for fifteen minutes while Hilda en- 
tertains her [with sarcasm] gentleman 
friend. If you don’t’ stop it, I will. [Steps 
toward the door, center.| 

Morre. [Sternly, pointing to BoB’s 
chair.] Robert, sit down! 


[Bos pauses, momentarily, and at the instant 
Hivpa enters, center, meeting Bos, face 
to face. Both are startled. Bos, in a 
surly manner, walks back to his place at 
the table. Hipa follows, excited and 
eager. Bos sits down and Hipa stands 
for a moment at the table, smiling from 
one to the other and evidently anxious to 
say something. Bos and Morrie are 
severe and unfriendly. They gaze at 
Hixpa coldly. Slowly Hitpa’s enthusiasm 
cools, and she becomes again the impassive 
servant. 
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Hiroa. Aixcuse me, Meeses Aispen- 
hayne, Iam very sorry. I bring the dinner 
right in. [HiLo exits left.] 

Bos. It’s all nonsense. [Touches the 
plates again, but this time even more cau- 
tiously than before. This time he finds they 
are entirely safe to handle.] These plates 
are stone cold now. 


[Huta enters, left, with meat platter. Places 
it before Bos. He serves the meat and 
More starts to serve the vegetables. 
Hitpa hands More her meat plate. 


Moru. Vegetables? [Bos is chewing 
on his meat and does not answer. MOLLIE 
looks at him inquiringly. But his eyes are 
on his plate. Repeating.) Vegetables? 
[Still no answer from Bos. Very softly, 
under her breath.) H’mm. 


[Moure helps herself to vegetables and then 
dishes out a portion, which she hands to 
Hiroa, who in turn places the dish beside 
Bos. When both are served Http stands 
for a moment back of the table. She clasps 
and unclasps her hands in a nervous man- 
ner, seems about to speak, but as Bos and 
Mou pay no attention to her she slowly 
and reluctantly turns, and exits left. 
Mo.uE takes one or two bits of the meat 
and then gives a quick glance at Bos. He 
is busy chewing at his meat, and Mou.ie 
quietly lays down her knife and fork and 
turns to the vegetables. 


Bos. [Takes one or two hard bites.] 
Mollie, I have an idea. 

Moru. I’m relieved. 

Bos. [Savagely.] Yes, you will be 
when you hear it. When we get that 
builder’s name from Fanny Russell, we’ll 
tell him that instead of a garage, which we 
don’t need, he can build a special telephone 
booth off the kitchen. Then while Hilda 
serves the dinner— 


[Bos stops short, as Hirpa bursts in ab- 
ruptly, lefi, and comes to the table. 


Hitpa. Aixcuse, Meeses Aispenhayne, 
I am so excited. 
Moru. [Anviously.] Is anything 


wrong, Hilda? 

Hina. [Ezxplosively.] Meeses Aispen- 
hayne, Meester Leendquist he say you want 
to move to Highland Park. 
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[Bos and Morre simultaneously drop their 
knives and forks and look at Hixpa im 
astonishment and wonder. 


More. What? 

Bos. Who? 

Hupa. [Repeats very rapidly.] Meester 
Leendquist, he say you look for house on 
North Shore! 

Moru. [Utterly overcome at Htupa’s 
knowledge and at a loss for words of denial.] 
We move to the North Shore? How 
ridiculous! Hilda, where did you get such 
an idea? [Turns to Ropert.] Robert, 
did you ever hear of anything so laughable? 
[She forces a strained laugh.) Ha! Ha! 
Ha! [Rosert has been looking at H1tpa in 
dumb wonder. At Moutin’s question he 
turns to her in startled surprise. He starts 
to answer, gulps, swallows hard, and then 
coughs violently. Very sharply, after waiting 
a moment for Bos to answer.) Robert 
Espenhayne, will you stop that coughing 
and answer me! 

Bos. [Between coughs, and drinking a 
glass of water.) Egh! Egh! Excuse me! 
Something, eh! egh! egh! stuck in my 
throat. 

Moru. [Turning to Hrizpa.] Some 
day we might want to move north, Hilda, 
but not now! Oh, no, not now! 

Bos. Who told you that, Hilda? 

Hiroa. Meester Leendquist. 

Mouur. [Puzzled.| Who is Mr. Lind- 
quist? 

Hiya. [Surprised.]| Meester Leend- 
quist— [Pauses, a trifle embarrassed.| 
Meester Leendquist ees young man who 
just speak to me on telephone. He come 
to see me every Saturday. 


Bos. Oh, Mr. Lindquist, the—the— 
Ter— 
Morie. [Interrupting frantically, and 


waving her hands at Bos.| Yes, yes, of 
course. You know—Mr. Lindquist! [Bos 
catches himself just in time and Morre 
settles back with a sigh of relief, then turns to 
Hupa with a puzzled air.) But where 
did Mr. Lindquist get such an idea? 
Hitpa. Mrs. Russell tell heem so. 
Mourn. [Now entirely bewildered] 
What Mrs. Russell? 
Hitpa. Meeses Russell—your friend. 
Morie. [More and more at sea.) Mrs. 
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Edwin Russell, who comes to see me— 
every now and then? 
Hiutpa. Yes. Rie 
Morte. But how does Mrs. Russell 
know Mr. Lindquist and why should she 
tell Mr. Lindquist that we expected to 
move to the North Shore? 

Hitpa. Meester Leendquist, he build 
Meeses Russell’s house. That ees hees 
business. He build houses on North Shore 
and he sell them and rent them. 


[Bos and More look at each other and at 
Hiroa in wonder and astonishment as the 
situation slowly filters into their brains. 
A long pause. 


Bos. [In awe and astonishment.] You 
mean that Mr. Lindquist, the young man 
who comes to see you every—every—every 
now and then—is the same man who put 
up the Russell house? 

Hinpa. Yes, Meester Aispenhayne. 

Bos. [Slowly.] And when Mrs. Espen- 
hayne [points to Morre] wrote to Mrs. 
Russell [jerks his thumb to indicate the 
north], Mrs. Russell told Mr. Lindquist 
[jerks his thumb in the opposite direction] 
and Mr. Lindquist telephoned to you? 
[Points to Hrpa.| 


Hiupa. Yes, Meester Aispenhayne. 
[Nodding.| 
Bos. [Very thoughtfully and slowly.] 


Hmm! [Then slowly resuming his meal 
and speaking in mock seriousness, in subtle 


30 jest at Mourn, and imitating her tone of a 


40 


moment or two back.| But of course, you 
understand, Hilda, we don’t want to move 
to the North Shore now! Oh, no, not now! 

Hiroa. [Somewhat crestfallen.| Yes, 
Meester Aispenhayne. 

Bos. [Reflectively.| But, of course, if 
Mr. Lindquist builds houses we might 
look. Yes, we might look. 

Hitpa. [In growing confidence and en- 
thusiasm.| Yes, Meester Aispenhayne, 
and he build such beautiful houses and so 
cheap. He do so much heemself. Hees 
father was carpenter and he work hees way 
through Uneeversity of Mennesota and 
study architecture and then he go to 
Uneeversity of Eelenois and study land- 
scape and gardening and now he been in 
business for heemself sex years. And oh, 
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Meeses Aispenhayne, you must sees hees 
own home! 
beautiful. A little house, far back from 
the road. You can hardly see eet for the 
trees and the shrubs, and een the summer 
the roses grow all around eet. Eet is just 
like a picture book! 

Morr. [In the most perfunctory tone, 
utterly without interest or enthusiasm.] 
How charming! [Pauses thoughtfully, then 
turns to Hiroa, anxiously.| Then I sup- 
pose, Hilda, if we should decide to move 
up to the North Shore you would go with 
us? 

Hintpa. ([Hesitatingly.| Yes, Meeses 
Aispenhayne. [Pauses.] But I theenk I 
must tell you thees spring Meester Leend- 
quist and I aixpect to get married. Meester 
Leendquist’s business ees very good. [With 
a quick smile and a glance from one to the 
other.| You know, I am partner with 
heem. I put all my money een Meester 
Leendquist’s business too. 


[Morne and Bos gaze at each other in com- 
plete resignation and surrender. 


Bos. [Quite seriously after a long pause. | 
Hilda, I don’t know whether we will move 
north or not, but the next time Mr. Lind- 
quist comes here I want you to introduce 
me to him. Id like to know him. You 
ought to be very proud of a man like that. 

Hitpa. [Radiant with pleasure.| Thank 
you, Meester Aispenhayne. 

More. Yes, indeed, Hilda, Mr. Es- 
penhayne has often said what a fine young 
man Mr. Lindquist seems to be. We want 
to meet him, and Mr. Espenhayne and I 
will talk about the house, and then we will 
speak to Mr. Lindquist. [Then weakly.| 
Of course, we didn’t expect to move north 
for a long time, but, of course, if you expect 
to get married, and Mr. Lindquist builds 
houses— [Her voice dies out. Long pause.] 

Hiroa. Thank you, Meeses Aispen- 
hayne, I tell Mr. Leendquist. 


[Hip stands at the table a moment longer, 
then slowly turns and moves toward door, 
left. Bos and Mortie watch her and 
as she moves away from the table Bos 
turns to Moun. At this moment Hitpa 
stops, turns suddenly, and returns to the 
table. 


You will love eet, eet ees so 50 
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Hitpa. Oh, Meeses Aispenhayne, I 
forget one theeng! 

Moru. What now, Hilda? 

Hitpa. Meester Leendquist say eef you 
and Meester Aispenhayne want to look at 
property on North Shore, I shall let heem 
know and he meet you at station weeth 
hees automobile. 


CURTAIN 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


1. What project is before the Espenhayne 
family? What are the chief objections to moving 
to the North side? Why is “the terrible Swede” 
disliked by the Espenhaynes? Why does Mollie 
deny any knowledge of their plans to move to 
the North Side? Why is the automobile men- 
tioned at the end? 
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2. Do you think the history of Mr. Lindquist 
typical of successful careers in America? 
Would an American girl help her intended hus- 
band as Hilda helped hers? Do Mollie and Bob 
seem true to American life? 

3. A play has been defined as “‘a story told 
in action.” Point out places where nothing but 
action is used (that is, where no words are 
spoken) to tell the story. Does the play work 
up to a climax? Show in what sense it is a 
climax. 

4. Another phrase used to define a play is 
“a story told in action before an audience.” 
What situations in the play would be particu- 
larly amusing to an audience? Is there any | 
suspense that would keep the audience looking 
forward to further developments? What part, 
or rôle, would you prefer to act? The best 
way to test these questions, of course, is to 
select a cast and act the play out before the 
class. 


WHERE THE CROSS IS MADE* 
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CHARACTERS 


CAPTAIN ISAIAH BARTLETT 
Nar BARTLETT, his son 
Sur BARTLETT, his daughter 
Doctor Hicers 

SıLas Horne, mate 
Cates, bo’sun 
Jimmy Kanaka, harpooner 


of the schooner, 
j Mary Allen 


Scene: Captain Bartlett s “cabin? —a room 
erected as a lookout post at the top of his 
house situated on a high point of land on 
the California coast. The inside of the 
compartment is fitted up like the captain’s 
cabin of a deep-sea sailing vessel. On the 
left, forward, a porthole. Farther back, the 
stairs of the companionway. Still farther, 
two more portholes. In the rear, left, a 
marble-topped sideboard with a ship's 
lantern on it. In the rear, center, a door 
opening on stairs which lead to the lower 
house. A cot with a blanket is placed 
against the wall to the right of the door. In 
the right wall, five portholes. Directly 
under them, a wooden bench. In front of 
*From The Moon of the Carribees by Eugene O'Neill, 


published by Horace Liveright. This play must not be 
produced without written permission of the publishers, 


the bench, a long table with two straight- 
backed chairs, one in front, the other to the 
left of it. A cheap, dark-colored rug is on 
the floor. In the ceiling, midway from 
front to rear, a skylight extending from 
opposite the door to above the left edge of the 
table. In the right extremity of the sky- 
light is placed a floating ship’s compass. 
The light from the binnacle sheds over this 
from above and seeps down into the room, 
casting a vague globular shadow of the 
compass on the floor. 

The time is an early hour of a clear windy 
night in the fall of the year 1900. Moon- 
light, winnowed by the wind which moans 
in the stubborn angles of the old house, 
creeps wearily in through the portholes and 
rests like tired dust in circular patches 
upon the floor and table. An insistent 
monotone of thundering surf, muffled and 
far-off, is borne upward from the beach 
below. 

[After the curtain rises, the door in the rear 
is opened slowly and the head and shoulders 
of Nat BARTLETT appear over the sill. He 
casts a quick glance about the room, and 
seeing no one there, ascends the remaining 
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steps and enters. He makes a sign to 
someone in the darkness beneath: “AU 
right, Doctor.’ Doctor Hicarns follows 
him into the room and, closing the door, 
stands looking with great curiosity around 
him. He is a slight, medium-sized, pro- 
fessional-looking man of about thirty-five. 
Nar BARTLETT is very tall, gaunt, and 
loose-framed. His right arm has been 
amputated at the shoulder, and the sleeve 
on that side of the heavy mackinaw he wears 
hangs flabbily or flaps against his body as 
he moves. He appears much older than his 
thirty years. His shoulders have a weary 
stoop as if worn down by the burden of his 
massive head with its heavy shock of 
tangled black hair. His face is long, bony, 
and sallow, with deep-set black eyes, a 
large aquiline nose, a wide, thin-lipped 
mouth shadowed by an unkempt bristle 
of mustache. His voice is low and deep 
with a penetrating, hollow, metallic 
quality. In addition to the mackinaw, he 
wears corduroy trousers stuffed down into 
high laced boots. 


Nar. Can you see, Doctor? 

Hiaeins [in the too-casual tones which 
betray an inward uneasiness]. Yes—per- 
fectly—don’t trouble. The moonlight is 
so bright 

Nat. Luckily. [Walking slowly toward 
the table.) He doesn’t want any light— 
lately—only the one from the binnacle 
there. 

Hiaarns. 
father? 

Nar. [impatiently]. Who else? 

Hiceins [a bit startled—gazing around 
him in embarrassment]. I suppose this is 
all meant to be like a ship’s cabin? 

Nat. Yes—as I warned you. 

Hicains [in surprise]. Warned me? 
Why warned? I thinks it’s very natural— 
and interesting—this whim of his. 

Nar [meaningly]. Interesting, it may be. 

Hicervs. And he lives up here, you 
said—never comes down? 

Nar. Never—for the past three years. 
My sister brings his food up to him. [He 
sits down in the chair to the left of the table.] 
There’s a lantern on the sideboard there, 
Doctor. Bring it over and sit down. We'll 
make a light. Ill ask your pardon for 
bringing you to this room on the roof—but 


He? 


Ah—you mean your 
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—no one’ll hear us here; and by seeing for 
yourself the mad way he lives Under- 
stand that I want you to get all the facts 
—just that, facts!—and for that light is 
necessary. Without that—they become 
dreams up here—dreams, Doctor. 

Hiceins [with a relieved smile carries over 
the lantern]. It is a trifle spooky. 

Naw. [not seeming to notice this remark]. 
He won’t take any note of this light. His 
eyes are too busy—out there. [He flings 
his left arm in a wide gesture seaward.| And 
if he does notice—well, let him come down. 
You’re bound to see him sooner or later. 
[He scratches a match and lights the lantern.| 

Hiaains. Where is—he? 

Nat [pointing upward]. Up on the poop. 
Sit down, man! Hell not come—yet 
awhile. 

Hiaerns [sitting gingerly on the chair in 
front of table]. Then he has the roof, too, 
rigged up like a ship? 

Nar. I told you he had.. Like a deck, 
yes. A wheel, compass, binnacle light, the 
companionway there [he points], a bridge 
to pace up and down on—and keep watch. 
If the wind wasn’t so high you’d hear him 
now—back and forth—all the livelong 
night. [With a sudden harshness.] Didn’t 
I tell you he’s mad? 

Hiaerns [with a professional air]. That 
was nothing new. I’ve heard that about 
him from all sides since I first came to the 
asylum yonder. You say he only walks at 
night—up there? 

Nar. Only at night, yes. [Grimly.] 
The things he wants to see can’t be made 
out in daylight—dreams and such. 

Hieeins. But just what is he trying to 
see? Does anyone know? Does he tell? 

Nar [impatiently]. Why, everyone 
knows what Father looks for, man! The 
ship, of course. 

Hicerns. What ship? 

Nar. His ship—the Mary Allen—named 
for my dead mother. 

Hicerns. But—I don’t understand—— 
Is the ship long overdue—or what? 

Nar. Lost in a hurricane off the Celebes 
with all on board—three years ago! 

Hieerns [wonderingly]. Ah! [After a 
pause.| But your father still clings to a 
doubt—— 
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Nav. There is no doubt for him or any- 
one else to cling to. She was sighted bot- 
tom up, a complete wreck, by the whaler 
John Slocum. That was two weeks after 
the storm. They sent a boat out to read 
her name. 

Hiceins. 
heard 

Nar. He was the first to hear, naturally. 
Oh, he knows right enough, if that’s what 
youre driving at. [He bends toward the 
doctor—intensely.| He knows, Doctor, he 
knows—but he won't believe. He can’t 
—and keep living. 

Hiears [impatiently]. Come, Mr. Bart- 
lett, let’s get down to brass tacks. You 
didn’t drag me up here to make things 
more obscure, did you? Let’s have the 
facts you spoke of. I'll need them to give 
sympathetic treatment to his case when we 
get him to the asylum. 

Nat [anviously—lowering his voice]. And 
you'll come to take him away tonight—for 
sure? 

Hiaers. Twenty minutes after I leave 
here I’ll be back in the car. That’s positive. 

Nat. And you know your way through 
the house? 

Hicerns. Certainly, I remember—but 
dont secer — 

Nar. The outside door will be left open 
for you. You must come right up. My 
sister and I will be here—with him. And 
you understand Neither of us knows 
anything about this. The authorities have 
been complained to—not by us, mind—but 
by someone. He must never know 

Hicars. Yes, yes—but still I don’t—— 
Is he liable to prove violent? 

Nat. Nc—no. He’s quiet always—too 
quiet; but he might do something—any- 
thing—if he knows 

Hıcarns. Rely on me not to tell him, 
then; but I'll bring along two attendants 
in case—— [He breaks off and continues in 
matter-of-fact tones.| And now for the facts 
in this case, if you don’t mind, Mr. Bartlett. 

Nat [shaking his head—moodily|. There 
are cases where facts Well, here goes— 
the brass tacks. My father was a whaling 
captain like his father before him. The 
last trip he made was seven years ago. He 
expected to be gone two years. It was 
four before we saw him again. His ship 
had been wrecked in the Indian Ocean. 


And hasn’t your father ever 
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He and six others managed to reach a 
small island on the fringe of the Archipel- 
ago—an island barren as hell, Doctor — 
after seven days in an open boat. The 
rest of the whaling crew never were heard 
from again—gone to the sharks. Of the 
six who reached the island with my father 
only three were alive when a fleet of Malay 
canoes picked them up, mad from thirst 
and starvation, the four of them. These 
four men finally reached Frisco. [With 
great emphasis.| They were my father; 
Silas Horne, the mate; Cates, the bo’sun; 
and Jimmy Kanaka, a Hawaiian har- 
pooner. Those four! [With a forced 
laugh.| There are facts for you. It was 
all in the papers at the time—my father’s 
story. 

Hiaains. 
who were on the island? 

Nar [harshly]. Died of exposure, per- 
haps. Mad and jumped into the sea, 
perhaps. That was the told story. Another 
was whispered—killed and eaten, perhaps! 
But gone—vanished—that, undeniably. 
That was the fact. For the rest—who 
knows? And what does it matter? 

Hiccins [with a shudder]. I 
think it would matter—a lot. 

Nat [fiercely]. Were dealing with facts, 
Doctor! [With a laugh.) And here are 
some more for you. My father brought 
the three down to this house with him— 
Horne and Cates and Jimmy Kanaka. We 
hardly recognized my father. He had been 
through hell, and looked it. His hair was 
white. But you'll see for yoursel{—soon. 
And the others—they were all a bit queer, 
too—mad, if you will. [He laughs again.| 
So much for the facts, Doctor. They leave 
off there and the dreams begin. 

Hicers [doubtfully]. It would seem— 
the facts are enough. 

Nat. Wait. [He resumes deliberately.| 
One day my father sent for me and in the 
presence of the others told me the dream. 
I was to be heir to the secret. Their second 
day on the island, he said, they discovered 
in a sheltered inlet the rotten, water-logged 
hulk of a Malay prau—a proper war prau 
such as the pirates used to use. She had 
been there rotting—God knows how long. 
The crew had vanished—God knows where, 


should 
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for there was no sign on the island that 
man had ever touched there. The Kanakas 
went over the prau—they’re devils for 
staying under water, you know—and they 
found—in two chests—[he leans back in 
his chair and smiles ironically|—Guess 
what, Doctor? 

Hiccins [with an answering smile}. 
Treasure, of course. 

Nar [leaning forward and pointing his 
finger accusingly at the other]. You see! 
The root of belief is in you, too! [Then he 
leans back with a hollow chuckle.| Why, 
yes. ‘Treasure, to be sure. What else? 
They landed it and—you can guess the 
rest, too—diamonds, emeralds, gold orna- 
ments—innumerable, of course. Why 
limit the stuff of dreams? Ha-ha! [He 


_ laughs sardonically as if mocking himself.| 
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Hiaains [deeply interested]. And then? 

Nat. They began to go mad—hunger, 
thirst, and the rest—and they began to 
forget. Oh, they forgot a lot, and lucky 
for them they did, probably. But my 
father realizing, as he told me, what was 
happening to them, insisted that while 
they still knew what they were doing they 
should—guess again now, Doctor. Ha-ha! 


Hicerns. Bury treasure? 
Nar [ironically]. Simple, isn’t it? Ha- 
ha! And then they made a map—the 


same old dream, you see—with a charred 
stick, and my father had care of it. They 
were picked up soon after, mad as hatters, 
as I have told you, by some Malays. [He 
drops his mocking and adopts a calm, de- 
liberate tone again.| But the map isn’t a 
dream, Doctor. Were coming back to 
facts again. [He reaches into the pocket of 
his mackinaw and pulls out a crumpled 
paper.) Here. [He spreads it out on the 
table.| 

Hicatns [craning his neck eagerly]. This 
is interesting. The treasure, I suppose, is 


where 
Nav. Where the cross is made. 
Hicers. And here are the signatures, 


Isee. And that sign? 


Nar. Jimmy Kanaka’s. He couldn’t 
write. 

Hıccrns. And below? That’s yours, 
isn’t it? 

Nat. As heir to the secret, yes. We 


all signed it here the morning the Mary 
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Allen, the schooner my father had mort- 
gaged this house to fit out, set sail to bring 
back the treasure. Ha-ha! 

Hicerns. The ship he’s still looking 
for—that was lost three years ago? 

Nat. The Mary Allen, yes. The other 
three men sailed away on her. Only father 
and the mate knew the approximate 
location* of the island—and I—as heir. 
It’s [He hesitates, frowning.| No 
matter. Ill keep the mad secret. My 
father wanted to go with them—but my 
mother was dying. I dared not go either. 

Hicers. Then you wanted to go? You 
believed in the treasure then? 

Nat. Of course. Ha-ha! How could 
I help it? I believed until my mother’s 
death. Then he became mad, entirely mad. 
He built this cabin—to wait in—and he 
suspected my growing doubt as time went 
on. So, as final proof, he gave me a thing 
he had kept hidden from them all—a 
sample of the richest of the treasure. Ha- 
ha! Behold! [He takes from his pocket a 
heavy bracelet thickly studded with stones 
and throws it on the table near the lantern.| 

Hiaains [picking it up with eager curi- 


ositty—as if in spite of himself]. Real 
jewels? 
Nar. Ha-ha! You want to believe, too. 


No—paste and brass—Malay ornaments. 
Hieers. You had it looked over? 
Nar. Like a fool, yes. [He puts it back 

in his pocket and shakes his head as if throw- 

ing off a burden.| Now you know why he’s 
mad—waiting for that ship—and why in 
the end I had to ask you to take him away 
where he'll be safe. The mortgage—the 
price of that ship—is to be foreclosed. We 
have to move, my sister and I. We can’t 
take him with us. She is to be married 
soon. Perhaps away from the sight of the 
sea he may 

Hicaerns [perfunctorily]. 
the best. 


Let’s hope for 
And I fully appreciate your 
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you for the intere8ting story. Dll know 
how to humor him when he raves about 
treasure. 


Nar [somberly]. He is quiet always— 


too quiet. He only walks to and fro— 
watching 
Hicerns. Well, I must go. You think 


it’s best to take him tonight? 
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Nar [persuasively]. Yes, Doctor. The 
neighbors—they’re far away but—for my 
sister’s sake—you understand. 

Hicerns. I see. It must be hard on 
her—this sort of thing—Well—[He goes 
to the door, which Nat opens for him.) PI 
return presently. [He starts to descend.] 

Nar [urgently]. Don’t fail us, Doctor. 
And come right up. He'll be here. [He 
closes the door and tiptoes carefully to the 
companionway. He ascends it a few steps 
and remains for a moment listening for 
some sound from above. Then he goes over 
to the table, turning the lantern very low, and 
sits down, resting his elbows, his chin on his 
hands, staring somberly before him. The 
door in the rear is slowly opened. It creaks 
slightly and Nat jumps to his feet—in a 
thick voice of terror.| Who’s there? 


[The door swings wide open, revealing SUE 
BARTLETT. She ascends into the room and 
shuts the door behind her. She is a tall, 
slender woman of twenty-five, with a pale, 
sad face framed in a mass of dark red hair. 
This hair furnishes the only touch of color 
about her. Her full lips are pale; the 
blue of her wistful wide eyes is fading into 
a twilight gray. Her voice is low and 
melancholy. She wears a dark wrapper 
and slippers. 


Sur [stands and looks at her brother ac- 
cusingly|. Its only I. What are you 
afraid of? 

Nar [averts his eyes and sinks back on his 
chair again]. Nothing. I didn’t know—I 
thought you were in your room. 

Sux [comes to the table]. I was reading. 
Then I heard someone come down the 
stairs and go out. Who was it? [With 
sudden terror.| It wasn’t—Father? 

Nar. No. He’s up there—watching— 
as he always is. 

Suz [sitting down—insistently]. 
was it? 

Nar [evasively]. A man—I know. 

Sur. What man? What is he? You're 
holding something back. .Tell me. 

Nat [raising his eyes defiantly]. A 
doctor. 

Sus [alarmed]. Oh! [With quick in- 
tuition.| You brought him up here—so 
that I wouldn’t know! 

Nat [doggedly]. No. I took him up here 


Who 
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to see how things were—to ask him about 
Father. 

Sue [as if afraid of the answer she will 
get]. Is he one of them—from the asylum? 
Oh, Nat, you haven’t 

Nar [interrupting her—hoarsely]. 
no! Be still. 

Sun. That would be—the last horror. 

Nat [defiantly]. Why? You always 
say that. What could be more horrible 
than things as they are? I believe—it 
would be better for him—away—where 
he couldn’t see the sea. He’ll forget his 
mad idea of waiting for a lost ship and a 
treasure that never was. [As if trying to 
convince himself—vehemently.| I believe 
this! 

Sur [reproachfully]. You don’t, Nat. 
You know he’d die if he hadn’t the sea to 
live with. 

Nar [bitterly]. And you know old Smith 
will foreclose the mortgage. Is that 
nothing? We cannot pay. He came 
yesterday and talked with me. He knows 
the place is his—to all purposes. He 
talked as if we were merely his tenants, 
curse him! And he swore he’d foreclose 
immediately unless— 

Sue [eagerly]. What? 

Nat [in a hard voice]. Unless we have— 
Father—taken away. 

Sun [in anguish]. Oh! But why, why? 
What is Father to him? 

Nat. The value of the property—our 
home which is his, Smith’s. The neighbors 
are afraid. They pass by on the road at 
nights coming back to their farms from 
the town. They see him up there walking 
back and forth—waving his arms against 
the sky. They’re afraid. They talk of a 
complaint. ‘They say for his own good he 
must be taken away. They even whisper 
the house is haunted. Old Smith is afraid 
of his property. He thinks that he may 
set fire to the house—do anything—— 

Sup [despairingly|. But you told him 
how foolish that was, didn’t you? That 
Father is quiet, always quiet. 

Nar. What’s the use of telling—when 
they believe—when they’re afraid? [Sur 
hides her face in her hands—a pause—N at 
whispers hoarsely:| I've been afraid myself 
—at times. 


Sur. Oh, Nat! 


No, 


Of what? 
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Nar [violently]. Oh, him and the sea he 
calls to! Of the damned sea he forced me 
on as a boy—the sea that robbed me of 
my arm and made me the broken thing 
I am! 

Sur [pleadingly]. You can’t blame 
Father—for your misfortune. 

Nar. He took me from school and 
forced me on his ship, didn’t he? What 
would I have been now but an ignorant 
sailor like him if he had had his way? No. 
It’s the sea I should not blame, that foiled 
him by taking my arm and then throwing 
me ashore—another one of his wrecks! 

Sur [with a sob]. You're bitter, Nat— 
and hard. It was so long ago. Why can’t 
you forget? 

Nar [bitterly]. Forget! You can talk! 
When Tom comes home from this voyage 
you'll be married and out of this with life 
before you—a captain’s wife as our mother 
was. I wish you joy. 

Sur [supplicatingly]. And you'll come 
with us, Nat—and father, too—and 
then: 

Nat. Would you saddle your young 
husband with a madman and a cripple? 
[Fiercely.] No, no, not I! [Vindictively.| And 
not him, either! [With sudden meaning— 
deliberately.| Wve got to stay here. My 
book is three-fourths done—my book that 
will set me free! But I know, I feel, as sure 
as I stand here living before you, that I 
must finish it here. It could not live for 
me outside of this house where it was born. 
[Staring at her fixedly.| So I will stay— 
in spite of hell! [Sup sobs hopelessly. After 
a pause he continues:| Old Smith told me 
I could live here indefinitely without 
paying—as caretaker—if—— 

Sup [fearfully—like a whispered echo]. If? 

Nar [staring at her—in a hard voice]. If 
I have him sent—where he'll no longer 
harm himself—nor others. 

Sux [with horrified dread]. No—no, Nat! 
For our dead mother’s sake. 

Nar [struggling]. Did I say I had? Why 
do you look at me—like that? 

Sun. Nat! Nat! For our mother’s sake! 

Nar {in terror]. Stop! Stop! She’s dead 
—and at peace. Would you bring her 
tired soul back to him again to be bruised 
and wounded? 

Sun. Nat! 
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Nar [clutching at his throat as though to 
strangle something within him—hoarsely]. 
Sue! Have mercy! [His sister stares at 
him with dread ‘oreboding. Nart calms 
himself with an effort and continues de- 
liberately:| Smith said he would give two 
thousand cash if I would sell the place to 
him—and he would let me stay, rent free, 
as caretaker. 

Suer [scornfully]. Two thousand! Why, 
over and above the mortgage it’s worth 

Nat. It’s not what it’s worth. It’s 
what one can get, cash—for my book— 
for freedom! 

Sur. So that’s why he wants Father 
sent away, the wretch! He must know 
the will Father made—— 

Nar. Gives the place to me. 
knows. I told him. 

Sue [dully]. Ah, how vile men are! 

Nar [persuasively]. If it were to be 
done—if it were, I say—there’d be half 


Yes, he 


for you for your wedding portion. That’s 
fair. 
SuE [horrified]. Blood money! Do 


you think I could touch it? 
Nar [persuasively]. It would be only 
fair. Id give it you. 


Sur. My God, Nat, are you trying to 
bribe me? 
Nat. No. It’s yours in all fairness. 


[With a twisted smile.) You forget Pm 
heir to the treasure, too, and can afford 
to be generous. Ha-ha! 

Sux [alarmed]. Nat! You’re so strange. 
You're sick, Nat. You couldn’t talk this 
way if you were yourself. Oh, we must 
go away from here—you and father and 
I! Let Smith foreclose. There'll be 
something over the mortgage; and we'll 
move to some little house—by the sea so 
that father 

Nar [fiercely]. Can keep up his mad 
game with me—whispering dreams in my 
ear—pointing out to sea—mocking me 
with stuff like this! 
from his pocket. The sight of it infuriates 
him and he hurls it into a corner, exclaiming 
in a terrible voice:| No! No! It’s too late 
for dreams now. It’s too late! Ive put 
them behind me tonight—forever! 

Sur [looks at him and suddenly under- 
stands that what she dreads has come to pass 
—letting her head fall on her outstretched 
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arms with a long moan.) Then—you’ve 
done iti You’ve sold him! Oh, Nat, 
you’re cursed! 

Nar [with a terrified g’ance at the roof 
above]. Ssshh! What aie you saying? 
He'll be better off—away ftom the sea. 

Sux [dully]. You've sold him. 

Nar [wildly]. No! No! [He takes the 
map from his pocket.) Listen, Sue! For 
God’s sake, listen to me! See! The map 
of the island. [He spreads 2 out on the 
table.) And the treasure—where the cross 
is made. [He gulps and his words pour out 
incoherently.| Tve carried it about for 
years. Is that nothing? You don’t know 
what it means. It stands between me and 
my book. It’s stood between me and life— 
driving me mad! He taught me to wait 
and hope with him—wait and hope—day 
after day. He made me doubt my brain 
and give the lie to my eyes—when hope 
was dead—when I knew it was all a dream 
—I couldn’t kill it! [His eyes starting from 
his head.| God forgive me, I still believe! 
And that’s mad—mad, do you hear? 

Sux [looking at him with horror]. And 
that is why—you hate him! 

Nat. No, I don’t [Then in a sudden 
frenzy.| Yes! I do hate him! He’s stolen 
my brain! [ve got to free myself, can’t 
you see, from him—and his madness. 

SUE [terrified—appealingly]. Nat! Don’t! 
You talk as if 

Nar [with a wild laugh]. As if I were 
mad? You’re right—but Tll be mad no 
more! See! [He opens the lantern and sets 
fire to the map in his hand. When he shuts 
the lantern again it flickers and goes out. 
They watch the paper burn with fascinated 
eyes as he talks.) See how I free myself 
and become sane. And now for facts, as 
the doctor said. I lied to you about him. 
He was a doctor from the asylum. See 
how it burns! It must all be destroyed— 
this poisonous madness. Yes, I lied to you 
—see—it’s gone—the last speck—and the 
only other map is the one Silas Horne took 
to the bottom of the sea with him. [He 
lets the ash fall to the floor and crushes it 
with his foot.) Gone! I’m free of it—at 
last! [His face is very pale, but he goes on 
calmly.) Yes, I sold him, if you will—to 
save my soul. They're coming from the 
asylum to get him-——— 
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[There is a loud, muffled cry from above, 
which sounds like “‘Sail-ho,” and a stamp- 
ing of feet. The slide to the co mpanionway 
above is slid back with a bang. A gust of 
air tears down into the room. Nat and 
Sur have jumped to their feet and stand 


petrified. Captain BARTLETT tramps 

down the stairs. 

Nar [with a shudder]. God! Did he 
hear? 

Sur. Ssshh! 


[Capran BARTLETT comes into the room. 
He bears a striking resemblance to his son, 
but his face is more stern and formidable, 
his form more robust, erect, and muscular. 
His mass of hair is pure white, his bristly 
mustache the same, contrasting with the 
weather-beaten leather color of his fur- 
rowed face. Bushy gray brows overhang 
the obsessed glare of his fierce dark eyes. 
He wears a heavy, double-breasted blue 
coat, pants of the same material, and 
rubber boots turned down from the knee. 


BARTLETT [in a state of mad exultation 
strides toward his son and points an accusing 
finger at him. Nat shrinks backward a step.] 
Bin thinkin’ me mad, did ye? Thinkin’ 
it for the past three years, ye bin—ever 
since them fools on the Slocum tattled 
their damn lie o’ the Mary Allen bein’ a 
wreck. 

Nar [swallowing hard—chokingly]. No— 
Father—I 

Bartietr. Don’t lie, ye whelp! You 
that I'd made my heir—aimin’ to git me 
out o’ the way! Aimin’ to put me behind 
the bars o’ the jail for mad folk! 

Sur. Father—no! 

BARTLETT [waving his hand for her to be 


silent]. Not you, girl, not you. Yow’re 
your mother. 
Nat [very pale}. Father—do you think— 


BARTLETT [fiercely]. A lie in your eyes! 
I bin a-readin’ em. My curse on you! 

Sur. Father! Don’t! 

BARTLETT. Leave me be, girl. He be- 
lieved, didn’t he? And ain’t he turned 
traitor—mockin’ at me and sayin’ it’s all 
a lie—mockin’ at himself, too, for bein’ a 
fool to believe in dreams, as he calls ’em. 
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Nar [placatingly]. You’re wrong, Father. 
I do believe. 

Barter [triumphantly]. Aye, now ye 
do! Who wouldn’t credit their own eyes? 

Nat [mystified]. Eyes? 

Bartiett. Have ye not seen her, then? 
Did ye not hear me hail? 

Nat [confusedly]. Hail? I heard a 
shout. But—hail what?—see what? 

BARTLETT [grimly]. Aye, now’s your 
punishment, Judas. [Explosively.] The 
Mary Allen, ye blind fool, come back from 
the Southern Seas—come back as I swore 
she must! 

Sue [trying to soothe him). 
quiet. It’s nothing. 

BARTLETT [not heeding her—his eyes 
fixed hypnotically on his sows.) Turned 
the pint a half-hour back—the Mary 
Allen—loaded with gold as I swore she 
would be—carryin’ her lowers—not a 
reef in °em—makin’ port, boy, as I swore 
she must—too late for traitors, boy, too 
late!—droppin’ her anchor just when I 
hailed her. 

Nar [a haunted, fascinated look in his 
eyes, which are fixed immovably on his 
father’s]. The Mary Allen! But how do 
you know? 

Bartiett. Not know my own ship! 
Tis you’re mad! 

Nat. But at night—some other schoon- 
er—— 

BartLETT. No other, I say! The Mary 
Allen—clear in the moonlight. And heed 
this: D’you call to mind the signal I gave 
to Silas Horne if he made this port o’ a 
night? 

Nar [slowly]. A red and a green light 
at the mainmast-head. 

BartLerr [triumphantly]. Then look 
out if ye dare! [He goes to the porthole, 
left forward.| Ye can see it plain from 
here. [Commandingly.] Will ye believe 
your eyes? Look— and then call me mad! 
[Nar peers through the porthole and starts 
back, a dumbfounded expression on his 
face.| 

Nar [slowly]. A red and a green at the 
mainmast-head. Yes—clear as day. 

Sur [with a worried look at him]. Let me 
see. [She goes to the porthole.] 

Bartierr [to his son with fierce satis- 
faction). Aye, ye see now clear enough— 


Father! Be 
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too late for you. [Nat stares at him spell- 
bound.) And from above I saw Horne 
and Cates and Jimmy Kanaka plain on 
the deck in the moonlight lookin’ up at 
me. Come! 


[He strides to the companionway, followed 
by Nat. The two of them ascend. Sur 
turns from the porthole, an expression of 
frightened bewilderment on her face. She 
shakes her head sadly. A loud “Mary 
Allen, ahoy!” comes from above in 
BARTLETT’S voice, followed like an echo 
by the same hail from Nat. Sus covers 
her face with her hands, shuddering. 
Nat comes down the companionway, his 
eyes wild and exulting. 


Sue [brokenly]. He’s bad tonight, Nat. 
You’re right to humor him. It’s the best 
thing. 


Nar [savagely]. Humor him? What 
do you mean? 
SuE [pointing to the porthole]. There’s 


nothing there, Nat. 
in harbor. 

Nar. Youre a fool—or blind! The 
Mary Allen’s there in plain sight of anyone, 
with the red and the green signal lights. 
Those fools lied about her being wrecked. 
And I’ve been a fool, too. 

Sur. But, Nat, there’s nothing. [She 
goes over to the porthole again.] Not a ship. 
See. 

Nar. I saw, I tell you! From above 
it’s all plain. [He turns from her and goes 
back to his seat by the table. Sur follows 
him, pleading frightenedly.] 

Sur. Nat! You mustn’t let this 
You're all excited and trembling, Nat. 
[She puts a soothing hand on his forehead.] 

Nar [pushing her away from him roughly}. 
You blind, fool! 


There’s not a ship 


[BARTLETT comes down the steps of the 
companionway. His face is transfigured 
with the ecstasy of a dream come true. 


Bartietr. They’ve lowered a boat— 
the three—Horne and Cates and Jimmy 
Kanaka. They're a-rowin’ ashore. I 
heard the oars in the locks. Listen! 
[A pause.] 

Nar [excitedly]. I hear! 

SuE [who has taken the chair by her 
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brother—in a warning whisper]. It’s the 
wind and sea you hear, Nat. Please! 

BARTLETT [suddenly]. Hark! They've 
landed. They’re back on earth again as I 
swore they'd come back. They'll be a- 
comin’ up the path now. 


[He stands in an attitude of rigid attention. 
Nar strains forward in his chair. The 
sound of the wind and sea suddenly 
ceases and there is a heavy silence. A 
dense green glow floods slowly in rhythmic 
waves like a liquid into the room—as of 
great depths of the sea faintly penetrated 
by light. 


Nat [catching at his sisters hand— 
chokingly]. See how the light changes! 
Green and gold! [He shivers.| Deep under 
the sea! I’ve been drowned for years! 
[Hysterically.| Save me! Save me! 

Suz [putting his hand comfortingly). 
Only the moonlight, Nat. It hasn't 
changed. Be quiet, dear; it’s nothing. 


[The green light grows deeper and deeper. 


BABTLETT: [in a crooning, monotonous 


tone]. They move slowly—slowly. They’re 


heavy, I know, heavy—the two chests. 
Hark! They’re below at the door. You 
hear? 

Nar [starting to his feet]. I hear! I left 
the door open. 

Bartiett. For them? 

Nat. For them. 

Sux [shuddering]. Ssshh! 


[The sound of a door being heavily slammed 
is heard from way down in the house. 


Nar [to his sister—eacitedly. There! 


You hear? 
Sur. A shutter in the wind. 
Nat. There is no wind. 
BARTLETT. Up they come! Up, bullies! 


They’re heavy—heavy ! 


[The paddling of bare feet sounds from the 


floor below—then comes up the stairs. 


Nar. You hear them now? 

Sur. Only the rats running about. It’s 
nothing, Nat. 

Bartierr [rushing to the door and 
throwing it open]. Come in, lads, come in! 
—and welcome home! 


[The forms of Sivas Horne, Cates, and 
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Jimmy Kanaka rise noiselessly into the 
room from the stairs. The last two carry 
heavy inlaid chests. Horne is a parrot- 
nosed, angular old man dressed in gray 
cotton trousers and a singlet torn open 
across his hairy chest. JIMMY is a tall, 
sinewy, bronzed young Kanaka. He 
wears only a breech cloth. Cartes is squat 
and stout and is dressed in dungaree 
pants and a shredded white sailor’s blouse, 
stained with iron rust. All are in thew 
bare feet. Water drips from their soaked 
and rotten clothes. Their hair is matted, 
intertwined with slimy strands of sea- 
weed. Their eyes, as they glide silently 
into the room, stare frightfully wide at 
nothing. Their flesh in the green light 
has the suggestion of decomposition. 
Their bodies sway limply, nervelessly, 
rhythmically as if to the pulse of long 
swells of the deep sea. 


Nar [making a step toward them]. See! 
[Frenziedly.| Welcome home, boys! 

Sup [grabbing his arm]. Sit down, Nat. 
It’s nothing. Theres no one there. 
Father—sit down! 

BARTLETT [grinning at the three and put- 
ting his finger to his lips]. Not here, boys, 
not here—not before him. [He points to 
his son.| He has no right, now. Come. 
The treasure is ours only. We'll go away 
with it together. Come. [He goes to the 
companionway. The three follow. At the 
foot of it Horne puts a swaying hand on his 
shoulder and with the other holds out a piece 
of paper to him. BARTLETT takes it and 
chuckles exultantly.| Thats right—for 
him—that’s right! [He ascends. The 
figures sway up after him] 

Nar [frenziedly]. Wait! 
toward the companionway.| 

Sur [trying to hold him back]. 
don’t! Father—come back! 

Nar. Father! [He flings her away from 
him and rushes up the companionway. He 
pounds against the slide, which seems to 
have been shut down on him.) 

Sun [hysterically—runs wildly to the door 
in rear|. Help! Help! [As she gets to the 
door Doctor Hieerns appears, hurrying 
up the stairs.| 

Hicerns [excitedly]. Just a moment, 
Miss. What’s the matter? 


[He struggles 
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Sur [with a gasp.| My father—up there! 

Hiaetns. I can’t see—where’s my flash? 
Ah. [He flashes it on her terror-stricken 
face, then quickly around the room. The 
green glow disappears. The wind and sea 
are heard again. Clear moonlight floods 
through the portholes. Hieains springs to 
the companionway. Nar is still pounding.] 
Here, Bartlett. Let me try. 

Nar [coming down—looking dully at the 
doctor]. They’ve locked it. I can’t get up. 

Hieeins [looks up—in an astonished 
voice]. What’s the matter, Bartlett? It’s 
all open. [He starts to ascend.] 

Nar [in a voice of warning]. 
man! Look out for them! 

Hicarns [calls down from above]. Them? 
Who? There’s no one here. [Suddenly— 
an alarm.| Come up! Lend a hand here! 
He’s fainted! 


Look out, 


[Nat goes up slowly. Sue goes over and 
lights the lantern, then hurries back to the 
foot of the companionway with it. There 
is a scuffling noise from above. They 
reappear, carrying CAPTAIN BARTLETT'S 
body. 


Hicetns. Easy now! [They lay him on 
the couch in rear. Sur sets the lantern down 
by the couch. Hteerns bends and listens 
for a heart-beat. Then he rises, shaking 
his head.| Wm sorry 

Sue [dully]. Dead? 

Hieeins [nodding]. Heart failure, I 
should judge. [With an attempt at con- 
solation.| Perhaps it’s better so, if—— 

Nar [as if in a trance]. There was some- 
thing Horne handed him. Did you see? 

Sup [wringing her hands]. Oh, Nat, be 
still! Hes dead. [To Hiaatns with 
pitiful appeal.) Please go—go—— 

Higains. There’s nothing I can do? 

Sur. Go—please—— [Hicains bows 
stiffly and goes out. Nav moves slowly 
to his father’s body, as if attracted by some 
irresistible fascination.| 

Nar. Didn’t you see? 
him something. 

SuE [sobbing]. Nat! Nat! Come away! 
Don’t touch him, Nat! Come away! [But 
her brother does not heed her. His gaze is 
fixed on his father’s right hand, which hangs 
downward over the side of the couch. He 
pounces on it and, forcing the clenched 


Horne handed 
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fingers open with a great effort, secures a 
crumpled ball of paper.| 


Nar [flourishing it above his head with a 50 


shout of triumph]. See! [He bends down 
and spreads it out in the light of the lantern. | 
The map of the island! Look! It isn’t 
lost for me after all! There’s still a chance 
—my chance! [With mad, solemn decision.| 
When the house is sold Pll go—and Pll 
find it! Look! It’s written here in his 
handwriting: ‘‘The treasure is buried 
where the cross is made.” 

SuE [covering her face with her hands— 
brokenly|. Oh, God! Come away, Nat! 
Come away! 


[The curtain falls.] 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS 


1. Make a diagram of the stage-set. What 
features of it most arouse your curiosity? 
Does Nat, in his first speeches, impress you as 
perfectly normal? Cite specific phrases, speeches, 
or actions. What are his belief and feeling 
about his father? Why has he brought the 
doctor to the house? 

2. What feeling has Sue about her father? 
In what ways does it differ from Nat’s? How 
do you account for this difference? Why does 
she say that Nat has “sold” her father? Why 
does Nat insist that the burning of the map 
has made him sane? Does he believe or disbe- 
lieve in the existence of the buried treasure? 

3. What do you suppose causes Captain 
Bartlett to “sight” the Mary Allen? Does Nat 
humor him or does he too believe in the arrival 
of the ship? Why doesn’t Sue see the returned 
sailors? Why does Nat think he has the other 
map? In what way is the conclusion tragic? 

4. Apply to “Where the Cross is Made” the 
definition, “a play is a story told in action.” 
Summarize the action of this play in a single 
paragraph. At what points in the action are 
the characters very much wrought up or highly 
emotional? Is their emotion natural? Which 
situations would be most tense or absorbing 
to an audience? Read them aloud to the class, 
or better still, act them out with a group of 
students. 

5. You have read many stories of buried 
treasure, such as Poe’s “The Gold Bug” and 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island. Compare this 
play with one such piece of fiction. (a) What 
part does the buried treasure play in each? 
Is the treasure the chief bone of contention or 
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object of conflict in the play? Prove your 
answer. (b) How do the characters in the play 
compare with those in the other selection? 
Which set of characters is the more picturesque? 
Which seems truer to life? (c) How do the 
conclusions differ? Which conclusion seems 
more profound, tragic, romantic, satisfying, 
consistent with the characters and preceding 
action? 

6. Compare this play and Where But in 
America in setting, characters, mood, and 
significance. 

7. What characteristics of O'Neill do you 
find in the play? Illustrate each. 


REVIEW 


Compare Where But in America and Where 
the Cross Is Made with The Tempest. (a) What 
difference do you note in the kind of subject 
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chosen by Shakespeare and by the modern 
dramatists? In the types of character that 
appear? In the dialogue? (6) In each play is 
the conclusion the natural result of the cir- 
cumstances and the character of the persons, 
or is it “forced” and unnatural? Which play 
seems to you the truest to the facts of life? 
Further Reading. 1. Reports and dramatic 
readings may be based on Representative One- 
Act Plays by American Authors, edited by Mar- 
garet G. Mayorga or Types of Modern Dramatie 
Composition, edited by Phillips and Johnson- 
The latter contains fourteen American one-act 
plays. Five of the most famous full-length 
American plays are contained in Modern Ameri- 
can Plays, edited by George P. Baker. What 
illustrations do you find in these plays of the 
statements about American drama on pages 
637-640 of this volume of Literature and Life? 
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Maypole of Merry Mount, Hawthorne’s, 90, 
245 

MELVILLE, HERMAN, 252; selection, 296-308 

Memory THAT WORKED OVERTIME, A, 571 

Menpine WALL, 652 

Merlin, 630 

Merry Mount, 90, 245, 333 

Mezzo Cammin, 341 

Michelangelo, 10 

Migration, 83, 238, 474 

MILLAY, EDNA ST. VINCENT, 636; selections, 
664 

MILLER, Joaquin, 490; selections, 525-527 

Muu10n Pounp Banx-Nots, THE, 531 


632; selections, 
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Miniver Curvy, 643 

MITCHELL, WEIR, 552 

Moby Dick, 253 

Mocxınc-BırDd, Tue, 505 

Mocxine-Birps, THE, 430 

Monroe Doctrine, The, 391 

Monsieur Beaucaire, 558 

Montcalm and Wolfe, 335 

Moopy, WILLIAM VAUGHN, 627, 638 

Mortey, CHRISTOPHER, 566; selection, 623- 
625 

Morris, GEORGE P., 148 

Morton’s Hope, 333 

Morton, Tuomas, 90 

Mosses from an Old Manse, 244 

Mot ey, JOHN Lorurop, 333 J 

Murr, Jonn, 547 

Music and Poetry, 477 

My Aunt, 356 

My First Summer in the Sierras, 547 

My Lost Yours, 339 

My Maryland, 400 

My Sprinas, 504 

Myths, 15, 406 

Naturalism, 562 

Nature, 241, 252, 328 

Nature, 239 

NATURE, 341 

Nature Writers, 547 

Need for a Deeper Interpretation, 237 

New England, 84, 494; Poetry and Culture in, 
310; Reformers, 316; Idylls, 319; Brahmin 
Caste in, 321; Founders of, 9C 

New England Courant, The, 98 

New English Canaan, The, 90 

New Geography, A, 10 

New Hampshire, 631 

New Pioneers, The, 143 

New Race of Men, A, 107 

New Theater, 638 

New York, 147; Editors, 402 

NOISELESS, PATIENT SPIDER, A, 514 

Norris, FRANK, 555 

North American Review, The, 157, 329 

North of Boston, 631 

Nor tHe Pror, 512 

Octopus, The, 555 

Ode in Time of Hesitation, An, 628 

Odyssey, 157 

Oglethorpe College, 476 

O'Hara, THEODORE, selection, 428; 432 

Old Creole Days, 495 

Old Ironsides, 321 

Old Oaken Bucket, The, 148 

“QOldstyle, Jonathan,” 149 

Old-Town Folks, 316 

Old World, The, 499 

O’Nettt, EvGene, 639; selection, 671-680 

On THE DEATH or JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE, 
200 
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On UNaANSWERING LETTERS, 623 

Orations, 144, 332 

Otis, James, 108 

OUT or THE CRADLE ENDLESSLY ROCKING, 
509 

Outre Mer, 311 

Over the Teacups, 323 

Pace, Tuomas NELSON, 495 

Pace, WALTER Hines, 565; selections, 614- 
616 

Parne, Tuomas, 106 

Pan in Wall Street, 403 

PARKMAN, FRANCIS, 334 

Pathfinder, The, 155 

PAULDING, JAMES KIRKE, 148 

PAYNE, Jonn HOWARD, 148 

Prcx or Gorp, A, 654 

Penn, William, 99 

Penns, The, 103 

Pennsylvania Gazette, The, 101 

Periodicals for Women, 406 

Personal Essay, The, 565 

Personality of Franklin, 105 

“Peter Parley,” 331 

Philadelphia, 99, 145; Writers, 404 

Pictures of the Floating World, 635 

PIKE, ALBERT, 400 

Pike.County Ballads, 492 

Pilot, The, 154 

Pioneer Life, 407 

Pioneers, 143, 406, 485 

Pioneer Spirit, 87 

Pioneers, The, 154 

Pirate, The, 154 

Pit, The, 555 

Pitt, 103 

Planters, The, 394 

Plymouth Rock, 12 

Por, EDGAR ALLAN, 159; selections, 209-235; 
and Lanier, 480 

Poe’s Theory of Poetry, 160 

Poet at the Breakfast Table, The, 328 

| Poetic Elements, 138 

Poetic Principle, The, 160 

Poetry, 160, 310, 400, 626 

Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 629 

Poetry, and Culture in New England, 310; of 
the South, 400; and Music, 477 

Poganuc People, 316 

Politics and Business, 546 

Pond In Winter, THE, 292 

Poor Richard’s Almanac, 101 

Porgy, 641 

Porter, WituiaM Sipney [O. Henry], 556; 
selection, 586-590 

Prairie Folks, 554 

Prairie, The, 155 

Precaution, 154 

‘PRESCOTT, WILLIAM HICKLING, 333 

Present Crisis, The, 327 
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Priestly, 104 

Prince of Parthia, The, 109 

Princess, The, 160 

PROBLEM, THE, 266 

ProeEM, 353 

Professor at the Breakfast Table, The, 323 

Progress, An Era of, 473 

Progress of Dulness, The, 110 

Prose, 546; Fiction, 549 

Prose Tae, Tue, 215 

Prospero’s Island, 11 

Puritans, The, 245 

Quakers, The, 85 

RADCLIFFE, MRs., 146 

Railroads, 474 

RarLrway Tran, THE, 516 

Rainy Day, THE, 342 

RALEIGH, Sir WALTER, 12; selection, 63-80 

Ramona, 494 

RANDALL, JAMES RYDER, 400 

Raphael, 10 

Realism, 502; Advance of, 546; 553; and 
Romance, 552; Reaction Toward, 473 

REAPER AND THE FLOWERS, THE, 342 

Reconstruction, 473 

Records of the Colonists, 87 

Red Badge of Courage, The, 554 

Red Book, The, 395 

Red Rock, 495 

Reformers in New England, 316, 318 

“Regional”? Writers, 493 

RELUCTANCE, 654 

REPLY TO AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME AT IN- 
DIANAPOLIS, 454 

REPPLIER, AGNES, 565; selection, 617-622 

Richard Carvel, 552 

Richmond, 88 

RILEY, JAMES WHITCOMB, 493 

Rip Van Winkle, 151 

Rise of Silas Lapham, The, 551 

Rise of the Dutch Republic, The, 333 

River, The, 496 

ROBINSON, EDWIN ARLINGTON, 
tions, 643-648 

Rob of the Bowl, 396 

Romances of Hawthorne, 246 

Romanticism, 145; 161; Aspects of, 237; Early 
American, 143; Types of, 159 

ROOSEVELT, THEODORE, 563; selection, 608- 
611 

Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly, 555 

RUSSELL, Irwin, 494 

Russell’s Magazine, 398 

RUTHERFORD McDoweE tt, 656 

Ryan, ABRAM JosEpH, 401; selection, 431 

Safety Valve for Europe, A, 10 

Salmagundi, 148 

SANDBURG, CARL, 634; selections, 659-661 

SAND Dunas, 655 i 

Saturday Club, 331 


629; selec- 
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Scarlet Letter, The, 244, 246 

Science, Rise of, 547 

Scribners, 402 

SECRET OF THE SEA, THE, 342 
Sectionalism, 392 

Self-Reliance, 241 

Sense and Good M anners, 98 
SERENADE, 344 

SEWALL, SAMUEL, 86, 93 
SHADOW—A PARABLE, 217 
SHAKESPEARE, 11, 17; selection, 20-59 
Shandygaf, 566 

JHE CAME AND WENT, 379 

Short Story, The, 556. 

Signs of Change, ‘97 

SILL, Epwarp Rowranp, 491 
Simms, WILLIAM GILMORE, 396; selections, 

415-427 

Simple Cobler of Aggawam, The, 93 
Sioux CHIEP’S Davcuter, Tur, 525 
Sketcu Book, Tur, 151; selections: 164-197 
SKIPPER IrEson’ s Rive, 319; 351 
Sxy Is Low, Tue, 516 
SKYSCRAPER, 660 

Slavery, 435 

SLEEPER, Tux, 210 

“Slender, Robert,” 111 

SMITH, CAPTAIN Jonn, 87 

SMITH, F. HopK1nson, 553 

SNARING A BUSHMASTER, 569 
Snow-Bound, 317, 319 

SOLITUDE, 291 

SOME AFRICAN Gun-Brarers, 608 
Songs, 406; and Sonnets, 487 
Songs of Labor, 320 
Songs of the Sierras, 490 
Southern Colonies, The, 84 
Southern Life, 394, 473 
Southern Literary J ournals, 397 
Southern Literary M essenger, The, 159, 395, 

398 

Southern Planter, The, 86 
Southern Poems, 427 
Southern Political Thought, 393 
Southern Prose, Early, 394 
South, The, 494 
Spanish Student, The, 313 
Spanish Witchery, 151 
Specimen Days, 483 
Spectator, The, 98, 101, 109, 394 
Speech on Ca with Aar ica, 97, 252 
Spoon River ANTHOLOGY, THE, 633; 656-657 
Spottswood, Colonel, 88 
SPRING, 529 
Spy, The, 154 
STAGECOACH, Tux, 167 
STEDMAN, EDMUND CLARENCE, 403 
STEVENSON, Ropert Louis, 253 
STODDARD, Ricnarp Henry, 402 
Story of a Bad Boy, 403 
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STOWE, Harrier BEECHER, 316 

Strachey, William, 15, 17 

Sunnyside, 152 

Swallow Barn, 395 

Swamp Fox, Tax, 427 

Sword Blades and ‘Peppy Seed, 635 

Symphony, The, 480 

Tass, JOHN BANNISTER, 487 

Tales of a Traveller, 151 

Tales of a Wayside le 315 

TARKINGTON, BOOTH, 558; selection, 591-597 

TAYLOR, BAYARD, 405 

TELLING THE Bens, 319, 348 

TEMPEST, THE, 12, 13, 1B: 17; 20-59 

Tenth Muse, 92 

Thanatopsis, 157 

THAXTER, CELIA, 488 

Theater Guild, The, 641 

THICK-SPRINKLED BUNTING, 513 

Thirty Years’ War, The, 10 

THOMPSON, WILLIAM TAPPAN, selection, 412 

THoREAU, Henry Davin, 248: Emerson’ s 
eulogy on, 252; selections, 288- 294 

Three Black Beny The, 560 

Thunder on the Left, 567 

Tiger Lilies, 477 

TmmroD, Henry, 399; selections, 429-430 

TITMOUSE, Tne, 262 

Toa KATYDID, 137 

Toa Waterfowl, 157 

To Ficut Atoup Is Very Brave, 516 

To Frank N. Dousiepay, 615 

To HELEN, 209 

Bonet: FIELDS, 387 

To Miss L. L. WHITE, 382 

To Miss Norton, 383, 386 

Tom Sawyer, 497 

To ONE IN PARADISE, 209 

Tory Sympathizers, The, 103 

To THE Misses LAWRENCE, 388 

To Witu1AmM Roscor THAYER, 614 

Trade, 480 

Translations, 312 

TRAVEL, 664 

Traveler from Altruria, A, 552 

Travel Literature, 405 

TRISTRAM, 630; selection from, 645 

True Declaration, A, 15, 17 

TRUMBULL, Jonn, 109 

Truthful James, 490 

Truth, The, 637 

TWAIN, Marx. See CLEMENS 

Twice-Told Tales, 243 

“Twilight of the Dawn, The,” 486 

TYPEE, 253; selection, 296-308 

Types of American Romanticism, 159 

ULALUME, 211 

Ultima Thule, 315 

UNCLE ANANIAS, 643 

Uncle Remus: His Songs and Sayings, 496 
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Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 316 

Under Dispute, 566 

Unicorn, The, 17 

Union, The, 332, 485 

University of Pennsylvania, 102 

Unmantrest Destiny, 528 

VALUE oF THE Union, THE, 133-135 

Vathek, 146 

Very, JONES, 331 

VICTOR AND VANQUISHED, 341 

Views Afoot, 405 

Virginia, 394, 401 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The, 326 

Voices of the Night, 311 

VoOLUNTARIES, 265 

Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions of 
Columbus, 152 

Waaener MATINÉE, A, 602 

Wake Robin, 549 

WALDEN, 249; selections, 288-294 

WALLACE, Lew, 553 

WALPOLE, Horace, 146 

WARD, NATHANIEL, 93 

WARNER, CHARLES DUDLEY, 403 

War Poetry of the South, 400 

WASHINGTON, GEORGE, 110; selection, 132- 
133 

WAVING OF THE Corn, THE, 504 

WEBSTER, DANIEL, 144, 318, 331 

Werms, Mason, 395 

Western Ocean, The, 9 

West, The, 405, 488, 498 

Westwarp Hol, 526 

Warton, EDITE, 557 

Wuat Is AN AMERICAN? 127 
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Waar Mr. Ropinson Tunks, 371 

Wuere Bur IN AMERICA, 664 | 

Wuere I Liven, 288 

WHERE THE Cross Is Mang, 671 

Whitefield, George, 102 

Wuitman, Warr, 480; selections, 509-514 

WHITTIER, JOHN GREENLEAF, 316; the Re- 
former, 318; selections, 348-353 

Wieland, 146, 147 

WIGGLESWORTH, MICHAEL, 94 

WILDER, THORNTON, 562 

WILD HONEYSUCKLE, THE, 138 

Wiıruram H. HERNDON, 657 

Williams, Roger, 85, 93 

WıLson, Wooprow, 564; selection, 611-614 

Winning of the West, 563 

WINTHROP, JOHN, 86, 90 

Wirt, WILLIAM, 394 

Witchcraft Trials, 93 

Wotrr, Oscar M., selection, 664-671 

Woodman, Spare That Tree, 148 

Woopnotss I, 263 

Woop-Pitz, THe, 653 

Woodrow, James, 476 

WoopsTock, SAMUEL, 148 

World War, 628 

WRECK OF THE HESPERUS, THE, 344 

Xingu and Other Stories, 558 

Yale College, 109 

Yankee Dialect, 327 

Yankee Doodle, 109, 400 

Year, A Memorable, 320 

Year’s Life, A, 325 

YEMASSER, THE, 397; 415 

Young Goodman Brown, 245 
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